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Silence is a great peacemaker.—Long- 
fellow. — 


God’s best gift to us is not things, but 
opportunities. 


What you dislike in another take care to 
correct in yourself. 


He that brings sunshine into the lives of 
others cannot Keep it from himself. 


If I take care of my character, my repu- 
tation will take care of itself.—D. L. Moody 


‘To speak wisely may not always be easy, 
but not to speak ill, requires only silence. 


Make it your habit not to be critical 
about small things—EHdward Everett Hale. 


Courage consists not in blindly overlook- 
ing danger, but in meeting it with the eyes 
open.—Richter. 


In all your dealings and doings remember 
to-day is your opportunity,: to-morrow will 
belong to some one else. 


Whenever you are angry, be assured that 
it is not only a present evil, but that you 
have increased a habit.—Epictetus. 


There are two days about which nobody 
should ever worry, and these are yesterday 
and to-morrow.—Robert J.. Burdette. 


If we are not responsible for the thoughis 
that pass our doors, we are at least re- 
sponsible for those we admit and entertain. 


God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but hav 
Everlasting Life. 
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This College is owned and controlled by the 
. Presbyterian Church and commended by 
the General Assembly. 


Presbyterian parents seeking an Educational home 
for their daughters should write for a Calendar of the 
College and allinformation regardingit. ‘This College 
is thoroughly equipped in every particular. 


REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, D.D., L.L.D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M.A. 
former Principal of Upper Canaca 
College, and Mrs Dickson. 
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Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
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“LIFE INSURANCE INSURED” 


The Great-West Life announces that 
henceforward 


All settlements under instal- 
ment Policies will, in addition 
to the interest rate of 3k PpP.Ce 
Suaranteed, share in the Supr- 
plus Interest-earnings of the 
Company 


Thus may Life Insurance be insured and 
a sate income provided, relieving in- 
experience of the burden of investment by 
entrusting the funds to a Company enjoying 
exceptional interest-earning facilities 
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Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal 


It is truly 


TWO ITEMS FROM KANSAS, 


One is that Kansas people saved more 
than twenty-nine million dollars last year 
through prohibition, according to figures 
just made public. The other item is that 
fifty-five building and loan associations of 
Kansas showed a great increase in their 
assets. The citizens of prohibition coun- 
tries have a better chance to save money 
than where the open saloon coaxes the 
man to spend it on whiskey?—Ex, . 
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SAINT ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE - Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 
Re-opens after Xmas Vacation Jan. 12th, 1914 
Rev.D.Bruce MacDonald,M.A.,LL.D.,Headmaster 
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Young People’s Society, Ministers’ Requisites, 
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WRITE FOR A COPY NOW.. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Pubtications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 
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IN GREAT Sample copies sent for inspection, 
VARIETY mention grade required. 


Anglo Canadian Music Co. 
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HOW WORK IS DONE. 


It is well to remember that there is a, 
multitude of things, and among them 
many that are best worth doing, that can 
never be accomplished save by _ plain, 
straight-ahead, every-day, persistent plod- 
ding. 

It ig all right to start the enterprise 
with a great flourish of trumpets, but that 
does not get you along very far with it. 
Before it is finished, if it is to be worth 
anything at all, someone has tu get down 
to plain plodding. 

There is always a stretch of hard road 
in any bit of worthwhile adventure, no 
matter of what kind itis. Nothing is ever 
all brass bands and banners. Brilliancy 
and enthusiasm are good, but there is a 
homely old virtue that accomplishes very 
much more than either of them. See 
you do not despise it.—Great 
Thoughts, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Two great interrogation marks,—one of 
them reversed—form the archway over 
the portal of the New Year. 


One Side of the Arch. 


One of these interrogation marks is:— 
What will the New Year bring to us? 
What has it in store? In vain we ask. 
' Echo only answers ‘‘What’’? 

With some it will be the usual routine; 
with some the unexpected. With some a 
‘bolt from the blue” will shatter earth’s 
hopes; with others the sun will break 
through the grey of their gloom bringing 
light and joy. What an infinite variety of 
surprises there will be as the year unrolls! 

Some too who are now reading these 
lines, will find it a short year, a part year, 
a remnant at the end of life’s web;—-and 
then—and then— another portal—with 
no interrogation marks over it, the exist- 
ence that is not measured by years or 
marked by change. 


But look! The interrogation mark has 
disappeared. The echo comes back no 
longer. Another voice answers. It is 


Father’s voice. It is all in His Hand, the 
Hand of Infinite Love. We take that 
Hand in confidence and trust, aS we pass 
the portal,'and hold it, day by day. No 
more anxious questionings, for, whatever 
may come, His Hand is there. Whatever 
may be lacking, His love and care remain 
and He will give strength as the day is. 

Better. still, that Hand is ‘there, not 
merely for us to grasp, but It grasps and 
holds us, with an Almighty Love that will 
never let go. The one all important in- 
terrogation in this connection is,—Have 
we surrendered our wills and our lives to 
the grasp of that Almighty Love to be led 
in His way;—or, like willful children, are 
we resisting His ‘‘drawings’’ and going, in 
our own strength, our own way. 


The Other Side of the Arch. 


The other interrogation mark, on the 
Other side of the portal of the New Year 
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is this: ‘‘What have we in store for the 
New Year?” That is a question which it 
is “‘up to us’’ to answer. 

A New Year is simply another opportun- 
ity. to make life a bigger, better, more un- 
selfish thing than it has been in the 
past; an opportunity to become more like 
what our Creator intended us to be, more 
like the Great Pattern; an opportunity to 
make the world a brighter, purer, cleaner, 
better, happier place than it was last year. 

If we are to have something good in 
store for the coming year, the beginning 
must be with self, on the inside, in the 
heart; better, nobler, purer, cleaner, more 
unselfish thoughts and aims. 

The only way to do this is to get into 
closer touch with goodness itself, that is 
with Jesus Christ. The body gets warmth 
from keeping ‘‘in the sun;” the spirit. the 
“me” gets warmth by keeping in the only 
source of spirit warmth, in the study of 
His Word—HHis love message to us—and 
in companying with Him in prayer. 

There is no other patent heating method 
by which the inner life, the character, the 
real man or woman, may become warmer 
and better. Meetings, committees, con- 
ventions, making and hearing stirring ad- 
dresses will not do it. If we are going to 
bring to the New Year real betterment, in 
any way, it must begin by our getting 
“closer up” to Jesus Christ. 

But getting closer to Him means get- 
ting closer in spirit, in aim, being more 
like Him. It follows, of necessity, that 
this likeness of spirit to Him will manifest 
itself in the same way as with Him, in 
likeness of unselfish, loving, helpful, de- 
voted, saving service. We may have the 
two-mite or the ten-talent opportunity. It 
matters | not. The one thing that the New 
Year looks for is ourselves, in the faith- 
ful improvement of the opportunities that 
come. 

Thus, and only thus, can it be the Good 
and Glad New Year which the Record ven- 
tures—we hope without presumption—to 
wish for all its readers, 


2 THE) PRESBYTERIAN ECORI: 


The Maritime Synod at Sydney. 

This Synod met at Sydney in 1905 as 
well as in 1913. Both were large meet- 
ings. Sydney, with its island hinterland, 
is so good and loyal a Presbyterian 
centre that when it invites the Synod it 
is always sure of a large gathering. 


Joseph Howe. 

In an article in a previous Record, on 
“Some Great Canadians,” by a writer for 
the Young People’s Societies, Joseph Howe 
is named along with other leaders in Con- 
federation and in forming the Dominion of 
Canada. The writer of that article, on 
being reminded that Howe did not take a 
part in bringing about Confederation, states 
that he had more in mind Howe’s place in 
our National Hall of Fame, as a whole, as 
a Man and as a statesman. 

Young Missionaries. 

Trinidad Mission is unique in some 
respects. Its youngest missionaries are its 
eldest (not oldest). Rev. Robert Cumming, 
D.D., so long pastor of Westville, N.S., re- 
tired at seventy. But work was life, so he 
and his good wife have gone to Trinidad 
and are busy in our mission there. 

Miss Blackaddar, too, who has already 
given thirty-seven years of splendid service 
in Trinidad, came home for a little rest, 
has been ordained as a deaconess, and has 
gone back to Trinidad, the youngest dea- 
coness in our Church. May the young mis- 
sionaries and the young deaconess. be 
spared to grow old in their loved work. 


Saskatchewan College at Moose Jaw. 


Memories of Moose Jaw date back to ’87, 
and a memory still vivid is buffalo bones; 
bones by the car-load, immense piles, tons 
and tons of them, gathered from the prairie 
by the Indians, to be shipped Hast for use 
in the sugar refineries of Halifax, Montreal 
and elsewhere. } 

Moose Jaw is now an educational centre. 
Moose Jaw College, for boys and young 
men, under the auspices of the Presbyter- 
ian Synod of Saskatchewan, has just been 
opened, with a large attendance and 
bright prospects. 

It is a residential college, gives a _ tho- 
rough education, under Christian influences, 
with the Bible a daily text-book. Write for 
prospectus to the Principal, Rev. Angus 
A. Graham, B.D. 
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A CALL TO SERVICE. 


Probably never in the history of the 
Foreign Mission Work of our Church, cer- 
tainly not during the last decade, has there 
been such an urgent need for the appoint- 
ment of more missionaries to our various 
foreign fields, nor at the same time such a 
dearth of men and women willing to offer 
their lives to this high service. 

All our fields are very much in need of 
immediate re-inforcement. The  follow- 
ing from Dr. J. Fraser Campbell indicates, 
to some extent, the situation:— 


“We hear of great mass movements a 
few hundred miles to the north of us, and 
of multitudes whose baptism is refused or 
deferred because there are not laborers to 
gather in the harvest, to instruct and 
guide; and we would like to help if we 
were not in so desperate need ourselves. 
And we are almost afraid to pray for 
speedy blessing of the same sort because 
we have not the men to garner the har- 
vest adequately. 

“Yet we do pray for it. Without wish- 
ing to deprive other fields of even one 
man, are there no earnest, loving, spirit- 
ual, evangelical young men who can hear 
God’s call to India, and to India’s big op- 
portunities for making Christ: known to 
multitudes who have never even heard His 
name.” 


What more can be stated? Is the need 
not apparent? Is the call not insistent? 
Has not God opened the doors? Is He not 
calling for men and women to enter with 
the Gospel? Why then, the lack of res- 
ponse? Is the Spiritual life of the Chureh 
at such low obb that the call to heroic ser- 
vice now falls on deaf ears? 

Where is the sense of values when a 
man will choose to_ settle 
already over supplied with Gospel privi- 
leges rather than have a parish of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people where there 
is no one to tell them of the love of God 
in Jesus Christ? 

The Board of Foreign Missions would 
like to extend calls to young men in the 
ministry, or graduating from the Colleges, 
who are willing to devote their lives where 
there is unlimited possibilities for Christ- 
ian leadership. 


in a place 
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“SACRAMENT SABBATH.” 
At Pointe aux Trembles Schools. 


“Sacrament Sabbath” has a flavor all 
its own. Memory and fancy associate it 
with the Highlands of Scotland, with 
Pictou or Cape Breton, or perhaps Glen- 
garry; when, in solemn gladness, the 
Lord’s Supper was observed by the far 
gathered multitudes, with a reverence 
and a rapture that the brief quarterly com- 
munion and the busy life of to-day does 
not often afford. 

But there is one place where Sacrament 
Sabbath is a day and an event to be 
remembered, and that is at our French 
Mission Boarding Schools at Pointe aux 
Trembles, near Montreal, where the Lord’s 
Supper is observed twice during the Ses- 
sion, at Christmas and at Haster. We say 
“Schools” because the Boy’s School and 
the Girl’s School are in different wings of 
the same building, with one common din- 
ing room and chapel, the former beneath 
the latter, in third wing of the building. 

The Christmas Communion this year 
was on Sabbath. 14th December. There 
are about two hundred and fifty boys and 
girls in the Schools, of varying ages, 
from ten to twenty. About one half of 
these are from French Roman Catholic 
homes; the other half are the children of 
French Protestants, mostly converts, liv- 
ing in Roman Catholic communities. All 
were present at the Communion Service in 
the cosy chapel, and nearly one hundred 
partook of the Lord’s Supper. 

The atmosphere of the Schools may be 
judged from the fact that an average of 
fourteen or fifteen of the young people 
join the Church on profession of their 
faith at each communion, or about thirty 
each school year. On this occasion seven- 
teen, some from Roman Catholic homes, 
made profession of their faith, their ages 
varying from twelve to twenty, most of 
them thirteen to sixteen. 

The whole service lasted two hours and 
a guarter and the young folk were quiet 
and reverent throughout. It is the habit 
in that school, not of compulsion but of 
custom. 

The reception of new communicants was 
very impressive. They came forward as 
their names were called, and stood in a 
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semi-circle around the communion table 
in front of the desk. They took upon 
themselves their vows of allegiance to 
Christ as their Saviour, were solemnly 
addressed by the principal on the nature of 
the sacraments, were each one presented 
with a New Testament, with a fitting verse 
inscribed, and received the communion as 
they stood, ranged around the Lord’s table, 
while the others were served as uSual in 
their seats, and the hundred and fifty who 
did not partake of the Supper looked 
reverently on. 

The solemnity of the whole service was 
the more impressive from the fact that 
they were all so young. 

Some of them come with all sorts of pre- 
judices. They come to get an education, 
but not religion. At first they keep apart. 
There is no attempt to interfere with them. 
Then they are attracted by the singing 
and the hymns and the Scripture lessons. 
They find that their ideas of Protestantism 
were all wrong. They get a new idea as 
to what religion is, and when they pass 
out of the Schools they are friends of these 
Schools for life, and many or them are 
true Christians. 

Every Spring two hundred and fifty of 
these young people return to their homes 


in different parts of Quebec. They talk 
about the School. They sing their hymns. 
They repeat their Scriptures. They dis- 


pel prejudice. Their influence in this way 
spreads far and wide and who can meas- 
ure the effect through the years. 

It is hoped that ere long another similar 
school may be established in Quebec, an- 
other at Hull, and another at North Bay. 
In these centres a thousand young people 
could be trained each year, and go forth 
to help in winning French Canada from 
the rule of Rome to free citizenship, and 
better still to win to that freedom which 
Christ alone can give. 

After the service all gathered in the 
great dining room, and this too was in its 
Way an impressive sight. The quietness 
until a blessing was asked, the quietness 
all through, the singing of a hymn at the 
close, the orderly retirement, all so simple, 
natural, unconstrained, made one feel that 
in all that is best, Pointe aux Trembles 
is keeping up to its best traditions and well 
fulfilling the purposes of its founders and 
supporters. 
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WHO WILL FILL THE RANKS. 


The Foreign Mission ranks in India 
have been depleted during the past year 
by the death of two devoted missionaries 
who had thrown their whole energy into 
the work of making Christ known to the 
Christless multitudes. While on _  fur- 
lough, Dr. Marion Oliver passed away, 
in May 22, at her home at Motherwell. 
On the 10th of October, a cablegram ar- 
rived announcing the death of Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Russell. 

Both of these missionaries enjoyed in 
the fullest measure the affection of their 
co-laborers in our Central India Mission; 
and both had rendered sufficiently long 
service on the field to become thoroughly 
at home with the people of India, as well 
as the customs and the language of the 
country. New workers cannot take their 
places until they have been an equal 
length of time on the field. 

The sad part of it is that their places 
are not being filled even by new workers. 
Our staff in that field has not been in- 
creased by the appointment of new labor- 
ers. There have not been a _ sufficient 
number offering ,.to make _ possible an 
addition to the staff for some years past. 
Those who have been appointed recently 
have not equalled in number those who 
have been obliged to retire or have been 
called away by death. 


The following extracts from letters 
recently received from fellow missionaries 
indicate the sadness and the sense of loss 
which they feel even more keenly than it 
is possible for us at home to realise. 

(1) “‘The cable has given you the sad 
news of Mr. W. G. Russell’s death, and the 
comment which it affords on what I wrote 
in my letter of 5th September, that you 
ought to make provision at once for filling 
gaps in our ranks. Mr. Russell was in 
my mind, though I then kL ‘tle idea 
how ill he was. He was a dear, good man, 
who would have been uncommonly useful 
if only in good health. I believe my own 
personal —Tezarde dorm) bim and. Tour ar 
losing him to be shared by every one of 
us on the staff.’’ 


(2) ‘‘You will be interested in a word 
of appreciation of Dr. Marion Oliver and 
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Mr. W. G. Russell from Col. Roberts, who 
was for some time in Indore, and in charge 
of all the Government and State medical 
work in this region, and has lately been 


put on the Viceroy’s staff, and also 
knighted. I am indebted to Miss W. for 
it 

“Sir James Roberts writes:—‘‘Dear Miss 


W.:—I was very distressed to hear of Mr. 
W. G. Russell’s death, as I had known him 
so long and remember what an earnest and 
devoted worker he was, and once in an 
illness in which I treated him how patient 
he was. You will all feel his death very 
much indeed I am sure, and I sympathize 
with you all in your sorrow and deep sense 
of loss. 

‘“*Poor Miss Marion Oliver gone too, 
which leaves a very great gap in your 
ranks. I used to admire her hard work 
and self-sacrifice, and fell I have lost. an 
old friend, as she and I used often to meet 
and give each other a little help.’ 


“We wonder whether this fresh loss we 
have sustained will not stir up some to 
come to help here in India. India may 
not be the most attractive field at present 
with the clamant calls of Manchuria, 
Korea, and China; but as a matter of mis- 
sion strategy, with the whole world in 
view, it seems bad policy not to reinforce 
the fields where, as Mr. J. McP. Scott said, 
the missionaries have a hard job on hand. 

But this whole enterprise is in Higher 
Hands than ours. He who called dear 
Russell home will not forget Central In- 
dia.” 

Rev. T. Craigie Hood’s death in Honan 
led to a Canadian minister going out to 
take his place. Who will offer to take the 
post ocqcupied by Wm. G. Russell? A.H.A. 


Ex-President Taft on Missions. 


“Until I went to the Orient I did not real- 
ize the immense importance of foreign mis- 
sions. No man can study the movement of 
modern civilization from an _ impartial 
standpoint and not realize that Christian- 
ity and the spread of Christianity are the 
only bases for hope of modern civilization 
in the growth of popular self-government. 
In the progress of civilization you cannot 
overestimate the immense importance of 
Christian missions.” 
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BEWARE ORIENTAL COLLECTORS. 
By Rev. A. EH. ARMSTRONG. 


For years past, men from Asia Minor 
have collected tens of thousand of dollars 
from the unsuspecting Canadian public. A 
plausible story of children made orphans 
by the cruelty of Turks, a pious plea, and 
untiring persistence, extract from _ the 
pockets of Christian people subscriptions 
which investigation proves are used for 
the personal aggrandizement of the col- 
lectors, rather than for the apparently 
worthy object of the establishment of or- 
_phanages and other institutions for oppres- 
sed people in the Near East. 

They are always with us. There is 
hardly a month of the year that one or 
more of these impostors is not in some 
community in this country fleecing the 
public. They carry imposing looking do- 
cuments with seals and signatures of eccle- 
siastical and State officials, and, what is 
greatly to be regretted, they manage to 
secure from prominent clergymen in this 
country, letters, which satisfy people who 
are easily imposed upon. 

Of course these Canadian letters are 
given because of kind hearts and a desire 
to help worthy objects. But’ these 
letters are worth nothing, for they cannot 
say more than that they have talked with 
these men and have looked at their papers. 


The following facts are given in the 
hope that these fakirs may be turned away 
as sharks who are preying upon Christian 
people for their own selfish ends. 


1. There are no orphanages in the re- 
gion from which these men come. 


2. They do not bear letters from 
genuine Christian Missions at work in the 
Near East, nor from American and British 
consuls. This would be the only kind of 
letter which could be considered sufficient 
evidence of the worthiness of their cause. 


3. Between Mosul and Van whole sec- 
tions of the country are supported by these 
begging tours in America. The Western 
World and Western Churches are the 
laughing-stock of the peaple in those sec- 
tions. 

4. Some of the letters which they bear 
from eastern ecclesiastics are purchased, 
others given gratuitously but worthless, 
and others again are forged. 

5. Prominent ministers, both in Britain 
and America, as well as well-known public 
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men, “have been duped again and again 
and have given credentials to men of 
whom they had no trustworthy knowledge 
whatever.” Connect this fact with the 
above mentioned fact that they possess no 
letters from American or British consuls, 
nor from missionaries at work in Kurdis- 
tan and other regions from which they 
claim to hail. 

6. Letters which they produce from 
banking firms show transmission of 
money. These only serve to prove that 
they are raising large sums of money, but 
do not prove that the money is transmit- 
ted for the purpose for which it was col- 
lected. 

7. They exchange or sell the accumula- 
tion of documents to one another. 


8. The number of these fraudulent col- 
lectors runs into the hundreds, and they 


have a systematic organization. One of 
them, having collected $20,000, and 
sought after by the British Columbia 


police, is now a Turkish Vice-Consul, liv- 
ing in affluence. 

Surely the above facts are sufficient to 
satisfy both ministers and Christian people 
that these men are quite unworthy of sup- 
port. 


SOME DEVOTIONAL HELPS. 
For Young and Old. 


For twelve devotional Young People’s 
Society meetings of the year, one in each 
month, there has been chosen a series of 
“Twelve Great Verses’ as follows.— 


Jan. 11.—The Salvation Vs.—John 3 : 16. 
Feb. 8.—The Safety Verse,—Ps. 27 : 1. 

Mar. 1.—The Love Verse,—1 John, 4 : 16. 
April 5 —-The Power Verse,—Phil. 4 : 13. 
May 3.—The Faith Verse,—Heb. 11: 1. 
June 7.—The Purity Verse, Matt. 5: 8. 
July 5.—The Friendship Vs. Prov. 27 : 9. 
Aug. 2.—The Courage Verse, Josh. 1: 19. 
Sep. 6.—The Prayer Verse, Matt. 21 : 22. 
Oct. 4.—The Trust Verse, Isaiah, Te AMet as 
Nov. 1.—The Work Verse, Eccl. 9 : 10. 

Dec. 6.—The Life Verse, Rom. 6 : 23. 


Excellent articles by Rev. S. H. Hast- 
man on the first two of the above topics, 
are given in this issue of the Record. Sel- 
dom are the great cardinal truths of the 
Gospel set forth so fully and so clearly 
and so simply, as in these two articles. 
May they be used to make shadowed lives 
bright, and bright lives gladder and 
stronger and better. 
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CHURCH UNION COMMITTEE. 


By Rev. E. D. McLaren, D.D., SECRETARY. 


For the Presbyterian Record. 

The Presbyterian Committee on Union 
with other Churches met in St. James’ 
Square Church, Toronto 10 December, and 
continued in session for three days. 


The members present were:—Dr. W. J. 
Clark, Chairman, Dr. E. D. McLaren, Dr 
E. Scott, Dr. Somerville, Dr. T. C. Jack, 
Dr. Currie, Principal Scrimger. Dr. Forrest, 
J. A. Clark, R. W. Dickie, Principal 
Dyde, Dr. McMillan, R. G. MacBeth, W. G. 
Brown, Dr. Farquharson, Dr. Love, Jas. 
Wallace, Dr. C. W. Gordon, Principal Gor- 
don, Dr.) vRamsay, Dr.) Riv Die BPraser, 
Dr. Drummond, Dr. Milligan, Dr. Lyle, Dr. 
Strachan, Dr. McGillivray, President Fal- 
coner, Principal Gandier, R. J. Laidlaw, 
Dr. Herridge, Dr. Armstrong, Dr. A. S&S. 
Grant, H. R. Grant, Frank Baird, Jas. 
Ross, Dr. W. H. Smith, J. W. Stephens, Dr. 
Sedgwick, Prof. Welsh, ministers, and Sir 
John Gibson, James Rodger, Col. McCrae, 
Walter Paul, President Murray, T. C. 
James, J. K. Macdonald, Judge Forbes, J. 
A. Paterson, Dr. J. A. Macdonald, elders. 


Communications were read from pres- 
byteries, sessions, congregations and indi- 
viduals, some of which suggested amend- 
ments to the proposed Basis of Union, 
others the hastening of negotiations for 
Organic Union, others recommending cau- 
tion and others still the postponement of 
the whole matter. These communications 
were carefully considered, and such amend- 
ments aS were approved of were ordered 
to be submitted to the Joint Committee. 

There was laid on the table a printed 
statement from an organisation formed 
“for the Preservation and Continuance of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada,” and 
the names of the initial Committee of this 
Organisation being asked for, were read, 
to the number of about a hundred and 
fifty. 


The general question of Church Union 
was long and carefully considered, and the 
following motion was proposed by Dr. E. 
Scott, and seconded by Mr. W. G. Brown: 


This Committee would reaffirm the 
great truth of the essential unity of all 
true Christians; and— 


Whereas this unity may find full ex- 
pression between the different Christian 
denominations, without merging them 
into one outward organization ;— 
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Whereas the elimination of the Presby- 
terian Church, as a separate organization, 
would be a distinct loss to the religious 
life and work of Canada at the present 
crisis in her history;— 


Whereas both the Union Committee and 
the General Assembly of 1905 declared. 
“That a union of the Churches, to be real 
and lasting, must carry the consent of the 
entire membership;’’— 


Whereas, in the vote of the Church 
taken two years ago, after eight years of 
discussion and agitation, only thirty-seven 
per cent. of the total membership of the 
Church voted in favour of Organic Union, 
while nearly half as many, more than fifty 
thousand members and elders, voted 
against Organic Union, showing that no 
Union at the present could be harmonious 
or complete;— 

Whereas, owing to pressure for Union 
by a part of the Church since the vote 
was taken, the continuance of the Presby- 
terian Church has been determined and 
organization effected to this end;— 


Whereas the pressure and unrest is 
already affecting injuriously the work of 
our Church, and continued pressure can 
only result in intensifying differences and 
hindering that work in still larger meas- 
ure ;— 

This Committee therefore recommend: 

(1) That the present negotiations for 
Organic Union be, in the meantime, dis- 
continued, leaving the Church free to pur- 
sue without distraction the great work 
that lies to her hand, and leaving the 
question of Organic Union to the leadings 
of Divine Providence in the days to come; 


(2) That the cordial Christian greet- 
ings of this Church be extended to the 
other negotiating Churches, with the 
assurance of our earnest prayers’ for their 
continued success in the great work of 
winning Canada and the World for Christ; 


(3) That the Assembly record its desire 
for the largest measure of Christian 
Unity between all Evangelical Churches, 
and for such co-operation in effort as will 
utilize to best advantage the Christian 
forces of our land. 


In amendment, it was moved by Dr. 
Herridge, and seconded by Principal Gor- 
don:— 


That, while we do not regard the voice 
of the Church as sufficiently pronounced as 
yet to warrant immediate action towards 
the, consummation of Organic Union, yet 
we shall welcome this issue as soon as’ the 
way seems prepared for it. 


In conformity with the instructions of 
the last General Assembly, we transmit to 
the Committees of the other ‘negotiating 
Churches the results of our deliberations 
up to the present time. 
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Meanwhile, we desire heartily to congra- 
tulate our brethren of the Methodist and 
Congregational Churches on the degree of 
unanimity they have reached upon this 
great subject. 


We reaffirm our belief that the closest 
possible relations should be maintained 
among the negotiating Churches, and 
would recommend that, in order to ascer- 
tain the actual necessities of the case, in 
view of our common work, a joint Com- 
mission be appointed to visit, as far as 
possible, all parts of the country, and to 
report the result of their investigations, 


through the Union Committees, to the 
governing courts Of the respective 
Churches. 

The amendment was carried over the 


motion by a vote of thirty-one to eight. 


Principal Gandier then moved in amend- 
ment to Dr. Herridge’s motion, seconded 
by Dr. Ramsay:— 


“That having considered further amend- 
ments to the present Basis of Union and 
alternative proposals as sent in from Pres- 
byteries, Sessions, Congregations and in- 
dividuals, we do now, in accordance with 
the instructions of the General Assembly, 
and in the hope that Union may be con- 
summated without any unnecessary delay, 
ask our sub-Committee to confer with rep- 
resentatives of the other negotiating 
Churches, with a view to common agree- 
ment on an amended Basis. 


“That the sub-Committee be further in- 
structed to bring before the joint Commit- 
tee the desirability of a*°complete survey of 
Church conditions throughout the Dom- 
inion, that before any vote is taken, our 
people may know the facts.” 


Dr. Herridge stated that he had submit- 
ted his motion in the hope of securing 
unanimity, and that, since this object had 
not been attained, he would, with the con- 
sent of the Committee, withdraw it. 

The permission sought was” granted, 
and the vote was taken on Dr. Gandier’s 
motion, which was carried by twenty-nine 
to seven. 


Mr. MacBeth gave in, on his own behalf 
and on behalf of those who agreed with 
him, the following Minority Report:— 

To The Venerable The General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
Union Committees, desire respectfully to 
present the following Minority Report:— 


(1) We affirm the great truth of the es- 
sential unity of all true Christians, and.— 


(2) Whereas the expression of this 
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unity in an organization is neither a Scrip- 
tural obligation nor a practical necessity. 


(3) Whereas the principles of liberty 
and progress that characterize Protestant 
Christianity are best conserved and pro- 
moted by the recognition of diversity in 
unity. 

(4) Whereas unity in service is a more 
effective means of securing and demon- 
strating united Christian effort than uni- 
formity of organization. 


(5) Whereas the elimination of the 
Presbyterian Church, as a separate Com- 
munion, would, in our opinion, be a ser- 
ious loss to the religious life and work of 
Canada at the present crisis in her history. 


(6) Whereas both the Union Committee 
and the General Assembly of 1905, de- 
clared ‘“‘That a union of the Churches, to be 
real and lasting, must carry the consent 
of the entire membership.”’ 


(7) Whereas the vote of the Church, 
taken two years ago, together with the 
subsequent action of Presbyteries in oppo- 
sition to going forward with Union, and 
the expressed determination of a large 
number of our people to continue the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, show 
conclusively that our Church, at the pres- 
ent time, is' not ripe for organic union. 


(8) Whereas the resolution of the 
majority of this Committee ignores the 
present serious situation in our Church 
and thereby aggravates it. 


(9) Whereas co-operation and wise ad- 
justments between the churches have been 
demonstrated to be a successful means of 
preventing overlapping. 

(10) Whereas the pressure for Union 
and the resulting unrest are affecting in- 
juriously the work of our Church, and 
continued pressure can only result in in- 
tensifying differences and hindering that 
work in still larger measure. 


We therefore recommend,— 


(a) That the negotiations for organic 
union be in the meantime discontinued, 
leaving the Church free to pursue without 
distraction the great work that lies to her 
hand, and leaving the question of organic 
union to the leadings of Divine Providence 
in the days to come. 

(b) That the Assembly records its 
desire for the largest measure of Christian 
Unity between all Evangelical Churches, 
and for such co-operation in effort, as will 
utilise to the best advantage the Christ- 
ian forces of our land. 

(Sgd.) Thos. Sedgwick, D.D., R. G. Mac- 
Beth, M.A., Walter Paul, W. G. Brown, 
Ded Ga dees, rank Baird. VA.) BD. 
scott, D.D., A. T. Love, D.D., James Rod- 
ger. 


It was agreed to recommend to the 
Joint Committee on Church Union that 
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the Basis of Union contain the following 
statement of the attitude of the United 
Church towards a wider union. 

“It shall be the policy of the United 
Church to foster the spirit of unity every- 
where, both in its own midst and, so far 
as it can, in other Christian churches, in 
the hope that this sentiment of unity may, 
in due time, so far as Canada is concerned, 
take shape in a Church which may fitting- 
ly be described as national. 

The following sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with similar committees 
representing the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches:—Dr. W. J. Clark, Pres- 
ident Murray, Dr. Ramsay, A. S. Grant, 
Dr. Drummond, Principal Scrimger, J. K. 
Macdonald, President Falconer, Principal 
Gandier, Dr. Herridge. 


REQUEST TO CONGREGATIONS. 


The annual meetings of congregations 
will be held about the middle of January. 
It would help the administration of the 
Church very greatly if at every one of 
these annual meetings, the congregation 
should enjoin its Mission Treasurer to for- 
ward to the Treasurer of the Church, dur- 
ing the first week of each quarter, the 
amount contributed to the Schemes in the 
preceding quarter, and prepare a notice to 
be read from the pulpit by the minister, 
showing the amount and the date on which 
the money is sent. 

The carrying on of the work of the 
Church during the past six months has 
been difficult. Many thousands of dollars 
have been lying in the hands of local 
treasurers, which, if forwarded to the 
Treasurer of the Church, would have 
greatly relieved the situation. All money 
Should be forwarded in one sum. Then 
toward the close of the year, the allocation 
of the amounts sent can be made by the 
congregation to the several Schemes of the 
Church. 

We shall hope that this most desirable 
financial change will be made for 1914, 
and that all congregations will remit at 
least quarterly. 


JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
Agent Western Section. 
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A VOICE FROM THE PEW. 


The Missionary Record of the U. F. 
Church of Scotland has the following, which 
is worthy of careful consideration and ap- 
plication by preachers everywhere. 


“There are lecturers on elocution in all 
our colleges, but how few students appear to 
have profited. Do they take pains to make 
audible the sermon on which much careful 
preparation has been spent? Do they try 
to be distinct in utterance, especially if 
there is any natural or artificial hindrance? 
Often the disappointed pew answers, No. 


Why are the prayers spoken so much 
lower than the sermon? Is it from reve- 
rence? The result to the pew is often dis- 
appointing and irritating. The ideal minis- 
ter of experience says he always preaches 
to his deaf hearers. Certainly the spoken 
sermon is always more audible than the 
read one. 


How many young probationers have 
wrecked their chances by inaudibility. See- 
ing a man preach is not enough; the listen- 
ing soul wants to hear. A friend after fifty 
years’ experience, said that he was more 
nervous than ever in entering the pulpit. 
But nervousness never lessened a man’s use- 
fulness and success if it is plain that he is 
in earnest with the Gospel of Christ. As 
Rabbi Duncan said: “It is the total want of 
fervour that is lamentable.” 


Why at least can not the psalms and 
hymns and chapters be distinctly announced? 
When a man gives out the verse first, the 
chapter second, and the book last, he re- 
verses the natural order, and when this is 
done only once, the chances are that the 
straining hearer finds the book but not the 
chapter and verse. 


Do not some preachers command their ser- 
vice, albeit it is liturgical and formal, sim- 
ply because it is carried through distinctly, 
decently, and in order! In these days when 
so many have ceased to go to church as a 
matter of course, is it not right to do every- 
thing possible in outward attraction to com- 
mend the message cf the Gospel? The Word 
comes with power, but it must be heard to 
be understood. 


It is inconceivable to me that any man 
who loves his country, and especially any 
Christian man, can do other at this time 
than support with all the force of his being 
any measure which will help to deliver us 
from the almost immeasurable evil of the 
drink traffic—Dr. Campbell Morgan. 


We are creatures of habit. We succeed 
or we -fail as we acquire good habits or bad 
habits; and we acquire good habits as 
easily as bad habits. Most people don’t 
believe this. Only those who find out suc- 
ceed in life-——Herbert Spencer. 
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OUR FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF OUR 
MISSIONARIES FROM CANADA 
IN THE FOREIGN FIELD. 


Note (1).—This list contains only the 
missionaries from Canada, appointed and 
sent forth by our F. M. Committee. 

(2).—Some of them are on furlough, 
Their friends will know their home ad- 
dress. We give simply their station. As 
new fields open and readjustments take 
place, some addresses may change. 

(3).—Please send to this office prompt 
notice of any omissions or misdirections 
or errors. 


Our New Hebrides Mission. 


Rev. H. A. Robertson, D.D., and wife 
Address, Erromanga, New Hebrides 
via Sydney, Australia. 


The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


Our Trinidad Mission. 
To 120,000 East Indians. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Morton, . 
Rev. H. H. Morton, B.D., and wife, 
Address, Tunapuna. 


Miss A. L. M. Blackader, 
Address, Tacarigua. 


Rev. S. A. Fraser, and wife, 
Rey. FE. J: Coffin, Ph:D-, 
Rev. R. Cumming, D.D., and wife. 
Rev. Charles Cumming. 
Miss Marion C. Outhitt, M.A., 
Address, San Fernando. 


Rev. W. I. Green and wife, 
Address, Couva. 


Rev. W. J. Jamieson, Ph.D., and wife, 
Miss A. J. Archibald, Truro, N.S. 
Miss McKenzie, Address, Princestown. 

These names should be addressed in 
addition to the above:— 

Trinidad, 
Bee Wired: 

The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


Cur British Guiana Mission. 
To 100,000 East Indians. 


Rev. J. B. Cropper, 


Address, Better Hope. 
R. G. Fisher and wife, 
E. Lockhart, 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Address, Suddie. 


J. A. Scrimgeour, M.A., and wife, 
Address. Georgetown. 


Rev. 


These names should. be addresse] in 
addition to the above:— 
British Guiana. 


The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


Cur Korean Mission, Japanese Empire. 
To One and a Half Millions. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. A. F. Robb, B.A., and wife, B.A., 
Miss Jennie B. Robb, 

Address, Wonsan (Gensan). 


Rev. D. M. McRae, B.A., and wife, 
Rey. L. L. Young, B.A., and wife, 
Miss K. McMillan, M.D., 
Miss L. H. McCully, 
Miss E. A. McCully, 
Address, Hamheung. 


Rev. R. Grierson, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Rev. A. R. Ross, B.D., 
Miss M. L. Rogers, 
Miss Hazel Kirk, 
Address Songchin (Joshin). 


Thos. D. Mansfield, M.D., and wife, 
Rev. A. H. Barker, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. D. A. Macdonald, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. S. J. Proctor, and wife, 
Miss Esther Smith, M.A., 
Miss Ethel McEachren, 
Miss Edna McLellan, 
Miss Ethel M. McFarlane, B.A., 
Address, Kainei. 


These names should be addressed in 
addition to the above:— 
Korea, Japan. 


The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


Note—“Kainei” is the station of the 


Western Section. 
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Gur Formosa Mission, Japanese Empire. 


To Over One Million of People. 


Rev. Wm. Gauld and wife, 

Rev. J. Y. Ferguson, M.A., M.D., and wife, 

Rev. Milton Jack, M.A., B.D., and wife, 

Rev. Duncan MacLeod, B.A., and wife, 

Geo. W. McKay, M.A., and wife, 

Miss Jane Kinney, B.A., 

Miss Hannah Connell, 

Miss Mabel G. Clazie, 

Miss Lily Adair, 

Miss Isabel Elliott, 

A. A. Gray, M.D., C.M., and wife, 

Kenneth Dowie, B.Sc., 
Address, Tamsul, 

Formosa, 


Japan. 


The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


Our South China Mission. 
To Over One Million of People. 


Rev. W. R. McKay, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
J. A. McDonald, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Rev. T. A. Broadfoot, B.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. Robert Duncanson, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Agnes I. Dickson, B.A., 
Miss Jessie MacBean, M.D., 
Miss Rachel McLean, 
Miss Ethel C. Reid, 
Miss Florence Langrill, 

Address, Kongmoon, 

via Hong Kong, 


South China. 


The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


Qur Mission in Central India. 


To Three and a Half Millions of People. 


Rev. W. A. Wilson, M.A., D.D., and wife, 
. J. A. Sharrard, M.A., B.D., 

Rev. D. J. Davidson, B.A., and wife, M.D., 
Rev. Robt. Schofield, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. A. A. Scott, B.A., and wife, 

Miss Janet White, 

Miss Harriet Thompson, 

Miss Jessie Duncan, 

Miss Elizabeth McMaster, M.D., 

Miss Ethel Glendinning, 

Miss Lizbeth Robertson, B.A., 


Address, Indore. 


Rey. F. H. Russell, M.A., and wife, 
Rev. A. P. Ledingham, B.A., and wife, 


Vou. 39, No. 1. 


Mr. L. D. S. Coxson 
Address Rasalpura. 


Rev. J. T. Taylor, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Jessie Weir, 
Miss Florence E. Clearihue, 
Miss Janet E. Sinclair, 
Miss M. H. Brebner, 
Address, Mhow. 


Rev. D. G. Cock, B.A., and wife, 
Address, Sitamau. 


Miss Chone Oliver, M.D., 
Miss Margaret Mackellar, M.D., 
Miss Catherine Campbell, 
Miss Margaret Cameron, 
Miss M. MacHarrie, 
Address, Neemuch. 


Rev. F. J. Anderson, B.A., and wife, 
Mrs. E. E. Menzies, 
Address, Jaora. 


Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., and wife, 
J. M. Waters, M.D., and wife, 
Address, Rutlam. 


Alex. Nugent, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Miss Jessie Grier, 
Miss Margaret Drummond, 
Miss Mabel E. Maclean, 
Address, Ujjain. 
Rev. W. J. Cook, B.A., and wife, 
Address, 


Miss Margaret O’Hara, M.D., 
Miss M. Herdman, 
Miss Margaret Coltart, 


Khalghat. 


Address, Dhar. 


Rev. J. Buchanan, M.D., and wife, M.D., 
D. E. McDonald and wife, 
Miss Bertha W. Robson, M.A., 
Address Bhabra, via Dohad, 
Panch Mahals. 


Rev. J. S. McKay, B.A., and wife, 
A. G. McPhedran, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
; Address, Barwaha. 


Rev. D. F. Smith, B.A., and wife, 
Address, Manpur. 


Rev. J. Harcourt, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Bella Goodfellow, 
Address, Kharua, 


in our India Mission 
in addition to the 


All these names 
should be addressed, 
above:— 

Central India. 


The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 
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Our Mission in Honan, North China. 


To Eight Millions of People. 


Rev. J. Goforth, and wife, 

Rev. Murdoch McKenzie, D.D., and wife, 
Rev. J. Griffith, B.A., and wife, 

Percy C. Leslie, M.D., M.R.C.S., and wife, 
Rev. Gillies Eadie, B.A., and wife, 

Rev. J. D. McRae, M.A., and wife, 

Miss M. I. McIntosh, 

Miss Jean I. Dow, M.D., 

Miss Mina A. Pyke, 

Miss Ethel Cameron, 

Miss M. Logan, M.A., 


Address, Changteho. 


Wm. McClure, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Rev. W. H. Grant, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. R. A. Mitchell, M.A., and wife, 
Rev. A. W. Lochead, B.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. H. P. S. Luttrell, B.A., and wife, B.A., 
F. M. Auld, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Mr. Hugh MacKenzie and wife, 
feu carr Harris,,M.D., MM R-C:S,,(13-R.C,P. 
Miss Margaret H. Brown, B.A., 
Miss Margaret F. Walks, B.A., 
Miss Isabel McIntosh, 
Miss E. McLennan, B.A., 
Address, Weihwei. 


Rev. Jos. A. Mowatt, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. James Menzies, M.D., and wife, 
Rev. J. A. Slimmon and wife, 

Rev. H. A. Boyd, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Mark H. Wheeler, B.A., and wife, 

Miss Annie O’Neill, 

Miss Margaret R. Gay, 

Miss Grace Sykes, 


Address, Hwaiking. 


Rev. Andrew Thomson, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. T. A. Arthurs, B.A., and wife, 

J. B. Hattie, B.Se., and wife, 

Miss Margaret Macdonald, 

Miss Leah Dinwoody, 


Address, Tao Kou. 


Rev. J. H. Bruce, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. J. M. Menzies, B.A., B.Se., and wife, 


Address, Wu An. 


Rev. G. M. Ross, B.A., and wife, 


Address Hsiu Wu. 


Rev. Harold M. Clark, B.A., and wife, 


Address, Kaifengfu. 


All these names in our Honan Mission 
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should be addressed in addition to the 


above: — 
North Honan, 
China. 
via London and Siberia, 
The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


Rev. D. MacGillivray, M.A., D.D., 
Miss M. Verne McNeely, B.A., 
Address, 143 N. Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, 
China. 


The rate of postage is two cents per 0zZ. 


Mrs. Ratcliffe and Miss Winifred War- 
ren, teachers in school for missionaries 
children at Weihwei. 


GETTING CLOSE TO OTHERS. 


There is always a way to the heart of 
a man whom we are determined to win 
for Jesus Christ, and it is worth while to 
take any amount of trouble to find that 
way. This was the lesson taught by Paul, 
who became ‘all things to all men” that 
he might ‘‘by all means save some.”’ 


When Henry B. Whipple—later Bishop 
Whipple—was beginning his work in Chi- 
cago, he asked the chief engineer of the 
Galena Railroad as to the best way to 
reach the railroad men in the parish. 


“How much do you know about a steam 
engine? Nothing? Then read Lardner’s 
‘Railway Economy’ until you are able to 
ask an engineer a question about a loco- 
motive and he not think you a fool.’’ 


“T followed his advice, and in due season 
went to the roundhouse, and here I found 
a number of men studying a locomotive. 


“Observing that it was’ a Taunton en- 
gine with inside connections, I asked at 
a venture, ‘Which do you like the better, 
inside or outside connections?’ This was 
followed by questions about steam heat- 
ers and variable exhausts, and in less than 
half an hour I was taught far more than 
I had learned from my book. 


“In leaving I said: ‘Boys, where do you 
go to church? I have a free church in 
Metropolitan Hall, where I shall be glad 
to see you, and if at any time you have 
an accident and need me, I will gladly 
go to you.’ 

“The following Sunday every man was 
in church. This was before the day of 
air-brakes, and accidents were frequent. 
Whenever I heard of one, I immediately 
went to the sufferer and very soon I found 
that superintendents and station-masters 
were expressing their approval of ‘that 
sort of religion,’ and many of the officials 
became members of my congregation.” 
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A FIRST LETTER FROM KOREA. 
Miss EpnA MCLELLAN. 
Kainei, Korea, Oct. 24th, 1913. 


Dear Dr. Scott, 

More than two weeks here now, so it 
is time for a letter reporting arrival. 
From Nova Scotia to Korea! Such a long 
distance—such a difference in the appear- 
ance of ihe country, in the people and 
in their habits! Yet the sky looks just 
the same, and the sun and moon and stars 
tell us that the Divine Hand controlling 
them is the same as in the home-land. 

Our journey was a pleasant one. It 
covered nearly two months. The trip 
across the continent was made specially 
interesting for some of the party who 
were held up for three days in the moun- 
tains near Field by a land-slide. They 
barely got through in time to make con- 
nection with the boat. 

We sailed 9th September. 
together with friends, gathered on the 
wharf at Victoria and watched, as. she 
slowly drew in, the ship that was to be 
our home for the next two weeks. The 
“Sanuki Maru” is a Japanese boat and 
proved to be very comfortable. 

The first four or five days were testing 
enes as, homesick and seasick, I lay, all 
day long, on my steamer chair, but by 
the second week I was quite ready to en- 
joy everything. 

The weather was good all the way; at 
times, just rough enough to be interest- 
ing. The passengers proved very con- 
genial, we soon became like one big 
family and were almost sorry when land 
was sighted and our ocean voyage was 
done. 


Nine of us, 


On 25th September we docked at Yoko- 
hama and got our first glimpse and first 
impressions of the ‘‘Hast.’’ Mr. Foote 
met us’ there and we were glad to have 
him with us the rest of our way to Korea. 

Going ashore that first evening we saw 
so many interesting things as we walked 
the narrow streets; little shops all along 
on either side, the whole front of them 
open and the wares all in full view and 
much of them within reach from the 


VoLe39 Now. 


street, the busy Jap always eager for a 
customer, the little women clattering along 
with their wooden shoes, most of them 
with a ‘baby on the back. 

But the Jinrickshas were the most in- 
teresting of all, like baby carriages, andy 
the funny looking men that drew them. 
If they are not noted for beauty or in- 
telligence they certainly are for persis- 
tance. To politely say ‘‘no thank you” to 
their salute to “‘have a ride” has no effect 
at all. They never think of turning away, 
but follow along, repeating and empha- 
sizing their request, and the further we 
go the larger grows the following till we 
have more than a dozen after us. We got 
in coming back and had our first ride 
in a “‘rickshaw.”’ It was so funny to be 
drawn along in the little doll buggies by 
those odd looking men. There were six 
of us and we made quite an imposing pro- 
cession. 

The next day we bade farewell to our 
boat and the rest of our party, and came 
by rail to Kobe. It is about a twelve 
hour run. The Japanese train is much 
smaller than those in Canada and the. 
sleeping apartments not so comfortable, 
but it was very good. At Kobe we were 
entertained at the home of Mr. J. B. 
Thornton, and we appreciated being in a 
home once more; we all stayed there over 
Sunday. 

On Monday morning we started again 
on our journey, this time on the SS. ‘‘Tate- 
gami Maru,’’ the largest and best equipped 
of the coast boats, though it seemed small 
in comparison with the one we were used 
to. 

It was at meal time that we felt most 
sorry for ourselves for we had to eat 
Japanese food, and the fish-soup, raw 
meat, dried fish, etc., did not appeal to 
us. There was rice too with every meal 
and we had to eat it with chop-sticks. 

We were on this boat a whole week, but 
we were fortunate in being able to get 
a meal ashore almost every day at the 
different ports of call. We called at Moji, 


Nagasaki, Fusan and Wonsan, then 
Sheishin which was our destination. We 
found much that was ‘‘Western’’ in all 


these cities, good hotels that would com- 
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pare favorably with any we have in Can- 
ada. 


At Fusan we set our feet for the first 
time on Korean soil and for the first time 
saw areal live Korean. And how odd he 
looks in his white clothes, his.long flow- 
ing coat, his loose baggy trousers, his 
little black horse-hair hat that looks like 
a stove-pipe on top of his head. 

The women dress in white too, and 
carry such heavy weights on the head and 
almost invariably a baby on the back. 

On Monday morning, October 6th, we 
landed at Sheishin, and our long sea voy- 
age was over. We were: still fifty-six 
miles from our destination, which dis- 
tance was covered in the primitive and 
odd looking push-car. We could not get 
our baggage through the customs and 
packed up in time to start that day, so we 
stayed over night in Sheishin. 

We stayed at a Japanese inn and ex- 
perienced the new sensations of leaving 
our shoes at the door and going in on 
stocking feet, of eating our meals off the 
floor, and sleeping on the floor. 

That trip on the push cars was the 
most interesting part of all our journey, 
but Ill reserve it for some future time. 


We received a royal welcome at Kainei. 
All the Christians of the city were out to 
meet us. They rang the church bell and 
gathered all together, the school children 
all standing in a stiff straight row and at 
a word from their teacher bowing low 
before us. 

We had a ten-minute walk to the mis- 
sion houses, and as we walked along, fol- 
lowed by all that crowd, whose grateful 
welcome we could feel, though we could 
not understand their expression of it, our 
hearts were full, and we thanked God, 
who had brought us all the way in safety 
and has given us the honor of coming to 
teach these people. 

We were soon comfortably settled in 
' the nice new houses of Dr. Mansfield and. 
Mr. McDonald whose good cheer and wel- 
come were greatly appreciated. 


Now we are getting used to the strange 
sights—the oddly dressed Koreans, the 
mud houses, the squeaking ox carts, the 
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little mules so heavily laden, getting used 
to being always followed by a crowd of 
staring spectators’ every time we go out, 
and I suppose we do look as funny to 
them as they do to us. 

We have already started at the lan- 
guage ibut—oh dear—such a hopeless 
task it seems, and such a barrier it is be- 
tween us and the great work which needs 
us’ so much and which we are so anxious 
to get started at. But ‘by and ‘by, if we 
have patience and perseverance and grit 
I suppose we will master it. We are all 
in the best of health and cheer, and en- 
joying everything. 


AMONG FORMOSAN WOMEN. 
LETTER FROM Miss MABEL G. CLAZIE. 


Tamsui, Formosa, October 15th, 1913. 
Dear Dr. MacKay:— 

You will be glad to know that. Miss 
Kinney has reached us safely. We are 
all so glad to welcome her again, and are 
hoping now that we may be able to do 
more country work. 

I visited some of our country stations 
during the holidays, and the people do 
seem so ready and anxious to hear. Now 
is certainly our opportunity here, if only 
there. were more of us to overtake the 
work. 

At one place I visited this summer, we 
went’ out after an afternoon meeting to 
visit some of the homes, and they led us 
directly to the home of a woman who had 
lately become interested. 

She invited us to go in and ‘“‘speak the 
gospel’ in her home. She called the other 
women of the household, and we had an 
audience of about a dozen. We cannot 
say how much they understood, but we 
pray that the words spoken may bear fruit. 

Some of the women came out to service 
that night, and one with whom I had a 
long conversation afterward seemed to be 
so anxious to find out the Truth. I don’t 
think I ever found one inquiring so earn- 
estly. We see evidences, here and there, of 
the Spirit’; working among the people and 
we do hope to be able to take advantage of 
every opportunity. 

In the station I have just mentioned, the 
church (or rather just a rented room) has 
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only been opened about a year, and the 
interest is most encouraging. Some, 
openly opposed about a year ago, are now 
earnest hearers. 

That is just one station, but wherever 
we go, we find the people ready to listen, 
and we know His Word shall not return 
void. In many cases it may not be ac- 
cepted but we go on in faith, knowing that 
the increase will come. 

We do so need your prayers for the 
work in this Island and for ourselves that 
we may be faithful to the trust that is 
given us. 


IN THE BHIL COUNTRY. 


A Notable Presbytery Meeting. 


LETTER FROM REV. J. BUCHANAN, M.D. 


Amkhut, Bhabra. P.O. Central India, 
October 25, 1918. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

Presbytery is over and the members have 
gone to the great harvest of their several 
districts. What a Presbytery it was, away 
here in.the jungles! That too in spite of 
the fact that many of the members of 
Presbytery did not come. It was too far, 
too expensive. The roads, unmade since 
the fifty-three inch monsoon, were too 
rough. Nature’s Bhil-cart roads over the 
Vindia Mountains, this season of the year, 
is an experience. 

The Indian pastors, elders and students 
preferred to walk the last ten or twelve 
miles. Perhaps it was well they did, with 
carts upsetting—not into what used to be 
such fun at home—a soft snow bank. 

One of the carts, oxen and all, went 
over. Little was broken. as the carts were 
loaded mostly with bundles of bedding. 
If the heads filled with good Calvinism 
had been there, the contact with stones 
below might have been serious for—well, 
probably for the heads. 

City men not much used to walking, 
even on the level, were very tired by what 
seemed an interminable walk over the 
hills, but when they saw the Mission bun- 
galow, the school, the Mission hall, hope 
revived. They rejoiced like the Jews from 
Nazareth or Capernaum at sight of Jeru- 
salem, for Amkhut too is surrounded by 
high, well wooded hills. It is becoming 
the Jerusalem of the Bhils. They all 
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seemed to feel afterwards that they had 
not paid too dear for the presbytery they 
got. One has written back. ‘‘The trip 
was really a great help and inspiration to 
me.”’ 

I have always felt that the coming of a 
Presbytery should be a great help to the 
place as well as to the presbyters. It is 
doubtless easier to make it that where 
Presbytery has seldom or never \been seen, 
and especially if in the jungle. If it is' true 
that the city’s familiarity with the pres- 
bytery has bred indifference, would it not 
be better to meet elsewhere for a while? 

The first hour of the day was given up 
to Bible study for the young Bhil students 
and presbyters. Even going-to-bed-late- 
presbyters turned out for the morning 
watch. The two last hours of each day, 
four to six, were devoted to'a general 
meeting for the Amkhut congregation, 
which all the presbyters also attended. 

There was a spirit of prayer and expect- 
ation. We had written to the different 
Stations asking those coming to come with 
a message. We were not disappointed. 
One and another said, “It is good to be 
here.’? Many spoke, but the time was all 
too short to hear all that were ready and 
eager to testify. 


The chief addresses were messages of 
power such as Jabbalpur, Lucknow and 
Sialkot conventions would have rejoiced 
in and been edified to hear. There is a 
splendid reserve power in the Church that 
God’s Spirit may call out if we will only 
let Him do so. * 

Bapu Bhai, who was loaned to the Bhil 
work at its inception and gave splendid, 
quiet service, came back to find many 
earnest Bhil Christians. where he had 
known looters and devil worshippers. 
What wonder that he wept for joy, when 
he tried to tell of the great hunger. 

Mr. Taylor dwelt on the Ephesian 
Christian’s armour. How real the story 
is to those who have had to use the carnal 
weapons in their tribal wars, and now 
have to fight a harder fight against spirit- 
ual enemies. There is no doubt the apostle 
Paul was inspired to write for the Bhils. 

The young pastor of Mhow, Rev. Sam- 
uel Kareem, preached a telling sermon on 
the great necessity of some one to inter- 
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pret Christ and his great salvation 
through the Cross of Calvary to the people 


about us. He used the beautiful story of 
Phillip interpreting Is. 53 to the Ethio- 
pian. 


Pastor Ellis, borne up by many prayers 
and gripped by the difficulties of the forty 
miles way in from Dohad Station, preached 
in the power of the Holy Spirit on “Christ 
the way.” 

Mr. Harcourt spoke to the children. and 
got not only their ear, but that of the 
grown ups as well. Almost the closing 
word was given by that thoughtful 
brother, always good, the Rev. Yohan Ma- 
sih. His subject was the use of God’s 
Word illustrated by the Manna. 


Two additional elders, Gangji and Ram- 
lal were ordained during the meetings. 
Cuman, elder of Amkhut, expressed the 
thankfulness of the congregation for the 
meeting of presbytery, and the great help 
the members of presbytery had been to us 
all. He also asked the pastors, elders and 
missionaries to carry the Christian sala- 
ams from the Bhil country to. their 
churches and congregations. 

Mr. Yohan Masih responded, telling of 
the help they had also received. Then we 
all stood and sang in Hindi that grand old 
Psalm which first rang in and filled the 
hills and hearts of Judea with praise, 


“Lord bless and pity us. 

Shine on us with thy face. 

That the earth thy way and nations all 
May know thy saving grace.”’ 


As the benediction was pronounced, I 
am sure many offered a silent prayer or 
registered a solemn vow to be more faith- 
ful in the coming days, that more men and 
women may share in this blessed Gospel. 

These meetings seemed rather to help 
than hinder in the discharge of the ordin- 
ary presbytery business. There was such 
a spirit of earnest devotion, humbleness 
and good will, that the regular work was 
also a delight. Our own Dr. Campbell of 
Rutlam, though not present, was unanim- 
ously nominated Moderator of the coming 
General Assembly at Allahabad. 

Four students for licence appeared 
before Presbytery. In addition to the or- 
dinary subjects and trials set for them, 
they were especially enjoined, in connec- 
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tion with the matter of the certainty of 
their call to the ministry, to remem- 
ber that the Lord Jesus had said to Peter 
and the other disciples. ‘‘Follow me and I 
will make you fishers of men.” It was 
pointed out that the surest proof that God 
was calling them to the ministry in this 
non-christian land would be that he was 
using them by his Spirit to win people to 
Christ the Saviour and Lord. Let each 
one seek such evidence of their call. 

The Presbytery has left.a sweet savour 
behind. Hence it is not strange that the 
Amkhut session. which met this morning, 
should ask the Presbytery to come again 
soon. The Bhils know how to appreciate 
their neighbour’s good things and some of 
them seem as eager now to loot a man of 
his heavenly things’ as they used to be of 
his earthly things. Some of them covet 
earnestly, as we do for them, the best 
gifts. 

A letter from an Indian presbyter, come 
since writing the above, says, “‘The King 
dom is coming. Since being out I pray 
every day for the Bhils and for you, etc.” 
May these lines lead to a little more prayer 
for the Bhil nation! 


FORGIVENESS. 


Nothing is harder than to forgive a 
malicious wrong, a harm done us, in a 
matter where we know we were right. 


Sir Eardley Wilmot was an _ English 
baronet, widely known as a leader in 
social life, and a man of great personal 
dignity and force of character. Having 
been a distinguished Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas he was often 
consulted by friends as to perplexing 
social questions. 


On one occasion, a statesman came to 
him in great excitement over an injury 
just inflicted on him. He told the story 
with warmth, and used strong epithets 
indescribing the malice which had in- 
flicted the wrong. 

“Ts not my indignation righteous?’’ he 
asked impetuously. ‘‘Will it not be man- 
ly to resent such an injury?” 


“Yes,” was the calm reply. “It will 
be manly to resent it, but it will be god- 
like to forgive it.’’ 


The answer was so unexpected and so 
convincing that the statesman had not 
another word to say.- He afterward con- 
fessed to a friend that these words caused 
his anger to suddenly depart, leaving him 
a different and a better man.—Selected. 


Young 


“PURPOSE, PERSISTENCY AND 
POWER IN PRAYER.” 


By Rev. A. MacGituivray, D.D. . 


(Y. P. S. Topic, 4th Jan.) 


“Prayer is an offering up of our desires 
unto God for things agreeable to his will, 
in the name of Christ, with confession of 
our sins, and thankful acknowledgement 
of his mercies.” Such is the admirable 
definition of our Shorter Catechism. 


The Purpose of Prayer. 


Prayer is an acknowledgement of our 
need, and an explicit confession of our 
faith in God and of our belief in his power 
and willingness to help us. Our purpose 
in prayer is 

(a) To obtain mercy. ‘‘We all have 
sinned.” “If we confess our sins He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness. ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner’”’ 
cried the penitent and humbled publican, 
and we have it on the authority of Jesus 
_ that “this man went down to his’ house 
justified.”’ 

(b) “‘To obtain grace to help in time of 
need”’ “‘Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation.’’ ‘“‘This poor man cried 
and the Lord heard him and saved him 
out of all his troubles.”’ 


(c) To obtain a fuller knowledge of 
God’s will ‘‘Teach me thy will, O: Lord.’ 
“O Lord open thou my lips and my mouth 
shall shew forth thy praise.’’ 

(d) For spiritual blessing, ‘‘Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness and all these things. shall be 
added unto you.” ‘“‘Seek and ye _ shall 
find.”’ “If ye then be risen with Christ 
seek those things that are above.”’ 


(e) To obtain temporal blessings, 
“Give us this day our daily’ bread.’ “‘I 
have been young and now am old, yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging bread.” 


(f) To save others, Abraham besought 


Jehovah for Sodom. Moses interceded 
for Israel, the Saviour for his disciples. 
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through thy truth, keep them from the 
evil. For his enemies Christ prayed ‘‘Fa- 
ther forgive them for they know not what 
they do.’’ ‘“‘Ask of me and I will give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.’’ 


People’s Societies 


Persistency. 


“And Jesus spake a parable unto them 
to this end, that men ought always to 
pray, and not*to faint.” “abuke 187-3. 


Christ’s example is one of habitual com- 
munion with and prayer to the Father. It 
has been aptly said, that in the urgency 
of His work He often went without food 
and rest, and sleep, but He always took 
time to pray. 

Christ’s call to his disciples is, ““Ask 
and it shall be given you, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.”’ 

Paul writing to the brethren in Rome, 
gives this counsel, ‘‘Rejoicing in hope, pa- 
tient in tribulation, continuing instant in 
prayer.’’ To the brethren in Thessalon- 
ica he writes, ‘‘Pray without ceasing.’’ 
And to Timothy, his son in the faith, “I 
will therefore that men pray everywhere, 
lifting up holy hands, without wrath and 
doubting vee - continuing in supplications 
and prayers night and day.” 


The persistence of Jacob at the ford 
Jabbok illustrates this point.‘‘ And Jacob 
was left alone, and there wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day, 
And he said ‘‘Let me go for the day break- 
eth.”’? And he said, ‘“‘I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me’’—And he _ blessed 
him there.’’ 

There must be holiness of life. 
“Tf I regard iniquity in my heart the Lord 
will not hear me.’ ‘‘The prayer of the 
upright is his delight.” ‘‘Lifting up holy 
hands without wrath and doubting.”’ 
Power. 


The Bible abounds with instances of 
prevailing prayer. Abraham pleaded for 
Sodom, and not until he ceased asking did 
God cease granting. Jacob received a 
new name, Israel, for as a Prince he had 
power with God and with men and did 
prevail. Moses besought the Lord for the 
erring Hebrews and the Lord heard him, 
and stayed His judgment. Samuel cried 
unto the Lord for the children of Israel, 
“and the Lord heard him, and delivered 
them out of the hands of the Philistines.”’ 
David declares, ‘In my distress I called 
upon the Lord and cried unto my God: He 
heard my voice.’’ 


Paul and Silas in prison at midnight 
prayed and sang praises unto God; .and 
the prisoners heard them, and suddenly 
there was a great earthquake so that the 
foundations of the prison were shaken 
and immediately al the doors were 
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opened, and every one’s bands were 1loos- 
ed.’’ The thief on the cross prayed ‘‘Lord 
remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom, and the answer was, “To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in paradise.”’ 


I. THE SALVATION VERSE. JOHN 
3: 16. 
By Rev. S. H. Eastman, B.A. 


(Y. P. S. Topic, llth Jan.) 


Luther used to call this verse: ‘‘The 
Little Bible,’’ or ‘“‘The Little Gospel,’’. be- 
cause it contains the essence of all the 
Gospels. And yet, precious as it is, it 
is not as often the text of a sermon 
as might be expected. A minister re- 
cently examined seventy volumes of ser- 
mons by some of the best’ preach- 
ers of the past century, and did not find one 
sermon on this great text. 

It has four great, outstanding thoughts:— 
God, — Love, — Faith, — Life — and these 
thoughts connected as by a golden chain— 
God at one end of the chain, eternal life 
at the other end; and, between these, Love 
is God’s hand reaching down to save, and 
Faith is man’s hand reaching up to receive’ 


from God the Life which is His gift to 
every one that believeth. 
1. God. 

Jesus Christ called Him “Father” and 


taught His disciples to do the same. 

Men have tried to define God, and have 
realized how difficult it is. 

When the Westminster Divines were pre- 
paring our Shorter Catechism, after much 
thought and discussion, almost despairing 
of agreeing upon any definition of God that 
would satisfy them, they suspended work, 
and asked one of their number to lead them 
in prayer for the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. He began his prayer with the 
words,— 

“OQ Thou who art a Spirit, Infinite, Eter- 
nal, and Unchangeable, in Thy Being, 
Wisdom, Power, Holiness, Justice, Goodness 
and Truth,’ etc—and the whole Assembly, 
as one man, agreed that those opening words 
of the prayer were the answer to their pray- 
er, and adopted them as the answer to the 
fourth question—‘What is God?” 

But though that is probably 
human definition, yet who 
GOD? 


2. Love. 

Love is the second great thought. This 
God who created the world, and against 
Whom the world rebelled—‘‘So LOVED 
the world,” etc. 

If the word “God” is the greatest noun 
in our language, the word “Love” is the 
greatest verb. 


the best 
can define 
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“God so loved—that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” Who can measure that? 
Who can write down its length and breadth 
in a book? Nay— 


“Could we with ink the ocean fill, 

And were the skies of parchment made,— 

Were every stock on earth a quill, 

And every man a scribe by trade, 

To write the love of God above, 

Would drain the ocean dry; 

Nor would the scroll contain the whole, 

Though spread from sky to sky.” 

Something of the greatness of the love of 
God is seen when you think of its object, 
“God—loved the WORLD.” 


We will not define that word either, lest we 
weaken it, and make it a smaller word than 
Jesus made it. We might leave out some 
good Samaritan, some publican or sinner,— 
some outcast. Leave it as Jesus spoke it, 
all-embracing, stretching out its arms and 
gathering in all “nations and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues.” 


He loved it, not because—“the world’—is 
worthy of such love—for the world “hated” 
Him when He came—but spite of its un- 
worthiness; for, as Rowland Hill says, 
“Strength of affection is proof, not of the 
worthiness of the object loved, but of the 
largeness of the soul that loves.” 


The parent loves the child more than the 
child loves the parent, not because the child 
is worthier (he may be utterly unworthy), 
but because the parent’s heart is larger. 
And so the Heavenly Father loves the world, 
not because it is worthy, but because He has 
an infinitely loving heart. The history of 
God’s dealings with men proves that an in- 
creasing purpose of love runs through the 
ages. 

But. nothing so proves and magnifies the 
love of God for the world as the gift which 
it drew from Him. “God so loved the world 
that He gave His Son.” That little monosyl- 
lable “so” points to the completest and sub- 
limest measure of Divine Love. ‘‘God so 
loved the world that He gave.’’ Love de- 
lights. to give, must give. But mark the 
gift—“His Son.’ Still more impressive 
proof: of love,—‘‘His only begotten Son.” 

Of what that meant for the Father every 
true parent gets a faint, far off glimpse, but 
what did it mean for the Son? It meant 
sacrifice, crucifixion. The Baptist said ‘“Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sin of the world” (John 1: 29). 


According to the Levitical law, how did 
a lamb take away sin? Not by example, nor 
by instruction, but by sacrifice, by standing 
in the room of the sinner, and suffering for 
him. Jesus, the Lamb of God, stood in the 
room of the sinner, and suffered for him. 
“He bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” 

To what end, for what purpose did God 
give. His only begotten Son? That men 
might have life. ‘Eternal Life.” 
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3. Life. 

That is the third great thought of this 
salvation verse. But life suggests death, 
and eternal life, eternal death. ‘“Perish!”’ 
That is the dark background on which the 
Jospel is written. “You can’t paint an angel 
on white,” and you can’t write a Gospel 
unless you have a dark background on 
which to write it. The Gospel és the Gos- 


pel, it is ‘good news” because it saves 
men; and in saving them it saves them 
from something; it saves them from 


perishing. 

And it saves from perishing because it 
saves from sin. The wages of sin is death” 
(Rom. 6: 23): and the Gospel of Christ, or 
the Christ of the Gospel saves men from that 
awful spiritual death, and gives them life 
instead, spiritual life, eternal life. 

That is what we, sinners, “dead.... in 
sing” (Eph. 2: 1), need, and that the Gospel 
offers in this grand ‘“‘Salvation verse.” We 
often impoverish that glorious message. 
We say “If men trust in Christ they will 
have forgiveness, peace, safety, joy.” All 
true, but short of the truth. God so loved 
the world that He gave His Son to die that 
men might have Life “Hverlasting Life.” 


Prof. Henry Drummond well says:—‘‘The 
Gospel offers men Life. Never offer men a 
thimbleful of Gospel. Do not offer them 
merely peace, or safety or joy. Tell them 
how Christ came to give men a more abun- 
dant life than they have, a life abundant 
in love, and therefore abundant in salvation 
for themselves, and in enterprise for the re- 
demption of a perishing world. 

“And be sure you tell them that ever- 
lasting life is everlasting, is eternal. Some 
lose the very heart of this truth because 
they do not know or believe that. They 
think that a man who believes in Christ to- 
day [and, therefore, has everlasting life 
(John 6: 47),] May cease to believe in Him 
to-morrow, and therefore lose the life, and 
perish. A weak, comfortless doctrine, that! 
Was the life which that man had, eternal 
life, if in a day, or a decade it could become 
eternal death? See Paul’s belief, IT Mm. 
12. And Christ’s declaration, John 10: 28 
- 6: 87. Thank God for the Life! Thank 
tod for the everlastingness of it! 


4. Faith. 

How does this ‘everlasting life’? become 
ours? By faith. ‘Whosoever believeth.” 

That is not merely intellectual belief, a 
belief about Christ. For example, one may 
believe all about Nero, and yet may know 
him to have been one of the vilest, cruellest 
monsters that ever disgraced a throne,—one 
in whom no one could place the slightest 
trust. But to believe in, or on, one is to 
trust that one. Hence, to believe in Christ 
is to trust Him, to trust in Him, to trust 
Him as a Saviour, to trust Him to save 
“vou” from sin. 

It is a moral act, and not merely an in- 
tellectual one. It seems a small thing, on 
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which to make so much depend; and yet 
it is radical,—goes to the roots of the life, 
and determines its whole course. 


Study Christ’s own illustration of the 
faith that saves. (John 3: 14-15). A look 
at the brazen serpent was all that 


was required from those bitten Israelites, 
as the condition of healing. And, as Marcus 
Dods says—‘‘Less could not have been ask- 
ed; more, in some cases, could not have been 
given.” 


Their suffering was the consequence of 
their unbelief and rebellion. In order to its 
cure, therefore, unbelief must give place to 
trust, rebellion to affection. And when the 
brazen serpent was “lifted up’ on its pole, 
and the proclamation was made that “if a 
serpent had bitten any man, when he be- 
held the serpent of brass he lived” (Num. 
21: 9), the simple looking to the serpent 
showed faith in God’s word, turning to God 
in the heart, trust in God for healing. 


And so, to receive healing from the up- 
lifted Christ, there must be a similar act of 
faith. “That whosoever believeth in Him,” 
trusteth in Him, ete. 


It is a little thing, and an easy thing in 
itself, but it indicates a great and difficult 
change of mind. The act of faith is so easy 
that a child can do it, the dying ean do it, 
e. g., the dying thief did it. Just a turning 
to Christ, with a sincere, contrite, believing 
prayer for mercy, and the answer is Life, 
Life Everlasting. 

But before one can truly offer such a pray- 
er, he must hate the sin he has loved, sub- 
mit to the God he has resisted, and trust 
the Christ he has distrusted; a change too 
great for many. Is it too great for you? 


PUTTING HEART INTO MEN. 


No man ought to be guilty of the un- 
speakable fault of needlessly crushing out 
the high hopes of any brother man. Life 
and life’s work for any of us require cou- 
rage, and to take away any man’s mettle 
for the struggle and the task and give him 
doubt and hesitation and distrust instead is 
to be guilty of a hideous crime. 


When you are airily flinging out your 
pessimism and insisting that this is the 


devil’s world and that every man has his 
price and a pretty cheap one at that, the 
danger is that someone will half believe 
you and lose something of his faith and 
grip upon eternal and abiding things. 

To inspire a hope in a man, hope for 
himself, for his friends, for the future of 
goodness, is to do one of the best things 
you can possibly do for him, 

To not do this when you can is to miss 
a great opportunity. To do the opposite of 
this and give a man fear for courage and 
distrust for faith is to sin a great sin 
against human progress and happiness, Tf 
you desire to do great things for the world 
give your life to putting heart into men, 
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THE CHURCH’S BUDGET. 


By Rev. Ropert Larrp, M.A. 


The Churches of the Dominion are to- 
day facing manifold and unexampled 
opportunities. At home and abroad the 
claims of the Kingdom are clear and in- 
sistent. Fields already occupied are de- 
maunding more vigorous effort, and new 
fields are opening up more rapidly than 
workers can be supplied or supported. 


The Presbyterian Church is rich in men 
and money. Her sons possess a goodly 
share of the country’s resources in ma- 
terial wealth, in practical energy, and in 
force of character and spiritual ideas. 
To gather up and develop these resources 
and convert them into powerful agencies 
for winning men to God and establishing 
national righteousness is the duty of the 
Church. Her leaders have not been lack- 
ing in vision, faith and devotion to Christ, 
nor in that definite organized effort by 
which results are obtained. 


The Budget Plan. 


important step toward the 
Budget plan was taken by the General 
Assembly of 1908. Its Committee on 
Systematic Giving was reconstituted and 
instructed to make a comprehensive state- 
ment of the Church’s work at home and 
abroad, and to issue ONE appeal to pres- 
byteries and congregations for the amount 
required. 

It was not, however, until after the 
memorable tour of Dr. R. P. McKay and 
Dr. A. S. Grant in 1911, when they gave 
up their whole time for three months to 
the exposition and advocacy of the Bud- 
get plan, that the mind of the Church be- 
came seized of its value. With singular 
and complete unanimity the fifty pres- 
byteries reporting that year endorsed the 
new plan, and for its more efficient work- 
ing the assembly of 1912 replaced its 
Committee on Systematic Giving by the 
Board of Finance. 


Lue first 


The Budget plan 
portant- elements’: — 

1. An estimate of what the Church as 
a whole should do in the coming year for 
the extension of the Kingdom of God. 


2. One united appeal for the whole 
work of the Church. 


3. The apportionment of a fair share of 
the amount required to each synod, pres- 
bytery and congregation, 

The method has proved practical and 
businesslike. Its advantages are obvious. 
The estimates of the different depart- 


involves three im- 


ments of the Church’s' work are carefully 
revised and adjusted; frequent and some- 
times conflicting appeals are avoided; the 
burden of support is distributed as fairly 
as possible over the entire Church, and 
systematic efforts are made to raise the 
whole amount. 


The Magnitude of the Work. 


A survey of the Church’s work makes 
clear the need of such a comprehensive 
plan. This survey is to be found in a 
booklet issued by the Board of Finance, 
under the arresting title ‘‘The Appeal of 
the Cross.’’* 


In the forefront of this appeal stands 
the resistless challenge of Home Missions. 
Last year 1,108 fields in the Western 
Section Were under the care of the Home 
Mission Board, which has now supervision 
of all missionary work in Canada west of 
the New Brunswick border except that 
among the Chinese. 


Our immigration alone, now averaging 
more than 1,200 per day, not to speak of 
the natural increase and movement of our 
own population, makes aggressive Home 
Mission effort imperative if Canada is to 
continue a Christian country. Such 
effort is fundamental because the grace 
and power of the Gospel are fundamental. 
The estimates for 1914 call for $700,000. 


Foreign Missions are near to the heart 
of the Canadian Church. The _ interest 
deepens as increasing numbers of her 
sons and daughters give their lives to this 
work. Formosa. Korea, China and India 
are the far-stretching fields where our 
immediate responsibility lies—fields where 
the striking events of recent years have 
resulted in unprecedented opportunities 
for reaching both the educated classes and 
the masses of the people. The Budget 
calls for $375,000. 


The Department of Social Service and 
Evangelism is bringing into clear relief 


the social message and mission of the 
Church. Valuable service has already 
been rendered. The suppression of the 


Liquor Traffic and other vicious institu- 
tions, redemptive and evangelistic work, 
the problems of the congested city and 
the depleted rural districts, demand vision, 
courage and steady support. $100,000 
are required this year. 


There are now seven colleges in the 
Western Section of the Church for the 
training of the ministry. Montreal, 
Queen’s and Knox have long held a sure 


*Copies of ‘“‘The Appeal of the Cross”’ 
may be had on application to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Finance. 
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place. Westminster and Robertson are 
pushing eagerly to the front. Saskatoon 
College has risen in an important educa- 
tional centre and is submitting estimates 
for the first time in 1914. Higher stand- 
ards of ministerial training and the better 
equipment of our colleges will do much to 
attract strong men to the ministry. The 
Church is asking $98,500, for Theological 
Education. 

Pointe-aux-Trembles School and _ the 
Missionary and Deaconess Training Home 
are doing work of distinct value and de- 
serve hearty support. They call for $24,- 
000, and $6,000 respectively, for 1914. 


The financial support of the work of 
the Board of Sabbath Schools and Young 
People’s Societies is included in the Bud- 
get for the first time this year. Sunday 
School extension, improvement in the 
quality and method of teaching and the 
need of more vigorous efforts to retain 
the young people in the Church make this 
department increasingly important. Their 
request for $23,000 is modest but urgent. 


The care of the worn out servants of 
the Church and of those dependent on 
them, when their working days are done, 
should need no commendation to humane 
and Christian men. The filial spirit of 
our young men and women will be touch- 
ed at once by this appeal. The Aged and 
Infirm Ministers’ Fund and the Ministers’ 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund are each ask- 
ing for $25,000. 

The $23,500 required for the General 
Assembly Fund makes the total amount of 
the estimates for the whole work of the 
Church for 1914, $1,400,000. 


The Power of the Church 


to meet these requirements is beyond 
question. What has been done is a sure 
index of what can be done. Consider the 
Church’s record! A comparative state- 
ment of 1907 and 1912 shows an increase 
in the Western Section of the Church, for 
this five-year period, of 18 p.c. in families 
and 1514 p.c. in communicants. For the 
same period congregational contributions 
for the Schemes, received by the Treasurer 
of the Church, increased~ 117 p.c. ~This' 
means larger ability to give, for our 
country is prosperous, but it means also 
more intensive work and more serious 
grappling with the Church’s problem. 
The call of the time is exceptional. What 
might not be done if all our congregations 
would make a supreme effort, an effort 
marked by faith and love and sacrifice! 
Scores and scores of our congregations are 
giving, on the average, less than $1.00 per 
communicant annually, and a careful 
estimate shows that only about one half 
of our membership is contributing at all. 
Ever since 1908 an average contribu- 
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tion of ten cents per communicant, each 
Sunday, has been steadily kept before the 
Church as a minimum amount at which 
to aim. In 1914, for the first time, the 
estimates exceed an average of $5.00 per 
annum for each communicant. In view 
of the magnitude of the work and the 
resources of the Presbyterian people, who 
can call this an extravagant demand? Is 
it not time that the Church put forth her 
real strength both financially and spiritu- 
ally? 
Organized Effort 


is essential to the success of such a finan- 
cial movement as this. That effort should 
not only aim at introducing the most 
approved methods of contributing, but 
should reach every individual who is able 
to give. The General Assembly of 1913 
again urged the adoption of the duplex 
envelope for weekly offering and the 
Every-Member Canvass. 


These methods of giving and working 
have passed the experimental stage. 
They are of value not only financially, in 
enlisting more givers and replenishing the 
Treasury of Missions, but they contribute 
directly to the life of the congregation 
by creating and promoting a sense of 
responsibility and a spirit of confidence, 
co-operation and unity. 


The Every-Member Canvass is particu- 
larly valuable in recruiting workers and 
in confronting each man with his definite 
personal obligation for the extension of 
the Kingdom. No method or device, how- 
ever, will accomplish permanent results 
apart from the men who vitalize it and 
keep it at work. Our young men and 
women, in planning any organized effort, 
are earnestly entreated to put themselves 
into it persistently and enthusiastically. 


The Young People’s Share. 


Our young people have a splendid con- 
tribution to make to Church and Coun- 
try. Their heritage, the fascination of 
the age in which they are young, with its 
improved educational facilities, ‘their 
freshness and spiritual vigor, give them 
unique opportunities. “Unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be much 
required.’’ They may discharge their 
debts through many avenues of service. 
In this particular sphere of religious effort 
we look to them to establish and maintain 
higher standards of giving. 


It is the policy of the Church that the 
young people should be encouraged to 
assume a definite share of the congrega- 
tional Budget, to take part in the Every- 
Member Canvass and to use the Duplex 
envelopes for the Weekly Offering through 
the regular channels of the Church. 
Many Young People’s Societies are aim- 
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ing at a specific amount for Schemes. 
This is admirable and businesslike. 


Whatever the method adopted, every 
young person with earning power should 
feel definitely committed to do his best 
for the larger work of the Church. There 
is so much to do, and the time of even 
youth is so short, that there should be no 
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holding back. The spirit of God wins its 
way most readily into fresh young hearts. 
Why should not our young men and 
women lead the Church into a great for- 
ward movement and make real that for 
which their fathers have hoped and 
prayed? 


Y. P. S. MISSIONARY TOPIC, 25 JAN. 


THE PERILS THAT THREATEN OUR 
NATION. 


By Rev. D. C. MacGrecor, M.A. 
1. Political Impurity: 


One of the leading social workers in a 
certain American city said only a few 
months ago, ‘‘Representative Government 
in this city has broken down. We are 
full head on for complete democracy. Our 
only hope is direct legislation by the peo- 
ple.’’ 

In explanation of his statement he said 
that from the mayor down to the man 
who collected the garbage there was a Ssys- 
tem of graft that made honest elections 
and honest government impossible. 


To secure their election men did not 
hesitate to bribe their constituents and 
then after election they sought to recoup 
themselves for their expenditures at the 
expense of the public. Appointments 
under the control of the man elected were 
made only for a ‘‘consideration.’’ Cor- 
porations and individuals desiring special 
privileges did not hesitate to pay large 
sums to secure the support of any member 
of the council they could influence. 


We are glad to believe that conditions 
are not so bad in Canada, and yet there is 
enough evidence of corruption in elections 
to give concern to all good citizens. Only 
recently in the courts one party admitted 
that there was sufficient corruption in a 
recent contest to void the election. 

Many cases are on record where the 
non-English speaking have been influenc- 
ed by liquor or money or both to vote for 
one party or the other without knowing 
anything about the great issues before 
country. 

Even in many English speaking con- 
stituencies bribery is not uncommon as can 
be judged from the following statement 
made by a member of Parliament: 

Fifty per cent. of all electors in this 
constituency demand money or whiskey, 
or both, in every election. Seventy to 
eighty per cent. expect it. ‘‘Bribery has 
increased with prosperity.’’ 

Our only hope of clean elections is that 


the members of each political party insist 
upon the nomination of men of sterling 
character as their representatives, and 
then refuse to countenance any dishonest 
methods during the election. 


Unless this stand is taken representa- 
tive Government will soon be as great a 
failure in Canada as it has already become 
in certain parts of the United States. 

2. Intemperance: 


The evils of intemperance were set 
forth in the Rrcorp in a discussion of the 
topic for November, 1913. This is an evil 
that threatens to destroy all that is best 
in our individual, social and national life. 


The liquor traffic regards nothing as 
sacred. For the sake of gain it is willing 
to rob the poor, destroy life, and break up 
homes. It threatens Governments and 
corrupts politicians. Its trade is always 
its politics, and no consideration of patrio- 
tism affects its determination to make 
gain at whatever cost. 


3. Sabbath Desecration: 


The nation that allows the Sabbath to 
be desecrated is on the way to its decline 
and fall. To-day, as never before in Can- 
ada, attempts are being made to destroy 
the Sabbath as a day of rest and worship. 
Great corporations inspired by the greed 
for gain are constantly denying to men 
their God-given right to one day in seven. 
A large employer of labor recently said 
that he came to this country to make 
money and that he intended to make it 
seven days a week. 


Again pleasure seekers are to be found 
everywhere who look upon the Sabbath as 
a day of amusement. They insist in 
doing “‘their own pleasures’ on the Holy 
day regardless of the fact that others must 
toil that they may follow their pleasure- 
seeking instincts. 

All enemies of the Sabbath are the ene- 
mies of the nation. The Sabbath is one 
of the great bulwarks of our own national 
freedom. 


4. Social Impurity: 


This, more than any other cause, has 
been responsible for the downfall of great 


bo 


nations. It affects life at its source and 
causes society to rot at its very centre. 
The great demand to-day is for pure liv- 
ing and clean thinking. The imagination 
wnust be kept from evil. In Genesis we 
are told that God visited the earth with 
awful punishment because ‘“‘the imagina- 
tion of men’s hearts were only evil con- 
tinually.”’ 

Immoral books and pictures must be 
suppressed. For the sake of gain books 
are written and sold which make light of 
the most sacred relations in life and de- 
pict scenes which are certain to corrupt 
the imaginations of the young. - All such 
should be forbidden entrance to any home. 
Parents should familiarise themselves 
with the literature being read by their 
children and direct their reading along 
lines that will make for ‘beauty and 
strength of character. 

Again, all amusements should be kept 
clean. It is estimated that 7,000,000 
people attend moving picture shows 
every day in the United States. In every 
city the play houses are attended by thou- 
sands. For good or for evil the places of 
amusements are doing a tremendous edu- 
cational work in the country. 


Some see in the prevalence of divorcee in 
the United States, the inevitable outcome 
of the lax view of marriage presented on 
the stage in that country during the past 
few years. Anything that interferes with 
the sanctity of the home is the enemy of 
the nation. The home is at the founda- 
tion of all national greatness. 


MARKING YOUR HEIGHT. 


On The Doorpost..and Elsewhere. 


When you stood beside the doorpost only 
six months ago and marked your height 
there with a pencil, you never guessed how 
much higher the new mark would have to 
go. To-day you looked with surprise at 
the growth you had made in the short six 
months. 

It is a good thing to have these marks 
put up somewhere to measure the progress 
that our bodies have made in the growing 
time. The time will come when the mark 
for the new year will not be put any far- 
ther up on the doorpost than the mark for 
the old year, so far as your body is con- 
cerned. 

In another way, however, you never get 
your growth. Even now in your boyhood, 
folks are putting up marks for you that tell 
nothing about the growth of your body, but 
a great deal about the growth of you. As 
long as you live for others, there is no end 
to the wonderful growing power of God in 
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+. Gambling: 

Gambling has become one of our great 
national vices and threatens the economic 
and moral well-being of our people. The 
desire to get something for which one has 
not given an equivalent always has a per- 
nicious effect upon. character. 

The recent real estate scandals that 
have disgraced our country, the betting 
that accompanies almost every form of 
sport and every political contest, the legal- 
ized gambling on the racetracks of our 
land, all go to show that the conscience of 
our people needs to be awakened on this 
most important question. Gambling arises 
out of the desire to exploit. The spirit of 
exploitation is pagan. The spirit of ser- 
vice is Christian. hah 

These are merely a few of the perils 
which threaten our national life. Ultim- 
ately they are all the result of wrong 
ideals and mistaken conceptions of life. 

The nation’s greatest need, its most valu- 
able asset, is the character of its citi- 
zens. The greatest need is that her citi- 
zens shall be men, stirred and inspired, 
and dominated by high principles and 
lofty ideals. Her greatest peril then is 
that men shall fail to recognize this as of 
supreme importance. 

The spirit of the age is -materialistic. 
But that nation is moving to its decline 
and fall which regards even such import- 
ant considerations as the power to accu- 
mulate wealth, to plan great enterprises, to 
build up industrial and commercial con- 
cerns, above integrity, honesty and up- 
rightness of character. 


the life of the boy or the man, the girl or 
the woman. 


This year perhaps you are weak in 
promptness; God can make you the most 
regularly prompt and on time boy and man 
in the whole neighborhood. Perhaps you 
are weak in frankness with your mother 
or father. You have failed to open up your 
life to them so that they may work with 
you in overcoming the weakness of which 
you are ashamed. God can do wonders for 
you if you will let him, and can, in a mo- 
ment of time, start you in the other direc- 
tion so that you will begin to be frank and 
open with those who love you. 


The next time you look at the mark on 
the doorpost to see how much taller you 
have grown, give a little thought to that 
other kind of growth which God is so eager 
to give to each one of us. Very strong 
men are needed to-day to face the great 
demands and the great work of the world, 
men who are very well grown in all the 
best things of life. Why not be such a 
man as that yourself?—In “The Comrade,” 


Life and Work 


HIS MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 


By ArRcHIBALD McILRoy, EDMONTON. 
For the Record: 

It was a red-letter day for David Gil- 
fillan, when his mother came to visit him 
in the manse connected with the large 
and fashionable congregation to which he 
had been lately called. 

A sonsy, bright-eyed country woman 
was Mrs. Gilfillan, a woman who had 
lived through her own share of hardships 
on the prairie homestead, having denied 
herself many things in order to, as they 
say in the old country, put one son into 
the ministry. Fortunately, she was en- 
dowed with excellent health, which, added 
to a cheerful disposition, enabled her 
to get over, with a laugh and a song, many 
of the difficulties of life. 

‘““A merry heart goes a’ the way, 
A sad, tires in a mile-o.” 

Nothing seemed to daunt her, and few 
things happened of which she could not 
find a humorous side. The whole atmos- 
phere of the home was radiated by the 
sunshine of her bright presence. 

Withal, there was a rich vein of solid 
godliness in her nature; the fun and droll- 
eries were only ripples on the surface of 
the deep waters of a fervent soul. 

Thus it was that David Gilfillan, come 
of such a stock, never lost his head. He 
honoured his mother, plain country 
woman that she was, and her’s was the 
sweetest face that looked up at him in all 
the congregation. He was proud to in- 
troduce her to the best of them, and was 
not a whit abashed by her homely manner 
of salutation, or by her quaint Scottish 
vernacular to which she was wont to 
relapse. 

They were happy weeks which the two 
had spent together; now the pleasant time 
was nearing an end. It was Sabbath 
night, and she was going away in the 
morning. The minister felt it hard to con- 
ceal the sorrow which lay at his heart on 
this their last evening together. 


“Noo, Davy, cheer up,’ ‘‘an’ jist try 
tae imagine it’s ye’r mither-in-law that’s 
gaein’, instead o’ only ye’r mither.”’ 

“One mother is enough for me,’ said 
David. 

“Ay, ye’r like the young man that said 
tae the lass that wouldna marry him, 
but promised tae be a sister, he said he 
had plenty o’ sisters, an’ didna’ want ony 
mairy? 

“Mother, be serious for once, this’ is 
our last evening together, and I want you 
to tell me plainly what you think of me 
and of my new charge.’’ 

“Oh, I’ll be plain eneuch, ye needna 
expeck flattery frae ye’r mither, ma een 
were neer blin’ tae ye’r fauts, nae maitter 
what ye may hae thocht o’ yersel’.’’ 

“Tell me, then, mother, what do you 
think of the church, the people, and, most 
of all, of my preaching’’? 

“Why, it’s “a! grann’ church, Davy, an’ 
a fine congregation. I saw some o’ the 
ladies takin’ pertickler stock o’ me. I 
hope they’ll no’ be copyin’ the style o’ 
my dress an’ bunnit. 

‘Mother, will you ever be serious? Do 
tell me your candid opinion of every- 
thing.’’ ‘ 

“Weel, I think what I admired maist 
was the lassies in the choir—sae modest- 
like in their plain, black cloaks. I cud’na 
help thinkin’ they micht be a lesson tae 
some o’ the ladies, auld an’ wrinkled, an’ 
wearin’ sic gaudy ribbons an’ flooers in 
their bunnits.”’ 

“Do stop, mother, you know better.” 

“But, Davy, why dae ye alloo that man 
tae sing sangs in church? Dae ye no’ 
notice that there’s breathless’. silence 
while he’s singin’ an’ hoo fidgity the folk 
are when ye’re preachin’’? 

* Mother, Do warn you; > I'll) say. zood- 
night, and go to bed at once, if you do 
not stop your nonsense.”’ 

“Weel, weel, puir boy, I’ll stop, the noo, 


-Am I ower hard on the big son’’? 


“That’s a good mother. Remember, 
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our pleasant little time is drawing near 
a close, and it may be long before you 
can visit me again. I... 

...*I want your honest opinion of me; 
and I know well that if I please you, I 
come near to pleasing God, too.” 

“Weel, Davy, as I say, ye hae a fine 
church, an’ what may be ca’d a fashion- 
able congregation. I believe ye’r a favor- 
ite wi’ the fowk, an’ mony a young man’s 
heid micht be turned at the thocht 0’ 
bein’ leader o’ sic an organization. At 
the same time, I think ye were jbetter an’ 
happier an’ walkin’ closer tae God when 
ye were on the mission field.” 

“Why do you think that, mother’’? 

“Hor one thing, I was better pleased 
wi’ ye’r sairmons then.” 

“Why, mother, that is extraordinary. 
Altho’, perhaps, I should not be the one 
to say it, I am constantly reminded of 
how much I have advanced in the preach- 
ing line.’’ ; 

‘Ay, but advancement’s no’ aye im- 
provement.’’ 

“What do you object to in the sermons, 
mother’’? 

“David, I cannot get ower the thocht 
that while ye’re preachin’ ye’r han’s are 
tied ahin’ ye’r back. 


‘An’ dinna ye min’, when ye were a 


wee laddie, hoo ye never could bear tae 
be tied, in ony w’y? Even at ‘Blin’ 
man’s-buff’ ye used tae tear the hand- 
kerchie frae aff ye’r e’en.”’ 

“Yes, mother, I remember that. I have 
the same feeling still—I must be free.” 

“Weel, ye’r no’ free in the pu’pit; ye’r 
tied.” 

“How, mother’? 

“Ye’re fear’t tae preach what ye believe 
—fear’t o’ offendin’ some members 0’ ye’r 
flock.” 

“Well, mother, you are candid. 
really think that’’? 

“T dinna only think it, I know it. Oh, 
David, it gaed tae my hairt like a knife, 
when ye said in ye’r sairmon last Sab- 
bath evenin’, that Mr. Moody’s methods 
wouldna’ suit the present day.”’ 

“I very much doubt if they would. 
Every age has its new problems, and its 
own way of solving them.”’ 

“Rut. ye ken, Mr. Moody’s great theme 


Do you 
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was the Atonement, Salvation through the 
sheddin’ o’ blood. He aye pointed tae 
the Cross, an’ hoo can ye dae better than 
that? Tak’ awa’ the Cross, an’ what hae 
ye left’’? 

“IT believe in all that, mother.’’ 

“Then, why dinna ye preach it? What 
for are ye fear’t? If ye believe in the 
Cross; in Atonement by the sheddin’ 0’ 
blood; in reward for the righteous, an’ 
punishment for the sinner unsaved, why 
dae ye disguise ye’r views in meestrial 
language that a plain body canna unner- 
stan’? Tell me, Davy, hae ye ony con- 
vairsions in ye’r church?”’ 

“I do not know, mother. I always aim 
at the betterment of my hearers.’’ 

“But ye should look for an’ expeck 
convairsions—a complete turnin’ roon frae 
servin’ the deevil tae becomin’ followers 
o’ Christ; an’ ye shouldna’ be content tae 
ye get them. 

“Ther ?. timed. . owas saDavy ae 

The merry-hearted mother was crying 
now, and the son was deeply moved. 

“Get awa’ back, David, she resumed, 
after she had composed herself... .‘‘back 
tae ye’r first love; an’ stranger things 
hae happen’t than that the vera folk ye 
think would spurn the guid auld Gospel 
would be the first tae relish it; an’ they 
would respeck ye a’ the mair for ye’r 
manliness in no’ bein’ ashamed tae use 
in the big toon the tools that did ye sic 
*guid service in the country. 

“Was’t o? Abraham Lincoln the story’s 
told, that he was asked why he gaed sae 
regularly tae hear a plain country 
preacher, an’ pay’t sae little attention tae 
far abler sairmons in Washington; an’ he 
replied, ‘In Washington they preach tae 
Abraham Lincoln, the President, but this 
man preaches tae Abraham Lincoln, the 
sinner, o’ Jesus of Nazareth who died for 
him.’ 

“Oh, David, dinna fash sae much tae 
preach tae the lairned an’ the great, but 
tae the tempted, sinfu’ man. Tell him, 
in simple terms, o’ the love o’ Jesus Christ, 
an’ yell help him. God’s message in 
Jesus Christ is tae the hairt. 

‘An’ noo, David, I hae say’t my say, 
an’ if ye would conduct worship I would 
like tae gae tae bed.’’ 
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Without a word David ‘brought the 
Book, and the portion he selected was the 
third chapter of John’s Gospel, which he 
read from beginning to end. 

% * % *% * 

The angels looking down during the 
silent watches of that night saw a mother 
wrestling with God in tearful prayer for 
her boy, while in the study adjoining, the 
minister was pacing to and fro, with 
knitted brow, and buried in deepest 
thought. But with next morning’s sun 
the clouds had disappeared. A _ parting 
kiss, a loving look into each other’s eyes, 


and two souls were at one. 


THE ART OF MAKING FRIENDS. 
By Amos R.-WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Friendship is the greatest thing that can 
enter any life, because nothing else can so 
broaden a life. 

This great thing, like all other great 
things, is brought about; it does not merely 
happen. Therefore no one is to sit down 
and whine because he or she has no friends. 
Bestir yourself! Friends can be made, be- 
cause friendship does not depend upon an 
accident; not on the accident of beauty, 
not on the accidents of wealth and rank, 
not on anything that is out of your own 
control. 

Friendship depends on one thing alone, 
on character. And because you can make 
character you can make friends. 


In this beautiful business of making 
friends the factory is daily life—common, 
daily life. The broader your life, the more 
human interests you touch, the larger is 
your plant, and the more productive is your 
friendship factory. 

It is not only your social life, so called, 
that affords opportunities for friendship. 
Your business also may form its circle of 
friends. Politics may give you another 
circle. Reforms’ may introduce you to still 
another company, and a noble one. Your 
church life may make for you many more 
friends. Your recreation and hobbies are 
additional meeting grounds. 

For your apprenticeship in the making of 
friends, watch those who are plainly skill- 
ful in the art, and see how they do it. Ad- 
mire them. Then make friends in your 
way, not theirs! 


In this making of friends there are some 
tools that everyone needs. The chief of 
these is unselfishness. It is as absurd to 
try to make friends without unselfishness 
as to make pictures without a brush or a 
house without a saw. Lives lived for 
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others become allied to others. Every sac- 
rifice of self is a gain to friendship. Shar- 
ing is almost synonymous with friendship. 

Therefore if you are ambitious to have a 
friend, drill yourself assiduously in unself- 
ishness. Note how long you can go with- 
out thinking of your own interests. Note 
how thoroughly you can merge yourself in 
another’s happiness or grief or enterprises. 
Note whether your thoughts when you are 
alone tend to yourself or to others. And 
by all these tests judge of your fitness for 
friendship. 


In our making of friendship the com- 
panion tool of unselfishness is humility. 
Pride is ignorant of friendship. Friend- 
ship is need, and pride knows no need. If 
you have a friend you do not think how 
you are looking, talking, acting; you think 
of the words and deeds and the beloved 
face of your friend. If you would gain a 
friend it is as disastrous to be self-conscious 
as to be selfish, for  self-consciousness 
puts you at your very worst. For the mak- 
ing of friends the first rule is, Remember 
others; and the second rule is, Forget your- 
self. 


Human interest is the third tool in our 
friendship factory. The genius of friend- 
ship dwells in little things. 


The last tool in the making of a friend is 
courage. Being unselfish, being humble, 
being interested in other lives, dare to 
enter them! Is some one wronged? Is 
some one in danger? Is some one afraid 
or perplexed, sad or discouraged? Then be 
a friend before you have a friend! Carry 
your heart to the need, and test it there. 
Prove whether or not you have strength 
for two, wisdom and cheer for two. 


YCUR REPUTATION. 


Take reasonable care of it, but do not 
give too much time or thought to that job. 
About the best way is to let it take care 
of itself. If folks throw things at it let 
them throw. You can afford to do that, for 
in the end they will not stick if they don’t 
deserve to. 

And you can well afford, too, to wait for 
the end. Life stretches along and every- 
thing has a future, and it is vastly more 
important that you be right during the 
process. 

Though there may be some exceptions, 
the old proverb-writer did not make any 
mistake when he said that the end of a~ 
thing was better than the beginning. For 
ones thine Nihis was better, test,cof: ita. The 
history you are writing to-day will have 
more to do with making your reputation 
next year than will the men who are talk- 
ing about you to-day. With reputations, as 
with some other things, you can afford to 
wait. And while waiting you ought to be 
able to keep reasonably sweet and unflus- 
tered.—Sel. 
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WHAT HE LEFT AT HIS DEATH. 


Friends’ and neighbors stood solemnly 
as the casket was lowered to its resting 
place. Of the three men standing to- 
gether not far from the grave, it was:the 
visitor from a distance who spoke first. 
‘He had a host of friends, hadn’t he?” 


“Yes,’’ replied the professor, “everybody 
knew and respected him.’’ 


“How much did he leave?”’ 


It was the broker’s' turn to speak and 
his opportunity. Alertly he grasped it. 
‘Not a cent; he didn’t have a thing ‘n 
the world.” 

“Indeed,” said the visitor; “rather 
unusual for a poor man to have so many 
friends.” 

“See that grave just over there,” said 
the broker;° “only last week we _ buried 
Banks there, and now old man Service is 
gone, too. Strange world! Banks and 
Service were boys together and neighbors 
all their lives. Service was the more in- 
telligent of the two and I suppose he 
received as much money in his lifetime 
as Banks did, yet he never had anything 
much, and Banks got rich. 


He was no speculator either. 
saved his money and put it 
places, bonds mostly, municipal 
railroad bonds, government bonds, and 
when he died he left a lot of them. Old 
man! Service never lived extravagantly, 
but he gave away a good deal, and he 
spent a lot on his' boys’ education till he 
had nothing left.’’ 


“Ves, that often happens’ remarked 
the visitor. ‘‘Poor old Service must have 
had a hard time in his last years, and I 
suppose Banks just sat up, and clipped 
coupons and enjoyed life.” 


“Well, I don’t know about that,” said 
the broker. ‘‘Fact is that old man Ser- 
vice was one of the most contented old 
codgers' I ever knew. He didn’t seem to 
know what he was missing. And Banks’ 
bonds didn’t appear to do him much good. 
He was a restless, dissatisfied sort of 
fellow. If I had his money I’d get some 
good out of it or do some good with it, 
but it didn’t seem to do him much good, 
and I guess’ it won’t do anybody any good 
now. Those wild boys of his will soon 
dispose of it.’’ 

‘““And didn’t Service leave anything at 
all?’”’ queried the visitor. ‘‘He lived in a 
pretty good house, I heard.’’ 


“Oh, yes, but his sons built that house 
for him and supplied his needs for years, 
IT tell you, I’d feel mighty mean to use up 
my money as he did and be dependent in 
my old age. I’m going to follow Banks’ 
plan and put my surplus cash in bonds, 
so that I’ll have enough of my own and 
won’t have to be humiliated by looking 
to somebody else when I’m old. I can’t 


He just 
into safe 
bonds, 
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imagine anything much worse than that.’”’ 
Then the professor chimed in, ‘‘Service 
didn’t seem to feel that way about it,’’ 
he said. 
“That’s so,’ admitted the broker; “I 
never could understand that.’’ 


“Do you know the boys?” asked the 
professor. 
“No; you see they had all left home 


when I came here; but I have heard they 
were a good lot and doing mighty well. 
Can you tell us about them?’’ 


“Well,’’? said the professor, ‘‘they are 
a'.good lot. .The ‘old’ wmanT gave a™ goon 
deal of thought to those boys, and he 
had reason to be proud of them. It was 
nip and tuck for some years, but he gave 
all four the best education that young 
men could get in their day, and he looked 
after their health and their morals pretty 
closely. They grew up to be clean. manly 
fellows, and they’ve done a lot of good 
in the world. 


“That’s Bennett standing there by the 
head of the grave. He’s president of a 
college out west. I know it well, and 
that school has turned out more fine fel- 
lows than any other institution I know. 
I’ve heard old man _ Service tell about 
some of them. He kept up with them as 
much as ‘possible.; He (used to say: 
‘They are my boys, you know. Bennett 
says if it wasn’t for what I did for him 
he never would have been able to help 
other boys as he has, so that I deserve 
all the credit. I tell you, it’s good to 
have a son talk that way.’ ” 


“That’s John standing by Bennett. 
He’s a lawyer, and a good one too. He 
makes a mint of money in a year, yet they 
say he gives over half his time to cases 
that pay him nothing. All the poor 
people in. his town go to John when they 
need justice and he sees that they get it. 
He lives here and he used to come very 
often to see his father, for he’s the only 
one who could get away very well except 
at long intervals.’’ 


“What doy the other, sons doz. 
the visitor. 


“Paul’s a medical missionary in China. 
He’s the oldest, and more like his father 
than any of them. He’ll never have 
much. He gives it all away. But I have 
heard that the natives out there nearly 
worship him. He certainly does much 
good. I’ve seen some of the letters he 
wrote home telling his father of his work. 
The old man saved all of those letters’ and 
he used to read them over and over. 


““Bob’s the youngest. He’s a doctor, too. 
but he stayed in his own country. Ue 
has a big reputation as a surgeon and is 
one of the busiest men in the land, but 
he spends two hours every day in a free 
hospital where he performs the most diffii- 
cult and dangerous operations without a 


asked 
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cent of pay. The old man taught those 
boys that money was not much good ex- 
cept for the good it can do. 


John and Bob are rich, but they have 
to work like beavers all the time. They 
are the sons who cared for the old man, 
and that seemed to be their greatest 
pleasure. I’ve heard them both say that 
they owe everything to him, for he gave 
them the best that he had.” 


The visitor turned to the broker: “I 
thought you said the old man didn’t leave 
anything?” — 

“Oh, well, I meant money, you know. 
Of course, those sons of his are here and 
no doubt are doing a great deal of good, 
but then he didn’t leave anything else. as 
Banks did.” 


“It seems to me,” said the visitor, ‘‘that 
Service really left more than Banks did; 
Banks invested his money in bonds, but 
Service invested his in boys.’’ 


The broker sat opposite his wife at the 
table that evening in a very quiet mood. 
He still sat there after the children had 
gone. At length he spoke, ‘Mary, I think 
we’ll let Tom start to college this fall.”’ 


“Why,” replied his wife, who heard the 
words with a thrill of joy. “I thought you 
said you would need all that we could 
scrape together for the investment you 
are making.”’ 

So ibvdid, | was the reply, “but, I’ve 
concluded that it’s better to invest a little 
less in bonds and a little more in boys.”’ 


(NotE.—To the above excellent story 
from the Adult Bible Class, THE RECORD 
would like to add one remark, namely, 
that ‘‘investing in boys and girls’ does 
not necessarily mean sending them to 
college; but it does mean training them 
up to live good, pure, useful lives, giving 
them the best one has, not in the way of 
indulgence but in the way of companion- 
ship and uplift to unselfish, noble living, 
whether they stay on the farm or go toa 
trade or profession. It means the father 
and mother travelling the right road and 
making chums and companions of their 
boys and girls as they lead them along 
the same road. Ed.). 


The life of every man is a diary in 
which /he means to write one story, and 
writes another; and his humblest hour is 
when he compares the volume as it is, 
with what he vowed to make it.—J. M. 
Barrie. 


“What is left when honor is lost?’’ 
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THEIR GREATEST JOY IN LIFE. 


The editor of “The British Weekly’’ 
asked his readers to tell him what had 
given them their greatest joy in life. 
There were many answers. The follow- 
Ing are some of them:— 


“Ability to please and help and comfort 
my mother, who was an invalid and con- 
fined to the house for upwards of twenty 
years.”’ 


“That I have been able to show my 
mother some kindness’ in return for her 
great love to me as a child, and that she 
stiil lives.’’ 


“The privilege of being the main sup- 
port of my widowed mother for thirty 
years.”’ 


“My mother; relieving her of financial 
anxiety, and witnessing her happiness on 
taking her to church on a particular occa- 
sion about a month before her death.’’ 


“The greatest joy of my life was the 
privilege of reading to, and attending to, 
my mother on Sunday evenings while she 
was ill with cancer, and the other mem- 
bers of the family were out.”’ 


“The greatest joy of my life has been 
the society of my mother, brothers and 
sister.’’ 

“The greatest joy in my life has been 
my unlearned pious mother, who taught 


me truth and goodness in the highest 
sense.’’ 


“IT once placed a twenty-pound note in 
the hand of my poor widowed mother, 
and when her warm tear of gratitude fell 
upon my cheek it sent such a thrill of 


joy through my heart that I shall never 
forget.’’ 


“My mother’s love, and lasting friend- 
ships.’’ 


“That I was left to care for the dear 
parents when all others had gone; to be 
their comfort to the last day of their 
lives; that I helped to lay away the pre- 
cious bodies; that I heard them gay at 
the last, I had been a good girl.” 


“My return home for a short holiday 
after my first ‘exile.’ All the periods of 
longing for home were more than com- 
pensated for when I found myself with 
my dear father. Compared with this, 
after joys seem insignificant.”’ 

“The greatest joy I ever experienced 
was that which flooded my mind when 
from a city telegraph office I wired my 
aged mother in the country the hopeful 
words, ‘Passed Final.’ ’’ 


Judson, loaded with chains, and lying in 
a Burmese dungeon, was sneeringly ask- 
ed by a fellow prisoner of the prospect of 
the conversion of the heathen. His calm 
answer was, “The prospects are as bright 
as are the promises of God’’. 
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THE OLD BEADLE. 


“T have rung the kirk bell annually every 
Sunday morning for three and thirty years.” 
So said the old beadle with pardonable pride, 
as I called upon him one Saturday after- 
noon. But the joy was marred by the 
thought that next day another would sum- 
mon the worshippers to the House of God, 
For William was in the grip of influenza— 
“an ill-disposed trouble,’ as he termed it— 
“ve nivver ken what nesty thing it will 
leave ahint.” 

The minister was down with influenza at 
the same time. “Its a sairious business,” 
said William, ‘‘that me and the meenis- 
ter’s doon thegither—the two verra men 
that canna weel be dune withoot. There’s 
an awfu’ responsibeelity on us prominent 
indiveeduals.”’ 


It was a delicious thing, this high sense 
of importance in the old beadle which not 
only impelled him to do things in a 
responsible manner, but kept him far above 
the lower levels of mankind. 

There’s a vanity which in many ways is 
a salvation. This William possessed in a 
pre-eminent degree. So did his good wife, 
though hers was the vanity due to the fact 
that she was the partner of such a hus- 
band. William was the sun; hers but the 
borrowed light. 

When William died, a visitor calling to 
condole remarked upon the ravages time 
was making on the village community. “Ah, 
yes!”” she said, “a’ the important folks is 
awa’. First there was the meenister, then 
_the maister, and noo there’s my guidman 

and the doctor.” 


No one appreciated William more than 
the old minister. No one understood him 
better—appreciated more highly his devot- 
ed services, or was more keenly alive to the 
humour of a situation which placed the 
minister in a position secondary to that of 
William—beadle and grave-digger. When 
you referred to William’s ever-conscious 
superiority, the old minister would quote 
the remark of the precentor who, one day, 
when the wonted occupant of the pulpit re- 
marked upon the large congregations, ex- 
claimed, “‘Ye see, sir, what comes o’ guid 
singin’.” 

Though William said ‘‘me and the 
meenister,’’ for the minister—‘our ain 
man’’—he had the most profound regard. 
Other ministers might in certain ways ex- 
cel him, ‘““but jist tak’ a comprehensive 
view,” he would say, ‘‘and there’s nane 
can come near him.’’ 


William, like most beadles, was a severe 
critic, having heard so many sermons and 
never been compelled to preach. “It was 
a peetifu’ exhibeetion,” he said of a callow 
youth fresh from college. “First he was 
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wadin’, then he was sinkin’, and at the tail 
en’ he was fair lairt—clean owre—ye could- 
na even see his heid.” 


Of a theatrical-looking minister, with a 
wealth of hair, artistically dishevelled, he 
remarked, “‘Its a peety the growth’s a’ on 
the ootside.” 

There was one at least of those who came 
into contact with William who in after 
years blessed his memory. William had 
come down from the Waster Laft, where he 
had been ringing the bell for the third time, 
had taken in the Books and returned to the 
vestry. “Its time we was mairchin’,” he 
said. The officiating minister, a young man 
very particular about the ministerial milli- 
nery, was busy at the looking-glass. In a 
tone of despair he said, “I can’t get the 
bands to lie flat.”—‘‘My young chiel, if ye’ve 
got the grace o’ God in yer hairt nivver 
min’ the bauns.’’ They ‘‘mairched.”’ 


William was great upon ministers as you 
see them in the vestry—the conceited young 
men “that kent naething, and thocht they © 
kent mair nor the beadle himsel’”’; the com- 
posed ministers, “that keepit the congrega- 
tion composed;” and the men “that was sae 
excited because they thocht they hadna a 
suffeecient message for God’s people.” 


““Ay!”? he would say, ‘‘gie me the mon 
that’s putten aboot. Thae’s the kind that 
has a Message, and a congregation nivver 
sleeps when there’s a message.” 


It was one of my delights in childhood’s 
days to go somewhat early to church to see 
William emerge from the top of the Waster 
Stair, mount a short flight of steps, and 
from his prominent position ring the bell. 
To me William was one of the great men of 
the world. In virtue of which conviction 
William and I were so far one. 


Then with what solemn dignity William 
made his way through the whole length of 
the church to the vestry to get the Books. 
And never yet have I seen books so carried. 
Some beadles carry them as if they were 
ashamed. I have seen some smuggle them 
in under their arm. William held them 
well up before him, as if to say to the con- 
gregation, “This is the Word of God.” With 
slow and reverent step he bore the Word of 
Life. He told me one day that the greatest 
trial he ever had to face was that of carry- 
ing the Books for the first time. And he add- 
ed, ‘“‘“Even yet I’m rayther nairvish.” 


To see William at his best was to see him 
in the kirk or «inthe *kirk-yairdlwifene 
espied you passing he would say, “Are ye 
no .comin’ in to see the bit yaird?”’ With 
what reverence he would take you round 
from stone to stone, giving you the life- 
history of those who slept beneath—which 
life-history you had received from him many 
times before. But the truth was that most 
of the old grave-digger’s friends were now 
tenants of his yaird, and he had kept as it 
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were on familiar unbroken terms with them. 


“Ay!” said William to me one day as we 
sat together on a tombstone meditating 
upon life’s changes, “I’ve happit them a’ 
that was man and woman, and mony 0’ 
them that was in their teens or just bits 0’ 
bairns when I succeeded Geordie Smith. 
It'll no be lang till somebody haps me. I 
only trust its no Jock Scott; I couldna thole 
to be happit by Jock.’’ 


The last time I saw the old beadle he was 
sitting in his garden with an infant upon 
his knee. “This is yin o’ Tam’s bairns,” he 
said, ‘‘and I hope he’ll turn oot like his 
faither. Ay! Tam’s a rale weel-daein’ lad, 
though maybe I shouldna jist say’t. He had 
his prodigal days; he’s made amends for 
that. But oh! it was an unco sair time. 
The auld story. Modern Babylon owre 
much for him. First a letter every week, 
and hame reg’lar for his holidays. Then 
fewer letters and fewer holidays, and at 
lang and length the silence o the grave. 

“But we aye prayed for him, nicht efter 
nicht, Mysie and me thegither, and we 
thocht that maybe Tam would think Oo ous 
praying, and sae oor prayers wad be answer- 
ed. The back door was nivver barred, it 
was aye on the latch, in case the boy cam’ 
hame. And Mysie had aye the upstairs bed 
weel aired and made doon, and a chainge 0’ 
claes on the chair at the bedside, for she 
said, ‘When Tam comes hame he'll be some- 
think like the prodigal in the Saviour’s 
story.’ 


‘And ae nicht she waukent me. ‘‘Did ye 
no hear?” she whispered. ‘That's Tam. He 
open’t the door and he’s up to his ain room. 
Fine I ken his step.” As we held in-our 
breath we could hear him  sabbin’—and 
then there was silence. Says Mysie, ‘Ill 
creep up and see him.’ When she cam’ doon 
she barred the door. ‘Ay,’ says she, ‘its jist 
Tam, and he’s sleepin’ there as he used tae 
dae lang syne. And a bit whisper Oo a 
prayer we sent to Heaven, a gratefu’ thanks- 
giving for the return frae the far country. 

“In the mornin’ Mysie cries up the stair, 
‘Breakfast’s ready, Tam!’—jist as if Tam 
had nivver been awa’. When he cam’ doon 
I could hairdly speak, sae, tae hide ma feel 
in’s, says I, ‘Tam, I’m delvin’ the gairden 
the day, wull ye’gie me a haun? Thatel 
wull, faither!’ says he. ‘Weel, Pile jist 
gang oot and get an extra spade, and ye’ll 
come oot when ye’ve got yer breakfast.’ 
Sae I left him wi’ his mither.”’ 

As William added—‘There’s a wey 0’ re- 
ceivin’ prodigals.’—By Quintin McCrindle 
in The Church of Scotland Magazine. 


“A life must be either masterful or miser- 
able—able to control itself, able to overcome 
obstacles, able to dominate circumstances, 
or else harried by many trifles into constant 
discontent.” 
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THE BOY AND THE BISHOP. 


Each Trusted The Other. 


At the meeting of the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Bos- 
ton, Bishop Joseph P. B. Wilmer was the 
guest of Mrs. Tudor on Beacon Street. 

Returning to the house one morning .by 
way of the Common, he saw a boy pitching 
pennies. He stood looking at him 2 mo- 
ment, and then asked: 

eae you a good boy?” 

ot so very good,” wa . 
pears: use cuss egies Bente : 
1S wrong to use cuss wor 
Baa L honest for you to tell ree Higa 
e boy repli -r i i et 
ee pert ed. It) is ‘ay dirty dog who 

“My dear boy, I have a valuable 
at the express office; the charges at ek 
Six dollars, I do not want to walk so far 
and if you will take this notice to the ex. 
press company they will give you the pack- 
age, which you can take to that house oppo- 
oe ke Iam staying. Here is the money 
PRPC Reba at Sa and here are fifty cents 

“All right, mister, I’ll get 
answered the boy as he shot away. 

When the bishop related this to Mrs 
Tudor and her guest, they exclaimed: 

Bishop, you haven’t given six dollars to 
a street gamin to get a valuable package? 
Of course you will never see either again! 
Do get a police officer before it is too late!” 
£ The bishop smiled, and quietly answered: 

It is all quite right. He’s a good boy oe 

While at dinner, a servant came in to say 
that a boy was waiting in the hall to speak 
to the bishop. Everyone left the table to 
see the rara avis, who exclaimed as the 
Seen held out his hand: 

ere 18 your package, mister, bu 
made a mistake. You did not see na fitty 
cents over the six dollars, in the fine print 
eta the clerk give me this paper to show 

“But how did you get it? I gave you 
only six dollars,” said the bishop. 

“But you give me fifty cents for going,” 
was the answer. 

“But how did you know that you would 
get your fifty cents back again?” asked the 
bishop. 

“Do you think I’m green? Don’t I know 
a man who’d trust a feller he’d never seed 
afore with six dollars and a package, was 
good for fifty cents any day?” 

The bishop put his hand on 
head and said: 

“My dear boy, I trusted you because you 
had an honest face. Keep it honest. Per- 
haps you have no friend but your Heaven- 


it for you,” 


the boy’s 


ly Father. Be a true, manly boy; ask Him 


to help you, and He will care for you.” 
From “Lights and Shadows of a Long 
Episcopate.”’ 
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THAT SERMON. 
By REBEKAH DOWNRIGHT. 


‘“He’s gone a leetle too fur,’ said Mr. 


Closefist. ‘‘No preacher has a right to 
call me a robber, an’ that’s jest what 
Parson Plaintalk did this mornin’!’’ and 


Mr. Closefist brought his hand down hard 
with every word. 

It was a warm Sunday and we was 
gettin’ in the grove enjoyin’ the breeze an’ 
eatin’ lunch before the afternoon sermon. 
Some of the milder folks tried to per- 
suade Mr. Closefist that he hadn’t been 
called ‘‘robber’’ nor no other name, but 
he was too angry to listen to reason. 

Parson Plaintalk had preached a power- 
ful sermon from Malachi 3:10, an’ Mr. 
Closefist an’ some others was wonderfully 
stirred up by it. One man said he guessed 
he give a whole lot more’n his tenth, but 
did we s’pose he was goin’ to keep two 
purses jest to prove it? Another said he 
had more calls on his purse than he had 
money, an’ as he had to keep his old mo- 
ther an’ a sister he knew he give a heap 
sight more’n his tenth. 

I could scarcely hold my tongue at that, 
an’ ain’t sure yet that I was right in doin’ 
it. Wish you’d a’ known that mother of 
his’n. The wonder to me is that such a 
grand soul could be the mother of such a 
little, narrow-minded man as he is! To 
think of his countin’ them two women 
that way! Everyone there knowed them 
women had worked an’ scrimped an’ de- 
nied themselves to raise him an’ give him 
some schoolin’; an’ after they had lost 
their home an’ had to move to his’n, if 
ever any two women paid their way it 
was them. They saved him more dollars 
than he ever give ’em. 

Next Mr. Bray spoke up an’ he said he 
could not afford to give a tenth—that it 
took all he could make to keep his large 
family. He said he’d often thought of 
them passages of Scripture, but he didn’t 
believe God expected him to do more’n he 
was doin’. 

Mr. Noall, with a wave of his hand, said 
it was past the time to stand up an’ preach 
things that belonged to the old dispensa- 
tion an’ was abolished when Christ came 
an’ showed us a better way. 

Mrs. Closefist said, ‘“‘Did you notice that 
the parson said we must give one-seventh 
of our time as well as one-tenth of our 
money? Don’t many people give all their 
time? When a woman takes care of her 
house an’ family an’ does the sweepin’ an’ 
serubbin’ an’ cookin’ an’ sewin’, ain’t she 
givin’ all her time? Why, it took all my 
spare time for a week to git the Irish 


crochet sewed to Mirandy’s frock without: 


countin’ the time it took to make it.”’ 
Miss Tower said, ‘Did you notice how 


‘ prayer. 
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the preacher man insisted we was robbin’ 
God of tithes an’ offerin’s, too, showin’ he 
expected some of both?’’ 


“Yes, Miss Tower, and he said the gov- 
ernment taxed every man just the same 
without inquiring whether he was rich or 
poor, and if you rent a house you have to 
pay what the owner asks or leave it. 
Ought we not to usé as good sense in our 
Christian life as we do in our business?” 


It was Miss Thoroughgoing who spoke. 
She was visitin’ at Miss’ Tower’s an’ had 
heard the sermon. She was liked by all 
the people, an’ bein’ a stranger from the 
city they paid heed to her words. 


She said, “I’ve been much interested in 
what you have said, and would like to give 
you a little of my experience. I have 
been tithing for years. It was a good 
while before I could believe it was my 
duty. At first I had no regular income 
and then was left alone to manage my 
affairs. , 


“T reasoned that as my income was so 
small, if anything went wrong I should 
not be able to get along, and I might be 
sick for a long time, and I decided the 
best thing for me to do was to take the 
best care I could of my income and save 
as much as possible in case there came 
that dreaded ‘rainy day.’ 


‘But one day I heard just such a sermon 
as we heard to-day and I studied and 
prayed over the matter until I was certain 
I knew what the Lord had said and meant. 
Good friends, may I tell you what I learn- 
ed? 

“TI thought I knew all about it, but was 
surprised to find that those old patriarchs 
practiced tithe giving before the Mosaic 
law was given to the people. I found the 
duty of tithe giving stood out all through 
the Bible as distinctly as the duty of 
The first mention of tithes I 
found in the fourteenth chapter of Gene- 
sis where Abram was returning from the 
Slaughter of the kings and met Melchi- 
zedek, ‘priest of the most high God,’ and 
right chere he stopped and gave tithes of 
all the spoils. Because he knew one-tenth 
belonged to the Lord, so he handed it 
right over to his representative. You will 
remember that was long before the Mosaic 
law had made tithe paying obligatory. 


“T found this duty is mentioned in the 
first book of the Old Testament, and later 
on, specific commands on the subject are 
given until we come to Malachi, the last 
book, where we find the text of this morn- 
ing’s sermon, ‘Will a man rob God? That 
question was asked by God, not by man, 
and then God answered it saying, ‘Yet ye 
have robbed me. But ye say ‘Wherein 
have we robbed Thee? ‘In tithes and 
offerings.’ 

“Then I looked over into the New Tes- 
tament and found the people tithing even 
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the mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
Christ said to them, ‘This ought ye to have 
done and not to have left the other un- 
done.’ By the time I got over to that text 
I was fully convinced that the Lord 
wanted my tithe. How TI felt when I real- 
ized that in God’s eyes I had all my life 
been a robber! 


“The seventh of my time I had given in 
a kind of a way. I kept the Sabbath holy 
after a fashion, as I rested because I had 
heard a friend say that we needn’t try to 
explain the principle, but just accept the 
fact that everything worked better if it 
was rested one day in every seven—not in 
every ten, for that had been ‘tried and 
proved a failure, but one day in seven 
according to God’s law. 


“This friend told me that in their big 
school they had three engines and they let 
one of them rest one whole week out of 
every three, just to help it do better work. 
I thought if steel and iron obeyed his laws 
it wasn’t my business to question but just 
to obey. 

“T studied the subject and prayed for 
light, for I did not think I could afford to 
give one-tenth of my small income. I, 
too, had my mother with me but I could 
not look on her as in any way a charity, 
for I never can repay the love and tender- 
ness she has lavished on me all my ife. 


“T could not understand any better in 
the end why God wanted one-seventh of 
my time and one-tenth of my money, 
claiming they belonged to him, but I de- 
cided I would ‘prove’ him as he had asked. 
When a dollar came in I put ten cents into 
the Lord’s box, and when it was only fifty 
cents I put in five cents. 


Now and then a little present of money 
came to me and then I could put in the 
tithe and also ‘make an offering.’ I found 
it was easier to put in ten cents out of a 
dollar than it was to drop in two dollars 
and fifty cents out of twenty-five dollars, 
so I knew my heart was not just right yet. 

“There were times when I felt afraid to 
put in the tithe for fear there would not 
be enough for the necessities, but then I 
remembered the Lord was to be my ‘pre- 


ferred creditor,’ Whose resources were 
boundless and I would trust him. He 
never has failed to honor my trust. Old 


accounts that had seemed hopeless were 
paid, and in dozens of ways his promises 
were fulfilled. 

“Nothing ever made me feel quite so 
near the Lord as my tithe box, or rather 
his box, that was in my care. 

“T had some trouble convincing some of 
my neighbors about the one-seventh of 
their time, but aS soon as any woman 
studies it over she will see that she can 
put fewer stitches on the children’s clothes 
and do away with a good many useless 
ornaments about the house, and in many 
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ways she can reduce her work so that she 
can give one-seventh of her time to some 
of the Lord’s direct work. It might be 
only a little mite each day but she would 
get in her seventh, and good measure at 
that. 


“IT told some of them it was not a sin 
not to be able every day to fix things as 
well as she would like, but I did think it 
a sin for any woman to work so hard over 
her earthly home that she was so _ cross, 
when the family gathered, that some of 
them wished to be away from her. 


“Through the tithing system, mind and 
soul grow larger. Someone has said, ‘The 
one-tenth is the basket in which the Lord 
sends to us the nine-tenths he commits to 
our keeping. If we do not hand that right 
back to him we steal his basket. Could 
we do anything meaner?”’ 


“Are there any stolen baskets in our 
possession? Are we willing to have the 
‘windows of heaven open and such a bless- 
ing poured out that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it’?”’ 

She stopped, an’ Mr. Closefist said, ‘‘Let 
US. prayas 


HABITS AND TREES. 


The longer we allow anything bad to go 
on in our lives, the harder it is to get rid 
of it. Every time a boy tells a lie makes 
it harder for him to tell the truth. Every 
time a girl allows herself to get into a 
passion, the harder it is for her to keep 
her temper the next time. 

There was once an old man, so the story 
goes, who was walking through a forest 
with a little boy by his side. Suddenly the 
old man stopped and pointed to four trees 
which were close at hand. The first of 
these trees was very young and just begin- 
ning to peep above the ground, the second 
had rooted itself pretty well into the earth, 
the third was a good sized shrub, while 
the fourth and last was a fullgrown tree. 

“Pull up that first tree,’’ said the old 
man to his young companion. And at 
once the boy easily pulled it up with his 
fingers. 

“Now pull up the second,” said the old 
man. The boy obeyed, but this time his 
task was not silo easy. 

“Now try the third,’ was the next com- 
mand. But this time the boy had to put 
forth all his strength, and use both arms 
before he succeeded in pulling up the tree. 

“And now try your hand on the fourth 
tree,’’ was the old man’s last direction. 
But this time when the little boy grasped 
the trunk of the tall tree in his arms he 
could scarcely feel it move, and he found 
it utterly impossible to tear it up by the 
roots. 

This is a good picture of the growth of 
bad habits. At first a little effort will en- 
able us to shake them off, but if we persist 
in them, we shall find at last that they are 
beyond our power to remove.—Sel. 
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WHAT THE BIBLE DID. 


Many years ago a missionary in the 
Malay Peninsula was distributing Bibles. 
Some of these fell into the hands of earnest 
seekers after truth, but there were many 
which seemed to do no good. Probably the 
missionary sometimes wondered if it was 
worth while to spend so much time Cir- 
culating ‘the Book among people who did 
not seem to appreciate it. 

Yet one of those Bibles came into the 
hands of the governor of a province, who 
read it, became interested, talked to his 
wife of what he had read, and became a 
follower of Jesus Christ. No missionary 
was near to explain to them the truth or 
to tell them what to do. But they read 
and prayed and God guided them by his 
Spirit. One day they wrote down this 
simple creed: “T believe in>- God the 
Father, who made all things. I believe 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as my 
Saviour. I believe in the Holy Ghost as 
my Comforter and Teacher.” When a 
missionary visited them he was astonished 
to hear of their experience. 


A Bible left by a Methodist missionary 
in Brazil had a similar history. The col- 
porteur was dismayed because the author- 
ities confiscated his’ books, and destroyed 
as many as possible. 

But one copy at least escaped, as a Pres- 
byterian missionary learned when he 
found in an interior province, remote 
from any Protestant work or influence, a 
community of Bible Christians with an 
organized church. 

On inquiry he learned that the organiza- 
tion grew out of the reading of a Bible 
that belonged to some one in the com- 
munity and fell into the hands of a young 
man. Other young men joined him in 
reading it and became deeply interested. 
They believed the truths and embraced the 
salvation thus made known. 


After a time they decided to organize a 
church after the teaching of the apostles, 
with elders and deacons. One served as 
pastor, to whom they paid a moderate 
salary. 


What an answer these incidents give to 
our complaints that the words we speak 
for God seem to be without result! Let 
us remember them when we are tempted 
to give up family worship in the home be- 
cause the daily reading of God’s Word 
seems to have no effect on the members of 
the household for whose salvation we are 
anxious. Let us remember them when we 
think we might as well stop praying for 
some friend who seems very far from the 
Saviour. Let them impress on us the 
truth of God’s promise, “‘My word lee 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please.’’ 
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God reigns, and he does not forget his 
promises.—John T. Faris in Westminster 
Quarterly. 


THE AID OF HARMONY. 


A Denmark physician, noted for his 
skill in nervous diseases, claims that the 
gentle strains of a piano are very helpful 
to a patient during convalescence. Not 
only are the sounds soothing, he main- 
tains, but the vibrations’ set up in the in- 
strument itself are of medicinal value. 

However that may be, we all know that 
discords cause disease, not discords in 
musical instruments perhaps, but those in 
the life of the patient. Physicians testify 
that many of the diseagés brought to them 
for treatment are the result of some anger, 
jealousy or revenge which has been cher- 
ished until it has poisoned the physical 
system as well as the mental and moral 
peaicg Whoever sins, sins against him- 
self. 

Any one who doubts that harmony tends 
to health of mind and nerves can easliy 
test the matter by trying to think clearly 
or to work skillfully when he is angry. 
The effort will, for the time, banish the 
anger, or the anger will make his attempt 
futile; the two cannot hold place together. 

As for trying to produce harmony in our 
own lives and those around us, there is no 
doubt that “the vibrations set up in the 
instrument itself’’—if it be a human one 
—-“are of medicinal value.’’ 


“PETER POCKET.” 


A home missionary tells an interesting 
story about the conversion of a French boy 
whose name was Pierre Paquette. The 
best his English-speaking friends could do 
with his name was to transform it into 
“Peter Pocket.’’ 

He was a weaver in a cotton mill at 
Biddeford, Maine, and his looms were next 
to those of a Christian woman who was a 
Sunday School teacher. This teacher was 
in the habit of taking her Bible to the mill 
with her. She would leave it on the win- 
dow sill, near her work, where at inter- 
vals of rest from weaving, and especially 
at noon, she could study her Sunday 
School lesson. 

Peter Pocket had a love for books, and 
he would now and then take up the teach- 
er’s Bible and read a few verses from it, 
on any page where the book might happen 
to be open. 

Silently the Word of God did its effect- 
ive work in his heart. He felt a new 
want in his soul for higher and better 
things: He attended evangelistic meet- 
ings. This brought ridicule and persecu- 
tion upon him, but he held fast to his 
faith. He developed into a useful sing- 
ing evangelist. What if that Bible stu- 
dent had been ashamed to be seen with 
the Bible ?—Ex. 
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IN A MISSION HOSPITAL. 


The work done in our Mission Hospitals 
in China is many-sided. We touch the high- 
est and the lowest, rich and poor, officials, 
scholars, students, merchants, servants, coo- 
lies, beggars. . 

“The doctors are good, the place is good, 
and, when you feel depressed, there is good 
doctrine to listen to.” This was the adver- 
tisement given to us by a former patient, 
and on the strength of it a fortune-teller 
from the country came to seek our aid. 


He was blind and paralysed and had often 
wanted to come to our hospital, but had 
been deterred, because his neighbours told 
him that our practice was to cure those who 
were curable, but to kill the incurable in 
order to secure their hearts and eyes for 
the compounding of our most potent drugs. 


He came with many misgivings, but was 
soon convinced that our only wish was to 
help as much as we could. 


Though unable to read, he listened eagerly 
to the Gospel. He had never before heard 
of the one true God, and pleaded “Tell me 
all you can, I want to hear as much as pos- 
sible. We fortune-tellers have no such teach- 
ing as this to give. I know now that all 
other gods are false; this is the one true 
God.” 


A near relative of one of the Manchu dy- 
nasty’s greatest supporters was with us 
early in the year. He said— 


“TI believe Christianity is essential to 
China’s progress. Laws and regulations can 
only control men’s outward conduct, but 
cannot control and change the heart. It is 
only religion can do that; unless something 
is done for the morals of the people, laws 
are no good. And which religion can do 
this? Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, 
are not sufficient; only Christianity is ade- 
quate. I hope that it will soon be universal; 
it is essential to the future of the country.” 


It is still as true as when Jesus was on 
earth that “the common people heard him 
gladly.” One of these was perplexed at the 
teaching about prayer. “How can a common 
man pray to the great God? If we ordinary 
folk wish to ask an official for anything, it 
is not easy to get his ear, and is not God 
much greater? Will He listen to us?” He 
was pointed to Jesus’ own promise ‘“‘Ask, and 
it shall be given.” 


A blacksmith, when spoken to, replied 
“Yes, your doctrine is very good, but we 
tradesmen have no time for it.’ He was 
surprised at the reply “Hearing the Gospel 
is like eating food. Can tradesmen do with- 
out food?” 

Another shopkeeper was at first loth to 
attend service, and when service was heid 
in his ward, set himself diligently to go to 
sleep. But, despite himself, he began to 
listen, and opened his eyes. Later he began 
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to read the Bible, and purposes to attend 
the church in his town. 


A man with hip disease was in the hos- 
pital all the summer. He was very teach- 
able and sincere; from the first he responded 
to the message of the Gospel, saying, “My 
conscience approves it.” Prayer opened to 
him a friendship that compensated for his 
comparative friendlessness. 


On leaving he registered his name as an 
enquirer, saying, “My illness came to me 
through God’s grace and mercy. It was His 
method of leading me to repentance. 1 owe 
much to the doctors here, but I know that 
it is the power of God that has made me 
whole.” 

A woman of wealthy family came to us 
for a serious operation. She was not liked 
at home, and her family would have been 
glad for her to die. She recovered and glad- 
ly drank in the Gospel message; she rejoiced 
especially in prayer saying “Now I am at 
peace, I have One in whom I ean trust, even 
if my family do not want me.” 


A previous inmate of the hospital re- 
turned with her sick child. She was very 
depressed about her home troubles; her son 
was out of work, they were poor, and it was 
a struggle to live. “I nave no heart to be- 
lieve.” 


When told that she could only find peace 
by trusting all her affairs to God, she said 
“But surely God will not trouble about my 
affairs.” “Yes, Jesus is our best friend, and 
cares for all of us and all our affairs. He 
will give rest.” After a few days she was 
able to cast off her cares, and found in pray- 
er the way of peace. 

A patient, who entered for a serious opera- 
tion which took three hours to complete, 
was very depressed because she had no 
friends with her. The Biblewoman comfort- 
ed her by teaching her “Jesus is our Friend. 
He is absolutely dependable and always with 
us.” She came to realize this truth and 
rested in it. She made a splendid recovery, 
and the burden of her prayers was always 
thanks to God for her ease of body and soul. 


In accordance with the usual custom, a 
woman who was expected soon tc die was 
provided by her friends with special clothes 
for the anticipated decease. She was soon 
much better, and listened readily to the 
preaching. Her friends did not wish her to 
take off her burial clothes. She insisted, 
for “Jesus has been gracious to me and 
healed me, and ‘there is no need to keep 
them on.” 

To results add the spirit of loving service 
which we seek to bring into all our work, 
and it is this living witness which tells, and 
which makes our hospital work such a great 
force in the evangelization of China.—In 
“Medical Missions at Home and Abroad.” 


“So live to-day that when to-morrow 
comes, thou shalt not cloud thy sun with 
vain regret.” 
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HOW TO BEGIN THE NEW YEAR. 


To the Young Folk. 


The one greatest, best way to begin the 
New Year, is to give your heart and life to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, taking Him as your 
Saviour and Master and Keeper and Com- 
panion and Helper and Friend. This will 
make it really a Good New Year for you, 
no matter what other things you may 
lack; and without this it cannot be a 
Good New Year, no matter what else you 
may have. 

Further, if the New Year is to bea 
Good one, there must be, every day, a 
little companionship with that Saviour. He 
cannot be a Companion and Friend if we 
do not company with Him, or if we spend 
day after day paying no attention to Him 
as He walks by our side. You would not 
treat a boy or girl friend in that way. 

This keeping company means reading 
His message, His love letters to us in His 


Word. That is one way in which He 
speaks to us. 
Keeping company with Him means 


speaking to Him in 
would to a friend. 
but He can hear us. 

Then when He holds His' weekly family 
gatherings and invites us, do not slight 
Him by staying away. Get to Church 
every Sunday, if possible, rain or shine. 
“Get the habit.”” He is grieved when His 
invitations go out and are slighted. 

Try and get other boys and girls to take 
this Saviour as theirs, to company with 
Him as their Saviour and Friend, to read 
His love letters, to talk with Him, to 
always be on hand at His Sunday recep- 
tions, to get. help and give help to others. 

Remember also His wish, His last great 
command, to tell the children in other 
lands that He loves them, and gave Him- 
self for them, and that He longs so much 
to be their Saviour and Companion and 
Helper and Friend. ; 

In all this you will have the material 
for the Good and Glad New Year, which 
your Record most heartily wishes you, 


prayer, just as we 
We cannot see Him 


A LITTLE HINDU WIDOW. 


There’s a little girl over in India, 
No bigger nor older than I, 

Who never laughs nor smiles at all; 
I’m sure you wonder why. 


I just can’t understand it myself, 
How such a thing could be; 

For little girls, all over the world, 
Should be happy, it seems to me. 


I think God wants us to laugh and smile, 
(At proper times, you know), 

For He made the beautiful sun to sii-ile 
On this beautiful world below. 


But this little girl, no bigger than I, 
So sad across the sea, 

Is a widow already,—’tis true they say,-—-. 
How strange it seems to me! 


I can’t understand it myself at all. 
A widow’s an outcast, they say; 

No home, no friends, and no one to love, 
Just hated and in the way. 


She didn’t choose to be widow, or wife, 
Or betrothed, our dear teacher said, 
But a widow’s a widow indeed, over there, 

If husband or lover is dead. 


This little girl, no bigger than I, 
Is not alone in her grief; 

For twenty millions like her wait to die, 
As their only hope of relief. 


Unloved, unloving, they pine in their pain, 
No hope when they go to their grave; 
So strange, don’t you think, that this can 

be, 
Since Jesus has died to save! 


But the beautiful story of Jesus’ love, 
They’re just beginning to tell 

In India’s darkened, sin-blighted land, 
Where the little widows dwell. 


I sometimes wonder, though I’m very small, 
If, perhaps, in a long, long while, 

God will want me to go and try to help 
The little widows to smile. 


—Selected. 
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LETTER FROM A FORMOSAN GIRL. 


To a Mission Band in Canada. 


Wirth A LetTerR FROM Miss Lity ADAIR. 


Taihoku, Formosa, Oct. 18, 1918. 
Dear Dr: Scott:— 

I am going to ask you to publish the en- 
closed letter from Ien-hu’n Lim, one of our 
pupil-teachers in the Girls’ School, Tamsui. 
It needs a few words of explanation. 

There is an hour or so Sunday afternoons 
in School, when there is no service. Gen- 
erally the pupils spend this time memorizing 
the Assembly verses, quite a number have 
already obtained diplomas, and some _ of 
them red and gold seals. 


If the younger pupils are not learning 
verses then it is Ien-hun’s duty to tell them 
stories. I promised to find some stories for 
her, so when I read in the “Record” about 
a Mission Band, in Humesville Congrega- 
tion, Ontario, and how they were earning 
money for missions, I thought the Chinese 
girls might be interested in knowing what 
little children in Canada, who love Jesus, 
are willing to do to earn money, so that the 
children in heathen lands may hear about 
Jesus too. 

So Ien-hu’n told the little girls about the 
Mission Band, and the different ways in 
which the members earned money for mis- 
sions. The little Chinese girls were very 
interested. 


But it did not end there. Later Ien-hu’n 
toid the older pupils about the Band also. 
Not only were they glad te. hear, but, as 
Ten-hu’n tells in her letter, they decided to 
do something themselves to earn money to 
help others to hear the Gospel. 

I wish the members of the Humesville 
Mission Band could have seen Jen-hu’n’s 
happy face as she told me this, especially 
when she said, “After talking about it, then 
we prayed.” 

I thought it might encourage the Mission 
Band to know that their work is already 
bearing fruit, and to let them see how far- 
reaching their influence can be, so I asked 
Ien-hu’n to write to Mrs. Hood, the Presi- 
dent. She wrote the letter herself. 

The letter was mailed to Mrs. Hood some 
time ago, but was returned to me from Dead 
letter office. As I wish the Band to hear 


- about this I am asking you to publish it in 
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the “Record,” hoping that in this way the 
Band may yet receive it. 
Yours sincerely, 
LILY ADAIR. 


Ian hun Lim’s Letter. 
: Tamsui Girls’ School. 
Dear Mrs. Hood:— 

I am very glad to hear about you. I heard 
about you from Miss Adair a few weeks ago. 
She told me about you and all the children, 
who live in Canada; and what you have 
done, and she showed me that book that 
your letter were in. 

I have received help, so I told all the girls 
about this, and they were very glad to hear, 
and they were influenced too. They praised 
all the children who live in your place, that 
your are so full of love, so then we all said 
we will learn your example. We can sew 
some things or crochet some things to sell; 
then we with that money will help other 
people. 

Now I should like to tell you about my 
self and here. I am a Chinese girl studying 
in this Tamsui Girls’ School. 

Last year, the 29th of March, I graduated, 
and three other girls with me. We are the 
first graduates from this school. I have 
learned some English, so now I can speak 
a little and write. 

There are forty-five girls in this school. 
And there are two savage girls studying in 
this school. They came from the mountain 
and their houses are made of a bamboo. 
Their clothes are not like ours, and they all 
eat raw things. 

When they came here first, they cannot 
speak Chinese, but now they can speak ey. 
well and can read some. 

We pray God to bless all of you, and please 
give my greetings to all the children, and 
congratulate them for what they are doing. 

Yours truly, 
IAN HUN LIM. 


YOUR OWN GARDEN. 


Darwin took a cupful of mud from the 
bottom of a pond, and on examining it 
found that it contained no fewer than five 
hundred seeds in that small amount of soil. 
So the human heart is full of seeds of 
every kind, and what a boy or girl shall 
be depends on what he or she permits to 
grow. Make your heart a garden. Pull up 
the weeds of evil thoughts as they appear. 
Do not become a piece of waste land on 
which only thorns and thistles grow.—Sel, 
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CARING FOR THE OLD HORSE. 


John Porter mounted the veranda steps 
with an apprehensive heart. 


“Now, Doris, you mustn’t take on over 
what I’m about to say. But I may as well 
out with it first as last. I’ve sold Old Tom. 
I hadn’t expected to sell the old fellow; I’m 
sorry already, but I had a chance to get fif- 
teen dollars for him, and if he couldn’t have 
got rid of that cough and rheumatics, even 
a jockey soon wouldn’t have bought him for 
three.” 

Porter expected a protest of words, but 
there was complete silence. The accusing 
sentence of a court of justice could i10t have 
given him a keener torture. 

At last, in a strange tone, his wife in- 
quired: 

“Who bought Old Tom?” 

“That huckster that was around yester- 
dayiorn & 

“Has the man gone?” 

“Yes, he started with him for the city at 
three o’clock this morning.” 


Then Mrs. Porter “spoke.” 

“John, I’m going to say something I’ve 
never thought, felt, or said before! rm 
ashamed of you! You’ve often made a pro- 
test at cruelty in the community, but what 
have you done but a thoughtless and cruel 
deed? Tom gave us twenty years’ work for 
nothing but his board. He’s hardly ever 
had a whole week-day of rest. It’s been Tom 
here and Tom there, always put to do the 
extra jobs and trips to town often when he 
was tired out. 

“And now, just because he was getting old 
and lame and had a cough, you’ve sold him 
to a life of misery and neglect. I thought 
you despised a traitor. But what else have 
you been to Old Tom? I wish I could at 
least have said good-by to him, and told 
him how faithful he has been!” 


Seeing words of no effect, a happy thought 
struck him. He took out his pocket-book 
and tossed three five-dollar bills into his 
wife’s lap. 

“T heard you talking about a new dress 
the other a 

“Do you think I could wear a_ dress 
bought with the price of Old Tom? I'd ra- 
ther wear a three-cent calico!” 

Little more was said, but each day at the 
time Porter had been used to prepare Old 
Tom’s bran mash he had a strange gense of 
remorse and longing for the faithful old 
creature, and a feeling of loneliness came 
over him as he passed the empty stall. 

* * * 


Over a year later, Porter on a business 
trip was driving his “machine” through an- 
other section of country. 

He heard angry shouts and saw a short 
distance ahead a heavily loaded wagon and 
a fallen horse, 
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The man had been whipping the horse, 
but finding that of no use was securing a 
fence-rail to further beat the old creature. 


“Put that club down!” commanded Porter. 
“What’s the trouble?” 


“He notta no good! 
Man cheat. Horse notta no good! 
him!” 

Porter freed the horse from the miserable, 
ill-fitting harness. A faint neigh of recogni- 
tion greeted him. It was Old Tom! 

* * * 


TIT pay t’ree dollar! 
I kill 


“It?s the first time John ever forgot,” 
thought Mrs. Porter with a wistful smile as 
the day passed on to afternoon and no re- 
ference was made to her birthday. The 
pleasing little “surprise” gift that always 
marked the day was lacking. 

She heard voices at the side veranda and 
going out, was grected by a sight that filled 
her eyes with joyful tears. Her birthday 
gift had not been forgotten! Old Tom’s 
familiar face greeted her—just a shadow of 
his former self, silent as to the harrowing 
experiences of the past year; but neighing 
for joy at the sound of her familiar voice. 

“Old fellow, your vacation has just be- 
gun,” said Porter, “but I fear it’s come 
pretty late. You’ll be a star-boarder as long 
as you care to stay. I’ve learned my lesson.” 

Old Tom was a “star-boarder”’ for two 
months. Then one dreamy autumn morning 
he was found “asleep” under the whispering 
chestnut tree where in his busy life he had 
seldom had a restful hour in its peaceful 
shadows.—In “Our Dumb Animals.” 


ONLY IMBECILES. 


A Swiss paper tells of a young student 
on an express train between Frankfort and 
Basel who sneered when he saw a church 
under construction in a village. “It’s only 
imbeciles who attend church.” 

“Then I’m an imbecile,” quietly answered 
one of the men who was in the same coacn 
with the student. 

“T, teo,” broke in a third traveler. “I go 
every Sunday to church, and although an 
imbecile, am nevertheless professor in the 
University of Leipzig.” 

Another traveler added, “I am chief coun- 
cilor in the city government of Strassburg, 
and a churchgoer.” 

And still another chimed in, “I’m head of 
the Berne gymnasium (fitting school) and | 
a convinced Christian.” 

These imbeciles were in good company. 
They knew that Paul had been willing to 
be called a fool for Christ’s sake. They 
knew that their Master had been accused of 
being beside himself. Why, then, should 
they refuse to let the student know that 
they were of the “imbecile” party! 

And why should not we be as ready to 
stand by our colors when we find ourselves 
in the presence of those who sneer at others 
who are foolish enough to love Christ? 
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HOW JACK SIGNED THE SHIP’S 
ARTICLES. 


A few years ago I was spending my va- 
cation in San Francisco. Nearly every 
afternoon I would go down to the water 
front and wander in and out among the 
shipping. As an old sailor and a lover of 
sea, it was all most fascinating for me. 


I always received a warm welcome from 
these brave sailor lads. One day on an 
Italian ship the mate took me into the 
cabin and had the steward set out a dainty 
luncheon. When he offered me wine [I smil- 
ingly thanked him for his courtesy, on 
said, “I am sure you will understand me, 
but I once promised my mether I never 
would drink it, so you will pardon me, 
will you not’? Impulsively he sprang t9) 
his feet, and with tears in his eyes said: “Tt 
also promised my mother, My brother, you 
and I belong to the same ship.” 


This particular afternoon I had boarded 
a fine, large four-masted barque, just in 
from Australia. A pleasant-faced, weather- 
beaten old tar, seeing me cruising around 
alone, kindly offerd to be my guide. We 
were soon the best of friends. 


Finally we sat down near the “fo’c’s’le,” 
he mending the main ‘“‘tops’l,” I seated on 
a near-by coil of rope. 


Something I had said made him think I 
was a minister. He looked up and said, 
“Matie, be you a sky pilot’? I said I was. 
The old man pulled his foretop, and as we 
again shook hands, he said, ‘Pilot, I signed 
the Ship’s articles some years ago.’ I 
knew what he meant, for I understood 
their terms and could speak their language. 
“Thank God for it, Jack, and you’ve never 
been sorry yet, have you’? 

“Sorry! Why, Pilot, it’s the best cruise I 
ever shinped for.” 

I persuaded him to tell me when and 
where he had “signed.” - 


“Well, Pilot, Vl tell you. 
year ago I wuz about the roughest old craft 
as ever you see. Ol’ Captain Fish can tell 
you the same. One night I got a big cargo 
o’ red eye aboard. I couldn’t trim my sails 
aright. Finally I capsized as I wuz tryin’ 
to make port. When I woke up I found I 
had been shanghied fer my board bill and 
advance pay. So there I wuz aboard the 
old ‘Orlista’ and bound for Australie. 


“Fer several weeks we had fine weather, 
but some days after we rounded the Horn 
we run into an awful 
driven outen our course and sprung a leak. 
One night we hit an uncharted reef, and 
in the morning I found I wuz the only 
livin’ man on the island. All my mates 
had gone on their last cruise. 

“T buried the bodies, such as the tide 
brought ashore. And there I wuz, alone 
on that island. I had a plenty to eat, as 


About ten 


storm. We wuz- 
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it was a tropical reef with lots o’ bread- 
fruit trees an’ all that. 

“T got ter thinkin’ one day why I wuz 
saved while all my mates wuz drowned. I 
didn’t believe in no God at first, but I soon 
thought that if there wuz a God he must a’ 
had a hand in a savin’ of me. Then I tried 
ter think o’ them verses my old mother 
used ter learn me when I wuz a kid, an’ 
all I could do was, ‘Fer God so loved.’ 

“T tuck a stick and writ them words in 
the sand above high tide, so’s I wouldn’t 
fergit ‘em. I uster study ’em over every 
day an’ after a while some a’ the fog and 


clouds cleared out a’ my -head, an’ I 
thought o’ some more. ‘Fer God so loved 
the: world.) Pilots yhonest,7 "le just’ fairly 


jumped! There wuz a God, an’ he loved this 
old world! do you see that tuck me in, an’ 
I wuz one o’ His crew! 

“T-couldn’t do a thing all that day. An’ 
ter think I’d a mutinied so long. Sure the 
Great Captain had ter put me in irons 
sometimes, an’ I’d most lost my chart, an’ 
had been wrecked ’fore I hit the reef. But, 
sir, he loved me an’ he’d heaved me a life- 
buoy. I just kKep’ a-thinkin’ o’ them words, 
an’ after a while the rest on ’em came ter 
me. . ; 

“You’ve seen a streak o’ light come in a 
heavy squall at sea, ain’t ye? Well, it wuz 
jest that way. I had it all now. ‘Fer God 
so loved the world that he gave his Son ter 
SAV ition WA tee tuInk! Pilots} tnatimane 
Cap’n loved this here old worl’ so, cast en 
beam ends as she wuz, most o’ her masts 
gone by the board, an’ some o’ her boais 
smashed, that he sent out his son as Chief 
Mate ter bring her inter port! Hang me if 
I didn’t tell him right there that I’d sign 
under Him for the whole cruise with Him 
an’ His Mate. 

““An’ J want ter tell ye’, Pilot, they’s 
best officers I ever shipped under. An’ ina 
storm, when I hear my old sails a-flappin’ 
an’ the masts a-creakin’ an’ my old timbers 
a-groanin’, I jest think o’ the Great Cap’n 
an’ his Mate up there a-holdin’ o’ the helm 
an’ a-guidin’ us inter port.” 

The old man’s face glowed with a deep 
inward peace and joy as he finished. He 
bared his head in the setting sun as he 
thought again of his Great “Cap’n’s” love. 
Tears were in my eyes as, after a word of 
prayer, I said good-by. I have never seen 
him since. 

The old man’s language may have been 
ungrammatical at times, but through it all 
was the beautiful golden thread of his per- 
fect trust and confidence in his “Cap’n an’ 
Mate.” And you heard the melody of the 
words learned in early childhood at his 
mother’s knee. 

Do you wonder that I returned to my 
work with a new inspiration, and that the 
verse, John 3:16, has ever since had a 
tender and peculiar meaning?—‘‘Parson 
George” in The Congregationalist, 
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“HIS BROTHER.” 
A Tale of the Chinese Revolution. 


“War is a horrible thing; but the most 
horrible of all things is civil war.” 


Old Jao rapped out the opinion in a 
manner which did not invite argument. 
And his companion—a young American— 
did not offer any. Jao, thus encouraged, 
continued— 


“T repeat, O Excellency, civil war is of 
all things the most horrible. 


“Listen. Once I was by my own bro- 
ther, condemned to die. 


“Yes; condemned to be shot. This is 
how it was. My brother was a colonel in 
the revolutionary army, and I was trapped 
whilst spying for the Emperor. It was 
destined that I should be tried by my own 
brother, and he—desirous only of doing 
his duty—-sacrificed kin to cause. 


“How well I remember the silence 
which held the Court as we awaited the 
sentence. Those who knew my brother 
well could have foretold what he would 
say. Others (and I among them) who 
evidently did not know him well, expected 
him to find for me some loophole, some 
means by which J could escape. 


“Pah! One thing we left out of con- 
sideration. My brother Han was a Chris- 
tian. And the Jesus religion teaches love 


and duty. Fancy loving one’s enemy to 
fulfil the first law, and shooting one’s bro- 
ther to fulfil the second! 


‘“*Prisoner, you will be shot at sunrise 
to-morrow.’ 


“That was the Official speech. Later, 
in a softer tone, he added—‘I am sorry, 
brother, there can be no other decision. 
This is my duty. But can I—do you de- 
sire me—to bear any message?’ 

‘“““Pay my respects to my—to our re- 
vered parents,’ I said, ‘and also, I beg you, 
see that my widow does not want. This 
also—is your duty.’ 

“And then—the cell. Keu-shee! (Alas!) 


“Often I had read of the horrors which 
condemned prisoners experience during 
their last night on earth. Now I ex- 
perienced them. It was impossible to re- 
main quiet. The thought that every sec- 
ond was bringing me nearer, nearer, 
nearer to the Great Nirvana—that awful 
place of Shadow and doubt—-almost mad- 
dened me. [I wanted to do something. 
Perhaps I could somehow effect an escape. 
Impossible. There was nothing, nothing, 
nothing. 

“Through a narrow window I watched 
the sun setting behind the distant hills. 
Ah! if only I-also were beyond those Kills. 
That was where my friends, my comrades 
were. And here was I, their spy, caught 
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and condemned to be shot. Condemned 


by my brother. 


For about an hour I paced the cell 
thinking on the mockery of life—as it was 
to me. At the end of this time a trooper 
entered. He carried a tray bearing rice - 
and other food. I was invited to eat. 


“Great Buddha! as if I could eat when 
in the morning I was to be shot like a dog. 
Yes, like some mongrel pariah, and—ah! 
that was the unbearable thought—at the 
command of my brother. 


“No! I could not eat, but I gratefully 
accepted the opium pellets which were 
offered me. They might relieve me of my 
agony of mind. 


“Since sunset the night before I had 
been moving continuously—either on foot 
or on horseback. Whether this or the 
opium made me feel weary I cannot say, 
but, in any case, I threw myself on the 
khang, thoroughly tired. 


“T awoke. I was still lying on the cold 
khang. Someone was holding a lamp 
close to my face and shaking me by the 
shoulder. ; 


“They are waking me for the execution 
I thought. It will soon be sunrise. 


“Are you awake, Jao?’ a familiar voice 
inquired. 

‘Yes. Is. ‘that “you, brother, oHarmcueee 
have just been dreaming about you. Is 
it nearly sunrise? 

““*Yes, the time is short. 
and dress yourself in this.’ 


“He ‘handed’ (me /aSuniform,) wite wade 
Republican uniform—just like the one my 
brother wore. I descended from the . 
khang and dressed myself in it. With it 
on I must have greatly resembled my 
brother, were it not for his moustache. 
And then, for the first time I noticed that 
my brother had shaved off his moustache. 
Truly the resemblance was remarkable. 


“TI wondered, but not much. You will 
remember I was still partially drugged 
owing to the opium which the trooper had 
given me. 


“Give me your clothes, Jao.’ 


Again it was’ my brother who spoke. 
I gave him my old uniform. I regretted 
at first that I was to be shot in the uniform 
of the Republic. But afterwards it struck 
me that it mattered little in Nirvana 
‘whether I appeared as a soldier of the 
Republic or of the Emperor. In the next 
world, at least there is no civil war. 


“Now, take this lamp and walk boldly 
out iby the gate. The sentries will think 
it is I who am passing out. Give these 
keys to the warder at the passage door. 


Arise quickly, 


Go! You are free.’ 
“T went. How grand it was to be free 
again. My heart went out to my rescuer. 
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I thanked my brother for contriving my 
escape. What a fool I had been to ever 
believe that he would allow me to be shot. 
In a few minutes I would be free! free! 
free! But, the price of my freedom! Ah! 
I did not, then, know of it. , 

“T hurried from the prison. 
tries saluted me as I passed. 
well deceived. 

“Shortly after I left the first rays of 
the sun covered the eastern sky with a 
mantle of blood. From the prison court- 
yard came the sound of a rifle volley. 
Those other poor spies were dead. And 
I—-well!—-I have told how my brother 
saved me. But I was dazed at the time, 
and did not quite understand. 

“The same day I assisted the Imperialist 
forces to capture the prison. We were 
too late, of course, to save any of the 
prisoners. 


The sen- 
They were 


“In the evening the names of the dead 


were published in camp. My name was 
among those who had been shot as spies. 
I reported myself as being alive, but the 
commandant said that he himself had seen 
my dead body. Together we went and 
examined the yet unburied corpses of those 
who had been shot in the morning. 


“We found the body of—my—brother. 
It was clad in my old Imperialist uniform. 


“Sadly I went to the cell in which I had 
passed the previous night. Through the 
narrow window I watched the sun setting 
behind those distant hills. How like and 
yet, how different, it was to the last sunset 
which I had seen. 


‘‘Now, I knew many things which then 
I did not know. Now, I understood—my 
brother. 


“To-day, Excellency, we are all faithful 
citizens of the Republic. 


“Over there you will see a great pagoda 
erected in memory of those who died fignt- 
ing in the civil war. Close beside it there 
is a smaller, but more beautiful monu- 
ment, raised to my brother. The lady 
who lays a tribute at it is my wife. The 
little boy is my son Han. 


“Come and see the monument, my lord. 
It bears a saying from your Holy Book. 


Look. Read it, for yourself— 
““Greater Love hath no man than 
this.’ ’’—Belfast Witness. 


GENTLENESS SAVED HIM. 


There is a story of an _ incorrigible 
soldier who had been punished go often 
for so many offences, without avail, that 
his commanding officer despaired of the 
man’s amendment. 


Again he was under arrest and the 
officer spoke hopelessly of him, asking 
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what could be done to save him from his 
own undoing. A fellow officer suggested, 
“Try forgiving him.’’ The man was 
brought in and asked what he had to say 
for himself. He replied, ‘‘Nothing, ex- 
cept that I am very sorry.’ ‘‘Well,’ said 


the officer ‘“‘we have decided to forgive 
you.”’ The man stood dazed for a mo- 
ment, and then burst into tears, saluted 


and went out to become the best and 
bravest soldier in the command. Gentle- 
ness had saved him. 


That is the way Christ deals with the 


penitent. He saves by forgiving. He 
loves unto the uttermost. His grace is 
inexhaustible. However often we fail, 


when we come back and ask to try again, 
he will welcome us and give us another 
chance. This is our hope—if he were 
not thus gentle with us, we should never 
get home. 


A REASON FOR LOVING. 


A little girl was playing with her doll 
while her mother was writing. After a 
while she called the child and took her on 
her lap. The little one said: 


“IT am so glad; I wanted to love you so 
much, mamma.” 


“Did you, darling,” and she clasped her 
tenderly. “I am glad my daughter loves me 
so; but were you lonely while I wrote? You 
and dolly seemed to be having a happy time 
together.” 

“Yes, mamma; but I got tired of loving 
her.” 

“And why?” 

“Oh, because she never loves me back.” 

“And that is why you love me?” 

“That is one why, mamma; but not the 
first one or the best.” 

“And what is the first one and best?” 


“Why, mamma, don’t you guess?” and the 
blue eyes were very bright and earnest. 
“It’s because you loved me when I was too 
little to love back; that’s why I love you so.” 


This is an outliving of the very truth of 
the gospel. While we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us, and we love God because 
he first loved us. It is the love of God for 
us that awakens and feeds our love for him. 
—Lutheran Observer. 

“It is well to be busy. If you don’t 
think about something else you think 
about yourself, and the most ruinous of 
all germs is the ego germ.”’ 


“Do not be afraid of learning too much, 
at school or at home. Knowledge is al- 
ways useful and helpful to living.’’ 


“If we would learn by the experience 
of others, we would not need so many 
hard, personal raps,’’ 
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A DEPENDABLE GIRL. 


Laura Morton glanced up from her book. 
A great motor was stoppig by her father’s 
door. Gay voices were calling, and she ran 
down the steps with a smile of welcome. 

“Jump right in! We're bound for Emerald 
Lake, and must be back before supper-time. 

“J wish I might, but mother’s away and 
I have to answer the ‘phone.’” 

“Bother the ‘phone’! Who'd get sickwin 
such weather as this? Jump in, Laura, and 
come along!” 

Laura was quite as eager to go as the 
others were to have her. For a moment 
she almost yielded. There might not be a 
single call in all the afternoon. Why 
should she miss such a gay outing as this 
on the bare chance that she might be need- 
ed at home? 

Then her mother’s parting words sound- 
ed in her ears:—‘I feel quite safe in going 
since I have such a dependable daughter 
to leave in charge. You never disappoint 
me.” f 

Instantly Laura drew back. “I can’t go. 
It wouldn’t be fair, for mother is depending 
on me to stay. Dr. Brown’s at the conven- 
tion, so father has all the work in town. 
Something awful would be sure to happen 
if I left the house alone. I’m ten times 
sorrier than any of you, but it can’t be 
helped. Good’bye, and good luck to you 
all!” 

She ran swiftly up the steps and waved 
a gay farewell until the car was out of 
sight. Then the reaction came. 


“Tsn’t it just too bad! If they had only 
come some other day! Any day but this 
I might have gone.” 


A whizz in the street made her look up, 
to see Ted Harper speeding by on his 
motorcycle. 


“That’s the fifth time he’s passed the 
house this afternoon. Everyone’s out hav- 
ing fun but me.” 


Her book no longer interested her, and 
she sat gazing up the street in the direc- 
tion whence her friends had gone. If only— 

A sharp ring at the telephone brought 
her to her feet and sent her hurrying into 
the house. 


“Is that you, Laura?” asked her father's 
anxious voice, as she picked up the receiver. 
“T am at Fred Martin’s, on Green Hill. I 
want you to bring me the case of instru- 
ments from the lower right-hand shelf of 
the secretary. Saddle Topsy and come at 
once. Be as quick as you can, for -it’s a 
matter of life and death.” 


Having secured the case, Laura dashed 
out of the house and went running toward 
the stable. The whirr of Ted’s motor-cycle 
sounded again. It stopped abruptly as he 
called out: 

“What’s the rush, Laura? 


Anything I 
can help about?” 
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‘Laura turned with a little cry of relief. 


“Indeed it is! Father wants this case at 
once, on a matter of life and death, he said. 
He’s at Fred Martin’s, on Green Hill.” 


“Where I’ll be in about two minutes,” said 
Ted, starting his machine. “And now for 
a new speed record.” 


“Of all ‘the Tuck!” thought lWauray 1 
won’t be impatient about his passing the 
house again, though he does it fifty times 
in a day.” 

The loss of her own outing seemed a 
trifling thing since she had been so needed 
at home. She took up her book, and was 
soon absorbed in its pages until aroused by 
the telephone bell. 


“Is this Dr. Morton’s?” sounded a tremu- 
lous voice. “Have him come right up. The 
baby’s swallowed a big button, and is chok- 
ing terribly.” 

“A button?” Laura echoed. “You don’t 
need the doctor for that? Just take him 
by his heels and shake him,” 


“By his heels? Junior?” 


“Certainly, and be quick about it, too. 
You haven’t a minute to lose.” 


“Tf Junior survives all his mother’s worri- 
ments he’ll be a wonder,” thought Laura, as 
she hung up the receiver. ‘“JI’d study up a 
few preventives if I had the care of a baby 
that gets into as many scrapes as he does.” 


It was not long before the bell rang again, 
to preface the earnest thanks of Junior’s 
mother. 


“You certainly saved his life,” she de- 
clared gratefully. “Where did you ever 
get such a clever idea?” 


“Out of a book,’ laughed Laura; “the 
usual abode of clever ideas. I asked fether 
if it was really the thing to do, and he said 
that it certainly was.” 


“Indeed it is!” Junior’s mother agreed, 
“put I should never have thought of it my- 
self. Another minute might have been too 
late.” 


That evening Laura sat in her favorite 
seat, on the arm of her father’s chair. 

“TIsn’t it wonderful,” she exclaimed, when 
they had reviewed the events of the after- 
noon, “how much can happen in such a little 
time?” 
' “An afternoon like this pays for a good 
many lost pleasures, doesn’t it?” he respond- 
ed, stroking her hair. “Such times don’t 
come very often. But when they do, we'll 
always be ready to meet them with such a 
dependable girl at this end of the line.’”— 
In “Congregationalist.” 


WOenot keep the alabaster box of your 
love and friendship sealed up until your 
friends are dead. The kind things you 


mean to say when they are gone, say before 
they go.” 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES — Continued. 


THE BEST KIND OF 
YOUNG PEOPLLYE’S SOCIETY. 


(Topic For Feb. Ist.) 


By Rev. J. C. Ropertson, B.D., SECRETARY. 


The test of any Young People’s Society 
is not in its organization or in its consti- 
tution, but in the kind of work which it is 
doing. The best kind of Society is the 
one that is doing the best work. 


¥rom this point of view, there are two 
types of Societies, with of course all de- 
grees of variation. The Societies of the 
first type are organized mainly because 
some one with sufficient influence had in- 
sisted that it was the proper thing to do. 


Then, very speedily, those specially con- 
cerned to keep this Society in existence, 
had to institute a vigorous search for 
something for its members to do from 
week to week, interesting enough to keep 
them at all faithful to the promises they 
had made. 


This type has probably become the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and the 
sooner it entirely disappears by transform- 
ing itself into the second type the better 
for all concerned. 

The second type usually comes into exis 
tence when the responsible leaders in the 
local church realize that there are a good 
many things which their church should be 
doing, that can be done by its young peo- 
ple better than by anyone else, and that 
in the doing of these things, these young 
people will receive in the best possible way 
that training for larger service which the 
Church should provide for them. 

For the doing of this work most effect- 
ively some form of organization will be 
necessary, and so a Young People’s So- 
ciety will. be organized, because there is 
something definite for it to do. 

The kind of work to be done will vary 
according to the conditions in which the 
church may be placed, in the city, town, 
village or country, but it can always be 
taken for granted that the opportunties 
for service are not very far from any one 
of us if we have eyes to see, ears to hear, 
and hearts and wills to respond to the 
appeals that are being made. 


A few concrete cases may be given by 
way of illustration of this best kind of 
Society: 


A Young People’s Society in one of the 
smaller towns of Southern Manitoba heard 
of a mission field ten miles distant with- 
out any religious services during the win- 
ter months. They agreed to conduct a 
service once a month, and did so during 
all last winter. 


This was so helpful, that the same plan 
is being enthusiastically continued for this 
winter also. The training they had pre- 
viously received, by taking part in Young 
People’s Meetings, had made it possible for 
them successfully to undertake this larger 
work. There are many similar places 
where a Young People’s Society from a 
near-by town or village might hold a 
bright evening service on Sunday or week 
day, or conduct a Sabbath School, and in 
doing so render a splendid service for 
Christ and the Church. 

A different but no less important ser- 
vice was rendered by a group of young 
men in one of the new towns in the West. 
They took as their special sphere of oper- 
ation the hotels’ of their town. A good 
many guests usually remained over Sun- 
day at these hotels, and these young men 
formed an organization for the purpose of 
visiting all the hotels every Saturday 
evening, and personally inviting all the 
guests to attend their regular Church ser- 
vice on Sabbath morning. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that there 
are hundreds of towns in Canada where 
that service could be acceptably rendered 
by the young men of the Church, and by 
the young men better than by anyone else. 

In another congregation a group of 
young people desired to take a more active 
interest in the Missionary work, and espec- 
ially in helping to raise the total amount 
allocated to the congregation as its share 
of missionary giving. They organized 
themselves into a Young People’s Society, 
and took as an important part of their 
work. to become thoroughly familiar with 
the entire Missionary work of the Church, 
and to do their full share of missionary 
giving in their own congregation. 

At their request the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the congregation gave them the 
responsibility for canvassing all the young 
people. They followed closely “A Mis- 
sionary Policy for Young People’”’ as out- 
lined by the General Assembly’s Board, 
taking as their ideal, ‘‘Systematic giving 
by all,’’ and they have practically reached 
that ideal so far as the members of their 
Society are concerned. 


Here is an opportunity for service open 
to the young people in every congregation 
of our Church, and the successful carry- 
ing out of this-.policy alone would pro- 
vide work sufficient to justify the stan- 
dard set by our General Assembly that 
there should be a Young People’s Society 
in connection with every preaching place. 


Do good with what thou hast; or it wild 
do thee no good.—William Penn. 
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THE SAFETY VERSE. 
Y. P. S. Topic, Feb. 8. 


By Rev. 8S. H. BASTMAN. 

“The Lord is my Light and my Salva- 
tion; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
Strength of my Life; of whom shall I be 


afiaidM Ps 2c ae 


What God was to the Psalmist He is or 
is willing to be—to every believer. Look 
at this description of what God is to the 
Christian. 

(1) Light. 

The Lord is my Light.’”’ Not merely 

does God give light—though He does that 


too—He is light. ‘‘The Lord God is a 
sun,’ a source of light. 


The prophet Isaiah, foreseeing the com- 
ing of the Messiah, says to the Church, 
‘Arise, Shine,, for). thy Light: isy.come’ 
(Isa. 60 1). And when He came of 
‘whom Isaiah wrote, John said of Him, ‘‘In 
Him was Life and the Life was the Light 
of men (John 1:4). 


And Paul had found it so when he 
wrote II Cor. 4:6. The whole life of the 
man who can say that is illumined (and 
purified) by a light not of earth, and there- 
fore not extinguishable by anything on 
earth. 


Three thoughts: 


(1) God is light within the believer, and 
if all be bright and joyous within, nothing 
outside can make one gloomy or miser- 
able. 


Here is a cosy home. Outside, the night 
is dark, the wind howls, snow drives and 
bites, the thermometer is thirty below. In- 
side all is bright and warm; a happy fam- 
ily around a cheerful fire. 


So with the man who has God within, 
‘illumining and gladdening his life. Ex- 
ternal circumstances may be against him. 
He may be poor, sick, bereaved, friendless. 
Like the heroes of faith in the eleventh of 
Hebrews, he may be ‘‘destitute, afflicted, 
evil entreated’’; and yet, with God as his 
Light and his Salvation, he may ‘‘rejoice 
in the Lord, and joy in the God of his 
salvation,’ and joy in the thought that 
when he leaves here he will be with that 
God and Father, in a home where poverty 
and sickness, and trouble and sorrow and 
death, are unknown. 


(2) God is light around the believer. 
The light within shines out, and shines 
around. -The- Christian is a lantern, 
transparent. The light that shines in him 
shines out through him, and irradiates his 
environment, 
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That is what a lantern does. And Christ 
says to his. disciples, in effect, ‘‘Be lan- 
terns,’ ‘‘Let your light shine before men.” 
“The Light shines within you: let it shine 
around you, and it will make all outside 
seem brighter.”’ 


It can brighten poverty. A poor saint, 
as he sats down to his crust of bread, and 
cup of water exclaimed, ‘All this, and 
Christ, -too!’?* How, “could ne. do- toate 
Because the Light within him shone out 
upon that poor fare, and made it seem a 
feast, provided by a Hand that was nailed 
to the tree for him. 


It ean brighten a sick room. The 
writer of these notes was visiting one of 
God’s children in her last illness, when 
she said, “‘you don’t know how thankful I 
am that, for the last two weeks, I have 
been able to lie down and rest without 
that terrible distress at my heart,—with- 
out thinking I have a heart.’’ 


“And when he remarked ‘how few of us 
who have enjoyed that blessing all our 
lives, ever think of thanking God for it,’ 
she added. ‘ 


“T am thankful for my severe illness, 
for it has brought me nearer to Christ, 
and shown me more of His great love for 
me than I ever knew before. O, the rap- 
ture. ;:of it! J -can’t describe ity ei smae 
almost overpowered me at times.” And 
her face shone with a radiance from that 
bright home to which she was so near. 


Further, if the Light shining in us 
shines out around us, it will shed light on 
the pathway of others’ journeying beside 
us. 


To return to the figure of a lantern; 
there is such a thing as a dark lantern, 
which may be so carried as to throw light 
only on the path of him who carries it. 
It gives no light to others, and there are 
some professing Christians like that. They 
have no. light for others. If they can 
find the way of heaven themselves, that 
is the height of their ambition. 


But the Master says—not merely ‘‘Let 
your, -dizht, .shines>.)but.) 5 Loetmie pease 
before men.’ Do not be a dark lantern. 
Be a lantern transparent all .around, so 
that the light that is shining in you may 
lighten some brother, and lead him to 
journey with you, and so “glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.”’ 


(3) God is Light to be revealed to us 
still more fully in the hereafter. Now we 
‘know in part’; then “we shall know 
even as also we are known.” We shall see 
Him “face to face,’’ see ‘“‘Him as He is, 
and therefore ‘“‘be like Him.’’ That is a 
fuller revelation of this Divine Light than 
we enjoy on earth; so that, however much 
we know and enjoy of God now, “Still 
there’s more to follow.’’ 
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\ 
(2) Salvation. 


The Lord is . do WOM 4SaeVatlOons o » SU 
who can describe all that is implied in that 
word: 4. Salvation: 245,We know, that. it 
means forgiveness of sin, cleansing from 
sin, victory over sin, fellowship with God 
here, and a home with God hereafter. But 
not till we have spent an eternity there, 
serving God with all our enlarged powers, 
drinking of the rivers of His pleasure, 
rejoicing in the fulness of His joy, trans- 
figured by the glory that shall be revealed 
in us,—not till then can any redeemed 
soul know the full meaning of that ex- 
pression—‘‘The Lord is my Salvation.”’ 
(3) Strength. 

“The Lord is the Strength’ of the 
Christian’s life. We understand that 
better,—for it is here and now that we 
need this Divine strength if we are to live 
our life, and do our work as we ought. 


And, in this world of temptation, and 
sin, and sorrow, and work, there are few 
things that the soldier of Jesus Christ 
needs to keep more constantly in remem- 
brance than the fact that God “is the 
strength of his life.”’ The abiding con- 
sciousness of that truth will make the life 
strong, and brave, and useful, and blessed; 
forgetfulness of the truth, will make it 
weak, timid, useless, sin-flecked, anxious 
and distrustful. 


Study Elisha and his servant. II Kings 
6 : 18-17. When the servant’s eyes were 
opened to see “‘the horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha,’’ he understood 
his Master’s words, ‘‘Fear not, for they 
that be with us are more than they that 
be with them,”’ and his fear vanished. 


So is it always and everywhere,—the 
man who remembers that God is the 
strength of his life is strong and brave 
and victorious. Even the ‘King of 
terrors’”’ has no terror for such a soul. 


Dr. Norman McLeod tells how he visited 
a dying child, a boy of eleven, who had 
been sick for three years, during which 
he had not known one day’s rest, and 
most of the time he suffered great pain, 
but bore it with a patient submission that 
was wonderful, and manifested a spiritual 
enlightment not less wonderful in one so 
young. 

Dr. McLeod says: “I gazed in wonder 
at the boy. And when I spoke to him 
words of sympathy, he looked at me with 
his big blue eyes, and breathed into my 
ear those words:—‘I am strong in Him.’ 


“The words were few, but they seemed 
to lift the burden from the heart and to 
make the world more beautiful than ever 
it was before. They brought to my heart 
a great and blessed truth, ‘may we all be 
strong.’ ’’ 


May each of us be able to say truly, 
“The Lord is the strength of my life.’’ 
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A CREDIT FACE. 


Letters of introduction are often helpful, 
but sometimes a frank, open countenance 
that cannot be misread is far better than 
any letter of introduction. 


“We are suspicious of strangers,’ a man 
said to one who had sought at his hands a 
favor that called for trust; then he added 
with a smile, “but some face are above 
suspicion,” and proceeded, with overwhelm- 
ing generosity, to grant far more than had 
been asked. 


Years ago a Christian business.mMan unex- 


pectedly found himself without sufficient 
funds to continue his journey through 
Europe. As this was before the days of 


travellers’ checks or the ocean cable, he 
was at a loss what to do. In his uncer- 
tainty he went to an Italian banking house 
and asked them to cash a large draft on 
his home bank. After an instant’s pause 
the request was granted. 


Years later the merchant again saw the 
accommodating banker, and asked why a 
stranger was given such a large sum. “In 
plain truth, it was just your honest face 
and nothing else,” was the reply. 


“On another trip abroad the merchant had 
a similar experience. During a thunder- 
storm he took refuge with his wife in a 
curio shop. The English-speaking woman 
in charge was so cordial, and her goods 
were so pleasing, that the visitor said he 
would have liked to make some purchase, 
but his remaining funds were not more 
than sufficient for his journey home. The 
reply was: “Take whatever you please, sir. 
No one could look in your face and dis- 
trust you.” 


A similar story was recently told by a 
Russian Jew who entered New York a 
penniless immigrant. After a dishearten- 
ing period of working in the sweatshop he 
saw an opportunity to start in business for 
himself. But he had no capital. At a ven- 
ture he asked a business man to trust him 
for stock in trade. After gazing at him 
closely the man said, ‘You have a credit 
face, so I will do as you ask.” 


It is worth while to have a face that in- 
spires confidence. But let it be remem- 
bered that the possession of such a face 
is not an accident; it belongs only to those 
who think honestly, deal fairly and live 
truly.—Sel. 

When we look into the long avenue of 
the future and see the good there is for 
each one of us to do, we realize, after all, 
what a beautiful thing it is to work, and 
to live and be happy.—Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 

If, in doing an act, we saw a chain 
winding around our bodies, we should be 
alarmed. But habit binds chains by every 
deed.—Channing. 


Our Church Register 


‘CALLS, INDUCTIONS AND RESIGNA- 


TIONS. 
Calls From 
Pontypool, etc., to Mr. Jas. Ross, of 
Peterboro, Ont. Accepted. 


Gleichen, Strathmore, Sask., to Mr. A. 
Boyd, of Wapella, Sask. 

Stim Paul’s, Victoria a biGe tO Dr 
Lean, of Burnaby, B.C. 

Kinloss, Ont., to Mr. C. N. MacKenzie, 
of Port Arthur, Ont. Accepted. 

Alma, Ont., to Mr. D. Currie, of Mount 
Forest, Ont. 

Calvin, "Sts, Jonn, NvB:,’ "to 
Thompson, of Bridgewater, N.S. 


Mac- 


Mr ors We. 


Inductions Into 


Elkhorn, Man., 6 Nov., Mr. Edward Lee. 

Knox, Che. Tara, -Ont.. 11 NoyvieMéMr vk: 
McCallum. 

Broadview, 
Hunter. 

Dunmore, etc., Alta., Mr. J. E. Jackson. 

Fairbairn, Ont., Dec. 3, Dr. Marsh. 

Edmonds, B.C., Nov. 18, Mr. A. O’Don- 
nell. 

Burks Falls, 
Macdonald. 

St. Paul’s, Winnipeg, Man., Dec. 5, Mr. 
. B. Thornton. 

Latona, Ont., Dec. 9, Mr. T. W. Mills. 

English River and Howick, Que., Dec. 
19, Mr.) T: 8. Woods: 

Milltown, N.B., Dec. 
Dewar. 

Pirst Ch. Truro iN.S.,: Deesi3 0 Mr. Wi. 
PosGrant: 

Plaster Rock, N.B., 
King. 

Stouffville, etc., Ont., Dec. 16, Mr. J. M 
G. Mutch. 


Dalhousie, 
Polley. 


Sask., 26 Nov., Mr: R.  F. 


Ont. Dees. 2 Mire hs SB: 


16, Mr. Robt. 


Janie, Wits 


IN. OMs Lo 1 eC ae HoT ee dh le 


Resignations of 


Smith’s Falls Ont., Mr: D. N. Coburn. 

Economy and Five Islands, N.S., Mr. H. 
A. Rudin. 

Bridgeburg, Ont., Mr. R. McIntyre. 


Shes) AMO, OLE ALLOVGs,, (tlie oueNa reer Vile col 
Rowand. . 


Durham, Ont., Mr. Wm. Farquharson. 


THE RECORD FOR 1914. 


Many thanks for the prompt renewal 


orders that are coming in and for kind 


and appreciative words which accompany 
them, 

The Record is a big partnership in the 
interests of the Church. Those who dis- 
tribute it, even the smallest parcels in 
the remoter districts, have their share 
in the good that may be done. 

Every new subscriber obtained means 
a monthly visit of the Record to that 
home throughout the year, and the result 
of that monthly visit may be the turning 
Of,.aclife. 


TWO NEW CANADIAN BOOKS. 


The first of these books, just out, is— 
The Relations of the Christian Churches. 


By the Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., 
Montreal. 

The first five Chapters deal with the 
relations of Christianity to the Hebrew 
Religious System,—The Object of Christ’s 
Mission,—The Christian Church,—Christ’s 
Promised Presence,—The Church, the 
Pillar and Ground of the Truth.— 

The next five Chapters deal with,—The 
Roman Catholic Church,—The Church of 
England,—Methodism, Congregationalists 
and Baptists,—Presbyterianism. 

Chapters X. to XIII deal with the Re- 
nuion of Christendom.—The Chance of the 
Churches Uniting,—Heresy and Schism; 
while the last five chapters discuss the 
Union Movement in Canada. 

In its comprehensive grasp, its breadth 
of view, its tolerance of spirit, its clarity 
of statement, its firm enunciation of the 
principles of the Presbyterian Church, it 
is a valuable contribution to the religious 
literature of our time and country. Pub- 
lished by Wm. Briggs, Toronto, Price 
$1.50. 


The Pre-Assembly Congress. 


The addresses delivered at that great 
gathering. Many of the thousands who 
heard these addresses will want to read 
them over again;—-and many who did not 
hear them will want to see them. They 
are by a large number of the men of our 
own Church. They are upon a wide range 
of subjects connected with the work of our 
Church, at home and abroad, but espec- 
ially in Canada. Price $1.00 post paid, up 
to the end of December, after that $1.25. 
Address the Foreign Mission Offices, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
ReEcorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the RECORD 
it is because they are not received. 


The General Assembly, 
Woodstock, Ist Wednesday June, 1914. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces, 
Moncton, Ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 3 Feb., 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Inverness, 13 Jan. 8. p.m. 

3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 13 Jan. 10 a.m. 

4. Wallace, Pugwash, 17 Feb., 4.80 p.m. 

PeevCErUuro ee curoy Ce Mak., 9,500 a.m: 

OG poialitax): ° Ex; Hall, -17 
Mar. 10 a.m. 

7. Lunenburg, etc., Shelburne, 24 Feb. 

8. St. John. 

9. Miramichi, Newcastle, 10 Mar. 11 a.m. 

0. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 3 Mar, 2 p.m. 


Ft. Massey 
t 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Westmount, 2nd Tuesday May, 1914. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 3 Mar., 2 p.m. 
12) Montreal, 2° Tues. Jan., 10 a:m. 

13. Glengarry. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 6 Jan., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark Renfrew, 16 Feb., 7.30. 

16. Brockville, Prescott, 3 Mar., 3.380 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, Mar., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 3 Mar., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay. 

20. Whitby Brooklin, 21 Jan., 10 a.m, 


21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 


22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 13 Jan. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 2 Tues. Mar., 10 a.m. 
24. North Bay, Parry Sd., March, 3 p.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, March. 

26. Algoma, Blind River, prob. 1 Tu. Mar 
27. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 10 Mar. 

28. Saugeen. 

29. Guelph, Fergus, 20 Jan., 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London, 
St. Thomas, Last Monday April, 1914. 


aU; Hamilton, Hamilton. 6 Jan3°9.30 a.m. 
ol Parisy) Brantford) 

82. London, London, 3 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
33. Chatham, Chatham, 10 Mar., 10 a.m. 
84. Sarnia, Sarnia, 3 Mar. 8 p.m. 

35. Stratford, Stratford 24 Feb., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Seaforth, 23 Feb., 8 p.m. 

37. Maitland, Wingham, 3 Mar., 10.30. 
38. Bruce, Paisley, 3 Mar. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1913. 


39. Superior, Port Arthur, Feb. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Minto, 3 Feb. 

42. Glenboro, Sperling, 3 Feb., 3.30. 
43. Portage. 

44, Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa Newdale, 1 Mar., 3 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 16 Feb., 7.30. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1913. 


47. Yorkton. 

48. Abernethy, Rolanville, 10 Feb. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Wolseley, 10 Feb., 10 a.m. 
50. Arcola. 

51. Alameda Estevan, 10 Feb., 9 a.m. 
52. Weyburn. 

53. Regina. 

54. Moose Jaw. 

55. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 10 Feb., 7: p.m. 
56. Prince Albert. 

57. Battleford, N. Battleford, 2 Feb., 8 pm 
58. Kindersley, Kindersley, 3 Feb. 

59. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 


60. Vermilion. 

61. Edmonton Edmonton, 9 Dec. 
62. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Feb. 
63. Red Deer, Olds, March. 

64. Castor. 

65. Calgary. 

66. High River, High River, Feb. 
67. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia, 


68. Kootenay. 

69. Kamloops, Armstrong, 17 Feb., 4 p.m. 
70. Westminster. 

71. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Moderator. 


Che Shurch Funds, West. 


ome Deeg Soe 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


During Mar. ito 

Nov- Nove 30 

*Home Missions.... $5,542.30 $42,199.41 
Foreign Missions .. 1,855.65 29,994.81 
Widows & Orphans 260.00 1,430.00 
Aged Ministers..... 409.00 1,818.85 
Assembly Fund..... 531.20 1,459.19 
Pte-aux-Trembles... 529.00 3,126.00 
social Service, etc... 872.45 5,743.85 
8.5. & Y. P.S....... 2,674.15 12,364.50 
Deaconess Home.... 15.00 307.00 
Montreal College.... 7,00 211.00 
Queen’s College..... 9.00 232.00 
Knox College........ 99.00 1,169.00 
Manitoba College... 27.00 200.00 
Saskatchewan College 5.00 10.00 
Robertson College... 7.00 91.00 
Westminster Hall.... 18.00 100.00 


*Augmentation, French Evangelization and Jewish 
Missions are now includedin the Home Missions. 


RECEIVED DURING NOVEMBER 


atthe Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
by Rev- John Somerville, D.D 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors, 


Streetsville. eo) eae 
Harriston, Guth. 
Meaford... 
Barrieweg.. 
Cobden. . 
Belwood . . 
Drummond Till "gs. 
Camden EK. * 
Cecilia Jeffrey, ‘scl. 
Rv. N. D. Coburn . 
Ry. Frank Davey 
Rv. R. HEH. Knowles 
W. LT. McMul- 
OTS Guia caess ec tee 
Dunbarton . . 
ee St. Jno. 
Rv. D. G, MacPhail 
Rv. R. W. Leitch. 
Riva Wie Ace wWilsolt 
Woodbridge : 
RVs Weay Wie Caan 
Rv. Crawford Tate 
Riversdale. seca ae 
Hxetere ene ee te 
Poland ss. 
Bryanston ss. . 
Dracon, yps. 


Richmond . ; 
Fergus, Mel. . 
Alvinston 


ors. Dovercourt 
Ry. Se Rebels 
Rv. D. L. Campbell 
Dover, Oungah ss. 
Rv. Neil Campbell 
NOD Net Ch cree. 
Ley MRE, A 
fe A de Maxwell 
* Gi Milne?” . 
ays dis lek Woodside 
Sarniay St) wean. 
Carlow, Mayo . 
Keldon; ss: 2. 
Rye Frazer Smith 
Rv. D. McKerroll 
Wellandiss: 2 ai 
Tor., Old St. A. ss. 
Ry. Ace Manne 
Rv. L. Macdonnell 
Kincardine, Kx. . 
Tor., Davenport . 


10.00 Townline: 4 us (se 


Ontario. Brucefield ss. . 

ae J. H. Edmison 8.0 
Elderslie, Saugeen, 1S5e1 aes 62.76 
SS. ’e 400|Rv. G. C. Little 15.14 
Eglinton . . 344.88|Tor., Queen ss. 13.00 
Barrie, St. And., 25.00| Blyth ue nos ys 18.00 
Tor, St. And; .. 2) 26.00pMuncey Road ss. 10.00 
Ry. W. Farquharson g.og| Ballinafad ss. 6.25 
Rv. R. Knowles 8.00| Ennotville ss. 22.00 
Ry. A: Lestie 8.00} Brooklin . Pee Pooco|s 
Rv.) Dae. McLean. 8.00} Big Fork ss. . 11.16 

TOL MINOR us eater 2, 00000 Ry eal. N. Becks- 
Nelson; ssi io. 4.00 tedt : 8.00 
Victoria Hrbr 12.00) Rv. Jas. Buchanan 10.00 
S. Plympton 26.35|Rv. C. A. Ferguson 8.00 
a Sc 10.80| Rv. J. B. Hamilton 8.00 
Cardinaless ewes am. 8.64|Rv. Dan’l. Johnston 12.00 
Tor., St. And. . 1,000.00} Rv. S. MacLean . 8.00 
Teeswater . 200.00] Rv. C. McQuesten 13.97 
Tor., Victoria . 1,000.00] Rv. W. Nichol . 13.60 
Strathroy, St. A. 124.00/}Rv. H. J. Pritchard 8.00 
Belleville, Jno. 50.09| Rv. A. Rintoul . . 11.46 
Rv. M. B. Davidson 10.5¢)/HIlmsley ss. . 1.00 
Ry. J. Mo Duncan). 8.00; Rv. A. A. Scott ‘ 8.00 
Ryoko uankin: 18.90|Rv. D. Stewart . . 35.43 

Rv. H. J.. McDiar- anaes ee be sae: 
mid 8.00 Beat 225 
iy: N. H. “McGilli- Myrtle Bae wn der 1.50 
vray . 8.00) Ham., St. Jas... 75.00 
Ry. -W. Robertson 8.00 Dunblane 19.00 
Bye, eEaRO fers 8.00) Orillia . : . 1,000.00 
Ry.:C. C. Salisbury © (12.51) Ry. Wael, McLean . 12.51 
Lake Shore ss... 1.00/Rv, Thos. Davidson 8.00 

Lian puny esse cement TOO] Vemer ee LLS ee Mia G= 
Milberta ss. 1.00{ pherson at 8.00 
Crimlingessaans 6.50) (DIN DROOK. Sesame as 8.00 
RVo Wie Cine Johns- Vankleek Hill, ss. . 15.00 
TON . 8.00;Rylstone ss. . . 6.00 
Rv. "s ru McLeod e 8.00] Walker’s ss. . 1.00 
ne any Revel: pes Dundas, Kx. eile yeosiGG 

8.00 Newcastle ; A 

RY. D. G. Walker | 10.00'Tor., Runnymede ss. 


9|Clydesdale ss. 


4| Mainsville 


nw RV. 


0|}Kingston, St. 


Stratford, St. A. 
ALY feo Oye eae 
Newtonville, ss. . 
Newington ss. . 
Teas ss. 

Delhi, wots 
Stratford, St. A. ss. 
Minesine (SSarate nas 
Rye We Ds Bellas 
Dr. Gustavus Munro 
Ry. A. J. McMul- 
len . Wren Fethie 
Stonewal '& Gras- 
mere 

Miss. Deachman, Mc- 
ea ee Ne ewer 
RuUssell4, SSea., ueane 
N. Lindsay . 
Rv. John Matheson 
Steelton ‘ee 
Brampton. . 
Rivaweliy AS MacLen- 
nan . : 
RyvvAS Dawson 
Ryvaceketcraltien, 
Ayton, Knox ss. 
KH. N. Ballantyne 
Ewen A, McMillan 
Collingwood . 3 
Est. A. McDonald 
Rv. Hugh Cameron 
Ryw De Ee MeCrae): 
Rv. A. MacTavish . 
Rv. Dr. Teen: . 
W. Fisher 
Binnie 


Rv. S. 
DIMAI2s Af Se 


31.24|Rv. P. Taylor 
24.2610i1 Springs ss. 


100.00 
57.10 
100.00} R 
100.00 
37.45 
33.00 


5|Chatham, "St. 


Fairbank M 
ie Hugh Crozier : 
dis Ss. Duncan . 
hy 1st 
Inwood . 
Goderich yps. 
Pickering, ss. 
Pakenham 
Woodlands, ss. 
St. David’s ss. 
Linwood ss. 
Wellesley 
Rv. H. Gracey 
Rv. J. J. Cochrane 
Unionville 
Dorchester . 
Lieury Ss. k 
SiAnn’s ssi 
Carleton Pl., St. A. 
Sn re ieee BAL. 6 
TOT, St. Wnoch ass: 
Scotia Junc. Ss. . 
Mirae ee S GoLGiee 
Castleford 
Ham., St. And. 
Ry. R. Fowlie 
Rv. Jas. Hamilton 
Stittsville = ais 
Palmerston, Kx. -- . 
Ne Bruce: iste de 
St. Cath., Haynes . 
Georgetown .... 
Port Elgin ss. 
Ham., St. ~a,. 


| Cornwall, Kx. ss. 


Kemptville : 
Uxbridcerh. teers 
Dr. Jas. Ballantyne 
Rv; D. Currie 

Riview Do bee eiSsom 
TiOMS@ al em eeeaee 
Unionville.) 
Chesley, Gen. . 
Harriston, Guth. j 
Ry. Henry bei 
Norval . eee 
Brooke . ae 
Ae 
Pembroke, Ca lea 
Harriston, Kexs eld. 


2}Columbus ss. 
Stayner ss... . 


2.95] Knollwood ss. 
63.00) Spring Creek ss. 
35.00) Rv. D. McKerroll 
31.00] Cobourg . awe 
2.00|Wellandport . . 
6.00/Chatham, 1st . . 
20.00)Carlyle ss... 
5.29]}Rv, S. H. Eas stman 
14.00/Ry. C. A. Myers . 
2.75/Bluevale, guild . . 
8.00/Wairbank ss... . 
8.001St, Helen’s ss. . . 
ieaetsh ti eld Ossie 
16.30) Hanover ss. 
Ghee Sse 
51.60) Rv. James Barber . 
tv. W. G. Hanna . 
9.90) Rv, IX. MacLennan 
9.50; Rv. J. H. Rete 
8.00} Mitchell ss. . . 
8.00) Wilton ss. 
100.00} Snow Road 
250.00/Otta., Chal. . . . 
Niag. Falls, St. A. 
8.00| Dickie S’t’m’t. ss. . 
10.00| Belerayvie ge ae. e cee 
8.00) Versehoyle . . « 
6.00)Apple Hill... 
5.00) Farvis . Satake 
7.00| Ham., Knox 
400.00|Tor., Riverdale Ss. 
5.00 Burgoyne ‘ . 
15.00] Richmond Hill 
14.65} Fairbairn ss. 
10.00)Carluke ss. é 
14.00/Otta., Beth. ss. 
509.00|Tor., S’side ss. 
8.00} Lakeport, ss. 
18°90) ' Colborne weer saemer 
10.82|Campbellville . 
4.631Beachburg . 


W’'mstown, St. A. ss. 
Hopetown ss... . 
Blytheswood . . 
Valetta, Fletcher : 
English Sep mite. 
VAD. Se ee : 
Mimico . P 
Tolmie’s Cor’ Ss, "ss. 
ING rriae ee ees 
Priceville 
Swinton Park ... 
Rv. E. H. Sawers . 
Vie AS) Da ylOTear. 
Hane St. wonn- Sm. 
Leer ee Coutts ces 
Wille MGCreey cea 
Sarnia Presby. . . 
rank Cockshutt 
AUT LIVI GT KX 
Vyner ss. . 
Mor, Oldest: a 
Ry. Di Kelso -- 
Rv. J. MacDougall 
Elora, Chal. ss. 
Keene, wims. 
Mitchell 
Warwick 
ISSOX fs es ee 
Napanee ss. 
Colborne 
Nassagaweya 
Bethesda ss. 
Tor., Chinese 
‘Oye "Haddow PLE 
Toronto, Bloor St. 
mbe. . 
Williamstown, “St. 
And. aes 
Nessagaweya eat 
Springfield, Chalmers’ 
Rv. S. Lawrence . 
Rv. S. TS Clif- 
ford . 3 
Grysler ss ? 
Rv. N. D. McKinnon 
Hastings ss. . i 
Rive Av “MacMillan : 
Leamington . : 
Orono ss. 
Mimico ss. 
Hraseri Ch ac 
N. ss 
Lobo, ss. . 
Markham 
Anonymous . 
Ky. DC: MacGre- 
S24) Cnet 
Dungannon . 
Lucknow . 
Franktown . 
Winchester 
N. Pelham SS. 
Oe ie Al BY Lind- 


ag tee Ss. Scott 
Galt ISnoOxX 

Mrs. Clifton Brown 
Southampton . 

Ete Atthur: St. P. 


WD Steet wen Lora 
Egmondyville 
i. Wawanosh 
Moore .-. 

Rv. J. Ure Stewart 
Rv. R. Stewart 
KXearney, SS. 
lverett ss. 

N. Gower ss. . 

W. Tilbury ss. 
Cold Springs . 
Blenheim s 
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‘here is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 
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WABASSO 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Four years ago the name WABASSO was a 
puzzle to the people of this country. To-day the 
majority knows that it means a Snow-Shoe Rabbit, 
and thousands have found also that this mark ona 
piece of white cotton is a sign of guarantee and 
means: Finish, Whiteness and Purity ! 


COFFEE 


Is always ‘uniform’ in quality. 


It ‘ranks’ high in popular favour. 


You ‘fall in’ love with it at once. 
It’s the ‘right turn’ and the ‘quick 
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march’ to healthandhappiness. Wabhasso G orton Co y 
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R. Paterson & Sons, Lid. LIMITED 
Coffee Specialists, 


Glasgow, THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


wy Makers of 
FINE WHITE COTTON GOODS: 


; , eG Y Lawns Madapolams Nainsooks 
(es ay “AS Bridal Cloths Linen Finish 


Shirtings Longcloths Cambrics 


Few people really appreciate how important an article 
of food bread is. No meal in any day of the 365 days 
of the year is complete without it. Such an important 
food item should be given every consideration by the 
careful housewife so that it will be made properly and 
from the ingredients that will ensure its nutrition and 
wholesomeness. Bread made with Royal Yeast will keep 
fresh and moist longer than that made with any other. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
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“Unfold your cloud—its lining will ap- 
pear.” 


“A life with no intention of God in it 
is very shallow.”’ 


“One way God helps is by teaching us 
to help ourselves.” 


“There is no service like his that serves 
because he loves.’’ 


“If you do not get what you want, try 
liking what you get.” 


“Real gold in metal or 
can stand all testings.”’ 


in character, 


Christ is not valued at all, unless He be 
valued above all.—Augustine. 

“We must answer for our actions; God 
will answer for our powers.’’ 


“Not all sorrow is due to ones own sin, 
but all sin leads to sorrow.” 


rise with. Him into His liberty. 


“What do we live for if it is not to make 
life less difficult to each other?’’ 


“Let me fail in trying to do something 
rather than sit still and do nothing.’’ 


Most of our mistakes come from living 
for the minute instead of for eternity. 


“They only can bear other’s burdens 
who quietly and firmly bear their own.” 


“All life which would not grow stale 
and monotonous must feed itself upon 
God.”’ 


“It is not how much one stands, but 
how one stands it, that counts to the credit 
of character.”’ 


“Be not deceived, God is not mocked, for 
whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.”’ 


“There is only one man who can escape 
criticism, and that is the man who has 
done nothing.’”’ 


“No beauty is really beautiful which in 
any way hinders righteousness or weakens 
spiritual life.” 


If you have made some progress in the 
way of righteousness, don’t let the tempter 
lead you off into the road of self-conceit. 
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Bind your soul to Christ and it must 


The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the greatest art in 
life is to have as many of them as possible. 

Christian penitence is something more 
than a thought or an emotion or a tear; 
it is action.—W. Adams. 


Before our life can get depth into it, it 
God is the only 


must get God into it. 
power that deepens lives. 


The spoke in the wheel which creaketh ° 


most, doth not bear the greatest burden 
in the cart.—Thomas Fuller. 


“A religion that does not manifest itself 


in the life is not a religion to which we — 


need to pay much attention.” 


It is the Bible itself, which combats and | 


triumphs most efficaciously in the war be- 
tween incredulity and unbelief.—Guizot. 


We need to care for but two things—. 
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that we do always our best, and that we 
do what we do through love of Christ. 


‘Always men’s qualities are shown by 
whether their powers and privileges make 


‘them proud or make them humble.”’ 


“One evil of a bad habit is that a person 
given to it loses in measure the power to : 


distinguish between good and bad.’’ 


Confidence of success is almost success, 
and obstacles often fail of themselves be- 
fore a determination to overcome them. 
If it does no 


No error is thharmless. 


other evil, we cannot reckon the injury it ' 


does by merely filling the place of truth. 


No great good is done, no great prize . 


won, no remarkable success attained, with- 
out hard work.—James Russell Lowell. 


“Trust in the Lord, and do good; so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” 
come true. 


The chief business of life is character- 
making. 
come by chance. 
day by day. 


They are built patiently, 


Conscience 


ered, and which time reveals to the sense 
and feeling of the offender.—Burton. 


Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet 


anchor of your liberties! Write its precepts 


in your hearts, and practice them in your 
lives.—Genera] Grant. 


God’s words always . 
Characters that are noble do not ~ 


is a great ledger book, in ' 
which our offences are written and regist- ! 
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VIGILANCE, 


By Rev. ALEXANDER LOUIS FRASER, B.D., 
GREAT VILLAGE, N.S. 


“Three months she hid him’—in the slave 
hut there, 

For well she knew that Pharaoh’s wrath 
would smite, 

As storms, the lambs new-yeaned; or frosts 
that blight 

The too brave flowerets; and she watched 
with care 

Lest cry of his should find the listening air 

Whose dusty pinions bore adown her lane 

Plainte for Oppression and for Childhood 
slain, 

And the sad, heart-deep moanings of De- 
spair. 


“And when she could no longer hide 
him’”’—O 

The tears of that! Ye mothers, ply your 
hands, 

And ye child-warders, wareful be; for so 

Evils would make your little ones their prey, 

While on life’s highway beckoning Fortune 
stands, 

And one by one with her they go away. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs_ Dickson. 
University Matriculation. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, President; | 
Miss J. E. MAcDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


‘A MOST EXCELLENT YEAR 


The Great-West Life was favoured 
with the widest measure of public appro- 


val in 1913. 
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Applications for $27,196,754 of 
Insurance were received—a 
record amount, over Two Milllons 
greater. than the year before. 
Business in_ force exceeds 
$96,000,000. 


And the Interest-earnings were 
the best on record. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 


Ask for one of the “ Old-Cimer ” Calendars. 


Think 


of something 
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Thorough equipment for |, 


SAINT ANDREW’S| 

COLLEGE - Toronto} 

Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business, 


Spring Term Commenced, Jan. 24th, 1914 : 
Rev.D.Bruce MacDonali,M.A. LL.D.,Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


We have a very compleie list ot supplies for 
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Membership Cards, Irvitation C- «cs, Abscntee 
Cards, Registers, Bibles, Tesia---n’s, fhiaps, 
Blackboards, Buttons, ) ottoes, Loo.in rks, &c. 


SEND FORILLUSTRATED CATALCGUE. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Pub‘icticns, 
Church and Gerrard St eets, TORON.O 


ANTHEMS AND PART-SONGS 
FOR CHURCH & CONCERT USE 


IN GREAT Sample copies sent for {mspection, 
VARIETY mention grade require d- 


Anglo Canadian Music Co. 
144 Victoria Street, TORONTO 


Please show this to your Choir Leader. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPES 

WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES 
RECORD BOOKS 

AND ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send for Price List today 


THE JACKSON PRESS 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 


fj, Church 
fe | Chime BELLS 
oh) Peal 


) PAA , Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
<= —_) MeShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Be!timore, Nd., 7.5.4 


7 m8 
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paucaist Fron McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 


reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 


Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 


Plants, and are the only Soaps thus made. 
said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 555 Coristine Building, Montreal 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


This Coliege is owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church and commended by 
the General Assembly. 


Presbyterian parents seeking an Educational home 
for their daughters should write for a Calendar of the 
College and allinformation regardingit. ‘This College 
is thoroughly equipped in every particular. 


It is truly 


_ REV. W.D. ARMSTRONG, D.D., L.L.D., Presidents. 
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(Note.—If, at any time, any extra parcels 
of the Record are received through the mail, 
please distribute them among those not now 


subscribers). 


Thanks for prompt renewal of orders and 
for the kind words of appreciation that have 
come with them. 

Thanks to the hundreds of co-workers, all 
over the Church, who kindly give time and 
effort to securing subscribers and distribut- 
ing the Record. They are sowing good 
seed. May it yield thirty, sixty, a hundred 
fold. 

Where the Record is taken by individual 
subscriptions, these should be handed in 
promptly, unasked, so as to make the work 
of the agent in your congregation as light 
as possible, and to enable him—or her—to 
send payment in advance; for the paper- 
maker and printer must be paid for each 
month’s issue whenever it is completed. 


‘Special attention is asked to the oft-re- 
peated request of the General Assembly, 
that, where possible, congregations place a 
copy of the Record in every family. Many 
have adopted this plan and have found it 
helpful. 

Some congregations pay for it from the 
Missionary Funds, using it as an agency for 
raising these Funds; some count it among 
their running expenses; and some make a 
special collection. 

In any of these ways the only extra cost 
to the congregation is for those who would 
not otherwise subscribe for it individually; 
and to place it in homes where it would 
not otherwise be taken is a good investment. 
There is no other way in which so much 
Home Mission work can be done for thirty 
cents as by giving the Record for a year 
to a home where there may be very little 
good Sunday reading. 

In earlier years, when the Record was 
very much smaller, its receipts exceeded 


expenditure, and it accumulated a balance. 
For several years, since its enlargement, it 
has cost more than its price and has used 
up that balance. Last Assembly therefore 
found it necessary to increase the price by 
five cents to meet its own cost. It is now 
thirty cents in parcels, but it is still the 
cheapest self-supporting magazine of its 
kind in the world, for the amount of read- 
ing it gives. 

To any who are willing to distribute some 
copies among those not now receiving it, a 
sample parcel will be sent free on request. 

If extra parcels of the Record come at 
any time to any agent, please distribute 
them to any who will receive them. Do 
not return them. 


WHERE TO GIVE AND WHERE NOT. 


The calls for help are legion. Some of 
them are worthy, some are not. Of the 
worthy, some are more so, some less. But 
even to all the worthy calls that come no 
man can respond, and the more one has to 
give the more difficult becomes the choice. 
We are the Lord’s stewards and the more 
He entrusts to us to manage for Him, the 
greater care is necessary to administer that 
trust wisely and well. 

One thing to be remembered by Presby- 
terians in Canada is that the work of our 
own Church has not only the first claim 
upon us, in that it is our own work, for 
which we are responsible, but that it is 
second to no other work of any kind, any- 
where, in the efficiency of its management 
and the character of its results. 


Does foreign work appeal to us? We have 
foreign missions in the South Seas, in the 
West Indies and British Guiana (S. Amer- 
ica), in Central India, in North and South 
China, in Formosa, and in Korea. 

In these fields, where no other church is 
working, we have fifteen millions of people, 
for whose evangelization we are wholly re- 
sponsible, more than the fourteen millions 
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allotted to our Church as her share of the 
world’s heathenism. 

These missions are administered with the 
greatest care. The men and women who 
have gone forth to these fields are doing 
solid, faithful work, and, on the whole, no 
missions in the world have given better 
results. 

There are constant appeals where one has 
no guarantee, either as to Management or 
work. In giving to the foreign work of. 
our own Church we are on sure and safe 
ground. 


Does Home Missions lie near our heart? 
Under the administration of our General 
Superintendent, Dr. A. S. Grant, and his 
efficient allies in the field, there is no Home 
work in any great church in the world, more 
judiciously and efficiently carried on, than 
in our own vast Home Mission field, with 
its unparallelled opportunity for the invest- 
ment of men and money in Home Mission 
work. 

Generous hearted people are “touched” 
sometimes, both in heart and pocket, by ap- 
peals that come from other work, but there 
is often no guarantee, either as to manage- 
ment or efficiency. In the work of our own 
Church we have assurance of both. 


‘I HAVE A PLAN.” 


Our early missionaries to Honan used to 
tell of a saying common there, which was 
supposed to convey a mighty and mys- 
terious Meaning. When “the heathen raged,” 
and threatened property or life, for the 
missionary calmly to say “I have a plan” 
was to impress with the idea of a reserve of 
power and defence that could not fail, and 
it often won the day. 

Well, our General Superintendent, Dr. A. 
S. Grant, “has a plan” for helping to raise 
the Budget for 1914. We do not wish to 
anticipate the pleasure with which congre- 
gations will learn it from his own lips, but, 
as it has already been reported in the Daily 
Press, we take the liberty of mention and 
commendation. 

It is as follows: The estimate for all our 
Home and Foreign work for 1914, W. D., 
is $1,400,000. Dr. Grant wishes to get two 
hundred and fifty men and women all over 
the Church, to give one thousand dollars 
each to the Budget, through the Missionary 
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Funds of their own congregation. That 
would yield a quarter of a million. 

Then he wishes to get five hundred other 
men—and women—to give five hundred dol- 
lars each to the Mission Funds of their 
own congregation, for the Budget. That 
will yieid another quarter of a million. 

From another thousand men—and women 
—he expects to get two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, making a third quarter mil- 
lion. 

A fourth quarter million he expects to be 
raised by yet another twenty-five hundred 
men—and women—giving one hundred dol- 
lars each this year to the mission funds of 
their own congregation, for the Budget. 

In this way one million dollars of the 
Budget will be raised by 4,250 men and 
women, less than one sixth of the mem- 
bership of the Church. The remaining 
$400,000 can easily be raised by the other 
five-sixths of the church. 


Concerning this plan, please note:— 

1. All are stewards. They are trading 
with the Lord’s money, and from those to 
whom He has given much he expects a like 
return. 

2. It gives the well off an opportunity of 
taking their proportionate part. ‘There are 
members in our Church who can give the 
above amounts more easily than others can 
give their dollar or dime, and yet how often 
these same sons and daughters of prosper- 
ity content themselves with giving to mis- 
sions the crumbs that fall from their table. 

3. If this plan is carried out, it will mean 
that over four thousand of the better off 
men and women of our Church will have 
a blessing in their own lives which many 
of them never had before; that they will 
have a happiness they never knew before; 
that the year will make them bigger heart- 
ed men and women than ever before. 

4. The very first to come to Dr. Grant and 
offer to be one of the hundred class, was a 
poor man who buys vegetables and sells 
them from house to house for a living. As 
honourable an occupation as the banker, but 
less Money in it! 

5. If our better off men—and women— 
measure their giving by the Cross, where 


Christ gave Himself for them, the “plan,” 


to use a commercial phrase, will be largely 
“over-subscribed.” \ 


\ 
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THE EVERY MEMBER CANVAS. 


HOW WE DID IT IN MOOSE JAW. 


By Mr. J. L. Bryant, Moose JAw, SASK. 


In Moose Jaw, in St. Andrew’s Church, . 


for the year 1911 we gave for missions, 
$1170. )'In, the fall of -1911 the.Presby- 
tery assigned to us as our share for EOL, 
the sum of $5,500 for missions. 

In January we held the annual meeting. 
The amount allotted was mentioned to the 
congregation, and they said that they 
would assume that amount. I do _ not 
think very many of those present thought 
it would be raised, or that anything like 
it would be raised during the year 1912. 


However, the session carefully selected 
a missionary committee, not all members 
of the session. It was a handpicked com- 
mittee. They met very frequently until 
some time in March, or later. During 
that period they had given themselves con- 
siderably to prayer, though not perhaps 
as much as they should have done. 

They had also been considering ways 
and means, sending for and reading liter- 
ature, besides giving contributions of their 
own in the matter of suggestions. After 
that they were ready to launch the move- 
ment among the congregation. 


We formed a Laymen’s Missionary Com- 
mittee. A leading barrister of Regina 
was asked to come and address the people 
on a Sunday morning. On the Sunday 
evening three of our own laymen addressed 
the meeting, when the church was packed 
as it had seldom been packed before. 

The first speaker was the mayor of the 
city, who had been to India and other 
foreign countries and knew something of 
the conditions there. The second speaker 
was the leading counsel of the city of 
Moose Jaw, one of the board of manage- 
ment, who was acquainted with what was 
going on in the south country, where 
children are born without medical attend- 
ance and buried without the presence of 
a preacher. The third speaker was the 
editor of a newspaper, who gave us the 
figures and told us how the thing could be 
done. 


ciples that he 


After that we brought a layman from 
Winnipeg, from a church that had done 
this work. He was not an_ eloquent 
speaker, but simply a plain man, one who 
could stand and talk straight at us and 
tell us just what his people did. 

Then came a banquet Monday evening. 
It had been properly announced on the 
Sabbath. Quite a number of the Mission- 
ary Committee had been busy, drumming 
up enough to fill the tables, or very nearly 
so. Then we listened to the addresses, 
and got a certain number of volunteers, 
but not enough, so these volunteers were 
asked to get someone else to go out with 
them in order to form what may pe called 
“‘teams.”’ 


What was the result? That house-to- 
house canvass raised our contributions 
from $1,170 the year before to $6,398 that 
year; and our total for all purposes was 
$19,000. 

Now, we do not pretend that we did the 
work as well as it might have been done. 
We have to be educated up to this matter; 
but when a small committee of a dozen, 
whose enthusiasm was gradually kindled, 
went out among the congregation, that 
was the result. 

Let me tell you a few of the things 
which struck me:— 


1. Some of the ideas placed before the 
people, such as the importance Jesus Him- 
self attached to missionary work. Before 
His crucifixion He made an appointment 
with His disciples to meet Him in Galilee. 

After the angel had rolled away the 
stone from the grave, lest they forget to 
keep the appointment the same angel met 
the two Marys. ‘‘Are ye come to seek 


Jesus? He is not here; for he is risen, as 
he said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay. Go quickly, and tell the dis- 


is risen from the dead; 
and behold, he goeth before you into 
Galilee.”’ 

Jesus met the same women, and said to 
them, “Tell my brethren. that I go before 
them into Galilee, and there shall they 


see me.’’ The importance Jesus attached 
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to that last Message, which He was to give 
them in Galilee, is plain. 

Then the idea that men were taking 
hold of the work; that it was a work, not 
for the women and the children and the 
minister, but a work for men, requiring 
the best that was in them, and it was a 
work that could be accomplished. 

I think that is one of the reasons men 
never took hold of it before—the task was 
so stupendous; they thought it might be 
accomplished some day before the end of 
the world. But within the last few years 
we have learned that it is a task Christ 
intended each ‘generation to complete. And 
the business men have taken hold of it 
and shown how it can be done. 


What are some of the other results in 
addition to the money we received? I 
would like to mention one or two results. 
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(1) The Board of Managers said they 
would not interfere, but would let us go 
ahead. And what was the result? As 
the end of the year drew near we gen- 
erally used to have to figure out how much 
we would have to ask the people for. The 
year before this we had to ask for $3,500; 
but this year we had only to go out to a 
few people and ask for a few hundred dol- 
lars, and we wound up with a balance on 
the right side of the ledger. 

(2) Our people are now more of a unit; 
they are better acquainted with each other. 
A new committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting for the most part of others than 
those who were on the last committee. We 
hold our heads up; we have a certain loyal- 
ty towards God, towards our minister (who, 
by the way, has had a great deal to do 
with our success), and towards each 
other. 


THE EVERY MEMBER CANVAS. 


HOW WE DID IT IN BLOOR ST. 
CHURCH, TORONTO. 


By Mr. THOMAS FINDLEY, TORONTO. 


In the Bloor Street Church, Toronto, we 
were allotted the sum of $15,000 as our 
portion of the sum to be raised for mis- 
sions. In the amounts I am going to deal 
with I am going to consider amounts that 
go directly to the Schemes of the Church, 
and not the money given by the Women’s 
Missionary Society and kindred societies. 

Our position was somewhat like this: In 
1907, before the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement started, we were giving in the 
neighborhood of $5,000 for the Schemes 
of the Church. As a result of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement and a wider 
interest in missionary giving, we were 
able to increase that sum in one year, by 
a partial canvass of the congregation, to 
about $8,000. 


In 1911, when this $15,000 allotment 
came to us, we had given about $10,000 to 
the, Schemes of the Church. We had 
therefore, to increase our givings to the 
Schemes of the Church about fifty per 
cent. in the year. 


The matter came before the Missionary 
Committee and was considered; it was 
brought before the congregation at their 
congregational meeting, and they were in- 
formed of the allocation. They were asked 
to endorse it and to refer it to the Mis- 
sionary Committee to arrange as to how 
it should be accomplished. 

The Missionary Committee had been con- 
sidering the question of an every-member 
canvass; but it was put aside for one rea- 
son and another. Now we felt that if we 
were to get $15,000 we had to have an 
every-member canvass. 


One Sunday afternoon our minister, Dr. 
Wallace, called the members of the Com- 
mittee together. We went to Sunday 
School (or were there), and stayed until 
church time; we had our tea at the church, 


and definitely decided that we would go 


on with an every-member canvass, and to 
some extent mapped out our plans. Then 
we had several meetings of the Committee. 

In passing I just wish to say that with- 
out the hearty co-operation of the minister 
it is impossible to do the work. We were 
fortunate in having the fullest co-opera- 
tion of our minister. 
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We looked over the ground to see what 
we had to do. There were about five 
hundred families to be visited. We de- 
cided to visit all, members and adherents 
alike, to ask for a weekly offering. We 
knew that there might be exceptions; we 
knew there would be some who would 
prefer to give an annual offering; but of 
course no offering would be turned down 
because of anything like that. 

The weekly offering was the basis. We 
were going to bring in the largest num- 
ber of our people that we could. But 
there were five hundred visits to be made 
—some task—and we decided to do it in 
five days, which would mean one hundred 
calls per night. 

The next question came, how many calls 
could a team make in a night? Five on 
an average, we thought, would be very 
good, which meant twenty teams in all. 
We decided that we would not ask anyone 
to go alone, but that in every case two 
should go together to make a visit. 


Then came the job of securing the can- 
vassers. It is in my estimation exceedingly 
important that the greatest care possible 
be observed in the securing of canvassers. 
You do not necessarily have to go to the 
people you think will be interested and 
that you think will agree to make the can- 
vass. 

You will be very much surprised to find 
among the people in your congregations 
those whom you never thought of in that 
capacity, but who will be very glad to have 
an opportunity of lending their aid. The 
men, we thought, should be visited per- 
sonally. The canvassers promised to keep 
the five nights open that week in order to 
do the work. 

Then came the pledge cards. We felt 
that we should have some tangible evi- 
dence of what we were doing; cards were 
printed with pledges to give so much a 
week, or annually, and were handed to 
the canvassers. 


Next came the task of creating the ne- 
cessary atmosphere in the church, so that 
we would get the fullest response. There 
is no use going to people who have not 
been prepared, and the way to get them 
prepared is by information and by prayer, 
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giving facts from the pulpit, and in many 
other ways, preparatory to the canvass 
itself. 

For a considerable time we carried on 
this preparatory work in the church, until 
the last Sunday before the canvass, when 
we had Dr. Grant speak in the morning. 

We also had a layman in the morning, 
and a layman at night in addition to our 
own minister, to place before the people 
the object of the canvass, to lay upon 
them the claims of the Church, and to 
ask them to save the time of the canvass- 
ers in order that they might be enabled to 
make their calls. 

A meeting of the workers was held the 
Friday night before; the teams got to- 
gether, looked over their cards, discussed 
how they would meet certain questions 
which were sure to be asked, and so com- 
pleted our organization. 

Every night, beginning with Tuesday, 
when we would have something to report, 
we were to meet in the church for supper 
at seven o’clock, when we would report 
the work of the night before, and be ready 
to leave the church to take up the can- 
vass at half-past seven. 

The happy thought was suggested of 
having the several ladies’ societies furnish 
supper. That had the effect of linking 
the ladies up to the whole movement, and 
immensely increased the enthusiasm of 
the congregation in the work. 


On Monday night out we went; came 
back Tuesday night and reported about 
$4,000 collected the night before. Wed- 
nesday night we came back and reported 
about the same amount; Thursday we re- 
ported $4,000, and on Friday $3,000. 

We had started out with the object of 
giving every member a chance to contri- 
bute. We came back at about half-past 
ten o’clock Friday night with $16,300 
actually pledged over the signatures of 
the people of the congregation, and at the 
end of the year we received over $16,000 
from the congregation. 

That was one result, but only one. We 
had a delightful time during the canvass. 
The social features, the meeting with the 
congregation in that intimate way, was of 
great benefit in our church. 

The reception we got everywhere was 
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most pleasant. One night at about the 
end of our canvass the man who was 
linked up with me called at a house and 
the lady said her husband had remained 
at home several evenings expecting visit- 
ors, that he had had to go out, but he had 
told her the amount they were going to 
give. And at the last visit we made in the 
whole canvass the family told us they were 
afraid they were going to be overlooked. 


Then the information the congregation 
got about missions during the canvass has 
been of the greatest value; and nothing, I 
venture to say, has ever so stirred our 
church or created a deeper spiritual im- 
pression upon our people. 

The canvassers themselves, many of 
whom went into it somewhat reluctantly 
and with little interest in missions, came 
out of it enthused about the work, and will 
remain so for the rest of their lives. One 
cannot do that sort of thing without receiv- 
ing an impetus and an enthusiasm that 
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deepens his convictions, and finally leaves 
him a missionary for the rest of his life. 


Another of the great benefits was what 
we may call the esprit de corps. The 
feeling of doing something as a congrega- 
tion does a world of good in a church. | 

Almost everybody will at first shrink 
from the taking up of this work. It is so 
easy to sidestep responsibility, and to 
think that somebody else should do it. I 
have been in a rural congregation several 
years, in a town congregation several 
years, in a down-town church and in an 
up-town church, and know the conditions 
of these congregations; and I say that if 
this thing is prepared in a proper way, and » 
if the proper men will undertake to go 
through with the work, in every case it 
will be successful. Hnough people have 
succeeded in this work to demonstrate that 
it can be done, and that it will be success- 
ful every time it is attempted in the right 
manner and in the right spirit. 


THE EVERY MEMBER CANVAS | 


HOW WE DID iT IN WALLACEBURG. 


By Mr. W. R. WAGHORN, WALLACEBURG, ONT. 


Our church in Wallaceburg is one of 
the smaller churches that has undertaken 
the personal canvass plan or scheme. 

If there is any information I have that 
will be of any interest or encouragement 
I shall be most happy to convey it. 


There seems to be a very prevalent idea 
abroad that some different plan than this 
one, which has already proved such a suc- 
cess in the larger churches, will have to 
be adopted to meet the requirements of 
the smaller towns, villages and country 
places. 

My only answer is, the sooner we, as 
laymen, get the idea out of our heads that 
what is good for one is not good for an- 
other, the better it will be for our success 
in the Church. This scheme is quite as 
workable in the small church as in the 
large church and the tens are just as 
acceptable to the work of God as the mil- 
lions, if they are given in the right spirit. 


I would like to give you four years of 
church missionary history. Four years 
ago our church was contributing to mis- 
sions the sum of about forty dollars a 
year. Last year that amount was raised 
to $406. 

When we raised that $406 last year we 
thought it was about the limit; but when 
word came that the sum was to be $800 
this year it seemed an exorbitant amount, 
and made the Committee absolutely in- 
active for some months. » 

One day, however, news came to us of 
the personal canvass plan being adopted 
in a near-by church, with a considerable 
amount of success. The details were 
gathered up, and our Missionary Commit- 
tee at once decided to adopt the scheme 
provided. The Managing Board and the 
Session joined in the work in order to 
make up the visiting team of one member 
of the Session and one member of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Committee. 

Joint meetings were held, and all three 
bodies agreed to conduct the work. 

Continued on page 91. 


Our Foreign Missions 


A REVIVAL TOUR IN HONAN. 
LETTER FROM MRS. GOFORTH. 


Changteho, N. Honan, China., 
December 12, 19138. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

The past few months have been so full of 
interest and encouragement I feel con- 
strained to write you a brief account of our 
experiences. 

We planned to start touring about the 
beginning of September, but were delayed 
a few days by the alarming reports. from the 
region we proposed visiting, of robber 
bands scouring the country. Butioras 
no other door was opened for us we decid- 
ed to carry out our original plan and risk 
any possible trouble. 

The first place visited was Cheng K’ou 
Wan, about eighty li to the north east of 
Chang te. Here we found things even 
worse than had been reported. Two large 
robber bands, armed with foreign rifles, 
when not fighting each other, were pillaging 
the people both north and south of the 
Chang River. 

But, strange to say, although the head 
quarters of one band was close beside us, 
and the people all around terror-stricken, 
we had a week of preaching to the heathen, 
seldom equalled in our long experience in 
China. Many hundreds of men and women 
heard the Gospel for the first time; many 
of them coming again and again, and 
apparently taking in the Message with 
- eagerness. 

It was a strange sight to see, night by 
night, robbers sitting in the audience, with 
their rifles beside them. Some of these 
men seemed deeply touched, and in private 
conversations with Mr. Goforth, said they 
would gladly leave the robber band but 
dared not. These men seemed willing for 
Mr. Goforth to say anything to them. 

About the eighth or ninth day things 
became so disturbed every one prepared for 
flight. The smoke of burning villages 
could be seen and rifle-firing heard. At last 
the evangelists urged that we should leave, 
as there remained only one road open to us. 


This*road led us to the country town of 
Lin Chang. The little band of Christians 
with Pastor Ho welcomed us gladly, urging 
us to stay. Pastor Ho said:—‘‘Truly the 
Lord has sent you to us for there are over 
a thousand refugees of the better class 
farmers from the surrounding country in 
the city. This is a unique opportunity for 
reaching them.” 

The difficulty was—how could a suitable 
place for a preaching hall be secured at 
such short notice. The Lord was asked to 
undertake for us in this and to our great 
joy—before nightfall, word came that a 
large suitable place in the very best part of 
the town was offered to us free of rent. 

During the weeks that followed many 
hundreds heard the Gospel who would pro- 
bably ‘have never had an opportunity had 
we not been led there at that time. The 
disturbed condition of the country, and the 
sense of restlessness and fear, seemed to 
make the people more open to the Gospel. 

Night after night we could hear the rifle 
firing of the robber bands as they carried 
on their desperate work in the nearer vil- 
lages. Some of these villages were visited 
by us in the day time. 

The month spent at this place was a very 
strenuous one, but it “paid.” We left be- 
hind a band of grateful Christians. Many 
testimonies from them of blessing received 
during our visit among them more than re- 
paid for the strain and fatigue of these 
weeks. 


The next place visited was Sun T’ao. We 
opened work in this place little more than 
a year ago. Then there was but one .Chris- 
tian in the whole region. On this visit we 
again and again praised God for the won- 
derful changes that had taken place in one 
year. 

At the first Sabbath service, six men wor- 
shipped with us who a year before were 
slaves to opium and gambling and~° other 
vile habits., The change in these men made 
one long for the pen of a Harold Begbie to 
write the story of some of China’s Twice 
Born Men. 
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Each week-day was devoted to visiting 
the homes of Christians in the surrounding 
villages, a day being given to one village; 
we women reaching the crowds of heathen 
women in the courtyard of the Christian 
home, Mr. Goforth and his men carrying 
on their preaching outside the gate. 

At one village our hostess had me take 
down all the household gods and destroy 
them in the presence of a large concourse 
of people. 

At another village we stayed in a home 
where the Gospel had entered only nine 
months before. The change was wonderful; 
all the women of the family were studying. 
When the father was away from home they 
held family worship by themselves. 


One night one of the evangelists awaken- 
ed us about midnight, saying that a Chris- 
tian, living about a mile away, had been 
dragged from his bed by the robbers and 
earried off for ransom. 

Mr. Goforth—without getting up—asked 
the evangelist to take our foreign lantern, 
as a proof that he had come from us, and 
go to the head quarters of the robber band 
to demand the immediate release of the 
man. No ransom money would be paid. 

While the evangelist and two others went 
on this errand, other Christians met to 
pray that the man might be released. When 
at breakfast the next morning the man who 
had been carried off appeared, to the relief 
and joy of all. 

Later, a deputation came from the rob- 
bers, saying they knew we were good peo- 
ple and that they had no intention of 
molesting a Christian, that it was all a mis- 
take. 

This incident greatly cheered the Chris- 
tians. They believed the Lord had put fear 
of us into the hearts of the robbers for never 
before had such a thing been known, of a 
man once in their power escaping without 
torture or ransom. 


A few days later one of these robbers 
left the band, giving in his rifle and refus- 
ing to take his share of the spoils; he came 
to us and has since taken a bold and defin- 
ite stand for Christ. 

Mr. Goforth reckons there are now in that 
region about forty or fifty who have come 
out and out for Christ and there are pro- 
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bably a hundred others with a clear know- 
ledge of the Gospel, and who are at heart 
believers, but who have not the courage to 
come out and face the persecution which 
would inevitably follow a stand for Christ. 

From Sun T’ao Mr. Goforth went to 
Shan Hsi to hold ten days’ revival meetings 
for Mr. Stanley Smith. At the close of these 
meetings Mrs. Stanley Smith said, “Thank 
God for giving us the exceeding abundant.” 


While Mr. Goforth was away in Shan 
Hsi I went with my Bible women, at the 
urgent request of the Christians, to an out- 
station twelve miles north of Chang te, for 
a week’s preaching to the heathen. 

A theatre was in progress and our work 
was to preach the Gospel to the crowds of 
women pouring in from the surrounding 
country. Two of the women I had were 
not accustomed to speaking to large crowds, 
so Mrs. Wang and I had practically to keep 
the preaching going ourselves for hours, 
every morning and afternoon. 

It would be difficult to estimate the num- 
bers who heard the Gospel these days. 
Many would sit for hours listening, not 
even the noise of the theatre close at hand 
distracting them from close attention to our 
message. A } 

The friendliness of the villagers was very 
marked. As an illustration of this I may 
say I had five invitations to dinner in one 
day! 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but oh, 
the harvesters are so few—so few! 


Upon Mr. Goforth’s return from Shan 
Hsi, we together went for a ten days’ mis- 
sion to Tzu Chow, in Mr. Eadie’s field. The 
day meetings here were for the reviving of 
the Christians, though there were always 
many heathen present. The evenings, as 
usual, were given to direct Gospel work for 
the heathen. The Christians attended the 
evening meetings as well and seemed to 
find them as helpful as the day ones. 

On the fourth day our two children, Ruth 
(16) and Wallace (14), arrived from Chefoo 
for their winter holidays. Both proved 
themselves most useful. In the day time 
they took care of the eight or ten children 
of attending Christians, thus enabling us to 
have undisturbed meetings. Wallace’s vio- 
lin with my organ helped very much at 
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night, as we make the explanation and 
singing of the Gospel hymns a prominent 
feature in these evening meetings. 

The interest increased each day, and we 
had reason to believe the Christians re- 
ceived a real blessing and uplift. 

At the close of the meetings they sub- 
scribed twenty thousand large cash for the 
rental of a preaching hall to be kept open 
night and day. They seem anxious now to 
take advantage of the evident movement 
~ pegun. among the heathen in favour of 
Christianity. 

We left that place praising God for what 
we had seen of His power, but all felt it 
was a great pity we could not have stayed 
a few weeks longer, this was impossible as 
our time is fully mapped out for the next 
year, and engagements must be kept, but 
oh for more workers. ‘ 

Sometimes I marvel how Mr. Goforth 
stands the strain. I get a rest-day some 
times, but he never or rarely does. Three 
addresses a day with between time so taken 
up with examining of converts or directing 
of evangelists or private talks with enquir- 
ers that he has scarcely time for meals, 
makes me anxious at times for him, but I 
know the Lord has kept him in a wonderful 
way in the past and will, as we trust, keep 
him till his work is done. 

As I write he and Wallace are on a trip 
north, baptizing converts. They reach 
home to-night at supper time and we all 
leave at day break to-morrow for Peng 
Cheng, in Mr. Hadie’s field for meetings 
similar to those held at Tzu Chow. 

He that soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully.” 

P.S.—Mr. Goforth has just returned from 
his two days’ visit north. He reports hav- 
ing baptized twenty-eight men and women 
in all. 


“Know, thyself.’’ A careful personal 
examination ought to be a part of our 
daily program. We are critical enough as 
we examine others, but we seldom turn the 
full light upon our own lives. 


No great good is done, no great prize 


won, no remarkable success. attained, 
witnout hard work.—James Russell 
Lowell. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM SOUTH CHINA. 


Dr. R. P. Mackay writes as follows: 


Dear Dr. Scott, 


People sometimes say to me: “What a 
privilege it must be to read so many in- 
teresting and encouraging letters from the 
missionaries.” Yes, it is a privilege and a 
delight. 

It could not be expected that all would rise 
to the same high level, for there are lights 
and shadows, and I would like the mission- 
aries to feel that I am a friend, in the cloud 
as well as in the sunshine. Yet how often 
does the heart rise in thanksgivings for the 
happy and hopeful things they are able to 
tell about themselves and their work. 


Here is an example.—Mr. Broadfoot 
writing from Kongmoon, says;— 

“Shek Ki is full of promise—the church 
is simply crowded at nearly every service. 
The boys’ and girls’ work is most encourag- 
ing. Some of the brightest boys and girls 
in the city are in these schools. The even- 
ing classes for Bible study in the church 
are well attended. Some of the best fam- 
ilies in the city are attending the services. 

“When Mr. McKay and Miss Dickson were 
over in Shek Ki last Sunday at the Com- 
munion services, there were forty-eight peo- 
ple examined for baptism, and eleven were 
baptized; of the forty-eight, thirty were 
women, and amongst them the mother and 
two sisters of Mr. Lan, one of the elders. 

“The son of Mr. Au, the other elder, is 
also becoming interested through the recent 
death of his sister. 

“A man died recently who had had thir- 
teen wives. One of the wives had already 
been baptized and three more of them were 
amongst these examined last Sabbath. The 
eldest daughter of the man who died was 
also amongst the number, so that home 
life will be easier than it was for the first 
who confessed Christianity. 


“Homes are being influenced. ‘The power 
of the Holy Spirit is manifested in 
China as elsewhere. They forsake the 


darkness when the true light shineth. The 
very hideousness of the past causes them to 
turn the more readily to the brightness and 
hope of the New Life. 
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“The services last Sabbath at Shek Ki 
were so crowded that the school boys had 
all to give up their scats and stand by the 
door to make room. The church accommo- 
dates about 300. In that city of 300,000, 
with so many coming in that require teach- 
ing, some of the foreign missionaries should 
be living there. 

“This is almost equally true of many large 
centres. The doors are open—the people 
are willing to hear—yet in scores of large 
villages and towns there is no chapel, no 
Christianity, no Bible. 


“Passing through a beautiful and fertile 
country last week, on a day that reminded 
me of a Canadian Indian Summer, we passed 
a score or more villages without a chapel. 

“The farmers, Men, women and children, 
were all at work through the long autumn 
day, cutting and threshing the second crop 
of rice. The fields were alive with har- 
vesters, and the road with burden-bearers 
coming and going to the market. 

“The work is so great that we do at times 
feel overwhelmed; but God is working, and 
is able to the uttermost. We do need more 


men and more women and more chapels and 


more prayers and more faith.” 

That is the testimony everywhere in 
China. The call is loud and appealing — 
Who will go? 


BUDDHIST PRIEST CONVERTED. 
LETTER FROM Rey. J. H. Bruce, B.A. 


Wu An, North Honan. 


Tu Wu Pen was about twenty years old 
when he became priest of a village temple 
about ten miles from here. Four years later 
he heard missionaries preaching at a neigh- 
boring market town. He bought a Cate- 
chism and a New Testament and read them 
eagerly. ; 

He spent many days with the little band 
of Christians in that town and learned to 
observe the Sabbath. He had been an in- 
quirer for more than a year before we ac- 
cepted him as a catechumen. Drs. MacKen- 
zie and MacClure happening to be present, 
took part in his examination, in which he 
showed a splendid knowledge of the truth. 

But his testing time was still to come. He 
had not yet abandoned the temple, as he 
had no home but that. He had learned no 
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trade, and so a serious problem faced him 
as to how to make a living. 

I did not encourage him to look to the 
mission for work, but urged the necessity 
of abandoning the temple, and of looking 
prayerfully to God for his temporal needs. 

For a short time he found employment as 
a gardener in the market town, but later 
he returned to the temple, and continued to 
make his home there for more than a year 
longer. His greatest trial was the necessity 
of giving up the seven acres of temple land 
from which he reaped the profit. 

I learned that he had not yet made any 
profession of his faith in his own village. 
He was really trying to serve two masters. 
I therefore visited him in the temple and 
reasoned with him about his inconsistency. 

Much prayer was offered for him; and 
not in vain. About a year ago, now, he re- 
solved to trust wholly in God and to follow 
the course which he knew to be right. He 
gave a clear witness for Christ, abandoned 
the temple and its proceeds, and at once 
devoted himself most earnestly to the ser- 
vice of his new Master. 

He remained for a time in our compound, 
giving himself earnestly to prayer and Bible 
study, while each night he attended our 
street preaching-chapel and spoke boldly of 
his faith in Christ. His presence there 
caused several other Buddhist priests from 
the city to attend the meetings. 

Some months later I began to employ him 
as an itinerating Christian, in which capacity 
he is still employed, and promises to be a 
useful worker. He has been contributing 
his tenth regularly from the small pittance 
which he receives as salary. As he freely 
gives of his means and strength, will all 
who read of him pray that he may receive 
the strength and help that Christ so freely 
gives.—‘The Pathfinder.” 


“T have one hundred and twenty-two 
villages with Christians in them, but there 
are six hundred and fifty villages in the 
field entrusted to me,” said Rev. Murdock 
McKenzie, D.D., of Honan on one occasion. 

If a home pastor has 650 people in his 
charge he has a fair number to care for 
if he has 650 families it is a very large 
parish; but six hundred and fifty villages 
some of them with hundreds, even thou- 
sands of people! 
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WINTER LIFE IN INDIA. 
With Side Lights On The Opium Trade. 


By ouR MISSIONARY ReEv. D. C. Cock. 


(Extracts from a private letter.) 


This is our India winter, and though it 
would be regarded as pleasant summer 
weather in Canada, yet the contrast  be- 
tween the temperature, say at five in the 
morning and at noonday, permits one in 
truth to speak of “winter weather.” 

It is, however, the harvest season, and 
the people are all busy gathering cotton and 
harvesting the maise. The Indian corn 
was harvested a month ago, and some sort 
of a crop will be in season at all times until 
April. The sugar cane is beginning to 
ripen, and will be gathered in in some 
places for the next two months. 

Then there are a great many plants tnat 
are grown for the production of oil, and 
some one or other of these will be ripening 
as the weeks pass. The people of India too 
live largely on vegetable diet, and they 
have a great many kinds of plants for sea- 
soning and spices, and these are all in 
various stages leading on to ripening. 

Another crop that requires a great deal 
of attention is the poppy, from the juice 
of which opium is made. The area under 
poppy is very much less than it used to be, 
but there is some still grown in most of 
the Native States, and there is one State 
nearby that has greatly increased the 
acreage under poppy. 

The new treaty between China and Great 
Britain cut off the great market for Indian 
opium. But all these years larger cr 
smaller quantities were used in India. It 
is a rare thing to hear of any one smohing 
opium in India as is done in Chinese joints 
in Canada, but they use it in many ways. 
One day this wéek six babies were brought 
to me in one village for treatment, whose 
mothers admitted giving them opium. 

Of course, opium will destroy the effect 
of the best medicine, and eventually the 
life of the one who uses it. But where a 
mother has a family to care for and has 
to spend the day in the field, and return to 
cook for the household, and rise long before 
daylight to grind the flour for the day, a 
erying baby is a heavy burden on the top 
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of all the others, and anything that will 
keep the child quiet seems to the mother a 
friend. 

Many never get over the appetite thus 
created by over-burdened mothers, and 
men and women, old and decrepit before 
their day, are only too often the result of 
opium eating. 

Since the cultivation of the poppy has 
been greatly curtailed in most places, these 
victims of opium have to purchase what 
they once raised for themselves and con- 
sequently there is an ever increasing quan- 
tity of opium sold in every market place. 
Demand always regulates the supply, and 
at least one Native State has seen in this 
an opportunity for increasing revenue. 

There is no crop grown in Central India 
that gives such return per acre as opium, 
and the land owners who cut out the 
growth of the poppy have been very hand- 
somely rewarded by the indemnity from 
the British Government. 

This is one phase of the opium question 
that I have never seen touched upon in any 
Canadian literature. The articles I have 
seen were all written in one strain, do good 
to China. But no one seemed to think that 
our non-Christian fellow subjects in India 
would have to suffer. It will cost the Brit- 
ish Government several millions to adjust 
matters and give these people some small 
measure of indemnity. 

It was Christlike on the part of Can- 
ada to desire to free China from the terms 
of the opium treaty; but it would have been 
just as truly Christlike to fee] responsibility 
for the second party who would be injured 
by our efforts to efface a dark blot on our 
escutcheon. 

Again it is Mother Empire that has been 
severely censured by daughters of the Em- 
pire for a black chapter in her history, and 
again she and she alone bears the cost of 
setting her house in order. All the huge 
family pat themselves on the back and con- 
gratulate one another on a happy conclu- 
sion to a bad business, and the old mother 
says nothing but goes on paying the dam- 
age and it is going to be a heavy account 
before all is finally settled. 

Pardon me if I have enlarged on a theme 
that may not be of much interest to you. 
It is a live question in some places here. 
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AN INCIDENT IN A DAY’S WORK. 


LETTER FROM ReEv. J. BUCHANAN, M.D. 


Amkhut, Bhabra P.O. 
Nov. 26th, 1913. 
DEAR RECORD, 

Day before yesterday a young Bhil Alla 
named Kalu, was baptised. He has been 
living with his uncle, Nana, one of a group 
of Bhil Allas to the east of us just over the 
river. His father and mother died in the 
famine of 1900-01. 

Yesterday, just after daylight two men 
came to the compound, apparently looking 
about for some one. I spoke to them and 
found they were Nana and Mitu, the uncles 
of the young fellow baptised. I Knew well 
that they were after him to get him away. 

I spoke to them kindly and before they 
had time to make any plea, I began to sug- 
gest to them the desirability of their also 
giving up demon worship for that of the 
true God. I invited them into the study. 
Mitu came right in, Nana stayed about the 
door, one eye looking toward the orphanage. 

I reminded them of the time when they 
both sat in this very room, almost persuad- 
ed to be Christians; how Mitu had indicat- 
ed that he was ready if Nana was; how 
near they had been that day to renouncing 
the devil and his works and casting in 
their lot with the people of God. They had 
drawn back but God was calling one very 
much younger to lead the way. Yes they 
acknowledged God is the Almighty Good 
One but yet they had gone back. 


While we were talking the bell for morn- 
ing school rang, and, perhaps to their sur- 
prise, Kalu came right up to the bungalow, 
where, for the want of a school, the classes 
are held. They went out and sat down 
just in front of him and tried to persuade 
him to go back. 

After some time, Miss Bertha Robson went 
to interview that class, which was just at 
the north side of the bungalow. They then, 
like evil spirits fleeing from the sunlight, 
went round to the east of the bungalow, 
where they could still be heard and could 
see. I busied myself giving out grain for 
the orphanage and treating some sick. 

About nine I came back to where the 
men were. My horse was standing saddled 
ready for me to go on a tour. I went up 
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to them, first one and then the other, and 
urged very kindly that instead of trying 
to prevent others from worshipping God 
they should come themselves. 

Mitu began to mellow a bit. Nana gat 
more insistent. Then I had to speak a lit- 
tle sharply to him telling him that his 
threat to take the young fellow away by 
force was a crime; that it could not be 
allowed at all; that he would be punished 
if he tried to do so. 


Kalu was sitting there in the class and 
I said “Ask him. If he wants to go I shall 
not object. But he must not be taken by 
force.” 

Nana has been having the free use of 
the lad’s cows and does not want to lose 
them. If Kalu would give up all claim to 
the cattle, all right. 

We stepped over to the class. I asked 
him if he wanted to go. Nana began using 
threats saying that if he did not come he 
would have no claim on the cattle, and 
tried to get an acknowledgement of that. 

Kalu said he wanted to be and was set 
on being a Christian. 

I was rather afraid he might say, in his 
eagerness to be let alone, that he-did not 
want the cattle. So I said that I did not 
know anything about the cattle. What I 
was most anxious for Kalu and for them 
was that they should all find the true and 
only Saviour, and put their trust in Him; 
that Kalu nor we would loot him of any 
cattle nor would he want to loot Kalu. 
“What is yours will remain yours and 
what is Kalu’s will remain Kalu’s.” 

Having got their answer from Kalu, Mitu 
urged the brother to come away. As he 
was still reluctant to go and as I wanted 
to see them off before I should go, I said, 
“You have got your answer what else re- 
mains?” 

With Mitu’s little pull and my little push 
he went off with his brother and I took my 
horse for my journey. Putting in some 
cheese and biscuit in one saddle bag and a 
bottle of water in another I was ready for 
the day’s journey and work. 


It is one thing to ask God to help us in 
our plans; it is quite another thing to ask 
God how we can be helpers in His plans,— 
Henry Clay Trumbull. 
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A FIRST TOUR IN FORMOSA. 


LETTER FROM KENNETH W. Dowik, BSc. 


On Saturday, 8 November, at five p.m. 
I made my way to the railway station at 
Taipeh to go with Rev. Duncan MacLeod on 
a short touring trip, my first one. 

You will get some idea of how fast East 
and West are meeting when I mention that 
on the way to the station we passed a motor 
eycle and two automobiles. 

The train left at six p.m. and reached 
Sintiak after nine p.m., where we received a 
cordial welcome from Pastor Ki Boksu and 
his wife. As we had had no supper, full jus- 
tice was done to an excellent Chinese meal 
which they prepared for us. I wish you 
could have seen yours truly trying to dis- 
pose of the various courses gracefully with 
chop-sticks. 

People at home usually think of the 
foreign missionary as away off in some 
place remote from civilization, preaching 
to the heathen; but Sintiak is a city of 
twenty thousand people, with wide streets 
in some parts, a fine modern railway sta- 
tion and electric lights everywhere. Japa- 
nese occupation is responsible for much of 
the modern in Formosa. 

The heathen are there, to be sure, walk- 
ing in the streets just as they do in our 
cities at home, but they are not barbarians. 
When we had pulled the mosquito nets 
over the camp beds and settled down that 
night we were both impressed with the one- 
ness of the Christian problem at home and 
abroad. 


The next day was Sunday, and as soon as 
the table was cleared we had worship in 
Chinese with the pastor and his family. 

At half past nine people began to sing 
hymns in the chapel, and at ten o’clock the 
service proper started. There were a hun- 
dred and thirty present, men, women and 
children, not to count the few stray dogs 
that walked up and down between the 
seats from time to time. 


Chinese mothers have a habit of bringing: 


their babies to church with them, and 
some of them are not too careful to keep 
the little ones quiet during the service, but, 
on the whole, it was an orderly one this 
time, especially after Mr. McLeod had been 
speaking for a few minutes, The singing, 
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though scarcely what would be called tune- 
ful, was at least very hearty. 


That afternoon we passed another “place 
of worship,” in the same city, but of a dif- 
ferent kind. It was a heathen temple with 
a great array of fierce looking gods. 

There were about twenty people at the 
place; some worshipping, some listening to 
an old story-teller, who was perched upon 
a high chair, reading aloud out of a dirty 
old book, much to the enjoyment of his 
hearers. 

One man that we noticed read some pray- 
ers out of a printed pamphlet and then 
burned the paper in a charcoal fire, so that 
the spirit of what he had said woula rise 
up to the gods. 


A boy followed us around who seemed 
very much attached to Mr. McLeod. ew Won- 
dered why. It turned out that a few years 
ago this boy had been quite a problem for 
the station, for he had a very violent tem- 
per, and seldom got through a day without 
having one or two fighis. 

He had been such a terror to the boys of 
the neighborhood that the pastor had had 
to close the Sunday School, because of the 
impossibility of keeping order when the 
boy was around. But one day Mr. McLeod, 
when there, had disciplined him pretty 
firmly, and, ever since he has been a differ- 
ent boy. 

At the conclusion of the evening service, 
when we were there, the boy was busy sell- 
ing copies of the Scriptures to the people 
in the chapel, and on one occasion came in 
and told us that a heathen had bought a 
hymn-book. 


The next morning we took train south 
to Tun-a-kha. An incident on the train 
shows how fast the east is moving. We got 
into conversation with a Chinese Christian 
from South Formosa, of the English Pres- 
byterian Mission who 
byterian Mission who spoke very’ good 
English, and who was reading a medical 
book, written in German, which he had used 
at the University of Tokyo. 

At Tun-a-kKha a new chapel is building, 
and, as the chapel is the stopping-place of 
the missionaries, we were shown into a little 
mud-walled, mud-floored building that was 
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serving the purpose in the meantime, and 
a very comfortable place it was. 

After supper that evening we had a simple 
service with the Christians that gathered,— 
no sermon, but just a few hymns, Scripture 
reading and prayer, and I could not help 
feeling that, beyond any shadow. of doubt, 
these plain farmer folk, with their stammer- 
ing words and ragged clothes, all so dif- 
ferent from the intelligent, well to do farm- 
ers in Canada, were worshipping in spirit 
and in truth. 


We had no difficulty in waking next 
morning, for a rooster came in through the 
old door and crowed beside our camp beds. 
Up we got, about six o’clock. There was 
not much of privacy. A whole crowd came 
in to see the foreigners dress, and, great- 
est delight and wonder of all, to see them 
shave. # 

Breakfast and morning worship over, we 
set out for the station, where we got on 
the funniest little railway I have ever seen, 
about three feet gauge, with cars’ that 
looked as if built for dolls, and on this 
queer arrangement we rode among the hills 
to Tai-kah. 

On the train one of the Chinese passen- 
gers asked Mr. McLeod how it was that ali 
foreigners spoke Chinese, and when it was 
explained to him that we needed it in our 
business, he began to tell his companions 
about Christianity. They were unanimous 
in saying that the Christians are much bet- 
ter than other people, never stealing, nor 
smoking opium, and that their word could 
be depended upon. 


From Tai-kah we got into sedan chairs 
and started for Oan-li. It was a new ex- 
perience for me, this being carried along 
at a slow walk by two swarthy coolies, and 
a very pleasant one, although the end of 
three hours found us rather cramped and 
anxious to stretch our legs. ; 

The covers afforded us. a relief from the 
blazing sun, and it was delightful to sit back 
and enjoy the scenery, with its huge fields 
of sugar-cane, its level rice fields filled with 
workers, and its many little streams to be 
forded. 

That evening the little chapel at Odan-li 
was packed to its limit of seventy or so, 
with some heathen out on what served as 
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a sidewalk, and I wish you could have seen 
them sitting open-mouthed and in rapt at- 
tention as Mr. Mcleod preached to them. 
They acted as though they would willingly 
have sat all night to preaching such as 
that. 

The story of the preacher at Oan-li has 
been told before. ‘The little thriving con- 
gregation there is a striking instance of 
what a godly man with conviction can do. 


The next morning we went about a mile 
outside of the town to the site where they 
hope to erect a new church, and made a 
rough survey of the piece of land, and then 
walked to where the push-carts leave to 
make connections with the railway. 

It seemed to me that the push-cart rail- 
way had all the “scenic railways” that I 
had ever seen, beaten a mile. It was more 
than exciting going down some of the hills 
and dashing over the rough little wooden 
bridges, for the brakes were not altogether 
dependable and the track was rather wob- 
bly, but we got to the end of our journey 
in safety, and after an hour’s wait at Tang- 
l6-oan for the train, caught the express 
which brought us back to Taipeh just be- 
fore nine o’clock that night. 

It was of necessity a very hurried trip, 
and it seemed too bad to have to rush away 
from these places when the people would: 
have been so glad to have us stay longer, 
but other work called. 

Yes, the Gospel “works.” It has thé same 
power to transform lives out here as at 
home. Would that more of you at home 
could see this. The untold need for Christ- 
like men in the East would force you to 
come. 


THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG. 


“Give the Bible to them unadulterated, 
pure unaltered, unexplained, uncheapened, 
and then see it work its wholesome work 
through the whole nature. It is very diffi- 
cult, indeed, for a man or a boy, who 
knows the Scripture, ever to get away 
from it. It haunts him like an old song. 
It follows him like the memory of his 
mother. It reminds him like the word of 
an old and revered teacher. It forms a 
part of the warp and woof of his life.”— 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


Young People’s Societies 


ALCOHOL AND EFFICIENCY. 
By Rev. R. M. Hamitton, B.A. 
(Y. P. S. Topic, 15 Feb.) 


(General Secretary Laymen’s’ Missionary 
Movement of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada.) 

It may seem, on first thought, unneces- 
sary to discuss this topic with reasonable, 
unbiased, observant people, for the man 
who has not discovered that alcohol des- 
troys efficiency lays himself open to the 
charge of being either blind or a fool; 
and yet we can scarcely dismiss this sub- 
ject in such a summary fashion, but deem 
it wiser to show in a scientific way why 
alcohol is the enemy of efficiency.» 

The vendors of spirits are constantly 
commending their wares to the public by 
posters and advertisements that are quite 
false and misleading. The athlete is 
painted as priming himself for a supreme 
physical effort by some alcoholic beverage. 
A remarkably fine specimen of a well pre- 
served aged man is pictured in luxurious 
Surroundings quaffing his beer or whiskey. 
A group of gay and happy young people 
are described as finding happiness in the 
wine cup; or Burns may be quoted:— 


“Leese me on drink; it gies us mair, 

That either schule or college, 

It kindles wit; it waukens lore, 

It pangs us fu o’ knowledge. 

‘lhese and many other contrivances 
have been used to promote drinking cus- 
toms, and always under the guise of being 
a really good and helpful thing. 

But we have all seen enough to con- 
vince us that the use of alcohol unfits 
many people for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life. Is this result only seen 
in the few who go to excess or is it a fact 
that alcohol as a beverage when used with 
care is not man’s friend but his enemy. 

There has been a wonderful change in 
public opinion in the last generation or 
two and nothing has done more to for- 
mulate this attitude of mind than the 
opinion and practice of leading medica] 
men both in Europe and America. 


Physical Efficiency. 

Dr. Wm. Collier, Ex-President of the 
British Medical Association, and Phy- 
sician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, 
England, in discussing the question of 
Alcohol and Athletics says: 

“There has been a complete change in 
the attitude of the majority of school 
boys towards alcohol in training for ath- 
letic sports. Formerly it was thought 
necessary, now it is practically abandoned, 
and the reason is this: In all athletic 
contests, success attends the man with the 
strong and powerful heart, the man with 
the good circulation. 

What effect then has alcohol on the 


heart? “All investigators agree that 
alcohol in anything beyond very small 
quantities depresses the heart’s action, 


and causes it to beat less strongly and so 
to act less efficiently as a pump. But 
when he turned to practical experience one 
was able to put forth overwhelming evi- 
dence to prove that total abstinence was 
on the whole advantageous to feats re- 
quiring great muscular endurance.” 

In connection with certain operations on 
railroads, when extensive work has to be 
done within the shortest possible time, he 
says ‘“‘experience has taught those in au- 
thority that the best work is to be got out 
of men when deprived of alcohol.” 

In military expeditions similar test- 
imony is accumulating. The first time 
the British troops were sent out in an ex- 
pedition involving many months’ marching 
and much hard work without any supply 
of spirits, was in the Red River expedition, 
when Sir Garnet Wolsely was sent to 
quash the Reil rebellion. 

Capt. Huyshe who took part in that ex- 
pedition said: ‘‘The men in no previous ex- 
pedition have ever been called upon to 
perform harder or more continuous labor 
for over four months, yet they were sup- 
plied with tea and had no alcohol. They 
were always cheery and worked with a 
zeal that could not be surpassed. This 
expedition would have been a bright era in 
our military annals had it no other result 
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than that uf proving the fallacy hitherto 
believed in of the necessity of providing 
our men when in the field with intoxicat- 
ing liquors.’’ 


Mental Efficiency. 


sir T:\S. Clouston, M-D: LUD i EF R.C.P: 
(Ed.,) late sphysician Supt. Royal Asylum, 
Edinburgh, distinguished lecturer and 
autnor on mental diseases, etc.; in speak- 
ing of “Alcohol and Mind” says:— 

“We know that a good brain tends to 
happiness and long life, that the world’s 
progress depends upon the quality of the 
human brain, that civilization has been 
often arrested in the world when the 
brains of its inhabitants were badly 
treated. Work, efficiency, and moralty 
cannot be secured except through the 
highest qualities of brain and right treat- 
ment of the brain.’’ 

“The chief risks to the human brain and 
mind from the medical point of view are 
undoubtedly those which result from 
poison, brought in contact with it, through 
the blood which circulates round every 
cell, and without which they cannot go on 
working for a minute.’’ 

How does alcohol affect the brain? ‘‘It 
reaches the brain from the stomach 
through the blood vessels and its first 
effect is.to widen the bore of the smallest 
of these, the capillaries, so that more 
blood is let into the tissues of the body, 
the face will flush within a few seconds of 
a man’s taking a glass of whiskey. 

“The next effect is on the brain cells. 
Directly alcohol comes in contact with 
these brain cells it first irritates or excites 
them, and then it paralyzes them. In 
consequence of this stimulation the mind 
at once goes faster, as it were, and in a 
great many persons there is a feeling of 
happiness, or if the person is tired a sensa- 
tion of restfulness. Those are two of the 
greatest dangers to mind of the use of 
alcohol.”’ 

When we come to investigate the effects 
of large and continued doses of alcohol on 
the mind and brain we are on perfectly 
sure ground; it perverts the natural affect- 
ions, and all emotional faculties, it de- 
grades the moral feelings especially the 
sense of truth, it dangerously lessens the 
will power, it impairs the intellectual fa- 
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culties, and the memory, while work of 
any kind suffers in amount and quality. 

To account for this mind damage, we 
find after death that every structure in the 
brain and round it is seriously damaged. 
The cells are distorted and wasted, the 
blood vessels are thickened and inelastic, 
especially the capillaries in contact with 
the cells, so that they readily burst, caus- 
ing apoplexies; the packing tissue (the 
neuroglia) is enormously changed and the 
membranes that support the brain outside 
are thickened, while the fluids that sur- 
round and permeate the brain are milky 
and turbid. 

In fact, the brain is found more uni- 
versally diseased from the irritation of the 
alcoholic poison than from any other 
disease except one, general paralysis, 
which is due to another poison of a still 
more deadly character. 

To sum up; “alcohol and danger to 
healthy minds are synonymous; its pleas- 
ant emotional and social effect need con- 
stant watching. It hinders work of any 
kind; it is not needed for health; it is the 
most frequent cause of mental disease. 
The nervous, the young, and those with a 
family tendency to nervousness and insan- 
ity should avoid its use. Those who do 
brain work should be specially careful.” 

Dr. A. T. Holdsworth, divisional surgeon 
Birmingham City Police, in speaking on 
‘“‘aleohol and efficiency’’ used experiments 
showing that alcohol, even in small doses, 
“slowed”’ the action of the nerves, so that 
the messages they carry up to the brain, 
travel more slowly than they should, and 
the responses from the brain, whereby the 
muscles are guided to move, are also 
slower than normal. 

“We hear,’ he said, “a good deal of 
being old at forty. If people really wish 
to keep young, let them take one of the 
surest steps and avoid alcoholic drinks, for 
there is nothing that ages a man or woman 
before their time or lowers their efficiency 
so much as alcohol.” 


National Efficiency. 


Civic or national efficiency, will just be 
in proportion to the efficiency of the sub- 
jects of the State. Sir Victor Horseley in 
speaking of citizenship and temperance 
at a great Brotherhood Meeting in Bir- 
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mingham quoted an old saying “There 
is no glue like unto good fellowship.” 

“The good fellowship of the Brotherhood 
movement is t.e Christian view of fellow- 
ship, but there is the drink trade’s view of 
good fellowship, which, interpreted by 
medical science, means that a man is a 
good fellow when he is so far poisoned by 
alcohol that the higher thinking centers 
of his brain are slightly paralysed or nar- 
cotised, so that his discrimination and 
judgment are impaired. 

He refers to Lord Roseberry when on 
one occasion he asked the question ‘‘what 
is the commonest cause of inefficiency.” 
“Unquestionably the question of drinking 
of alcohol, because the drinking customs 
mean that the nation is constantly drug- 
ging itself, in a greater or less degree 
with a narcotic, and this custom being 
universal it naturally affects every func- 
tion of the nation.”’ 

He refers also to Prof. Dixon who has 
truly said that ‘“‘the man who wants to do 
a piece of work and takes alcohol is a fool. 
But alcohol is occasionally used as a 
sleeping draft. This sums up the position 
for us as citizens almirably, for no nation 
should be always taking sleeping drafts.”’ 

“In its»-work the medical profession is 
especially occupied with the happiness of 
the people and the efficiency of all. It 
sees, more than most professions, of social 
needs. It sees that the drink custom— 
not necessarily leading to drunkenness, 
but the chronic habit of taking some al- 
cohol—is the commonest cause of misery 
and poverty, of inefficiency and diminished 
resistance to fever and infectious diseases. 
The chronic public house life is respons- 
ible not only for our slums but also for 
chronic national inefficiency.” 

Robert Jones, M.D., F.R.C.P., London, 
Lecturer on mental diseases, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s’' Hospital, speaking on alcohol 
and national deterioration, refers to the 
fact that in 1903 the Contemporary Re- 
view pointed out that sixty per cent. of 
recruits were, through physical deterior- 
ation, unfit for army service. 

He also refers to the action of the Late 
Duke of Devonshire as Lord President of 
the Privy Council, when he called for the 
appointment of a _ special inter-Depart- 
mental Committee to enquire as to the 
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existence of deterioration and how deterio- 
ration in the people could be most effect- 
ually diminished. Sixty-eight witnesses 
were called to give evidence, and it is 
significant that fifty-seven out of the num- 
ber referred to alcohol in some form or 
another, as a cause of deterioration. 

“Alcohol perverts the moral nature, 
affects the judgment and impairs’ the 
memory, and especially affects the motor- 
system, destroying the productiveness of 
the skilled craftsmen and creating an 
enormous loss to the community. 

“An alcoholic is played out at fifty, and 
even what is styled by his friends, ‘a 
moderate drinker,’ is often of this type.” 

“France’s proud conquerer, General 
Von Moltke said “Beer is a far more dan- 
gerous enemy to Germany than all the 
armies of France.” 

PU oeOerieit yl Olea W wnt. baltoure vers 
stated in the house of Commons, ‘‘Among 
all social evils that meet us in every walk 
of life and sphere of activity, the greatest 
of all evils is the evil of intemperanee.”’ 

The renowned French Professor, Brouar- 
del, said at the International Tuberculosis 
Conference in 1905, ‘“‘A universal cry of 
despair rises from the whole universe at 
the sight of the disaster caused by alcohol. 
This invasion ought to be regarded by 
everyone as a public danger, and the prin- 
cipal that the future of the world will be 
in the hands of the temperate ought to be 
inculcated into the minds of the masses 
as a truth that is incontestable.” 

In conclusion, the foregoing testimony 
is almost exclusively from prominent men 
in Britain. I have referred to these, be- 
cause they have reached a degree of per- 
fection in the accumulating of evidence, 


and of investigation in connection with 
these matters, that we have not yet at- 
tained to in this country. 

I have used their testimony because it 
was accessible, but that does not indicate 
that I could not secure similar testimony 
from men prominent in the medical profes- 
sion in this country or the United States 
of America. 

I am glad to have had the opportunity 
of compiling these facts for the benefit of 
the readers of the Record, and I believe 
that we need to carry on a system of edu- 
cation, that will give the lie to the adver- 
tisements that fill our newspapers and the 
flaring posters that cover our city bill- 
boards. 
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THE HONAN SEMI-JUBILEE. 


By Rev. A. E. ArnMstTrRonNG, M.A. 


(Y. P. S. Topic, 22 February.) 


“The Evangelization of North Honan in 
this generation.” Why not? Is it possible 
so to preach the Gospel to the eight million 
people in North Honan as that in twenty- 
five or thirty years from now there shall 
be none of all that multitude who have not 
sufficient knowledge concerning Christ the 
Saviour of men to either accept or reject 
Him as personal Saviour and Lord? 

This would involve more than a tour of 
all the twenty thousand villages, towns and 
cities, and addressing audiences comprising 
those willing to listen to the story of the 
Gospel. It would include the winning of 
a group of converts in every community, 
and the planting of the Christian Church 
in these communities, thus establishing 
congregations and Sunday schools. 

In order to have a native church, there 
must be ministers of the Gospel. These 
will have to be gathered from among the 
converts and trained for Christian service. 


Thus, “The evangelization of North 
Honan in this generation” involves very 
much more than a superficial preaching of 
the Gospel to the people as they may be 
reached by the evangelistic missionary 
itinerating through the country. 

Let it be said, however, that this is the 
main method by which non-Christian people 
everywhere are reached for Christ, and 
brought under the influence of our Lord 
and Saviour. Without this evangelistic 
method, there could be no Christian con- 
gregations organized, nor could there be 
students secured for the ministry. Nor 
could there be carried on other branches of 
missionary work, medical, educational or in- 
dustrial. 

In fact, the business of the foreign mis- 
sionary is to preach the Gospel by these 
various missionary methods with such zeal 
and effectiveness as to render himself at 
the earliest possible date, unnecessary to 
the country in which he labors. 

Our aim should be to send out an ade- 
quate number of missionaries, and to pro- 
vide them with adequate equipment jor 
such thorough evangelization of the field 
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in this generation, as to render it un- 
necessary to send more missionaries at the 
end of that period, but simply to maintain 
upon the field those who have, under God, 
been the means of evangelizing the terri- 
tory, in order that they may be advisors 
and supervisors in connection with the 
Christian Church. 


Our Church has been at work in North 
Honan for the past twenty-five years. Can 
we finish the work during the next twenty- 
five years? Is it too large a stretch of 
imagination, too great a demand on faith 
to project ourselves forward in thought to 
twenty-five years hence and think of Honan 
as completely evangelized, no more new 
missionaries being required? 

Unquestionably, we owe it to our Lord, 
and to those for whom He gave His life, 
to attempt, in His name and strength, the 
speedy completion of the task which He 
has committed unto us in Honan, and, for 
that matter, in all our other fields. 

We have much to encourage us in the 
belief that another quarter century should 
see Honan evangelized, provided, of course, 
that we, in Canada who are alone respon- 
sible for that land, shall go forward with 
resolution, faith, energy and a wise plan. 


Even this young Canadian Church can 
thank God for one of these foreign fields 
now evangelized. When John Geddie went 
to the New Hebrides in 1848, the people 
were cannibals; to-day they are Christians. 
In fact the epigrammatic inscription on the 
memorial tablet in the church in Aneityum, 
states that in 1872, “There were no 
heathen.” 

A quarter century ago, there were no 
Christians in Korea; to-day there are up- 
wards of a quarter-million of Christians. 
None more earnest, if indeed as zealous, 

In less than twenty-five years hence it 
can be found in all the world. 
is confidently believed that the entire 
population of twelve or fourteen millions of 
Korea will be evangelized, unless the 
Church of the western world should be so 
short sighted as to fail to provide mission- 
aries to teach and train the multitudes 
who are turning unto God. 

What Christ has been doing through His 
devoted apostles in the Island of Korea, 
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in Uganda, and in many other sections of 
the non-Christian lands, Me can do in 
North Honan through us, if we give our- 
selves to His service. If North Honan be 
not evangelized in our day, it is we, not 
Christ, who shall have failed. “He can do 
it if we will.” Let us not be found limit- 
ing God. 


A Call for Reinforcement. 


In Dr. Murdoch Mackenzie’s very read- 
able volume, “Twenty-Five Years in Honan” 
—a book which every Canadian Presby- 
terian should read—the following state- 
ment is made: ‘ 

“There are twenty-six counties in North 
Honan, and the Presbytery presents the 
following modest appeal: 

“1. Evangelistic: —Fourteen men in addi- 
tion to the eighteen now in the field— 
thirty-two in all. This would provide one 
man for each county, one man for each of 
the three cities, and three educationists. 

“9. Medical:—Four in addition to the five 
in the field—nine in all. This would pro- 
vide two doctors for each of three large 
central stations, one for one outstation, 
and one locum tenens, an emergency man 
for interruptions through absence of mem- 
bers of the staff. - 

“3. Women’s Work:—Nine in addition to 
the thirteen in the field, in all twenty-two 


workers. ®hese would be classified as four 
educationists, three medical and _ fifteen 
evangelistic. 


“The above is but a minimum estimate 
of the number urgently required. In lay- 
ing the needs before the Canadian Church, 
they are not unmindful of the fact that 
Honan is but one of the fields that have 
claims on the Church’s attention.” 

There is no investment of life that will 
yield such large returns in personal satis- 
faction, in service to humanity, and in 
glory to God, as the spending of the next 
twenty-five years in a field like Honan. 
The opportunities are unprecedented in 
these days of China’s awakening. The 
possibilities are unlimited for turning that 
nation from the darkness of heathenism 
to the light of Christianity. 

The kind of men and women who are 
needed are those who have experienced in 
their own lives the power of the Gospel, 
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and are fully persuaded that the message 
which the world needs is the message of 
a full and complete salvation in Jesus 
Christ. 

Our Church is earnestly seeking for sev- 
eral such men and women for Honan. Will 
the readers of the Recorp kindly inform 
our Missionary Secretaries of young Men 
and women who might be communicated 
with regarding the placing of their lives 
at the disposal of the Master in this won- 
derful land of promise? 


A Call for Intercession. 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest that He send forth laborers unto His 
harvest.” Prayer is a method by which 
the Christian Church will find missionaries. 
Prayer is also the method by which Chris- 
tian people will become sympathetic con- 
cerning Christian Missions. Prayer is the 
means whereby we shall come into closest 
fellowship with the One who has taught 
us to pray. “Therefore pray ye.” 

Our Church has prepared a monthly cycle 
of prayer with suggested petitions for daily 
intercession. A large number of people 
are using this as an aid in their daily 
devotions and nothing better can be done 
in a congregation than to get a group of 
people to agree individually to prayer for 
our Church’s work at home and abroad, as 
suggested in this monthly cycle. It can 
be secured from the Church Offices, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto, for five 
cents postpaid. 


By all means, therefore, whatever else 


we do or do not, let us not neglect to pray 
for the work of God, for His workers, for 
those recently won from heathenism, and 
for the native church which is developing 
on the Mission field. John R. Mott de- 
clares, “Prayer and missions are as in: 
separable as faith and works; in fact, 
prayer and missions are faith and works.” 
A splendid tribute to Pastor Gossner is 
found in the testimony—“He prayed up the 
walls of a hospital, and the hearts of the 
nurses, he prayed mission stations into 
being and missionaries into faith: he pray- 
ed open the hearts of the rich, and gold 
from the most distant lands.” 
A Call for Money. 


There need be no hesitation about ask- 
ing for money for Christian work. Money 
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is a sacred thing. It is not filthy  lucre. 
Money is a part of ourselves. The giving 
of money is as Much an expression of our 
Christian faith and practice as the giving 
of services, provided always that it is given 
out of love for Christ who has done so 
much for us. 

Moreover, the money which we have is 
not our own. It is God’s. “The silver and 
the gold are His.’ Therefore, when we ask 
for money for Christian Missions, we are 
simply asking Christians to give to God 
for His work, some of that which He has 
given them out of His abundance. We are 
as much stewards of the money which we 
may have as we are stewards of our 
health. 

Our attitude in the matter of giving to 
the Lord’s work should be “not how much 
of my money shall I give to God, but how 
much of God’s money should I keep for 
myself.” For the year 1914 we are asked 
to contribute for, the work in Honan $76,- 
280, in addition to $21,360, which the W. 
F. M. S. is asked to give for their special 
work in that field. 

This is a small amount when we con- 
sider that this money is to support a work 
carried on by 68 Canadian and 115 Chinese 
workers through four hospitals, seven 
schools and other institutions, besides the 
work of touring throughout the field and 
the erection of certain buildings to pro- 
vide equipment for our workers. This is 
by no means the amount that should be 
given to provide for the expansion which 
is possible because of the favorable con- 
ditions. 


A Call for Intelligence. 


The World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh declared that ignorance on the 
part of Christian people in the homeland 
is the cause of the indifference, apathy, 
and lack of interest in the work of God 
in the regions beyond. 

Therefore, we should organize reading 
circles and study classes and give informa- 
tion through books, pamphlets, Church 
papers and through the pulpit, Prayer 
meeting, and the Sabbath School class. 
For people cannot be expected to pray for, 
contribute to, or invest their lives in mis- 
sionary services unless they are intelligent 
concerning the work. 
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Does not all this lead to the conclusion 
that the reason why vast multitudes do 
not know our Christ is because we our- 
selves do not know Him fully and do not 
share with Him that compassion which 
led Him to say to the disciples “Give ye 
them to eat.” The fault lies with us. We 
are the problem, or as the Edinburgh Con- 
ferences declared the “Problem of evangel- 
izing the World is not in the’ foreign field, 
but in the home Church.” 

God has done His part. What more can 
He do to make possible our entering into 
to possess this land for Him? He has 
opened the doors. He has made the coun- 
try accessible. He has opened the hearts 
and minds of the people, turning their 
suspicion into respect. He has caused the 
people to forsake their gods and convert 
their temples into other institutions. 

He has abundantly blessed the laborers 
and the prayer of our missionaries so that 
we now have 2,900 Christians in Honan. 
He has given us some magnificent types 
of earnest workers among the Chinese. 

Let those who are skeptical about the 
possibility of making good Christians out 
of the Chinese reflect upon such cases as 
those “Twice born men,” “Souls in action” 
as are described in “Twenty-five Years in 
Honan” in the chapters entitled “First 
Fruits in Honan,” and in Dr. Menzies’ book- 
let“. binkwby “ainks. 

Let such critics account, if they can, for 
these transformed lives now devoted to 
the service of their fellow men, in any 
other way than that the grace of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ made known 
by the lives and words of disciples has 
made these heathen to become ‘vessels 
unto honor, meet for the Master’s use.” 

Without doubt Honan can be evangelized 
in the next quarter century. Let us quad- 
ruple our forces so that the Chinese Church 
can be developed everywhere and an ade- 
quate number of suitable men trained for 
the ministry. Then we shall see the day 
when the Chinese Christians will be able 
to win their fellowmen to our Saviour and 
their Saviour by testifying concerning the 
things which the Lord has done for them. 


“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature, and lo I am 
with you.” . 
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TWELVE GREAT VERSES. 


For twelve devotional Young People’s So- 
ciety meetings of the year, one in each 
month, there has been chosen a series of 
“Twelve Great Verses” as follows:— 


Jan. 11.—The Salvation Vs.—John 3: 16. 
Feb. 8—The Safety Verse,—Ps. 27: 1. 
Mar. 1.—The Love Verse,—1 John, 4: 16. 
April 5—The Power Verse,—Phil. 4: 13. 
May 3.—The Faith Verse,—Heb. 11: 1. 
June 7.—The Purity Verse,—Matt. 5: 8. 
July 5—The Friendship Vs.—Prov. 27: 9. 
Aug. 2.—The Courage Verse,—Josh. 1: 19. 
Sep. 6.—The Prayer Verse,—Matt. 21: 22. 
Oct. 4.—The Trust Verse,—Isaiah, 12: 2. 
Nov. 1.—The Work Verse,—Eccl. 9 : 10. 
Dec. 6—The Life Verse,—Rom. 6: 28. 


THE LOVE VERSE. 
By Rey. 8S. H. HASTMAN. 
(Y. P. S. Topic for March Ist.) 


It is not our love—either to God or man 
—that is spoken of here, but God’s love to 
us,—an infinitely greater thing; for “‘as 
the heavens are higher than the earth so 
are uod’s ways higher than our ways, and 
God’s thoughts than our thoughts,’ and 
so is God’s love greater than man’s love. 

That follows from the fact that we are 
finite, while God is Infinite. Our love, at 
best, can only be finite, but God’s love can 
be and is Infinite. You cannot measure 
it. ‘It passeth knowledge.’’ 

“God is love.’’ Never was a more im- 
portant declaration made, and never was 
more meaning packed into so few wards. 

And amid all the sin and suffering and 
sorrow of this world, face to face with the 
wrongs, the injustices, the inequalities in 
social conditions; perplexed by the ‘‘mys- 
teries of Providence’’—the things that the 
writer of the seventy-third Psalm found 
“too painful’ for him,—blessed are they 
who can hold fast to this cardinal fact 
that ‘‘God is love,’ and can from the heart, 
say, We know, and have believed the 
love which God hath in (A. V. ‘‘to’’) us.” 


It is not always easy to do that. It is 
not always possible for us, with our im- 
perfect knowledge, to reconcile all that 
occurs, with Infinite Love. We cannot 
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now see how “all things work together 
for good to them that love God;”’ yet, we 
can rationally believe that they do,—not 
separately, ‘“‘but together.” And 


“If all things work together 
For ends so grand and blest, 

What need to wonder whether 
Each in itself is best. 


If some things were omitted, 
Or altered as we would, 
The whole might be unfitted 

To work for perfect good.” 


From the analogy of human parenthood 
we would expect that. As far as he 
knows, and is able, an earthly father 
makes things work together for the good 
of his child. His knowledge is often de- 
fective, and he is often unable to do what 
he knows, or believes, would be good for 
his child; but up to his light, and up to 
his power he seeks his child’s good. 

Surely the Heavenly Father is not less 
loving, or less desirous for the good of 
HIS children. And, as He is omniscient, 
He always knows what is for their good; 
and as He is omnipotent, He is able to 
make “all things work together” for their 
good. 

But “now WE know in part’ only; and 
ofttimes we cry, with the patriarch of old, 
“all these things are against me,” here- 
after we shall know even as also WE are 
known;’’ and we shall see that the things 
that seemed to be against us, were really 
for us, were but links in the great chain 
of Providential events working for our 
good and God’s glory. 


But along other lines, there are abun- 
dant evidences that ‘‘God is love.” When 
God had fitted up this earth for the abode 
of man, and had created man in His own 
image, ‘‘God saw everything that He had 
made, and behold it was very good.” (Gen. 
1: 381)—designed and fitted to promote 
the comfort and happiness of man. 

That was before sin entered the world. 
And after sin had blighted the fair pros- 
pect, God’s love was shown in the pre- 
servation of the guilty race, in granting 
to that race another trial, in the provision 
made for its restoration, in the ceaseless 
provision He is making in His Providence 
to supply the countless needs of His my- 
riad creatures in providing for the allevia- 
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tion and ultimate ending of pain and sor- 
row; and above all in the gift of a Saviour, 
and the offer of eternal life through Him, 
on terms» so simple and easy as to be 
within the reach of all. 

Not one of these things would have 
been found in the government of a malig- 
nant being. They are all evidences of 
the glorious truth that ‘‘God is love.” 


Note further that this Infinite Love is 
its own source, its own perennial fountain. 
It was not caused, nor is it drawn forth, 
by anything lovable, or attractive iits 
object, nor is it turned aside by unworthi- 
ness in its object. It is ‘“‘kind to the un- 
thankful, and to the evil.” 

As Rowland Hill says, “Strength of 
affection is a proof, not of the worthiness 
of the object, but of the largeness of the 
soul that loves. The parent loves the 
child more than the child the parent; and 
partly because the parent’s heart is larger, 
not because the child is worthier. (He 
may be, and often is, utterly unworthy of 
the love lavished upon him). ‘“‘The Sav- 
iour loved His disciples,—in spite of their 


imperfections,—‘‘infinitely more than they 
loved Him,’—with all His matchless per- 
fection. 


Further, this love of God is magnified 
by the fact that it is shown to enemies. 
“Greater love hath no man, than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends?) (J 0411 53)) 13.) 4d ButaGod, come 
mendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners’’—not friends, 
but enemies—‘‘Christ died for us.” And 
“If, when we were enemies, we were re- 
conciled to God by the death of His Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by His life. (Rom. 5: 8. 10.). 


And why does God love us? Especially 
why does HE love us while we are yet 
enemies? 

(1) He loves us because of what He 
has done for us. We are so constituted 
that we love those for whom we make sa- 
crifices. If in a family of healthy child- 
ren there be a frail cripple for whom life 
seems one long pain, and who is a con- 
stant care to his mother, a constant tax on 
her sympathy and her strength, that is the 
child whom ‘the mother loves most ten- 
derly, and whose death would make the 
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greatest blank in her life. God loves us 
because of what, in Christ, He has done, 
and suffered for us. 

(2) Because He sees in us) possibilities 
as yet unrealized. In the sinner He sees 
a potential saint. In the wild, reckless, 
lying, blaspheming tinker of Elstow, God 
sees the “Immortal Dreamer,’’? who wrote 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the book which 
has been translated into more languages, 
and has probably helped more pilgrims 
than any other book in the world, except 
the Bible; and He so loves the tinker that 
His love transforms him into the great 
“‘Dreamer.”’ 


(3) But back of these, and all similar rea- 
sons, the supreme reason why God loves 
us sinners is found in His own essential 
nature. “God is Wove’.—that) is hems 
timate reason why God loves us; loves us, 
not because of anything that we have 
done, but spite of what we have done; 
loves us because it is His nature to love. 

We read that God is just, but not that 
He is justice. We read that God is merci- 
ful, but not that He is-mercy. But we 
read that ‘‘God is love.” That is His 
essential being. He must love because 
He is love. 

“And he that abideth in love abideth in 
God, and God abideth in him.” 

And this great truth that “God is love 
holds out hope to every sinner who wants 
to be saved, even though he may know 
that he does not love God. 

To illustrate: Two men were riding to- 
gether. As they were about to separate, 
one said to the other—‘‘Do you ever read 
your Bible?’’ ‘‘Yes,” he replied, ‘“‘but I 
get no benefit from it, because, to tell the 
truth, I feel that I do not love God.” 
“Neither did I,’’ said the other, ‘‘but God 
loved me’ and a great light shined into a 
dark heart. To use his own words, it was 
as if one had lifted him off his saddle into 
the skies. 

He had grasped the great truth that it 
is not how much I love God, but how much 
God loves me, that gives me hope and 
assurance. May you, reader, grasp that 
precious truth! 


“Ror the love of God is broader than 
the measure of man’s mind.’’ 


Frsrvary, 1914. 


HOW TO PREVENT POVERTY. 


(XY. P. S. Topic, 8 Mar.) 
By Rev. T. R. Rosrnson, PH.D. 


What is poverty, and why should we wish 
to prevent it? Poverty and wealth are com- 
parative terms. What from one standpoint 
would be riches, from another would be 
poverty, and vice versa. It is not at present 
possible to give an exact definition which 
would not be open to damaging criticism 
from some point of view. 

The most that can be done is to indicate 
the line along which the final definition 
must be sought. That may be done, from 
the standpoint of citizenship, in this way: 

There is a current conception of what 
constitutes a normal human life, physically, 
mentally and morally. The maintenance of 
that normal life is conditioned upon the ade- 
quate supply of certain physical wants. 
Wherever the supply falls below what is ne- 
cessary for that purpose, there is the poverty 
which, from the standpoint of good citizen- 
ship, it is desirable to prevent or remove. 


That does not yet, of course, give us an 
exact definition, because it depends upon the 
still by no means clear conception of what 
is normal in human life. But it will serve 
to indicate the line along which the final 
definition must be sought; and meanwhile 
it is sufficiently definite to afford us some 
guidance in a discussion such as the present 
one. 

It must also be said, by way of further 
definition of the subject, that the problem 
is an individual, not a national one, 1. é., 
it is not a question of conserving or in- 
creasing the aggregate wealth of the nation, 


but of preventing individuals from falling 


too far below the average. 

In order to keep our discussion within 
reasonable limits we shall have to assume 
that in our country, at all events, there is 
sufficient wealth, actual or potential, to sup- 
ply the needs of all its citizens. 

It may be that when we arrive at the full 
view of the requirements for a normal 
human life, they will appear to be such that 
to make possible the enjoyment of them by 
all our citizens will demand a more careful 
and scientific conservation and development 
of the national resources than has yet been 
known; but that is another question. 
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To prevent poverty, then, means to find 
out and remove the causes of poverty, or 
better, to put it positively, to supply the 
conditions of competency. 

These conditions are too numerous to be 
dealt with separately, but they may be 
summed up under two heads: (1) There 
must be the right kind of people; (2) They 
must have the right sort of environment. 
Let us briefly consider each of these condi- 
tions. 


(1) To prevent poverty we must have the 
right sort of people. Everyone who has 
ever taken any part in the attempt to re- 
lieve distress knows that there are some 
people who only need be given a chance in 
order to “make good;” and that there are 
others whom it is practically impossible to 
help, because, for one reason or another, 
they cannot or do not help themselves. The 
first essential, then, is that sturdy spirit of 
independence and self-reliance and thrift 
which Burns so aptly epitomizes: 

To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile 
Assiduous wait upon her, 

And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honour; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 


But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


Then, sound bodily health is an essential 
requirement, if poverty is to be kept perma- 
nently at bay. And while the preservation 
of health certainly depends upon some con- 
ditions which are not within the control of 
man, those conditions are seldom lacking 
when man’s stupidity, or worse, does not 
interfere with the conditions which Nature 
provides. 

To be adequately self-maintaining, the in- 
dividual in any walk of life must have a 
proper education, so as to be mentally alert 
and equipped for coping with the conditions 
in which his life has to be lived. 

Equally essential are the moral qualities, 
the ‘“unconquerable soul,’ and the integrity 
without which no permanent success was 
ever achieved. And these moral qualities 
have a more or less (often less) consciously 
recognised religious basis. 

The question of the relation of religion to 
those moral qualities which make for suc: 
cess in life is usually complicated by the in- 
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clusion in the conception of religion of some 
irrelevant elements. But some notion of 
man’s own nature, of his relation to the 
world around him, and to the unseen and 
incalculable factors in his destiny, are at 
least implicit in whatever attitude he takes 
toward life. And these are basal things in 
any and every religion. 


(2) To prevent poverty there must be, 
even for the best sort of people, a right en- 
vironment, i. e., such industrial and econ- 
omic conditions as to give the individual 
an opportunity to exercise his capabilities, 
unhampered by unnecessary obstacles. 

In certain sections of this country the 
people have for two or three generations 
lived in extreme poverty, and suffered its 
deteriorating effects, because through ad- 
ministrative shortsightedness and their own 
ignorance, the first generation of them were 
induced to attempt to make a living by agri- 
culture in regiong utterly unsuited to agri- 
cultural purposes, wasting and destroying 
much valuable timber in the attempt. 

In the public prints it 1s stated that in- 
dustrial accidents (many of them undoubt- 
edly preventible) in the past year, have de- 
stroyed over 1,200 valuable lives, and 
seriously injured more than 7,000 breadwin- 
ners, temporarily or permanently disabling 
them. 

And if we think, in addition to these, of 
the number, of which there are no statistics 
available, who, through no fault of. their 
own, have their health undermined or their 
eyesight ruined in disease-breeding or im- 
properly lighted dwellings or workshops, of 
the children born and bred under conditions 
which do not make for sturdy character and 
wholesome living, we begin to see the im- 
portance of environment. 


And there are more far-reaching problems 
of social re-adjustment than these. Anyone 
who observes the contrasts presented by the 
life of even our larger Canadian cities to- 
day, who notes on the one hand the affluence 
and luxury, and sees, on the other hand, 
that the families, every winter, who depend 
for their Christmas cheer upon the bounty 
of the charitable, are counted, not by hun- 
dreds even, but by thousands, cannot resist 
the impression that far too many people are 
living all the time too near the boundaries 
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of absolute want, ready to be pushed over by 
ever so slight an exigency, that the products 
of Nature’s bounty and man’s industry are 
far too unevenly distributed, and that the. 
final solution of the problem of poverty must’ 
surely involve the curtailing of the super- 
abundance of the rich to provide for the bit- 
ter needs of the poor. 

The conditions, then, for the avoidance of 
poverty, are both individual and_ social. 
What of the relations of these two classes 
of conditions to each other? 


There are, regarding this question, two ex- 
treme positions. One is that if the needful 
changes in social conditions are made, the 
individual adjustments will follow inevit- 
ably. Man, on this view, is wholly the cre- 
ation of his environment. So, to change 
the man, the only thing to be done is to 
change the environment. 

At the opposite extreme is the view that 
only the individual needs attention. If that 
be given, the social conditions may be left 
to take care of themselves. 

Both of these positions are partly right, 
and both are wholly wrong. Partly right, 
in that each contains an element of truth. 
Wholly wrong, in that each offers a half- 
measure, based upon a false assumption, as 
a complete solution of the problem. 


The error of the extreme individualist lies 
in assuming that all the conditions upon 
which the individual’s well-being depends are 
within his own control, an assumption ut- 
terly false. In a more primitive age and 
under simpler conditions of life, it may have 
been true, though it would be pretty diffi- 
cult to point out a civilized country where 
it was at any time true universally, i. e., 
of all classes of the population. 

It is to a large extent true in this country 
to-day of certain classes. But these are not 
the classes in relation to whom the problem 
of poverty is an urgent one. The urgency 
exists in the industrial populations of our 
congested centres. And the conditions of 
modern industry and modern city life are 
far too complex for the individual, as such, 
to have effective control. 

Collective action is necessary for the es- 
tablishment of proper working and living 
conditions. And without such conditions 
there is small prospect of even having per- 
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manently the right sort of individuals. De- 
terioration follows invariably from the 
continuance, generation after generation, of 
too unfavorable an environment. 


The error of the view which says “make 
right the economic conditions under which 
men live, and all else will take care of it- 
self,’ lies in the assumption that the en- 
vironment makes the man. It does not. It 
may unmake him; i. e., by putting too great 
obstacles in his way it may prevent his 
being what he would and should be. 

But the most that the removal of all such 
obstacles can do is to give him a chance. 


And to say that no individual ever went. 


wrong who had a chance to do otherwise, 
so far at least as his physical surroundings 
were concerned, would be to affirm what all 
experience denies. And it is not even possi- 
ble to permanently alter very much for the 
better the surroundings of people who are 
intemperate or improvident or lazy or 
vicious. 

It is necessary, therefore, to work both 
for the improvement of the individual and 
for the improvement of social conditions. 
Both are necessary. And neither can_ be 
fully accomplished without the other. 


CALLED FROM PLOW TO PULPIT. 
He Did His Work Well in Both Places. 


(NOTE.—Read carefully the following 
story of a well known Canadian minister, 
who died a few years ago, and remember 
that while a man can be just as good a 
man at the plow as in the pulpit, yet the 
pulpit is sorely in need of some of the 
young men who are now in the farm. Per- 
haps you are one of them. The story is by 
Rev. W. S. McTavish, Ph.D., in the West- 
minster A. B. C.—Ed. 


“Do you see that little field over there? 
That is where our old church stood.’’ 


The speaker was a Presbyterian minister 
with whom I was driving in the township 
of Tarbolton, near the shore of the Ottawa 
River. He continued. 


“More than sixty years ago a Presby- 
terian minister by the name of Alexander 
Henderson, a descendant of the famous 
Alexander Henderson who took such an 
active part in the founding of the Kirk in 
Scotland, was preaching in the primitive 
little church which stood over there. 
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“He had chosen for his text, “‘There is 
a lad here,’ and in the course of his ser- 
mon he made an earnest appeal to the 
young men who were present to consider 
the ciaims of the ministry when they were 
choosing a life calling; and he expressed 
the hope that there might be some lad 
there who would hear the divine call and 
respond to it. 

“In the back pew there was a strong, 
well-built young fellow who listened spell- 
bound to the earnest words of the preacher. 


“A day or two afterwards this lad was 
in the field plowing with a yoke of oxen. 
When his day’s work was done he went 
home, unyoked the cattle, went into the 
house and said to his father: ‘Father, I 
shall plow no more. I was so impressed 
with Mr. Henderson’s sermon on Sunday 
that I feel that I am the lad who has been 
called to the ministry.’ 


““But I need you at home,’ replied the 
father. ‘Your brothers have gone into 
business and I am counting on you to stay 
with me on the farm. I really can’t see 
how I can spare you.’ 


“The youth calmly said, ‘Father, I have 
heard the call and I must answer.’ Be- 
fore a week had passed away the lad was 
on his way to Ottawa to attend school.- 
The lad’s name was William MacLaren. 


From the school in Ottawa he passed to 
college in Toronto, and after a creditable 
course in Arts and Divinity, he was licen- 
sed to preach the gospel. 


Almost immediately he was called to 
Belleville, Ontario, and after a successful 
pastorate there he was called to the city 
Where he attended schooi—-Ottawa. 


From there he was invited to take the 
chair of Systematic Theology in his Alma 
Mater—Knox College, Toronto. 


On the death of the late Dr. Caven, Dr. 
MacLaren was appointed principal of that 
institution, a position which he held with 
credit to himself and profit to the students 
who studied under him. 


He was practically the founder of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and was 
honored with the highest gift the church 
could bestow upon him—the moderator- 
ship of the General Assembly. 


For many years he was the convener 
of the Committee on Foreign Missions, 
and in many other capacities rendered 
Signal service to the Church and the 
nation. A few years ago he passed away 
full of years and honors, and his memory 
is revered to-day. 


Who will say that his call in that primi- 
tive little meetinghouse was not as divine 
as that of Samuel, or that of Saul of Tar- 
sus? If more young men would listen, 
probably more of them would hear the call 
divine. 
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WELL STORED MEMORIES. 
CY. P. S. Topic, 15 March) 


By Rey. ALEx. Maccituivray, D.D. 


We are not helped and saved by the 
truths we have heard or even by those that 
we remember, but by those we live. There 
is a knowledge of the heart as well as of 
the intellect. The heart has its remem- 
brances as well as the mind. When 
Jehovah gave a revelation of His will for 
the guidance of His childref, he said, 
“These words which I command thee this 
day shall be in thine heart.” 

It is evident that the first place and 
the largest place in memory is to be given 
to the Word of God. The reasons for this 
are obvious. 


(1) The mind and heart will not be 
empty. Being occupied by what is worthy 
it will not afford any room for what is 
unworthy. To make the undesirable guest 
impossible, let his place be occupied by a 
worthy one. 

We recall the Gospel story of 
out of whom the unclean spirit 
the spirit walked about seeking rest and 
finding none. Then he _ saith: bole u Wal Lt 
return unto my house whence I came out.” 
and when he is come he findeth it empty, 
swept, and garnished, then goeth he, and 
taketh with him seven other spirits worse 
than himself, and they enter in and dwell 
in that vacant life, and the story signifi- 
cantly concludes,—‘“the last state of that 
man is worse than the first.” 


the man 
was cast 


(2) We need a well stored memory, so 
that out of its treasure house we can bring 
things new and old to meet our require- 
ments as they arise. The Psalmist declared, 
“Thy Work have I hid in mine heart that 
I might not sin against Thee.” 

In the hour of Our Lord’s temptation he 
found an answer to each suggestion of the 
Evil One in the truths that were stored 
away in His heart and were a part of His 
life. In reply to the suggestion that 
stones should be made into bread, He an- 
swered, “Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God,” when commanded to 
cast himself from the pinnacle of the 
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Temple, to test the promise that the angels 
would be given charge concerning Him, He 
made answer, “Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord they God.” And when invited to 
worship the Evil One that he might in re- 
turn receive the kingdoms of this world, 
the answer was, “It is written, thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” 

We shall not escape the temptations to 
which our Lord was exposed, and over 
which he was signally triumphant. We 
shall triumph in like manner when mind 
and heart are stored with God’s truths, and 
so equipped with the “Sword of the Spirit’ 
which is the Word of God, we shall van- 
quish our spiritual foe. 


(3) For safe and sure walking along 
life’s journey we need the guidance of “the 
Word” stored away in our hearts. It—and 
it alone—is a “lamp to our feet, and a light 
to our path.” To know.the Word isto 
know duty. “What saith the Scriptures?” 
—“How readest thou?’—and to him who 
knows there will not be any uncertainty as 
to the course to choose, and the work to 
perform. 

(4) Salvation comes to us through Him 
“of whom we have heard, and in whom we 
believed.” 

In the Scripture lesson for this topic the 
Apostle reminds us, 1 Corinthians 15: 1-2, 
“Moreover brethren I declare unto you the 
Gospel which I preached unto you, which 
also ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand, by which-also ye are saved if ye 
keep in memory what I preached unto 
you.” 

It is said that “in ourselves the things 
best worth remembering are our sins.” It 
will be a constant warning and call to 
watchfulness, and an incentive to humility, 
inasmuch as it reminds us of our weakness 
and liability to err; and yet it will not be 
well to dwell too much upon our unprofit- 
able past.——Rather are we not called to 
forget, “The things that are behind.” That 
is—the things that hinder, and discourage, 
—and remember rather the mercy that is 
over us and the Almightiness that deliver- 
ed us, and is pledged to keep us from fall- 
ing. : 

It has been said, “Do good and forget it.” 
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This, too, needs some qualification. A day 
may come when the opportunity as well as 
the ability for doing good may be less than 
it once was. Will it not be well to have 
the memory of what we were privileged 
to do to comfort us in the day of less pro- 
_ fitable service? 

It has been said that, “Sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 
With this we disagree, and hold with him 
who said, “That to have memories of a 
happy past is to dwell in a paradise, out of 
which no misfortune can turn us.” The 
poet Moore has given us this sweet verse. 

“When time who steals our years away 

Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay 

And half our joys renew.” 

But let us have a care that to-day and 
now we are making what will be pleasant 
memories forsour to-morrow. The memory 
is going to remain. Let us see to it that 
it will be of words and deeds that are 
worthy. 

The mind is never wholly occupied with 
the present. In youth hope beckons us for- 
ward and we dwell a good deal in the 
future. In old age we dwell more in the 
past. Memory brings the old days with 
their achievements and associations around 
us and we live our past over again. We 
remember more easily in our youth. That 
is the time to store away in mind and 
heart truths that will remain with us. 
Very especially must we be diligent and 
patient in making God’s Word our own 
that we may be furnished for our work, 
and strengthened for the hour of trial. 


Memory is perhaps the most persistent 
of our faculties, and the memories of child- 
hood and youth are most vivid in old age. 

Some years ago the writer, when on a 
visit to Dunvegan, Glengarry, was invited 
by the pastor to accompany him on a pas- 
toral call to an aged saint of his congrega- 
tion who had passed the century mark, and 
was known as the oldest resident in ‘he 
county. Her minister said that while she 
was blind and had been confined to her bed 
for years, her mind was singularly clear 
and her memory as retentive as ever. 

On being asked to read, the Shepherd 
Psalm was selected. The visitor had not 
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read more than the first line when this 
blind listener took it up. The reading 
ceased, but without misplacing a word she 
went through it to the end, and then, dis- 
covering that she was reciting it alone, she 
said, ““‘Please excuse me, I quite forgot, but 
I learned this sweet psalm when a child, 
and it has been my song through this long 
night of blindness. I find it very sweet to 
meditate on God’s promises, that I learned 
when a child.” 

So to-day, by the truths we make svr 
own, and the worthy deeds we perform, we 
ensure for ourselves a retrospect that will 
confront us with much that will give us 
peace. 


CANADA TO CHINA. 


I see him as he stands there, buoyant and 
hopeful, rugged and strong in the prime of 
his young manhood. 

“T leave to-night for West China,” he said, 
“just came in to say good-bye.” 

“God speed you. You can go to no greater 
work in the world than to help save China.” 

“T believe that,” he answered. “I used to 
think I was making a great sacrifice in go- 
ing to the Foreign Field, but I do not think 
so now. I am giving up one hundred and 
fifty dollars a month to accept fifty a month 
from the Missionary Society, but it is no 
sacrifice. Another man can take my place 
here, and I can find a place for service 
there, though some of my friends have been 
so kind as to tell me I am making a great 
mistake, as I can do more with my life 
at home.” 

“And, why do you go?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I have just returned 
from our own Northwest, which is in great 
need of men and men strong enough to re- 
sist the appeal of wealth and ease and plea- 
sure, and how can the people be saved if the 
ministry fails, but I believe that some 
should go to the foreign field, for God 
wills, and the needy cry, and I can go.” 

A few words of prayer together, a hearty 
hand-clasp, a promise to write and he was 
gone. 

Thank God our young men are still see- 
ing visions—The Missionary Outlook. 


“Remember now thy creator in the days 
of thy youth.” 


Life and Work 
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THE ECHO OF LOVE. 


True faith produces love to God and man— 
Say, Echo, is not this the Gospel’s plan? 


Echo—‘‘The Gospel’s plan.” 


Must I then faith in Jesus constant show, 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe? 


Echo—‘Both friend and foe.” 


But if a brother hates and treats me ill, 
Must I return him good, and love him still? 


Hcho——“Love .bimwetili 


If he my failings watches to reveal, 
Must I his faults as carefully conceal? 


Echo—‘‘As carefully conceal.” 


If he the worst construct on all my words, 
Must I the best construct his case affords? 


Echo—‘‘Best construct his case affords.’’ 


But if my name and character he tears, 
And cruel malice too, too plain appears? 
And when I sorrow and affliction know, 
He loves to add unto my cup of woe; 

In this uncommon, this peculiar case, 
Sweet Echo, say must I still love and bless? 


Echo—‘‘Still love and bless.’’ 


Whatever usage ill I may receive, 
Must I yet patient be, and still forgive? 
Echo—‘‘Patient be, and still forgive.’’ 


Why, Echo, how is this? Thou’rt sure a 
dove! 

Thy talk will leave me nothing else but 
love. 
Echo—‘‘Nothing else but love.” 


Amen! with all my heart; then be it so; 
And now to practice I’ll directly go. 
Echo—‘‘Directly go.’’ 


Things being thus, then let who will reject, 
My gracious God me surely will protect. 


Echo—‘‘Surely will protect.”’ 


Henceforth on Him I’ll roll my every care, 
And both my foes and friends embrace in 
prayer. 
Echo—‘‘Eimbrace in prayer.’’ 


Thus may I more into H's likeness grow, 
And calmly tread the path He bids me go. 
Echo—“Go.’’ 


“Tove your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you; that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in 
heaven:”’——Matt! avy 274446, 


HELPED BY HER DAILY VERSE. 


I was called in haste to the hospital 
One of my members was about to undergo 
a major surgical operation and wanted to 
see me. I was admitted by the nurse with 
the whisper. ‘‘Only a word.’’ 


I looked down upon the frail form with 
pity and sorrow until I caught the look in 
her eyes. I saw the reflection of the light 
of ‘The Burning Bush.” 


She whispered, ‘‘Nurse, read him what 
God said this morning.’”? The nurse pick- 
ed up a little book of Scripture verses, one 
for each day, and read softly, “I am poor 
and needy; yet the Lord thinketh upon 
Meese eka cena a) 


I failed at first to catch the force of the 
words until I saw a smile upon the white 
face, like the smile of a happy girl. Then 
I knew. The Lord who made the world 
and held it in ‘‘the hollow of His hand,’’ 
was thinking about her. He, then, knew 
about her. He would not forget nor for- 
sake her. Just as when her little one in 
its helplessness and distress was never out 
of her thoughts for a moment, night or 
day, while it needed her love and care, so 
the Lord was now “‘her help and her deliv- 
erer and would make no tarrying” in her 
desperate need. 

I went the next day to find her thinner, 
whiter, weaker. She was tied hand and 
foot to her little white cot, less by an in- 


voluntary movement she might induce 
hemorrhage and death. 

She whisphered again. ‘‘Nurse, read 
what He said this morning.’’ The nurse 


read softly: ‘‘Their strength is to sit still.’ 
One glance at the bound form made the 
whisper luminous with the light that shone 
in her eyes,’”’ I. could not move if 
wanted to.” 


Not her eyes only but her whole body 
seemed to shine with the reflected light 
of the celestial city toward which she was 
being borne on angels’ wings. : 

I went from her room to that of an- 
other sufferer to whom I told the story. 
As he listened, his faith grew strong, his 
trembling voice became steady as with 
shining eyes, he held my hand and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I, too, will trust Him.”’ 


The best evidence of the divine charac- 
ter of the Book is, that when all else has 
failed and we cry alone in the darkness 
for help, we find it to be: 


“A sure word, whereunto we will do 
well that we take heed, as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day star arise in our 
hearts.’’ (2 Peter i qo ie 
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A MAN WHO WENT TO CHINA TO BE 
CONVERTED. 


An American traveller, whose former 
creed was that whatever religion any 
people have is ‘“‘good enough for them,” 
and that there is no reason why Christ- 
ianity should be substituted therefor, 
found himself, recently, in China, and was 
granted an audience with one of the two 
or three men who are known to world 
statesmen as ‘‘the brains of the China of 
to-day and to-morrow.”’ 

The proper intercourse of honorific 
greetings was followed by eager questions 
as to the state of China, and finally the 
traveler asked what, in the mind of the 
distinguished Chinese, was the need of 
China to-day. 


Instantly came _ the 
“Christianity, of course.” 

“You astonish me,’’ said the American, 
“T would suppose you would have named 
new business methods, a new and progres- 
Sive administration, education, or such 
things. May I ask why you say ‘Chris- 
tianity, of course?’ ” 

“Because it is the only thing that goes 
deep enough,’ said the eminent Oriental. 
‘China’ needs all those things that you 
mention, and many more, but it needs 
Christianity first, because that underlies 
all the rest. 

Take a single instance. We have gold 
mines in inner China, one of which would 
make your Klondike look ‘like 30 cents,’ 
as you say. 

“It is gold which is easy to work. But 
we cannot work it. Why not? Because® 
if we were to fill our canal boats full of it 
and start them toward the coast, every vil- 
lage mandarin through whose boundaries 
our boats passed would extort his bribe to 
let them pass, and every other official, 
little and big, would, as you say, ‘get his,’ 
too. When we reached the coast we 
would have no gold at all—and would be 
lucky if we still had the boats. 


“No, China can never be reformed until 
it has a new business and governmental 
honesty, and it can never have these until 
it has a new moral sense, and it can never 
have that until it has become Christian. 

“I myself am a rich man, as wealth 
goes in China, but I have not one copper 
cash invested in China. They are all in- 
vested in American securities—because 
America is a Christian country, and that 
is the only country where any investment 
is safe.” 

In telling the story the traveler added, 
“T don’t quite know whether I was a 
Christian when I went to China—but I 
know I was One after that talk.’’—Ex. 


simple answer, 


By their fruits ye shall hnow them. 
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WHY THE BEER WENT BACK. 
A True Story. 


“What’s the use? The bunch I’m with 
has no use for religion. I can’t get away 
from the crowd. I’ve got to go as the rest 
dow 

“Use,.Jack? There is all the use that 
comes from the influence of a man who 
dares to stand for what he knows is right, 
even in the midst of surroundings that seem 
against him. Your bunch may have no use 
for religion, but you have. Don’t try to get 
away from the crowd. Do your day’s work 
as well or better than any member of your 
union, and do your religious work better 
than you do your labor job. It will tell 
after a while.” 

“Mr. Bright, that sounds easy to you. It 
sounds impossible to me. Now to-night we 
have a business meeting. When business 
is over a beer keg will be brought in, and 
there’s no religion in a full keg of beer. 
Half the boys will be drunk before morn- 
ing. I will probably. I can’t stand out 
against the crowd, I tell you.” 

“Could you stand out if I was there, 
Jack? I guess I’ll drop in on your meeting 
to-night.”’ 

“But you can’t, you know. You don’t he- 
long, you know. The meeting’s for business, 
and is secret.” 

“Will you stand out, if I’m there?” 

“Yes, but’—— 

“No ‘buts,’ Jack; I'll be there. 
your hand that you’ll stand out.” 

The two men shook hands, and Mr. Bright 
went his way. 


Give me 


Mr. Bright’s round of life had led him 
into somewhat close relations with that par- 
ticular labor union, and he was such an un- 
conventional hail-fellow with the various 
members that all liked him down to the 
last man. Before night he managed to get 
into touch with the president of the union. 
He went directly to the matter he had in 
hand. “Say, Jones, you’re going to have a 
meeting to-night of your union?” 

“Yes.” 

“T’ve never been at one of your meetings. 
I’d like mighty well to go to just one. I’ve 
heard so much about these things I’d like 
to see for myself if you’re not better than 
some people say you are. What’s to hinder?” 

“You couldn’t come to the business part. 
Closed doors, you know. You could sit in 
the anteroom, though, till the social hour 
came.” 

“All right. By the way, I hear you're 
going to have a keg of beer in.” 

“Who told you that ” 

“Oh, I heard it. Is it so?” 
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“Yes. But who told you?” 

“Oh, no matter. Your knowing his name 
- wouldn’t make you drink any less beer than 
you will anyway, wouldn’t make me drink 
any more. May I come?” 

The president laughed. “You’re a queer 
fellow, Mr. Bright, but I like you, and Ill 
let you come on one condition. 

“What's that?” 

“That you'll take a pull at the beer along 
with the rest of the boys.” 

“Jones, I’ll do it, on one condition. Con- 
ditions are as fair for me as they are for 
you.” 

“All right. Name her.” 

“That you'll let me have an opportunity 
to speak to the men a few minutes before 
the beer keg is brought in.” 


Mr. Bright waited in the anteroom an 
hour. His plan of operations.was fully ma- 
tured by the time he was summoned. Jack 
could scarcely believe his eyes when Presi- 
dent Jones led the visitor into the room. 
The introduction was brief. 

Boys, here’s Mr. Bright. You know him 
and you know he’s good stuff. He says he 
believes we’re a better bunch that the high- 
muckies*say we are, and he wanted to come 
down here to see for himself. I told nim 
he could come if he’d take a pull at the 
beer with the rest of us. And he said he’d 
do it. if. I'd flet: him ‘talk Mto“%youaldittie 
while first. So I agreed and he agreed and 
here he is,” 

There was noisy applause as Mr. Bright 
rose. He caught their attention at the first 
sentence. 

“Boys, life’s a job; never easy for anyone. 
Some bungle it. Some right it. Some 
‘sojer’ all through it. The only fellow who 
really counts is the one who sticks to it, 
strong, steady, sober all the way through. 


“T want to tell you about a man who had 
the hardest job ever laid on a human soul, 
and who stuck to it without flinching, with- 
out shamming once, until he died. Let me 
tell you about some of the things he did.” 


Then followed a_ graphic narration of 
some of the most memorable acts of Jesus 
Christ. He was a fine teller of stories and 
he held the men in close attention. His 
close was astonishing. 


“Now, boys, what must a man be who does ° 


his job weil and sticks to it until he dies? 
Did you ever know a man who had been 
drunk all night to do his job in the best 
possible way next day? Did you ever «know 
a man whose moral character was all gone, 
and who couldn’t be trusted so far as you 
could trust a yellow dog, who stuck stead- 
ily to his job every day, year in and year 
out, until he died? All you who know fel- 
lows like that who have stuck right by, and 
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worked a little better after they had been 
on a drunk than they did before, raise your 
hands.” 

Not a hand went up. 


“Boys, after I sit down your president 
says youre going to have in a keg of beer. 
I saw it in the anteroom. I am going to 
ask you to be honest now. I want the man 
or men who can tell me in what ways beer 
makes a Man more noble, more manly, More 
trustworthy, more steady, more kind to his 
wife or children, or old father and mother 
who depend on him, to stand up now and 
tell me what are those ways. 


I want some one to tell me how many 
kegs of beer this union must drink before 
every man in it will own his own home, I 
want some one to tell me how many barrels 
of beer you men must drink before you are 
intellectually prepared to help settle the 
great questions which are at this hour fac- 
ing our national life. Come now. Up with 
you. Tell me.” 


There was dead silence in the room. ‘:1ne 
speaker waited until the silence had wrought 
its full effect upon the men. Then he said: 
“Boys,, don’t: bring .in', that kez of “beer, 
Send it back.” 


Another silence followed, broken at last 
by President Jones. He said: “The chair 
is prepared to entertain a motion that out 
of respect to Mr. Bright we send that keg 
of beer back to the brewery. He has prom- 
ised to drink as much of it as I do if we 
bring it in. I don’t want to make him drink 
any, and I don’t want any myself to-night.” 

Mr. Bright was on his feet instantly. “Mr. 

» President, let me suggest a change in the 
wording of the motion. Out of respect to 
ourselves, out of respect to decency, sobriety 
and honor, out of respect to Jesus’ Christ, 
the greatest laboring man this world ever 
saw, let us send the keg of beer back to the 
brewery, and let us hereby resolve never 
again in the history of this union to bring 
or have brought into our lodge rooms a 
keg of beer, or alcoholic drinks of any kind.” 

Young Jack, almost too excited to speak 
clearly, rose and shouted, “I move it,” and 
the whole was adopted with a whoop. So 
Jack was enabled to stand out against the 
crowd. 

What was the outcome? A half hundred 
memberg of that union were converted and 
united with the church of Christ before a 
year passed.—Sel. ; 


Art thou a beggar at God’s door? Be 
Sure thou gettest a great bowl, for as thy 
bowl is, so shall be thy mess. Accord- 
ingly as thy faith, saith he, be it unto you. 
—John Bunyan. 


“Be not deceived, God is not mocked, 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” 
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JESUS AND THE CHILDREN. 


One of the marks of the humanness and 
greatness of Jesus was his attractiveness to 
children. He drew them as a magnet and 
they flocked around him. Even babes, that 
are usually shy of strangers, went willingly 
into his arms. His winsome spirit and gen- 
tle and tender manners disarmed all sus- 
picion, won their confidence and caused them 
to nestle close to his heart. 

Jesus saw the worth and possibilities of 
children and made room for them in His 
kingdom. When his aisciples thought they 
were intruding on the Master and interfer- 
ing with his proper work, he rebuked their 
mistaken zeal in the immortal words, “Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for to such belongeth the 
kingdom of God.” 

Any Movement or organization that neg- 
lects the children cannot go far or last 
long. Christ did not forget them, and his 
kingdom shall endure forever. 


On another occasion the disciples of Jesus 
quarrelled over the question, who should be 
greatest in the kingdom? It was a _ bad 
question for them to raise, and it has ever 
troubled the world and the Church. 

Jesus answered the question by setting 
a little child in the midst of the dis- 
ciples and saying: ‘Verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the 
same is the greatest in the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” 

They were looking in the wrong direction 
¢for true greatness. To go up, we must first 
go down. Humility is the door of entrance 
into every kingdom. “The first and last 
step in the education of the scientific judg- 
ment,” says Faraday, “is humility.” 


“It was a great day in the Church,’’ says 
Joseph Parker, “when that little child stood 
there and all unconsciously represented the 
kingdom of heaven. Dear little child!—so 
little that the Saviour took him up into his 
arms: a hand all dimples, a cheek so fair, 
made for the kiss of love and trust and 
blessing, and eyes that had no speculation 
in them, still a gentle wonder of dreamy 
love, looking around itself wondering at the 
scene. And yet that child was made that 
day to set forth to all the ages the king- 
dom of heaven!” 

Where, then, are the great, the wise, the 
rich, the learned. There is folly in that 
question. In proportion as a man is truly 
learned, is he truly modest; in proportion 
as a man is really great, is he profoundly 
childlike. 

It is the child spirit we need in our hearts. 
This will solve many of our troubles and 
give us peace. Then will heaven lie around 
us through all our days as in our blessed 
infancy.—“The Westminster Teacher,” 
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A PRACTICAL TALK TO FATHERS. 


By FREDERICK B. HAWKINS. 


God pity and help the boy who has never 
known the true companionship of a father. 
From the time a boy reaches ten until he 
is seventeen or eighteen he needs a father’s 
love and companionship more than at any 
other period of his life, for it is then that 
he is susceptible to good and bad influences. 


It is a mistaken idea that boys must “sow 
wild oats” and that some lads are incorri- 
gible from preference. The fact is, boys are 
not given the square deal and are misunder- 
stood, misrepresented and treated like irre- 
sponsible beings instead of manly, thinking 
boys. The natural, normal condition of 
boys is that of frankness, honor and fair- 
ness. No boy is a coward from choice, nor 
is he wayward and low when he enjoys the 
opportunities that “re his by right. 


In my study of boys—and I have given 
several years to the subject—I have never 
been able to trace the cause of badness to 
the boys themselves. Nor have I found it 
necessary to do any scolding or preaching 
to bring boys out of their environment of 
wrong-doing. But I will say, however, that 
I have often been compelled to deliver most 
strenuous and pointed lectures to fathers 
and mothers for unintentional negligence 
and misguided management of their sons. 


That boys commit deeds that are wrong, 
and many lads are so lost to honor that they 
become criminals, I will not deny. That is 
not the point. The problem for us to solve 
is: Who is to blame? After we have found 
the guilty parties, let us do all in our power 
to adjust matters. Things will never be 
righted so long as we fail in training our 
boys in the way they should go. And, after 
all, it is not really training that boys re- 
quire, but true, loving companionship of 
fathers. 


Do you know that by being a close com- 
panion.to you boy you are bringing joy to 
the boy’s heart as well as youth and ambi- 
tion to your own life? I know of nothing 
that is so inspiring and thrilling as to see 
fathers playing with their boys and going 
on outings with them. 

I do not mean that a father should have 
so little confidence in his boy as to worry 
when he is out of his. sight and that he 
must feel compelled to join in all of his 
boyish sports. Not that at all. No father 
can follow his boy about like a spy, for that 
would be showing a species of suspicion. 


But he should take sufficient interest in 
his boy to go out with him occasionally, and 
to show that he is desirous of making the 
acquaintance of his boy companions. 


A good many fathers like to shirk the re- 
sponsibility of their boys’ bringing-up and 
let the whole matter rest on the mother’s 
shoulders. That is the worst error you can 
possibly commit.—In Christian Work. 
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“MY GIRL IS THERE.” 


The peace of Easter Sunday lay on the 
New England village. Mrs. Martin leaned 
over her gate in voluble direction to the new 
minister’s wife. “You can’t miss it—third 
house on the left after the second turn. I 
won’t ask you to step in since you’re going 
to Mrs. Grant’s—bein’ Easter, I suppose the 
poor soul’s feelin’ it more’n ever. I couldn't 
help thinkin’ in church what a pang it must 
be givin’ her to look at my Bertha sittin’ 
by me in her new hat, and think of her own 
girl off washin’ heathen. 

“Not that Mrs. Grant ever complains,” but 
she was just wrapped up in that daughter. 
I send Bertha up there whenever I can. 
Yes, that’s it—third house after the second 
Tine: 

As she went on down the street, the 
minister’s wife felt intensely for the lonely 
mother at home. So vividly had her lively 
fancy pictured the scene awaiting her that 
she was somewhat unprepared for the rosy 
serenity of Mrs. Grant’s aspect, as she sat 
reading on the vine-clad porch, and for the 
hearty vigor of her hand-clasp. 


“Come right up and sit down. My! I’m 
glad to see you. I didn’t expect such a treat 
when I heard footsteps. I was scairt that 
little Martin girl was bringing all her furbve- 
lows here,” she confessed with a humorous 
chuckle. And then in swift atonement, “Not 
but what she’s a real nice girl, and well- 
intentioned, but it’s a dreadful effort to zet 
any sensible language out of her, her mind’s 
that running on boys and bonnets. 

I couldn’t help thinking, when I saw her 
in church this morning, what a different 
world my girl is in . . Yes, she’s in Tur- 
key. She’s been there three years, and 
there’s four more before she comes home.” 


“You must miss her,” said the minister’s 
wife. She saw the mother’s face change— 
it did not sadden, but it seemed to deepen 
in expression, and her eyes looked off over 
the hills. 


“Every minute,” she said quietly. ‘‘That’s 
my share.” Then her gaze returned with 
renewed smiles to her visitor’s face. But 
she writes me every week, regular as a 
clock, and such letters they are! I never 
felt as if my spirit got so fan out of my 
body and saw so much and felt so much, 
as since I’ve been reading those letters! 


“Other mothers lose their daughters—they 
marry, or teach in other parts of the coun- 
try, and they write home about company, or 
colds, or how many preserves they’ve laid 
up for the winter, but my girl’s writing 
about lives! She isn’t laying up preserves, 
she’s laying up treasure in heaven; she’s 
saving souls for the Kingdom. Ain’t it 
worth missing for?” 


“Of course it is,” said the minister’s wife; 
and she added, a little lamely, taken by sur- 
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prise by such sturdy enthusiasm, “It’s so - 
splendid you can feel so.” 

“It wasn’t easy at first,” said the mother. 
“It wasn’t easy to give her up. It wasn’t 
easy for her to go. I said ‘no’ at first, and 
then it just grew over me that while I was 
praying out loud for the work to prosper, 
and trying to make myself think I was help- 
ing all I could with my butter and egg 
money’ and the mite I’d saved from the 
spring carpets, that I was really hardening 
my heart against it. What could money do 
—even all the money in the world—without 
the hearts and souls to use it over there? 


“And it seemed as if the work called Jes- 


sie from the start; she loved it, and saw it 


all as clear as if she’d seen those out- 
stretched hands pleading to her and those 
children’s upturned faces. Dear me, I could 
tell you interesting things about those little 
orphans she’s in charge of. I feel as if I 
knew them all, poor little mites! 


“T’ll show you some pictures when we go 
in—it’s getting a mite too chilly sitting still 
here. There’s one picture I’m terribly fond 
of—it’s Jessie, with her arms full of smil- 
ing babies. You know she studied medicine, 
and dear me, what a comfort she must have 
been to them! 


“You don’t know what terrible sufferings 
some of those poor children have been 
through. My heart aches to think of it, and 
then it’s glad to think of all Jessie’s doing 
for them, and I feel as if I’m doing some 
of it, too, in giving her up to them. That’s 
my gift. And yet, in a way, a blessed way, 
I have her with me all the time, for we’re 
living our lives together in every thought 
and sympathy, and there’s not many mo- 
thers and daughters that are that close. 


“When I sat in church to-day, listening 
to your husband tell about the ‘glad tidings,’ 
I kept saying over and over in my heart 
that my girl was making those glad tidings 
come true for those poor, desolate women 
over there, and I was so happy, and so 
proud, and so thankful!” She broke off sud- 
denly with a quiver in her voice. 


There was a pause. The minister’s wife 
leaned forward in her chair, looking at the 
older woman with sudden rare humility in 
her heart. She saw the short, stout figure, 
the work-roughened hands, and the deep- 
worn features, with a transfigured under- 
standing; she remembered that this mother 
was but one of many, and she had a sudden 
vision of that mighty army of givers, the 
mothers of the land, silver-haired and worn 
with toil, giving to the cause the very heart 
of their hearts, and giving in prayer and 
gladness. 

“Do you know,” she said, in a low voice, 
“that you are a revelation to me?” 

“I?” The mother smiled and her eyes 
shone like stars through a mist of emotion. 
“It’s the work that’s the revelation! ’—Mis- 
sion Studies. 
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“GREATEST IN THE KINGDOM.” 


It was a strange question which the disci- 
ples brought to Jesus, “Who then is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven?” 


These men, although occupying so sacred 
a place in their Lord’s family, were still 
human and had their ambitions. They even 
seem not to have been free from the passion 
for official positions which afflicts so many 
people, sometimes even good people. 


One remarkable feature of the Bible is 
that it takes no pains to hide the faults of 
its saints. There is encouragement in this 
for us; it shows that even the holiest peopie 
have their faults and often do foolish 
things. Of course this makes no excuse for 
us, for we ought to be very much better 
than even the apostles were, since we have 
more light, greater privileges and better op- 
portunities than they had. 


The answer of Christ to the disciples’ 
question was a remarkable one. “He called 
to him a little child, and set him in the 
midst of them.” He answered their ques- 
tion by an example. “This is greatness,” 
his act said to them. 

A little child in the midst is used ofttimes 
to teach great lessons to older people. When 
a new baby comes into a home God sets it 
in the midst of a family as a teacher. 


Parents suppose they are training their 
child, and so they are, if they are faithful; 
but the child also teaches and trains them. 
Thoughtful and reverent parents learn more 
of the meaning of the Fatherhood of God, 
and the way he feels toward his children, 
in one week after the first baby comes, than 
they had learned from teachers and books, 
even from the Bible, in all the preceding 
years of their life. 


Children are not angels, and yet they 
bring from heaven to earth many fragments 
of loveliness. Their influence in a home 
is a constant benediction. They change the 
center of life in their parents—it is no more 
self; they begin now to live for their chiid. 
They train their parents in patience, gentle- 
ness, thoughtfulness. While a young child 
is in a home, a school of heaven is set up 
there. 


After Jesus nad set the child in the midst 
he spoke to the disciples, rebuking their 
ambition and startling them with serious 
words. He said to them, “Except ye turn, 
and become as little children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
His words implied that tney were not now 
as little children, that their grasping after 
high places was anything but beautiful. 
They must be changed in spirit before they 
could even enter the kingdom of heaven. 


What is it to become as a little child? 
There is a legend of a man whom the 
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angels loved and wished to have honored. 
They asked God that some remarkable gift 
might be bestowed upon him. They were 
bidden to find out what the man would like 
to have. But he would make no choice. 
Urged to name something which should be 
given to him, he said he would like to do 
a great deal of good in the world without 
even knowing it. So it came about that 
whenever his shadow fell behind him it had 
healing power; but when it fell before his 
face it had not this power. 


That is childlikeness—goodness, power to 
do good, helpfulness, without being con- 
scious of.the possession of these qualities. 
Ambition to win distinction, craving for 
human praise, consciousness of being good 
or smart or useful or great—alIl are marks 
of a worldly spirit which is neither child- 
like nor Christlike.—Sel. 


THE UNSELFISH TRAPPER. 


By Dr. GRENFELL. 


Dr. W. T. Grenfell has told of a trapper 
in Labrador, the partner of a man who was 
easily discouraged; the arrangement was 
that they should share equally the hard- 
ships and the rewards of the trapping expe- 
ditions. Both were very poor. The stronger 
man was most unselfish in his treatment 
of his associate. 


One winter their lives were all but lost 
during the severity of a storm which burst 
on them while they were setting their traps 
on an ice-girt island. 


On reaching the mainland the timid man 
insisted on dissolving the partnership; he 
was unwilling to repeat the risks, even for 
the sake of his needy family. 


In a few days the hardy trapper revisited 
the traps on the mainland. To his great 
joy he found in one trap a magnificent silver 
fox, whose skin was werth five hundred dol- 
lars—a fortune to the Labrador trapper, es- 
pecially welcome during that hard winter. 
“How glad I am the partnership has been 
dissolved, and that the fox is all mine,” was 
his first thought. 


But first thought was not allowed to be 
last thought. There was a struggle. At 
length the decision was made that the needy 
man who had set the trap with him should 
share in the prize; the argument that he 
had forfeited all right to a share was not 
allowed to weigh against the unselfish argu- 
ments for division. 


What a glorious thing it would be if all 
could stand the test of prosperity as nobly 
as this trapper of the Labrador! May it 
not be that one reason worldly pros- 
perity never comes to some people is that 
God—who will not permit the coming to 
anyone of a temptation he is unable to bear 
—knows that these cannot bear prosperity? 
—Sel. 
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WHAT FAMILY WORSHIP DID. 


At the age of twenty-two, while leading 
a wild, reckless life, God arrested my 4At- 
tention, and, after deep conviction and re- 
pentance, I realized what his pardoning favor 
was. 


Having been brought up in a Christian 
home and surrounded by church and Sun- 
day-school privileges, I knew what the usual 
means of grace meant, both in private and 
public life. My wife was not a Christian, 
yet I felt it my duty and privilege to return 
thanks at meals, and after a little opposi- 
tion on her part it became a settled custom. 


About this time a young man, a relative, 
who lived at some distance, called in my 
home and was there to dinner. He was not 
a Christian, and had never known me as 
such, but he had recently heard I had be- 
come converted, hence I suppose he was a 
little curious. I returned thanks as usual 
in his presence, and shortly after dinner he 
returned to his home again. 


He afterward told a friend that that was 
the starting-point with him of conviction 
which never ceased until he was converted 
a short time later. He afterward studied 
for the ministry and went to Japan as a 
missionary. 

On his return home that day he reported 
my conversion, and soon after I was offered 
a good position by his father at a better 
salary than I was then receiving. I grate- 
fully accepted it, not knowing just then 
how it all came about. 


My new position gave me regular hours 
at home, and I improved the privilege by 
having family devotions. At first my wife 
would not kneel with me, but would listen 
as I read from the Word, but some time 
later she began to kneel when I did, and cue 
morning about six months after coming into 
our new home, while we were kneeling in 
prayer, she asked me to pray for her, as 
she also wished to become a Christian. I 
thanked God for that privilege, and that 
morning was the beginning of a new life 
for her that never ceased during the short 
time she was permitted to remain here. She 
died a little over a year after, trusting 
Jesus as her Saviour. 


Two or three years had passed and a new 
home had been provided me. We both en- 
joyed the family devotions, and it made no 
difference who was in our home, all were 
invited to join with us and share in the 
blessing. Some appreciated it, and doubt- 
less some did not. 


One evening a wayward sister came to us, 
unexpectedly. When the time of prayer 
came she knelt with us, and as we asked 
God to remember her in mercy, she began 
to weep, and asked us to pray for her, and 
before we arose from our knees she had 
found peace with God, and has remained 
a Christian from that day. 
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These are experiences which I look back 
upon with a heart full of praise and thanks- 
giving to God, for strength given in time 
of need.— Ex. . 


WHAT IS CONSECRATION? 
By JOHN R. MOTT. 


Consecration is a comprehensive thing. 
Jesus Christ moves among us and asks for 
all. He wants all. I say, reverently, and 
hope it does not jar against you, that we 
cannot be consecrated in water-tight com- 
partments; that is, we cannot say, ‘Lord, be 
Master of my mind, but let me do as I wish 
with my body.’ We cannot say, ‘Lord, be 
Master of my money, but let me settle the 
question of my lifework.’ 


No, Christ will not be played with. He is 
either Lord of all, as has often been said, 
or not Lord at all. He wants us undivided; 
and we will be dealing with the, fringes of 
this subject to-night if we allow the ques- 
tion to linger in any mind that any mere 
gifts of time, money, influence, nervous 
energy, thoughts, and will compass the sub- 
ject. 

Christ wants the entire personality, in all 
its relationship, through all time. He wants 
us not only for all time, but at all times. 
I like to think of consecration not so much 
as a great act at the beginning (it is that), 
but likewise a series of acts, a multiplying 
series of acts from year to year. Christ 
wants not only a surrendered will, He wants 
much more—a willing self-surrender—ithat 
is—a course of life.’”—Sel. 


GIFTS TO THE MASTER. 


Some gave Him shelter, clothing, food, 
And some the love that cheers; 

One gave to Him—’twas all she could— 
Her spikenard and her tears; 


And one his fish and barley-bread 
Right joyfully did bring; 

One gave a colt; one palm-leaves spread, 
That He might ride, a King. 


One gave a seamless robe: how meet! 
And one an upper room; 

One gave the Lord a winding-sheet, 
And one a new-made tomb. 


And as His earthly life He led 
In old Jerusalem, 

He took gifts graciously, and said 
“The Lord hath need of them.” 


So still the Lord hath need of these: 
The gifts that mei can bring; 

Our lives, our wealth, our services 
Are welcomed by our King. 


The simplest gifts to Him are dear 
Which friends to Him impart, 
If but the giver is sincere, 
And gives with them his heart. 
—‘The Church of Scotland Magazine,” 
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EARNING A DOLLAR. 


Robert couldn’t run and jump as other 
boys did at least he couldn’t just now. 
The doctor said it wouldn’t be long before 
his spine would be as straight and strong 
as ever, but for a little while he would 
have to give up a good many things that 
boys love to do. He didn’t make much 
fuss about it, but- was sunny and bright 
most all the time. 


“O Rob,’ Jack Vinton began as soon as 
he was in the house one day, ‘‘we fellows 
at the church are going to form a club 
and we want you to be in it, you know our 
church has had a new steam heater put 
in, and last Sunday our teacher told us 
that the minister, Mr. Beal, thinks ’twould 
be nice if each class in Sunday school 
would give a little toward paying for it. 
There are ten of us and we want each boy 
to earn a dollar. We shall count on you,’ 
and he went off whistling. 


“OQ mother,’’ Robert began a minute 
later as his mother brought her sewing to 
sit with him, ‘‘do you think I can earn 
money in any way’? And he told her all 
about Jack’s plan. 


“Robert, dear, I’ve thought of some- 
thing splendid. You can make your 
dollar very easily. You know Aunt 


Edith brought you a dozen hyacinth bulbs 
Wwuen she came from Holland and if you 
plant them in little pots to-day and set 
them in a dark corner of this closet for 
five or six weeks they’ll be rooted and all 
ready to put in the windows. And when 
they’re in bloom you can sell each plant 
for fifteen cents.”’ 


“That’s splendid, for I can do it all my- 
self,’’ Robert said joyfully. “It’s a long 
time to wait, though.’’ 


Robert found that even ten-year-old 
boys who were well couldn’t earn a dollar 
all at once, all by themselves, and his hy- 
acinths were ready to sell by the time the 
Others “had earned their’ money. It 
seemed as if the bulbs must have known 
about the plan, for never did plants do 
better, and the fragrant little flowers 
found ready customers. 

‘“‘Here’s my dollar,’’ Robert called to 
Jack three months after the plan was first 
thought of, ‘‘and I earned it all myself, 
too. It makes me so happy.” 


They that seek me early shall find me. 


“THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, I 
SHALL NOT WANT.” 


I shall not want rest. “He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures.” 

IT shall not want drink. ‘He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.” 

I shall not want pardon. 
my soul,” 

I shall not want guidance. ‘He leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness.” 

“T shall not want companionship. 
art with me.” 

I shall not want comfort. 
thy staff, they comfort me.” 

I shall not want food. ‘Thou preparest 
a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.” 

I shall not want joy. 
head with oil.” 

I shall not want satisfaction. 
runneth over.” 

“T shall not want anything in this life. 
“Goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life.” 

I shall not want anything in eternity. 
“And I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” 


“He restoreth 


“Thou 


“Thy rod and 


“Thou anointest my 


“My cup 


Jesus says concerning all these things: 

Rest. “Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and I will give you rest.” 

Drink. “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” 

Pardon. “The Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.” 


Guidance. “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.” 

Companionship. “Lo, I am with you al- 
way.” 

Comfort. “I will not leave you comfort- 


less; I will come to you.” 


Food. “I am the bread of life.” 

Joy. “That my joy might remain in you.” 

Satisfaction. “That your joy might be 
full.” 


Anything in this life. ‘Seek ve first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Anything in eternity. “In my Father’s 
house are Many Mansions. * * * I go to 
prepare a place for you.’—Christian Advo- 
cate. 
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HARRY’S TEMPERANCE PRIZE. 


“OQ mother,” cried Harry Stewart as he 
came rushing in from school, ‘the W. C. 
T. U. has offered a prize for the best essay 
to be written by the eighth grade pupils. 
The subject is, ‘The Effect of Alcohol upon 
the System.’ You’ll let me try for it, won’t 
you, mother?” 

Mrs. Stewart looked at the sturdy form 
and bright eyes of her boy, and her heart 
sent up a silent prayer of thanks to the 
earnest, thoughtful women who had found 
this way of teaching the boys and girls the 
importance of temperance. 


“Father and I will talk over the matter 
of the contest and let you know in the morn- 
ing, son.” 

His face fell, for father, although the 
dearest man in the world, was sure not to 
think as Harry and his mother did upon 
the subject of temperance. How could he 
when it was the one thing that interfered 
with his business as a liquor merchant? 


Harry, young as he was, often caught 
himself wondering how a dear good man like 
his father could sell anything that caused 
the disgrace and heartache that liquor does. 


At school the little children of drunkards 


were shunned by their playmates, and he 
knew they ran in fear from their own fa- 
thers, and were worse than orphans. 


Harry and his mother had had many a 
talk on the subject of temperance, and the 
boy had decided that he would never take 
the first drink. At Sunday school he had 
signed such a promise on a pretty pledge 
card, and his mother had framed it and 
hung it where they both could see it every 
morning. 

Harry’s mother was very proud of him, 
but no more so than was his father. When 
Mr. Stewart heard his wife’s request that 
their son be one of the contestants, he jok- 
ingly gave his consent—but it was a very 
thoughtful, earnest boy who entered the con- 
test, determined to win. 


Harry spent many hours at the public 
library, consulted every possible means of 
information, and at last, upon the appointed 
day, he handed in his essay. He had had 
many a spirited conversation with his father, 
for they were the best of chums, and Mr. 
Stewart had found himself really interested 
in the subject. 


The evening upon which the final decision 
was to be made, saw the auditorium 
crowded. One by one the boys and girls did 
their best, and at length the chairman an- 
nounced the first prize to Helen Dart, the 
second to James Bennett and the third to 
Frank Browning. 


Harry walked slowly home between his 
parents, a very silent boy. It was not all 
on his own account, either, for he wanted 
to make his mother happy, and—vwell, if he 
had gained a prize, perhaps father would 
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have been won for temperance. But there 
was nothing to do now but to be as brave 
as possible. 


Reaching hcme, he hurried to his room 
and tried to whistle away his disappoint- 
ment. 


“Harry,” called his mother, ‘“aren’t you 
coming down to bid us goodnight?” 


He went slowly down, and as he entered 
the living-room he was surprised at the 
proud, radiant look on his mother’s face, 
and at the fairly beaming face of his father. 

“TI don’t see how you can—can be so glad,” 
he choked out. “I didn’t get—a thing, and 
I did try so hard!” 


“We know you tried, son,’ answered his 
mother, ‘‘and you did well. It is the honest 
effort that counts, after all, and another 
time you may succeed.” 


His father drew Harry to a seat beside 
him. “I am sorry you are disappointed, my 
son,’ he said, ‘but I have something to tell 
you that may lighten your heart a bit. I 
never looked at the liquor question through 
the eyes of a boy until during the last few 
weeks, and I want you to know to-night that 
although you lost the prize in the contest, 
you won something better—you won your 
father! Stewart’s Wholesale Liquor House 
is going out of business.” 


“Father, father, do you really mean it?” 
shouted the excited boy as he threw his arms 
around his father’s neck. ‘What do I care 
now for losing that prize! O mother, isn’t 
it glorious!”—In Union Signal. 


CHINESE CHILDREN. 
Some Strange Things They Believe. 


As we pass along the streets we notice 
that the crowds of men and boys have 
jackets made of blue calico, some long and 
some short. 


The children in blue do not learn geogra- 
phy, and have ‘never been taught that “the 
world is round like a ball.” They think the 
world we live on is square, and that it is 
supported on the horn of a giant cow. Poor 
cow! When one horn gets tired, she tosses 
the weighty world onto the other horn, and 
that makes an earthquake. 

“The sun,’ says “Little Boy Blue, saa 
born every morning out of the sky, and 
walks daily across the sky to his watery 
bed on the other side. He walks so fast 
that he wears out’three pairs of straw 
sandals a day.”’ 


When the children watch the rain falling 
into the stone courts of their houses, they 
says with a laugh as the drops patter down, 
“To-day the dragon is playing with his 
pearls;” for far away up in the skies they 
believe there lives a great big dragon, and 
all that happens, good or ill, in their lives, 
is caused by him, 
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He is very harmless when he “plays with 
his pearls’ and lets the soft raindrops fall 
on the thirsty earth; but more often he is 
fierce and cruel, and he has his spirit ser- 
vants—wind and water, thunder and light- 
ning, and many others—that he sends to 
hurt and frighten the people of the earth. 


The children in blue are terribly afraid 
of thunder, not only because of the noise, 
but because they believe it is thunder and 
not lightning which strikes people to death. 
“Lightning,” they say, “only runs on ahead 
to show thunder where to strike.” 


Do you know what an eclipse is? Here 
they say it is the dragon trying to swallow 
the sun or moon; and when these lignts 
begin to get darkened, O the noise the peo- 
ple make! All the women and children rush 
out of the houses and shout as loudly as 
they can, while some beat drums and gongs. 
All this is to frighten away the fierce dragon 
up in the sky, who has his mouth wide 
open, ready to snap up the sun or moon 
when it gets near enough. 

Then when the eclipse is over and the 
light of sun or moon shines just as before, 
the people really think that it was their 
noise which drove away the dragon and so 
saved this earth from being doomed to per- 
petual darkness. 


Our children in blue know of no one to 
take care of them. Even the soft, pretty 
rainbow, which tells us so much of God's 
care, only frightens them. “It is alive,’ 
they say, “and will eat us up if it catches 
us.” 

The lovely flowers that grow in such quan- 
tities are thought to be the homes of wicked 
little spirits; and should the boys who go 
to mind the cows or cut wood come home at 
sunset, with brown hands full of flowers, 
their mothers would throw them all away 
and say angrily: “You stupid boys! Don’t 
you know thé flowers belong to the spirits 
of the hills? And now you have picked and 
brought some home! The spirits will come 
with them and harm us! 

But before we leave China Land we must 
go to see some happy children in blue in 
the girls’ school which is carried on by 
some of our missionaries. In every class- 
room you will find groups of girls busy 
over their books and so glad to learn. Sone 
are at their Scripture classes, some read- 
ing, some writing, some at arithmetic or 
geography, just like schools at home. No 
bound feet here, no angry words or cruel 
blows, but love and kindness, and plenty of 
fun and merriment too—From “China for 
Juniors.” 


If, in doing an act we saw a chain 
winding around our bodies, we should be 
alarmed. But habit binds chains by every 
deed.—Channing, 
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BRICKS AND MORTAR. 


Janet Duncan had just come home 
from college at the close of the year, and 
as she was unpacking her trunk was think- 
ing of the president’s words in his last ad- 
dress to the students. ‘Accomplish things 


worth while,’ he had said. ‘Let your . 
every action be a perfect brick in the 
building of your character.’ And Janet, 


being a practical young person, intended 
to apply the principle to her everyday life. 


“Poor mother!’’ she said to herself. 
“She has worked hard to give me a col- 
lege education and take care of the other 
children, too, and I’d like to show her 
that it has been worth while. I can’t do 
anything great or wonderful, but I can 
take charge of the house and let her rest.”’ 


Half an hour later she discovered her 
mother getting supper, for the Duncans 
had been poor since Mr. Duncan’s death 
and could not afford hired help. 


“Now, mother,” cried the girl, ‘‘let me 
get the supper. Be a nice little mother, 
please, and be a fine lady while your young 
daughter acts the servant.’’ 


“Why, thank you, dear,” replied Mrs. 
Duncan, smiling upon the winsome girl, 
“put I think I’d better doit. I’ve had so 
much experience that it is easy for me, if 
you want to help, though,’”’ she added, as 
she saw the bright face fall, ‘“‘you may 
peel these potatoes.’’ 


“All right, mother,’ was the cheerful 
rejoinder. But inwardly Janet was a little 
disappointed as she saw the chance of 
“making a brick’’ slipping from her. She 
helped in various little ways, and after 
supper washed and wiped the dishes. 


As the days went on Janet’s work 
proved to be the little insignificant tasks 
which anyone can do, but which no one 
wants to do, and, as she laughingly ob- 
served, she was the ‘“odd-job man.’ 
When she offered to sew, she could help 
most by pulling out bastings; if she was 
willing to help entertain -her mother’s 
visitors she was needed to keep the child- 
ren quiet; and so it went all through the 
summer, 


One day Mrs. Duncan stopped her 
daughter in the midst of dishwashing, 
and, taking the girl’s face in her hand, 
said: ‘“‘Janet, dear, do you realize what a 
comfort you are to me? I couldn’t get 
along without my ’odd-job man,’ and I am 
so thankful that college hasn’t spoiled 
her.” . 


Janet flushed with pleasure, but before 
she could answer her mother was gone. 
“Oh,” she breathed, ‘‘I’m so glad! Now 
I don’t care if I haven’t made any ‘bricks.’ 
Perhaps, musingly, ‘‘perhaps the mortar 
that ‘clinks’ in between other people’s 
bricks does just as much good in the 
world.’’—-Youth’s Companion, 
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HIS CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


“Hallo, Peggy, what are all these? Christ- 
mas presents for me, I hope?” 


“Please don’t touch them, Jack—unless 
you want to help me to wrap them up. 
They are my birthday gifts.” 


“Your birthday gifts? 

“T mean the gifts I am going to give 
away to-morrow.” 

“Whose birthday is it then, Peg?” 

“Don’t you know? Why, it is Christmas 
Day. These are for my poor folk. It_ is 
Christ’s birthday, and I am going to give 
Him these.” 


Jack flushed. He felt as if he had been 
tricked, and a scowl came to his handsome 
face. 

His sister, a bright and winsome girl, 
looked at him wistfully. “Oh, Jack,” she 
said, “I wish you were just a little different. 
I wish you would give Him a present too.” 


“What could I give?” 

“Yourself,” was the prompt reply. 

“Go and drown yourself,’ he retorted, and 
giving the table an angry kick he turned 
to leave the room. 


Standing at the doorway was a sweet- 
faced woman who looked smilingly at him. 
It was his mother. 

“Come into the dining-room, Jack,” she 
said, and leading the way she sat down on 
the window seat beside him. 


Jack was a generous and brave lad but a 
little headstrong, and very shy of showing 
any feeling. 

“Jack, what would you say if I told you 
that you were—a coward.” 


“Mother,” he cried aghast. It was the last 
thing that could be said of him. 


“Well, listen. You know your favourite 
story: how Roberts relieved Kandahar. He 
went there to save those who were besieged 
and in peril. It was a march of over 300 
miles through a terrible country, with swel- 
tering heat and sandstorms by day and 
piercing winds and freezing cold by night. 
The little army suffered great privations, 
but they bore all their hardships heroically. 
General Roberts himself became so ill that 
he had to be carried in a litter, but his 
spirit never failed. You know how he suc- 
ceeded. 


“Now suppose the men he went to rescue, 
afterwards made light of the great achieve- 
ment; said it was all rot; never gave him 
any credit, and in fact refused to say any- 
thing about it. What would you call them?” 

“Cads and cowards,” replied Jack. 


“Bxactly. Well, there was One who came 
to save the people of the world from great 
peril. He was persecuted and hunted: He 
went through suffering and agony unspeak- 
able: He was deserted by all: nobody at last 
acknowledged Him except a thief; and then 
He was murdered. But He made the world 
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better; He made it happier for you and me. 
All the good we have tc-day we owe to Him. 
And yet—you are ashamed of Him, you are 
afraid to acknowledze Him, you are disloyal 
to His memory, you deny Him. Is that not 
cowardice?” 

Jack hung his head. 

“T think,’ continued his .mother gently, 
“that Peggy was right. I think the least 
you can do is to give yourself to Him as a 
Christmas gift.” 


Jack was cross all that day, and on the 
next he was still morose but more thought- 
ful. For the first time there was a shadow 
in the family circle at Christmas. 

At night when he was in bed and the 
lights out, his mother came as usual to bid 
him good-night. It was the time when he 
could always speak freely to her. As she 
bent over him he drew her down and whis- 
pered, “Mother, it’s all right—He has got 
His Christmas gift.”—-Sel. 


GROWING LIKE MR. JOHN. 


Mr. John Smith had come home to see 
his mother, who lived next door to the 
Burton family, and Harold Burton admired 
him greatly. ‘‘O mother, do you suppose 
I’ll ever grow to be a great, tall man like 
Mrasohni?% 


“Why, I hope so,” answered his mother. 


The next morning Harold went out to 
play. Up and down the street he ran on 
his roller skates. By and by his mother 
called him in to keep house while she 
went to do some marketing. ‘Oh, but 
mother,’ he said, “I can’t come in. I’ve 
got to play hard, so that I can grow tall 
and strong like Mr. John.” 


Just as he said these words Mr. John’s 
mother came out of her front door and 
Mother Burton called across to her: ‘I 
saw your son come home last night.. You 
ought to be proud of him. He’s a splen- 
did-looking young fellow.” 


A happy smile came over the little 
woman’s face. ‘Yes, I think he’s a splen- 
did-looking boy,’ she said; ‘‘and perhaps 
I’m prouder than I ought to be of those 
big, broad shoulders of his. 


“But Ill tell you what I’m prouder of 
than that; he’s a good boy. He never has 
given me one anxious minute, and he has 
always, even from a little fellow, been 
quick to do anything to make things easier 
for me. Those big, broad shoulders are 
good for more than looks, they’re good for 
carrying his mother’s burdens, and that’s 
why I’m proud of my John. I hope your 
lad will grow up to be just like him.” 


When Mrs. Burton went into her house 
Harold was taking off his roller skates as 
fast as he could, and mother saw that he 
was ready to keep house for her without 
any more words.—Ex. 
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WINNING THE HANDICAPS. 


“It’s just a question of winning the handi- 
caps!” said the young schoolmaster, earn- 
estly. 


The discouraged-looking boy in front of 
his desk straightened a little his listless, 
slouching figure, and gave one quick look 
upward, as if a flash of insight had some- 
how come to him. The teacher saw it, and 
followed up his advantage. 


“You see it’s just here, Dan!” he said 
easily, clearing a corner of the desk to sit 
on and pushing an empty chair toward the 
boy good-naturedly. “Yes, sit down! We 
might as well thrash this out to-night as 
any time. Been wanting a good, jolly talk 
with you ever since school ‘took up’ a month 
ago, but too many other folks always 
around. Made up my mind to get you alone 
once if I had to ‘keep you after school’ to 
do it! Not that I thought you’d been ‘cut- 
ting up’ any worse than usual! Dan, I 
know what’s the rub with you! You're just 
clean discouraged.” 


The overgrown boy nodded, without look- 
ing up, and his fists clenched a little tighter. 
There were tears under those lowered 
lashes, and the young college boy who was 
playing teacher knew it. 


Bad times at home, aren’t they?” said 
the teacher in a low voice. 

“Awful!” breathed the boy. ‘“Father’s 
drunk pretty much of the time. I have to 


stay home sometimes to look after mother 
and the young ones.” 


“Not much money for books, I guess?” 

“None,” said the boy, simply. “If I used 
it for them, somebody’d go barefoot—or 
hungry.” 

“And you can’t get out of your present 
circumstances?” pursued the teacher, after 
a long, thoughtful silence, 


“I won't,” said the boy, grittily. ‘S’pose 
I’d leave mother that-away?” 
“Don’t believe you would!” said his 


teacher, laying an approving hand on his 
shoulder. ‘“You’re not that kind. 


“Now, see here, Dan!: These are the 
handicaps; but you’re going to win, do you 
hear? And when you do, it doubles the 
glory—see? I’ve got to go home now, and 
so have you, but if you ever go back on this 
night’s talk, Pll turn my back on you! Will 
you wir out? Say, will you do it?” 

The two hands sought each other in a 
‘brotherly clasp that said more than tongues 
just then were capable of doing. The 
teacher looked up, and they went out to- 
gether. The boy had lost his hang-dog, list- 
less look, and walked with a hearty stride 
that went well with his squared shoulders 
and uplifted chin. None of the circum- 
stances had altered, but he had begun to 
live a new life in them. 
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No one of us but can do likewise. And, 
no matter what the handicaps, there is for 
each of us always an “ider Brother stand- 
ing by ready to give us strong, brave words 
of sympathy and encouragement. 

That is what we need—sympathy; but 
courage, not pity, to go with it. There is 
a brave new life that can be lived right in 
the midst of our present circumstances. No 
life but has its handicaps. Our business is 
to win them.—Anna B. Bryant 


A CATECHISM OF FACTS. 


By REv. W. A. BARTLET, CHICAGO. 


What thief takes pictures, furniture and 
comforts from the home? The saloon. 


What sends a mother out to scrub? 
saloon. 

What turns a deaf ear to a pleading wife? 
The saloon. 

What impoverishes but never helps? The 
saloon. 

What is the only business built up by 
debauchery? The saloon. 


What fills the jails, reformatories, 
prisons? The saloon. 


What hides the thief, hold-ups, and mur- 


The 


and 


derers? The saloon. 

What constantly defies the law? The 
saloon. 

What costs the county, city, and state 


more than all other things? The saloon. 
What backs up dance halls and houses of 
ill-fame? The saloon. 
What bribes legislatures, cities, and cor- 
porations? The saloon. 


What fills the court with criminals, young 
and old? The saloon. 


What ruins the body, mind, and soul? 
The saloon. 


What makes a man make a fool of himself 
in public? The saloon. 

What makes a man a demon 
The saloon. 


What fools the citizen by talk of revenue? 
The saloon. 


What would reduce our taxes and replen- 
ish pocket-books and banks? The abolition 
of the saloon. 


in private? 


A BOY’S BUSINESS MOTTO. 


A boy walked into a merchant’s office 
the other day in search of a _ situation 
After being put through a catechism by 
the merchant, he was asked, “Well, my 
lad, what is your motto? 


“Same as yours, sir’ he replied; ‘‘same 
as you have on your door—‘Push.’ ” 

He was engaged.—Young People’s Pa- 
per. 


0/8) 


OMITTING THE “IFS.” 


George had received his grade card for 
the year, with his promotion to the junior 
grade in the school. He hurried home 
to tell his parents, and then away to tell 
his grandfather. 

“That is success my boy, and evidence of 
brains and diligence. When you get into 
the junior year, what next?” 

“Well,” said George, “if I keep up my 
grades as in the past, in three years I will 
enter the high school, or senior grade.” 

“T do not like that ‘if,’ George. Make a 
simple declaration of your intention, omit- 
ting that ‘if,’ and I will give you a dollar.” 


George then formulated his statement 
thus: “I shall keep my grades for the neat 


three years as I have in the past, and will 
then be promoted to the senior grade in the 
school. How does that please you, grand- 
pa?” 

“All right, George, there is decision in that 
expression, and I admire the man or boy who 
acts with decision. Here is your dollar; 
that is the best investment I have made 
for a year. 


“When you enter the senior grade, what 
next?” 

“Tf I succeed in the senior grade as I have 
in my iower grades, I will graduate at nine- 
teen.” . 


“There again is that ‘if’! Make a declara- 
tion of that statement, omitting the ‘if,’ anu 
you shall have another dollar.” 


George applied his thinker, and-said: ‘TI 
shall keep my grades up during my senior 
year to the standard I have set, and will 
graduate from the public school when I am 
nineteen. Does that meet your idea, grand- 
pa? 

“Yes, George’—and he handed him an- 
other dollar. ‘What then?” 


“Well,” said George, “this is different, 
grandpa; but if I can get the money, I shall 
then go to college.” 


“But there is another ‘if. You are now 
six years or more from entering college, 
with golden opportunities all about you for 
making pennies, dimes and dollars. Seize 
those opportunities; they belong to the fel- 
low who is wide awake, and has the grit 
and grip to use them. 


Within the coming six years, any hoy ot 
your age, even with only average ability, 
should make and save enough money to put 
him through the first year in college, and 
by teaching you can easily provide for the 
remainder of a college course. Make a plain 
declaration of that statement, George, and 
I will give you five dollars.” 


Promptly, George said: “When I graduate 
from the public school, I shall enter college, 
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and complete a four years’ course; and che 
money you have given me to-day shall be 
a nest-egg of my expense money for my 
first year in college.’’ 


“The declaration pleases me; 
Ii sioh tay 


not ane, 


“Now, when you complete your college 
course, what then?” 


“T intend to be a doctor, like you, grand- 


pa. 

“The medical practice has its limit, just 
as all other callings have, and I am near- 
ing that limit myself, my boy. When you 
reach that limit, what then?” 

“T shall save my money, buy a nice home, 
have a fine auto, and enjoy myself as an 
old man should—as you are doing.” 


“What then?” said grandpa. 


“Well,” said George, becoming seriously 
thoughtful, “I suppose I will die like other 
doctors,” thinking this question would cer- 
tainly end grandpa’s catechism. In that he 
was mistaken, for grandpa, his eyes mois- 
tened, interest intensified, and tones deep- 
ened, said: ‘““What then?” 


“Well,” said the lad, yielding to the spirit 
of his grandfather, “if I am a Christian, I 
will go to heaven.” I 


“But there is another ‘if,’. my dear boy, 
and in a very fatal place. It should be cai- 
celled at once. Permit me to place an ‘if’ 
at an open door, and cancelling the two 
‘ifs,’ yours and mine, as you did the former 
three, you will carry away a prize beyond 
all material wealth in value. Here it is: 
‘If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.’ ” 


“You will be as brave now as.in the for- 
mer three cases,” queried grandpa, “‘and re- 
ceive the reward just as when you received 
the money from my hands, will you not?” 


“T will—I do,’ said George; and the glow 
upon his countenance attested to his grand- 
pa’s satisfaction that his decision was real, 
and was attended by a transition into a 
strong spiritual life which has continued to 
glow up to the years of manhood.—Piits- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 


O happy is the man who hears 
Instructions warning voice, 
And who celestial wisdom makes 

His early, only choice- 


She guides the young, with innocence 
In pleasure’s paths to tread. 

A crown of glory she bestows 
Upon the hoary head. 


According as her labors rise 
So her rewards increase; 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace, 


World Wide Work 
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UNITARIANISM AND MISSIONS. 


The Christian Register, organ of American 
Unitarianism, publishes two articles by the 
Rev. Mr. Sunderland, a Unitarian minister, 
contrasting the intense foreign missionary 
activity of American Christians with the al- 
most entire absence of such activities in his 
own connection. 

American Unitarians have, it seems, one 
representative in Japan and disburse some- 
thing over $4,000 in this enterprise. That 
is all. They have no Foreign Missionary 
Society, no Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, none for young people. 


They are, according to Mr. Sunderland, 
doing nothing to train the young people in 
their Sunday Schools in missionary interests, 
have neither courses nor lectures on mis- 
sions in their seminaries, have no students 
in colleges or theological schools preparing 
to go to foreign fields. 


Their clubs and other organizations cf 
men never consider the question of foreign 
missions; their ministers never preach on 
foreign missions; their churches never take 
up missionary collections; not even once a 
year. There is no Unitarian missionary 
periodical, little—if any—foreign missionary 
literature. 

This sterility and provincialism cannot. 
affirms the writer, be excused on the ground 
that Unitarianism is a young denomination: 
it is no longer such. Nor on the ground 
that its energies are too exclusively occupied 
with home work: Christian churches are 
doing far more home work. Nor on the 
ground that it is a small body: one single 
Friends’ church has sent forty-three mission- 
aries to the foreign field. 


The failure to enter on mission work is 
interpreted by evangelical Christians to 
mean that Unitarianism, while able to a cer- 
tain extent to disintegrate other religious 
bodies, has no creative Christian vitality. 


As a matter of fact, it cannot even pro- 
vide men for its own ministry. The presi- 
dent of a Unitarian theological school in 
Pennsylvania declares that not a single one 
of the twenty-one students in his care comes 
from a Unitarian home. 


“What Unitarianism wants,” continues Mr. 
Sunderland, “is the spirit of Paul. Nothing 
else can save it.” 


But is it possible to have the spirit of 
Paul without the belief of Paul, the hopes 
of Paul, the certainties of Paul’s convictions 
concerning the divinity of Jesus, His re- 
demptive work, His risen glory, His hourly 
co-operation with His disciples in heathen 
lands?—“The Missionary Survey.” 


PERILS OF MORMONISM. 


It is a little over fifty years since the 
Mountain Meadow massacre took place, 
when a party of emigrants from Arkansas 
were murdered on their way through Utah, 
by the Mormons. 


For this deed there were three reasons. 
First, Young, the president of the Mor- 
mons, had forbidden any person to pass 
through Utah. Second, an Arkansan had 
killed a Mormon official who had stolen 
this man’s wife to add to the eight that 
he already possessed. Third, to steal 
$70,000 worth of property which the emi- 
grants had with them. 


Indians were hired by the Mormons to 
attack the party, who repulsed their at- 
tacks. After a three days’ siege, a Mor- 
mon with a flag of truce offered them a 
safe conduct to Cedar City, which they 
accepted. The wounded and small child- 
ren were put in wagons, the women and 
larger children sent on in advance, and 
the men required to surrender their arms, 
an armed Mormon marching by each man 
to protect him. 

An Indian ambush fell upon the women 
in advance, a signal was given and each 
Mormon shot his companion. The women 
and children were then massacred with 
all the horrors that revolt us when com- 
mitted by the Turks. Only seventeen of 
the smaller children were left. Then 
these fanatics held a meeting of prayer 
and thanksgiving. 

What would it mean then should they 
have controlling influence in any country? 
A Mormon is not a Republican nor a Demo- 
crat, a Liberal or Conservative; he will vote 
with either party, but always in the inter- 
ests of Mormonism, and under the direction 
of his church. 

Because of their hostility to any govern- 
ment that will not favor them, their 
steady growth, their perfect organization, 
their solidarity, and their fanaticism, Mor- 
monism is a peril to American or Canadian 
institutions. 


But this system is also a peril to Chris- 
tianity. And this first from its fair-seem- 
ing exterior. Were we to judge it simply 
by the articles which it presents to the 
world as its creed, there are few to which 
we could object. But when one comes to 
the authoritative explanation of these ar- 
ticles, which is left until the convert is 
safely landed bodily and mentally, they 
are found to have a meaning quite at var- 
iance with that which appears on the sur- 
face. It is this insidious way of leading 
men into the toils which makes it a peril. 
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The second peril is that it offers im- 
proved worldly conditions. Mohammedan 
fatalism has brought the Moslem world to 
a standstill. There is no progress where 
it holds sway, and it leaves desolation in 
its wake. The contrary is true to a large 
extent of Mormonism. Its devotees can 
show the desert made to blossom, and fa- 
bulous wealth stored away. 


To serve God, and at the same time at- 
tain to worldly prosperity is highly desir- 
able. No wonder that many are led away 
by these conditions, and think that to 
them the promises are being fulfilled. 
Human nature loves riches and ease. 


Again, Mormonism is perilous to Chris- 
tianity because it degrades humanity. We 
are apt to dwell much on the degradation 
of woman, which is one of its results, but 
it brings degradation to man also. 


It ministers to the evil passions of our 
nature, and that. in the guise of religious 
duty—Satan transforming himself into an 
angel of light. It ministers to ambition 
in the rule of the hierarchy. It ministers’ 
to lust in its doctrine of plural marriage, 
and renders man bestial under the name 
of service to God. 


Woman is degraded, but her degradation 
is set before her in such a light that it 
seems to her the noblest self-sacrifice; 
woman has a leaning that way, and*she is 
told to put aside self, and think only of 
the glories that await those who are to 
people the world to all infinity. 


When we add to this the teaching that 
her future life depends on him whom she 
calls her lord—for, if she offend him he 
has the power to refuse to raise her up at 
the last day—it is easy to see the reasons 
why women submit to those who hold such 
power in their hands. 


It is a peril to Christianity because it 
ministers to man’s pride in his blasphem- 
ously making himself equal with God—a 
god himself. He is so degraded that he 
is unable to comprehend such a God as 
the Scripture reveals to us—‘‘a spirit, in- 
finite, eternal, unchangeable.’’ He cannot 
look higher than himself. 


Here is the authoritative teaching of his 
church concerning God: ‘God Himself was 
once aS we are now, and is an exalted 
man.” “You have got to learn to be gods, 
the same as all the gods before you have 
done.”’ ‘‘He’—Adam—“is our father and 
our god, and the only god with whom we 
have to do.” ‘There is no other god in 
heaven, but that god who has flesh and 
bones.” ‘Hach god, through his wife, or 
wives, raises up @ numerous family of 
sons and daughters, for each father and 
mother will be in a condition to multiply 
forever and ever.’’ ‘“‘Any one of these 
gods may create, organize and people and 
enjoy world upon worlds.” 
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Of the Lord of Glory they say, ‘“‘He was 
not begotten of the Holy Spirit.” They 
declare that He was married to thé two 
Marys and Martha at the wedding in Cana 
of Galilee, and to others of the women 
who were at the sepulchre. 


To them the Holy Spirit is only one 
among the forces of nature, like electric- 
ity, magnetism, galvanism, etc., and is sub- 
ject to the laws that govern matter, and 
is communicable only by the laying on of 
the hands of the Mormon priesthood. 

.ue soul of man, the Mormon says, was 
not created, but co-existed with God. 
Smith in a sermon says, ‘‘God never did 
have power to create ‘the spirit of man at 
all. The very. idea lessens man in my 
estimation. I know better.’’ Marvelous 
knowledge! Lessens man! Could blasphem- 
ous pride go further? Let God be naught, 
and man all in all. 
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In the meantime letters were prepared and 
sent to all the members of the church and 
the adherents of the congregation. A 
pledge card was also obtained, on which 
was stated the amount required for the 
chureh expenses, together with the amount 
of $800 as asked for by the Presbytery, 
to be contributed towards the Mission 
Schemes of the Church. These were sent 
to every member and adherent by mail. 


The Sunday evening preceding the can- 
vass, the whole matter was explained from 
the pulpit. The nights set apart were 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day in one week. The visiting teams’ were 
to call on every person whose name they 
had, not later than nine o’clock on the 
Thursday evening, and were to be pre- 
pared to report results at a banquet to be 
held in the church. 

That meeting will remain a living mem- 
ory to everyone who was present, because 
it proved that, besides being a financial 
success, a powerful increase in spiritual 
life was received. And it seems to me that 
the entire scheme was nothing short of a 
heaven-born vision, created to fulfil the 
claims of the 1913 Missionary Budget. 


Every member of the visiting commit- 
tees spoke upon that occasion, and, judging 
by the sentiments which seemed to go 
forth from the speakers, it was plain that 
even if it had been a failure financially it 
had accomplished one thing, and that was 
a kindlier feeling among the workers to- 
wards the members and adherents of our 
church. It was almost as if Pentecost had 
come upon the people. 

It was discovered that there was an in- 
crease in giving towards the general ex- 
penses of the church of some $250, and 
an increase in contributions for missions 
Over those of the previous year of eighty 
per cent. If anyone had ventured to say 
that in five years our church would con- 
tribute $725 to missions, no one would 
have believed it. 


This, in short, is the outcome of our per- 
sonal canvass work. Besides raising the 
amount from $40 four years ago to $400 
lJast year, it has increased the givings this 
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year to $725. Besides this it has placed 
Sixty per cent. of those attending the 
church on the list of givers to missions, 
and we will not be satisfiel until we get 
the remaining forty per cent. on the list. 

The fact has been that some two or 
three years ago we had some who did not 
believe in missions. But those opinions 
are fast being dispelled. Instead of that, 
to-day we have optimism and a kindlier 
feeling for one another, we have a good 
financial system and an increasing spiritual 
reality, which has all resulted in a happy 
realization of the power of the missionary 
spirit amongst us. 


“What was at one time looked upon as @ 

burden is now looked upon as a sort of 
privilege. It is only during recent years 
that the men of the church have come to 
realize their opportunity and their privi- 
lege in regard to missions. The mission- 
ary cause in every Anglo-Saxon commun- 
ity is already becoming a power and a 
vital force for the elevation of mankind 
and for the peace of the world. 

And Canada, about which we have been 
hearing so much, that fair land to which 
we belong, is playing no small part in this 
work. And I believe that if she is faithful 
to her opportunities, and if we as laymen 
conduct our part faithfully, she is des- 
tined to become the greatest nation of all 
in this great work of winning the whole 
world for Christ. 

(Note—The three preceding articles, on 
“The Every Member Canvass” were given 
as addresseg at the great Pre-Assembly Con- 
gress in Toronto, last summer. No words 
of commendation could add to their excel- 
lence. Please read them carefully, and— 
and—well—you know.—Ed.) 


O struggling and sometimes despairing 
soul, God desires your salvation, your sanc- 
tification, more than you desire it. O 
anxious mother, He yearns over the soul of 
that son for whom you pray, with a par- 
ental love of which yours is but a faint 
reflection. Associate yourself with Him in 
prayer and in holy energy, as a fellow- 
worker with God. 


‘Say well is good, but do well is better.’ 
‘Say well’ and ‘do well’ are both most ser-- 
viceable when they go together.’’ 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls from 

Kinton, Man., to Mr. W. W. McLaren, of 
Birtle, Ind. School, Man. Accepted. 

Alliston, Burns Church, to Mr. M. F. Cree 
of Norwood. 

Medicine Hat, Alta., to Mr. J. O. Watts, of 
Oakwood, Ont. 

Mount Zion Ch., Ridgetown, Ont., to Mr. M. 
J. McPherson of Harvey and Acton, N.B. 
Accepted. 

‘Inductions into 

Restigouche, N.B., 10 Dec., Mr. W. Gordon 
Firth. 

Calvin, St. John, N.B., 18 Dec, Mr. F. W. 
Thompson. 

Riverdale Ch., Toronto, Dec. 22, Mr. J. H. 
McKenzie. 

St. Paul’s, Guelph, Ont., 22 Dec., Mr. C. F. 
McIntosh. 

Sonya, Ont., 24 Dec., Mr. Thos. Dodds. 

Alma and Cumnoch, Ont., 30 Dec., Mr. Don- 
ald Currie. 

Sand Hill, Ont., 31 Dec., Mr. H. G. Steers. 

Shellbrook, Sask., 5 Jan., Mr. J. M. Fisher. 

Baddeck, C.B., 7 Jan., Mr. John McKinnon. 


Resignations of 


Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Mr. H. H. 
Turner. 
West Flamboro, Lynden, Ont., Mr. S. W. 
Fisher. 
“THE BUDGET.” 
What is it? It is simply a careful esti- 


mate of what is absolutely necessary to do 
the work that God has given us to do for 
the year, at home and abroad. The Budget 
for 1914 is one million four hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the Western Section. 

This amount has been allocated among 
the seven synods of this Section. Each 
synod has allocated its amount among its 
presbyteries, and each presbytery has allo- 
cated its amount among its congregations. 

The same principle is adopted in the 
Maritime Synod. Thus every congregation 
in the Church is asked for what is consi- 
‘dered its fair share of the whole, some for 
large amounts, some for small. 

It is the opportunity for being co-workers 
with God in the world’s redemption. It re- 
Mains for each congregation, and for each 
Man and woman, to seek, as they are able, 
to measure up to the opportunity. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 

Rev. C. A. Hardy, of Rexton, N.B., and 
late of Restigouche, N.B., died in the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Dec. 10th, after 
a brief but devoted ministry of seven years. 


Rev. William Aitken, late minister of St. 
James Ch., Newcastle, N.B., died at New- 
castle, Dec. 18, aged seventy-seven years. 


Rev. Colin G. Townsend, of Fort Kent and 
St. Francis, Me., late of Lorneville, N.B., 
died at Fairville, N.B., on the 31st of Dec. 


Rev. D. C. McIntyre, Ph.D., retired, died 
at Milton, Ont., on the 29th December. 


Rev. Thomas Wardrope, D.D., for about 
a quarter century minister of Knox Church, 
Ottawa, and for a like period minister of 
Chalmers Ch., Guelph, died in Montreal, 18 
Jan., in the ninety-fifth year of his age, 
(after sixty-nine years in the ministry) the 
“father,” the oldest minister, of the Presby- 
terian Chureh in Canada. 

The Record would often like to pay a 
tribute here to friends well Known and 
loved; but every name in this column from 
month to month, represents a sorrowiug 
circle, who know and prize its worth. It 
is thus necessary to make these notices as 
nearly as possible alike, and to give simply 
the fact and time of departure. 

An exception is fitting now, for the pass- 
ing of Dr. Wardrope closes the longest 
ministry in the whole history of our 
Church, and as remarkable for its char- 
acter as for its length. 

He will be remembered by many for his 
great age; by those who heard him for his 
clear, strong, earnest, evangelical sermons, 
by the few who knew him more intimately 
for a rare breadth and accuracy of scholar- 
ship. But the most outstanding and lasting 
memory will be his life, so wholesome and 
natural and bright and sunny and young, so 
calm and gentle and patient and sweet and 
strong. 

One great lesson of that long, long life, 
as of many a shorter one, in the ministry 
and out of it, is that the Source of its” 
beauty is open freely to all, and that others 
too, in that Strength, may thus live. 


Frpruary, 1914. 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the RECORD 
it is because they are not received. 


The General Assembly. 
Woodstock, Ist Wednesday June, 1914. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces, 
Moncton, Ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 3 Feb., 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Orangedale, 3 Ma”., 7 p.m. 

3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 

4. Wallace, Pugwash, 17 Feb., 4.30 p.m. 

5. Truro, Truro, 17 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 

6. Halifax, Hx., Ft. Massey Hall, 17 Mar., 
10 a.m. 

7. Lunenburg, etc., Shelburne, 24 Feb. 

Sete eOnn sot Joon; 14, Mar...10 » a.m: 

9. Miramichi, Newcastle, 10 Mar., 11 a.m. 

10. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 3 Mar., 2 p.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Westmount, 2nd Tuesday May, 1914. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 3 Mar., 2 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Mont., 2 Tues. Mar., 10 a.m. 
13.. Glengarry. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Renfrew, 16 Feb., 7.30. 

16. Brockville, Prescott, 3 Mar., 3.30 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, Mar., 10 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 3 Mar., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 

' 20. Whitby. 
21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues. each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Mar., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 2 Tues. Mar., 10 a.m. 
24. North Bay, Parry Sd., March, 3 p.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, March. 

26. Algoma, Blind River, prob. 1 Tues. Mar. 
27. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 3 Mar. 

28. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London, 
St. Thomas, Last Monday April, 1914. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 3 Mar, 9.30 a.m. 
31. Paris, Embro, 10 Mar., 1.30. 

32. London, London, 3 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
33. Chatham, Chatham, 10 Mar., 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 3 Mar., 8 p.m. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 24 Feb., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Seaforth, 23 Feb., 8 p.m. 

37. Maitland, Wingham, 3 Mar., 10.30. 

38. Bruce, Paisley, 3 Mar. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


39. Superior, Port Arthur, Feb. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Minto, Feb., 10 a.m. 

42. Glenboro, Sperling, 3 Feb., 3.30. 

43. Portage, Neepawa, Feb. 

44, Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Newdale, 1 Mar., 3 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 16 Feb., 7.30. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


47. Yorkton. 

48. Abernethy, Rolanville, 10 Feb. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Wolseley, 10 Feb., 10 a.m. 
50. Arcola, Kisbey, 10 Feb., 8 p.m. 

51. Alameda, Estevan, 10 Feb., 9 a.m. 

52. Weyburn, Weyburn, 10 Feb., 2 p.m. 
58. Regina, Regina, 3 Mar., 7 p.m. 

54. Moose Jaw. 

55. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 10 Feb., 7 p.m. 
56. Prince Albert. 

57. Battleford, N. Battleford, 2 Feb., & p.m. 
58. Kindersley, Kindersley, 3 Feb. 

59. Swift Current, S. Current, 16 Feb., 8 p.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 


60. Vermilion. 

61. Edmonton, Edmonton, 3 March, 10 a.m. 
62. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, 5 Mar., 2 p.m. 
63. Red Deer, Olds, March. 

64. Castor. 

65. Calgary. 

66. High River, High River, Feb. 

67. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
68. Kootenay. 
69. Kamloops, Armstrong, 17 Feb., 4 p.m. 
70. Westminster. : 
71. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Moderator. 
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CHURCH LOYALTY. 


Loyalty to one’s church is not sectarianism. 
It is simply devotion to one’s own. It is 
appreciation of that which is distinctive. 
The denomination which appreciates its own 
position and tenets and faithfully upholds 
them is not necessarily opposed to others 
or incapable of appreciating their good 
things. In fact, those who are intelligently 
loyal are in better position to understand 
and sympathize with others—The Presby- 
terian of the South. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR. 


Don’t look for flaws as you go through 
life, 
And if you happen to find them, 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind,,. 
And look for virtue behind them. 


For the darkest night has’ a hint of light 
Somewhere in its shadow hiding 
And ’tis better far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the moon abiding. _ 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A song in the heart will bring a smile. 
to the face. 


Re 


WHITE 
AS 


SNOW 


> — fa = i ‘ ‘ (Yrade Mark Registered) 
made quick as licht- Four years ago the name WABASSO was a 
i S a | puzzle to the people of this country. To-day the 
ning ! and with all the i) majority knows that it means a Snow-Shoe Rabbit, 
: 3 and thousands have found also that this mark on 
fragrance, richness and a 


piece of white cotton is a sign of guarantee and 


flavour, of the finest coffee. . means: Finish, Whiteness and Purity ! 


Early morning —breakfast time— middle 
of the morning —after dinner —evening; 
these are the times when ‘Camp’ is 


i T 
such a luxury, convenience, and delight. Wabasso Cotton Ce y 
u 


Once try ‘Camp’— once discover whata 
time-saving, money-savirg treasure itis— LIMITED 


and other cu ffee will cease toi: er_st you. | THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


Sold by Grocers—everywhere. 
Makers of 
R. Poterson & Sons, Lia., 


Coffee Sreciacists, “~ : a ; 
Giasgow. ==) ‘ ™* L 0 DS H 
Oren fon : : a 


Lawns Madapolams Nainsooks 
Bridal Cloths Linen Finish 
Shirtings Longcloths Cambrics 


de HE important question of Pure Food is more in the mind 
of the Canadian housewife to-day than it has ever been 
before. Much has been said of the effects of Alum in 
food, and the result of exhaustive experiments by food 
scientists is that while the evil effects of Alum are slow and 
almost imperceptible, yet its continued use cannot fail to 
injure the tissues of the mucus membrane. 


aoe ware MAGIC BAKING POWDER 


MAG! Lt EQS ee 


ba Tie WHIEST LiGhTEST Contains no Alum 


The only well known medium priced ie 
baking powder made in Canada that §|* 
| does not contain Alum and which has 
#1 all its ingredients plainly stated on the | el 
) label. Ba |;f FOLLOWING INGREDI- | 


“fl ENTS AND NONE OTHER: B 
“PHOSPHATE, BI-CARB- 


E. W. GILLETT CO. LTD. 
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TORONTO, ONT. KX CONTAINS NO ros 


WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
MADE IN CANADA _. READ THE LABEL 
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Keep your face always toward the sun- 
shine, and the shadows will fall behind 
you. 


If I take care of my character, my repu- 
tation will take care of itself.—D. L. 
Moody. 


Courage consists not in blindly over- 
looking danger, but in meeting it with the 
eyes open.—Richter. 


When anyone becomes satisfied with 
himself, there is but little in him that sat- 
isfies other people. 


Hearts are very much alike, and all take 
lots of patience to make them good and 
happy.—Louisa M. Alcott. 


In all your dealings! and doings, remem- 
ber to-day is your opportunity, to-morrow 
will belong to some one else. 


We need to care for but two things— 
that we do always our best, and that we do 
what we do through love of Christ. 


If the ant reproves indolence, the little 
bird rebukes gloom. It chirps and sings 
its melody, and never sulks or frets. 


And whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son.—John 14: 12, 13. 


Put away all sarcasm from your speech. 
Never complain. Have a good word for 
everyone or else keep silent-——Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Read the Bible, and it brings you into 
the association of the best people that ever 
lived, for the world’s best have been Bible 
readers. 


No matter if you are hidden in an ob- 
scure post, never content yourself with 
doing your second best.—General Phil. 
Sheridan. 


Between the great things that we can- 
not do and the small things that we will 


not do, the danger is that we shall do no- 


If thou wouldst be happy bring thy 
mind to thy condition, and have an indif- 
ferency for more than what is sufficient.— 
William Penn. 


No service in itself is small or great. 
Though earth it fill; but that is small 
which seeks its own, and great which 
seeks God’s will. 


Let us learn to appreciate the present 
with its immediate opportunities for doing 
good. We will then know the better how 


to appreciate the future. 


The talents, ours to-day, may be de- 
manded by the Owner to-morrow ND 
Fidelity, not success, regulates the final 


reward.—Macduff. 


The work of the world is done mostly 
by ordinary ability, while geniuses are 
waiting for splendid opportunities. Use 
what talents you possess. 


A friendship that makes the least nies 
is very often the most useful, for which 
reason I should prefer a prudent friend to 
a zealous one.—Addison. 


God sometimes washes the eyes of His 
children with tears, in order that they 
may read aright His providence and His 
commandments.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Not until you make men Self-reliant, in- 
telligent and fond of struggle—fonder of 
struggle than of help —-not till then have 
you relieved poverty.—Phillips Brooks. 


The smallest things’ become great when 
God requires them of us; they are small 
only in themselves; they are always great 
when they are done for God.—Fenelon. — 


Judge no man by his relations, whatever 
criticism you pay upon his companions. 
Relations, like creatures, are thrust upon 
us; companions, like clothes, are more or 
less our own Selection. 


Never Heliere anything bad about any- 
body unless you positively know it is true; 
never tell even that unless you feel that it 
is absolutely necessary and that .God is 
listening while you tell it. 


Life is not made up of great sacrifices 
or duties, but of little things, of which 
smiles and kindness and small obligations, 


given habitually, are what win and pre- | 


serve the heart.—Sir Humphrey Davy. 


We are creatures of\habit. We succeed 
or we fail as we acquire good habits or 


bad habits; and we acquire good habits as 3 


easily as' bad habits. Most people don’t 
believe this. Only those who find out suc- 
ceed in life.—Herbert Spencer. 


Being forced to go to work and forced 
to do your best will breed in you temper- 
ance and _ self-control, diligence and 
strength of will, cheerfulness and content, 
and a hundred virtues which the idle never 
know.—Charles Kingsley. 
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The pessimist who goes about wishing 
he had never been born, is not the only 
one who wishes it. 


If we would be filled with the Spirit we 
must be clean vessels. God will not deposit 
His most precious gift in unclean recept- 
acles—John Penman. 


There is no happiness in having and 
getting, but only in giving; half the world 
is on the wrong scent in the pursuit of 
happiness.—Henry Drummond. 


“If I knew that the light of a smile 
might linger the whole day through, and 
lighten some heart with a heavier part; 
I wouldn’t withhold it—would you? 


Christ does not say, I will show you 
the way, but, Iam the Way; He does not 
say, I will give you bread of life, but, I am 
the Bread of Life—Andrew A. Bonar. 


Christ can find you that to do which 
will save your life from all the lower 
temptations, because He will crowd it with 
the highest interests——C. Silvester Horne. 


The world gives the best first, but at 
last it biteth like a serpent. Jesus gives 
the best things last. The farther we go 
with him, the greater the good, the deeper 
the joy. 

A missionary, addressing a negro woman, 
said: “Mary, is not the love of God wonder: 
ful?’ Mary looked slowly up into his face, 
and replied: “Massa, me no tink it’s won- 
derful, ’cause it’s just like Him.” 


Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, 
modesty and self-respect are the qualities 
which make a real gentleman or lady, as 
distinguished from the veneered article 
which commonly goes by that name.— 
Thomas Huxley. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs _ Dickson. 
University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
MRS, GEORGE DIcksoN, President; 
Miss J. E. MAcpONALD, L.A., Principal. 


AMONGST THE RESULTS 


Payable to Great-West Life 
Policyholders in 1914 this is 
typical ; 


Policy $1000 - 20 Year Endowment 


Age 28 Premium $47.67 
CASH VALUE at maturity - $1588.00 
Total Premiums Paid ° 953.40 

634.60 


EXCESS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
(with $1,000 Insurance) 


Tis paw Parphler 3 PROFITS, 1914/8 


gives scores of such returns. 


To read it will undoubtedly assist the 
choice of good Life Insurance. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 
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digs out, 
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Try it on 
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Floor=- | ’ 


Many uses and full 


directions on Large 
Sitter-Capn @@?¢ 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 


This College is owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church and commended by 
the General Assembly. 2 


Presbyterian parents seeking an Educational home 
for their daughters should write for a Calendar of the 
College and allinformation regardingit. his College 
js thoroughly equipped in every particular. 


REV. W. D. ARMSVRONG, D.D., L..D., President. 


SAINT ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE = Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 


| Re-opens after Easter Vacation, April 15th, 14 


Rev.D.Bruce MacDonald,M A ,LL D.,Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


THE HEW CHURCH BULLETIN BOARD 


Fer use in front of Church to announce 
Meetings, Special Services, etc. 


It will help bring the passerby into the Church 


The Board is waterproof and its letters are 
changeable. A message may be set up in a few 
minutes. 


No expense after the Initial Cost. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Leaflet. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Preshyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


ANTHEMS AND PART-SONGS 
FOR CHURCH & CONCERT USE 


IN GREAT Sample copies sent for inspection, 
VARIETY mention grade required. 


Anglo Canadian Music Co. 
144 Victoria Street, TORONTO 


Please show this to your Choir Leader. 


GET THE BEST! iT PAYS! 


ELLIOTT 
AMPLE 


Yonge and Alexander Streets, Toronto 


Is unquestiouably one of the leading Commercial. 
Schools of Canada. It enjoys an eztensive patronage. 


Open all year. Commence any time. Write for 
** College Announcement.” 

We assist our Students W. J. ELLIOTT, 

to secure employment. Principal 


ASK YOUR, . 


DRUGGIST FOR McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 
reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soaps thus made., It is truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 4 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland . 


‘Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montrea] — 
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One impression from the correspondence 
of the New Year is the large amount of de- 
voted, unselfish work done for their con- 
eregations by the many, from ocean to 
ocean, who distribute the Record. They do 
not speak of it. It comes out incidentally. A 
good woman has the care of her home and 
two invalids, hence a little delay. A man 
had been badly hurt, but is better now and 
will get around as soon as possible, etc., etc. 

Hundreds of these busy people, with true 
hearts and ready hands, make time in their 
busy lives to work for the distribution of 
the Record. Perhaps neither the Record nor 
the congregations realize what it means of 
self-denial. 

May these fellow helpers have in their 
own hearts the satisfaction of doing good. 
May their readers have a higher apprecia- 
tion of their services and lessen their work 
as much as possible by handing in subscrip- 
tions at once, without waiting to be asked 
for them. May the Record be found more 
and more worthy of such loyal, unselfish 
work in its distribution. 

Another impression has been that of thank- 
fulness for kind words of appreciation. The 
increase in price to thirty cents has called 
forth many a cordial—“It is still very 
cheap’—“It is worth far more’—‘We would 
not be without it at double the price,” etc. 

The First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
George, B.C., is one of the important frontier 
outposts of our Church. As with many 
another Western centre the powers of evil 
are insistent and strong, but the powers 
for good, in the person of Rev. C. M. Wright 
and his loyal co-workers, are not “lying 
down on their job,” and are making steady 
and rapid progress. Steps were to be taken 
at their Annual Meeting for enlargement of 
their church, so urgently needed. 

Who can measure what it means to the 
young men that ‘“go- west’—to have a 
church home, a Christian welcome and clean 
‘and unlifting friendships, where the saloon 


and the brothel seek to ruin and destroy. 
May God keep the young men and help 
their saviours in their Christlike work. 


“We have four stations more, and two mel 
less, than years ago, and no more men in 
sight. If it please God I hope to be fit for 
full work here for a few years yet. But I 
have entered on my sixty-ninth year, and 
should like to see some better man being 
prepared to take my place.?’ 

Thus writes Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., 
our missionary in Rutlam. Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell have given over thirty-seven years 
of service to India. Who will volunteer to 
answer the above call? 


A missionary in India, writing of a tour, 
says: “In this village, for five straight 
hours, I never ceased preaching. My wife 
and I could not get away from the people. 
A wedding was in progress, but bride and 
bridegroom were brought out to us. The 
family ‘Martha’ would have them back to 
the wedding feast, but they replied ‘We 
can go ‘hungry to-night, for do not often 
hear such words.’ ” 


HOW SPIRITUAL LIFE GROws. 


G—is flourishing and a strong cur- 
rent of spiritual life has set in. The adop- 
tion of Mr. Coxson as our own missionary 
and his going forth to India have been a 
great stimulus to every department of our 
work. : 

“We anticipate a large addition to our 
membership at our March Communion, and 
nothing is more gratifying than the eager 
response to spiritual claims on the part of 
our young men.” 

The above, from a private letter of an 
Ontario minister (a Nova Scotian) is print- 
ed, not for the sake of that congregation, for 
publicity is not spiritually helpful, but for 
the sake of others, to show that the way to 
growth in Christian life is to take hold, 
with a strong and willing hand, of Christian 
work. 
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THE BIBLE IN FRENCH CANADA. 
TWO REMARKABLE INCIDENTS. 
The Bible Hid in the Hay-mow. 


One of our French missionaries, a well- 
known name, was called to visit a dying 
man, a Roman Catholic. 

“Why is it that you have sent for me— 
since I am not of your faith’’—said the 
missionary, after kindly greetings and 
expression of sympathy? 

“T am a believer'in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as taught in the Scriptures, and I 
want you to write out a statement to that 
effect which | can sign, to let it be known to 
all, after I am gone, that I died in the ta:th 
of that Gospel, and not in the teachings of 
the Church of Rome.” 

When this had been done the mission- 
ary said:— ‘Would you mind telling me 
how you came to this knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and of faith in Him as the only way 
of salvation?” 


The dying man then told, in substance, 
the following :— 

“It was in this way: I heard the Bible 
so strongly denounced by the priest, as a 
bad and dangerous book, that I thought l 
would like to see a copy of it, and I suc- 
ceeded in getting one. Fearing that it 
might make trouble if I brought it into 
the house, I hid it in the hay-mow, and 
after meals I used to go out there and read 
it. It has led me to the Saviour and now 
I wish to profess my faith in Him.” 


His wife, who was standing by, said, 
“Have you put my name to that paper?’’ 
“No’? “Well I want you to do so for I am 
of the same faith as my husband. Put 
down my name.’’ 

This was a surprise, both to her husband 
and to the missionary, and to their inqui- 
ries she told substantially the following:— 

“When I saw my husband, instead of 
sitting smoking, as he used to do _ after 
dinner, going out to the barn and staying 
there so long, I was curious to know the 
reason; and one day I hid in the hay-mow, 
and saw him get the book and read it, 
and put it away again. 

“After he had gone away from the barn, 
1 found: ,it-~and —-aifterwards,. as [*-had 
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opportunity, I went to the hay-mow to read 
the book, and I am now of the same faith 
as my husband.” 


The Bible Thrown in the Stove. 


The same missionary tells of a French 
Roman Catholic couple who had come into 
possession of a Bible, and both were influ- 
enced by its teachings, and left the Church 
of Rome. 

The man’s friends were very anxious to 
get him back again and offered to pay his 
debts, which amounted to a considerable 
sum for a small farmer, if ~-he would ie- 
nounce his Bible and come back to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

At first he steadily -refused,-)bute-at 
length he accepted the offer; his wife, 
however, remained steadfast. 

His’ return to mother church did not, 
however, prove helpful to his moral 
strength, for one day he came home drunk, 
began abusing his wife, seized the Bible 
and threw it into the stove and then drove 
her out of the house. 

She went to her father’s, and he, evi- 
dently ashamed of what he had done, went 
off to the lumber woods, and nothing more 
was seen of him for the winter. 

After a few days the wife returned to 
her own home and, ’o her surprise, on open- 
ing the stove found the Bible charred 
around the edges and on the back, but the 
print uninjured. It is a well-known fact 
that paper closely packed is difficult to 
burn. 

She took it out with thankful heart, got 
the back pasted up, and read the precious 
message as before. 


In the Spring the husband returned. He 
seemed very penitent. He begged his wife 
to forgive him for the way he had acted; 
said it was the drink, that he did not know 
what he was doing. 

He was specially distressed that he had 
burned the Bible, 
would be very angry with him on that 
account, 

’ For answer the wife went to the cup- 
board and brought the Bible. Perhaps 
because she partly believed it herself, per- 
haps partly because she wished to impress 
upon him more deeply the lesson, she 


and feared that God [ 


EE 
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showed him how miraculously it had been 
preserved, that without doubt it was a 
miracle. 

He fell on his knees asking forgiveness 
for his sin; paid back, out of his winter’s 
earnings, the money that had been given 
to him for going back to the Church of 
Rome and declared his purpose henceiorth 
to study that Word and to trust only to Him 
whose message of hope and foregiveness and 
peace its pages told. 

The Word of God is still living and 
powerful. In proportion as it is spread 
abroad will the world be enlightened and 
saved. 

Our French fellow countrymen, as a 
whole, know very little of that Word. In 
few French Canadian homes is it to be 
found in their own tongue. The duty of 
those who have that Word of Life is to 
give it to those that have it not. Our 
mission is not to make proselytes, but to 
give them, in their own tongue, the Word of 
God, the Message which Christ commanded 
His followers to give to “all the world,” “to 
every creature.” 


AN URGENT NEED. 
REY... R. P. MacKay, D.D. 


We have a seminary in Indore, Central 
India, in which men are being trained for 
the ministry. There are at present twenty- 
four students, but there is no building. They 
have, so far, been holding classes in bor- 
rowed rooms. 

Now that the work has grown and men 
must be regularly trained for the ministry 
there must be a building with class rooms 
and dormitories, and residence for the Prin- 
cipal, who must live amongst the boys. 

The estimated cost of a modest building 
that would meet the requirements for some 
time is about $25,000 

The Maharajah has promised a suitable 
site. It now remains to get the building. 

Is there not a man or congregation in 
Canada who would meet this need. To any 
one who believes in missions, could anything 
be more appealing than the privilege of 
establishing a theological college that will 
for ages to come send out trained men to 
preach the everlasting Gospel to the benight- 
ed millions of India? That is the oppor- 
tunity and the need. 


the people of the home land. 
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Of course smaller amounts will be accept- 
able if the larger gift is impossible. 


Concerning the above Rev. Dr. Wilson 
of Indore, now on furlongh, writes from 
Toronto, date 23 January, 1914: 

Dear Dr. Scott, 

“Last evening I got an envelope with 
fifty dollars, but without the least clue to 
the name or address of the sender, which 
leaves it impossible for me to acknowledge 
directly my gratitude to the sender. This 
is the second donation of fifty dollars that 
has come anonymously. 

“The following are the dornitions thus far 
received,— 


Subscription .. . .. $1,000.00 
BH. MclL., Hamilton eae ay 30.00 
Per.-P. O. Order “A Friend” 50.00 
Per Letter, Anonymous .. 50.00 
Per Sec.-Treas., Hamilton 30.00 
Mrs. McD., Waterdown .. 5.00 
Mites “ar 3,00 

$1,168.65 


“T have no indication yet that I am likely 


to find the man with the big heart and long 


purse who will give the whole plant, and 
it may not be our Master’s will that it be 
so obtained. It may be that by the gifts 
of the many the work will take hold of 
wider interests and be more blessed to 
We must 
follow the Divine leading.” 


Please remember in connection with the 
above that the Maharajah has given a 
valuable site, on condition that a College 
will be erected thereon. If he gives the 
site, it would be a grand thing for men and 
women, of means, in Canada to give the 
building, and thus help to provide a con- 
tinuous supply of native preachers for 
India.—Ed. 


We pity a man who has toiled all his 
days and gathered a large fortune, and then 
in old age loses it all, and becomes a beg- 
gar. But far more pitiable is it when, after 
a lifetime of toil, which has yielded large 
riches, a man passes into eternity a beggar, 
as did the rich man of the Gospel story? 


Smile at the world and you get a smile 
back; give it a scowl and it will shake its 
fist under your nose; treat it with indiffer- 
ence or neglect and it will forget that you 
live. 
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CONDOMINIUM IN NEW HEBRIDES. 
A Sad and Cruel Failure. 


Condominium is not a new metal or an old 
fossil found in the South Seas, but an agree- 
ment between Britain and France for the 
Government of the new Hebrides Group. 

By all rights the Group belongs to Britain. 
British missionaries, pioneered by our own 
Nova Scotian men and women, brought to 
these pagan savages, Christianity and civi- 


lization. British commerce has developed 
what of trade and industry the islands 
possess. 


But France long ago took possession of 
the neighbouring Group of Islands, called 
New Caledonia, and used it for many years 
as a penal colony, a place of banishment 
for convicts, instead of keeping them in 
prison at home. 

Had Britain desired, all she had to do 
was to take possession of the New Hebrides. 
But her vast territories have, for the most 
part, been thrust upon her and the New 
Hebrides remained unclaimed. 

A few years ago, many of the native chiefs 
joined in asking to be added to the British 
Empire, but with easy good nature, to please 
France, Britain consented to a Condomin- 
ium. 


It is working very badly. One of the con- 
ditions was—is—the sale of alcohol to the 
natives is strictly forbidden. Felix Speiser, 
in his recent book, “Two years with the 
Natives of the Western Pacific,” says:— 


“The French do not even try to enforce 
the regulation, in fact they rather impressed 
one as favouring the sale, and as taking more 
interest in the welfare of French ex-con- 
victs than of the natives. There are not a 
few Frenchmen who make their living by 
selling spirits to the natives, without ex- 
aggeration a murderous and criminal traf- 
ne. 

“Another regulation is on the subject of 
recruiting for work in New Caledonia or 
elsewhere. Dr. Speiser says: ‘The English 
Government keeps a strict watch on the re- 
cruiting. The French Government is as 
lenient in this as in the sale of alcohol, so 
that frequent kidnapping and many cruelties 
occur, and slavery still exists.’ 


“Once more Dr. Speiser says that ‘on Eng- 
lish plantations there is but little brutality 
owing to the Government’s careful supervi- 


sion. There is hardly any supervision over 
French plantations outside Vila. Drink is 
supplied to the labourers on credit to 


make them run into debt, and they have to 
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pay off by working for some time longer, 
and the poor fellows stay on and on and 
never see tneir homes again.” This is the 
testimony of an outside witness. 


“The testimony of the missionaries Zo0es 
much further. ‘Quarterly Jottings,’ a maga- 
zine of the mission, says of the French rule 
in the New Hebrides: 

““Blemental justice is denied, or avoided 
by every legal artifice and subterfuge. Native 
Christians and leaders are being persecuted 
and imprisoned on trumped-up charges.’ 
Ries a “Ts not great Britain lost to all sense 
of probity and chivalry in continuing a 
partnership without demanding of France 
immediate, strict, and undeviating fulfil- 
ment of her treaty obligations?’ 

“Under the heading ‘Jwdah—a miracle,’ the 
Rev. Frank G. Paton gives in the January, 
1914, Quarterly Jottings, an account of a 
convert, who in August last was seized on 
British soil by a French landing party, 
thrown into the French prison at Vila, and 


' still waits his trial. 


““Is it any wonder,’ he writes, ‘that all 
who love justice and mercy have resolved 
that this Condominium-must end, and that 
if the British Government cannot be moved 
by official channels, it must be compelled by 
the rising indignation of the British people 
to bring to an end this reign of injustice 
and oppression beneath its own flag?’” 


The New Hebrides is dear to our Church. 
It was our earliest Foreign mission field. 
Our martyred missionaries are buried there. 
Britain has other interests, home and for- 
eign, of vaster importance, but if there is. 
any way of securing, either that the condi- 
tions of the Condominium be fulfilled, or 
its existence ended, it should be done. 


NOMINATIONS 


For Standirs Committees of General 
Assembly. 


Presbyteries are reminded that they are 
encouraged by General Assembly, to forward, 
each year, to the Convener of Assembly’s 
Committee to nominate Standing Commit- 
tees, “the names and addresses of any who, 
in their opinion possess special qualifica- 
tions for service on any of the Standing 
Committees.” 

(See Assembly minutes of 1909, p. 61.) 

S. H. EASTMAN, Convener, 
Port Stanley, Ont. 


The writer of the article in this issue on 
“Religious Quackery,” says in a private note: 
—My mother and I have suffered bitterly 
and are anxious to warn others.” 


Marcu, 1914 


LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
From THE DIARY oF A HomE MIssIoNaky. 


The blizzard is over! The air is calm 
and the swirling snow-dust at rest. Stars 
twinkle out of a violet sky, and reflect a 
weird light upon snow-drifts packed in hard, 
smooth waves by the raging wind. 

Now is the time to “hitch in” the team 
of ponies and make the five-mile journey 
home. How cold it is! The still air seems 
to bite as the sleigh moves against it, and 
the awesome silence grips with an inde- 
scribable tension. Sounds seem everywhere, 
yet all is silent as the grave! 

The sleigh bells jingle merrily with the 
quick trot of the team, and sleigh-runners 
glide evenly, though grittily, upon the hard 
frozen surface. The driver, muffled up in 
furs, trusts his horses to keep the track, for 
nothing is visible to distinguish it from the 
dull white sea stretching in every direc- 
tion. 

Suddenly the mare plunges breast high 

in a snow-drift and her mate follows. They 
have lost the road and been deceived by the 
hard crusted drift which now swallows them 
up. Reassured with gentle words they are 
helped on to the crust, but away they go 
again, plunging, resting, jumping,—all to 
no purpose. The trail has disappeared! 
- The driver alights and makes efforts to 
find the lost road, but with no better success. 
The faithful team, crusted over with frozen 
sweat, are fairly beaten, and tremble with 
fear and exhaustion. 

“Well, boys, it’s no use, we are lost!’”’— 
This to the ponies as the situation is faced. 
An hour will probably finish the matter, 
and the long cold sleep will have begun. 

It seems hard! So near home, but lost! 
Only One can heip now, and a prayer goes 
up, short and earnest: “Help! Have mercy, 
O God!” 

Will the answer come? Yes. “Before 
they call I will answer.” A light! Just a 
momentary flash, but oh the difference! The 
heart jumps with excitement and sets the 
blood flowing through almost frozen veins. 
The note of hopefulness in the driver’s voice 
puts strength and courage into the stagger- 
ing team. If we can reach the light all will 
be well. And we do reach it, thank God! 
Oh the joy! Once more we are on the road, 
and the road leads Home.—Ex. 
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THE OBJECT OF S. S. WCRK_ 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and S. S. Work, U.S.A., has sent out a circu- 
lar with a warning against undue emphasis 
upon organization and machinery, and ne- 
glect of the great end sought in all S. S. 
work. It contains the following which has 
its lesson for Canada as well.— 


“It would seem as if many of our schools 
were overlooking their evangelistic oppor- 
tunities. Where we find thousands of our 
Sabbath-schools reporting that no _ pupils 
have joined the church during an entire 
year, we feel that it must be true that they 
are failing to improve their opportunities 
for bringing these pupils to Christ. 

“There is a possibility that we mav be- 
come so absorbed in the machinery of the 
school, that we will overlook the object for 
which the machinery exists; and yet what 
a mistake that would be! What would we 
think of a manufacturer who was so inter- 
ested in the installing of new kinds of ma- 
chinery that he forgot to attend to the 
manufactured product!” 


The “Herald and Presbyter,’ in a very 
strong and pointed article, in a recent issue, 
says: 

“The study of methods is right and wise, 
but the thing to be done furnishes a better 
slogan than the method of doing it. 


“A slogan is a battle cry, and it is not 
reasonable to stop the battle in order to 
fight over how we are going to conduct it. 


“As a matter of fact, a great deal of pre- 
sent-day talk about efficiency is simply a 
diversion. Much alleged progress and up- 
to-dateness, and many exhortations to ‘get 
on to the job,’ are purely cant. Calls for 
men with ‘red blood in their veins’ often 
indicate only a shortage of ‘gray matter in 
somebody’s cr aium.’ 

“Many Church movements, denomina- 
tional and interdenominational, fail to ac- 
complish what they might because of the 
inferior ideals set forth in their slogans and 
songs and literature.” 


The Church has always sought to culti- 
vate and use those methods which contribute 
most to the accomplishments of her high 
purpose. One of the worst effects of the 
mere efficiency cry is the steely hardness it 
develops, the cold calculation of the lead- 
ers, and the discouragement in the weaker 
and even more spiritual elements in the 
Church. Let the Church and her workers 
use every proper means to be effective, but 
let them ever keep the spirit and the pur- 
pose of the Church in view. 
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RELIGIOUS QUACKERY. 


Wolseley, Saskatchewan. 


Dear Dr. Scott, 

I notice your timely warning regarding 
this menace of Mormonism in your Octo- 
ber number. It is most important that 
our young people should be informed, be- 
fore leaving the home circle and Sunday 
school, and going out to meet the tempta- 
tions of life, as to the dangers of religious 
quackery. 


May I call attention to an insidious and 
crafty enemy of the evangelical churches, 
which claims the high sounding title of 
“Christian Science.”’ 


At one time I took up a mental attitude 
of good humored complacency towards 
Mormonism, Eddyism, and kindred fads, 
and marvelled at educated people being 
deceived by them. When too late, by bitter 
family experience, I had to learn what it 
means to have one’s friends at the mercy 
of a Christian Science clique, who do not 
scruple to use any methods, however un- 
worthy, to make and keep proselytes, re- 
ducing the minds of their victims to a 
state of abject dependence on the opinions 
of some Eddyist practitioner. 


One of these sent in a bill of fifteen dol- 
lars for giving some horses “absent treat- 
ment” the bill being found among the 
effects of a poor fellow who had read their 
literature until he contracted brain fever 
and had to be placed under restraint. 


Once the victim has “gone over to 
Christian Science’ it is well nigh impos- 
sible to get him—or her—to see how pre- 
posterous the claims made by this cult. 
The menace of Eddyism, as well as the 
raison d’etre of religious quackery, should 
have a place on the programmes of all our 
Young People’s Societies. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a ton of cure. 

Most of your readers have no concep- 
tion of the subtle cruelties of Eddyism. To 
give an instance of recent occurrence. The 
parents of a young woman in the last 
stages of pulmonary consumption were in- 
duced to try “Christian Science” treatment. 

The patient died. The practitioners ex- 
cused their failure on the ground that the 
mother had not a sufficiently clear under- 
standing of ‘‘Divine Science” and there- 
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fore the good work was counteracted by 
her. 

They played on the mother’s feel- 
ings until they drove her toa state of 
mental chaos and nervous collapse. Could 
anything be imagined more cruel and atro- 
cious; laying upon the bereaved and sor- 
rowing mother the responsibility for her 
daughter’s death? These fanatics, blinded 
by their misguided zeal, will resort to 
methods that the so-called worldly man 
would scorn to use. 

For those who wish information on this 
subject, the following books will be helpful; 
‘“Wddyism, miscalled Christian Science; a 
delusion and a snare,’ by Frank Ballard, 
D.D.; “The Faith and Works of Christian 
Science,” by Dr. Stephen Paget, of London, 
Eng., also “Christian Science in the Light 
of Holy. Scripture,’ by Dr. Haldeman, 
(Fleming H. Revell). All of these can be 
obtained through any good bookseller. 


GYM. FOR PTE. AUX TREMBELES. 


By Rev. Dr. SCRIMGER, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD. 


Ever since the enlargement of the schools 
at Pointe-aux-Trembles, enabling them to 
accommodate 250 pupils, the need of a suit- 
able gymnasium for recreation in wet and 
stormy. weather has been keenly felt. 
There has been only one small recreation 
room for the boys and none for the girls 
other than the corridors and class rooms. 

Various plans of a more or less ambitious 
character were suggested, only to be dis- 
carded as too expensive, until at last it was 
decided to erect a plain wooden building, 
as far away from the school as possible to 
avoid the risk of fire, 180 feet long and 40 
feet wide, which it was found could be 
erected for something less than $6,000. 


When the pupils themselves offered to 
raise some $1,300 of this out of their small 
earnings during the summer, the Board felt 
that it could not delay action any longer, 
and the building is now under construction. 
Some little equipment will be necessary to 
make it serve its purpose, but no great ex- 
pense will be incurred on this account. 

The Board appeals to the friends of the 


school for $5,000 to enable them to open it 
clear of debt. Who will help? Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the principal, Rey. EB. 
H. Brandt, Pointe-aux-Trembles, or to the 
Rev. Dr. Somerville, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 


| 
| 


| 
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TRAINING INDIAN LEADERSHIP. 


For the Indian Church. 
By Rev. W. A. Wixson, M.A., D.D., INDORE. 


Without any doubt the time has fully come 
in the growth of our Central India mission 
when the most earnest attention should be 
given to the development of native spiritual 
forces for the evangelization of our field. 
The speedy and effective propagation of the 
gospel among the three millions for whom 
our Church is responsible, depends far more 
on them than on foreign missionaries. 

It is plainly the duty of our Church to do 
its utmost to raise up an adequate number 
of Indian leaders, of power, to train them 
for responsibility, and then to place it in 
their hands. The native Church must ne- 
cessarily be the chief evangelistic agency, 
under the guidance and control of leaders 
from its midst, men of ability, zeal and piri- 
tual power, who are able to present Christian 
truth, with insight into the needs and pro- 
blems of their countrymen, and to commend 
it to their hearts and lives as no foreigner 
can do. 


We have now in our district, in Central 
India, an Indian Church of over one thou- 
sand members, anda baptized community 
of upwards of two thousand five hundred, 
and if it is to become a gospel-propagating, 
soul-winning church it must have a worthy 
and effective leadership. It must have past- 
ors, teachers and evangelists, trained to ap- 
prehend the saving truth revealed in Christ 
Jesus, and to present it in a form adapted 
to the spirit and genius of their own people. 

The Church in Canada can most effective- 
ly aid its infant sister Church in Central 
India, by furnishing it with adequate facil. 
ities for the education and training of those 
who seem to be called of God for the work 
of the gospel ministry. 

The following considerations should make 
this evident. 


(1) The area of thirty thousand Square 
miles, with twelve thousand villages, and 
three millions of people to be evangelized, 
make the task for the Church in Canada, in 
respect to men and money, an impossible 
one. From the home base alone the work 
cannot be done. 
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(2) The Indian preachers make the most 
effective evangelizing agency. Foreign mis- 
sionaries are effective in the measure they 
work in association with them, giving the 
help of their experience, stimulating, en- 
couraging, teaching and instilling their 
own ideals, and leading them in aggressive 
work. 

Indian preachers speak the language of 
the people as their mother tongue. They 
know their thoughts and problems, and can 
present Christian truth with arguments and 
illustrations that go straight to the hearts 
of their hearers. Moreover their people 
know them in their private life and can see 
Christianity exemplified in a practical way 
in their daily life and conduct. 


(3) The experience of missions shows that 
success in the gospel propaganda is intimate- 
ly connected with the training of native 
leaders. The missions in India to-day that 
are reaping the largest harvests, that have 
the remarkable ingatherings which encour- 
age and gladden the hearts of all who love 
the Kingdom of the Lord, are the missions 
that have given most earnest attention to 
the establishing and maintaining of theolo- 
gical schools and training institutions. 


(4) The great movement towards the 
Christian Church among the _ depressed 
classes in different parts of India encourages 
us to hope that the day is not far distant 
when it will appear in our own field. Indeed, 
there are already in several places signs of 
an awakening, enquirers are multiplying, 
baptisms here and there are growing more 
frequent, and wisdom calls us to be ready 
to shepherd the masses when they turn to us. 
The testimony from all our workers is that 
the general willingness to hear the gospel 
Was never greater than now. A great ex- 
pansion of effort to take advantage by mul- 
tiplying preachers is urgently demanded. 

We, therefore, appeal to those who can 
help us, for the buildings necessary for the 
prosecution and development of the work of 
training native leaders for our Indian 
Church, 


He who hopes to go to heaven on account 
of his good work; and he who expects to 
go there without doing any, may _ shake 
hands; for one is as deeply in the mud as 
the other is in the mire.—Old Humphrey. 
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PRESBYTERIANISM IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


In the past quarter century the Presby- 
terian Church has made rapid progress in 
New England. 

This progress has been such that the 
fifty congregations in the six New England 
States, which up to some month’s ago 
were connected with the Synod of New 
York, were then organized into the Pres- 
byterian Synod of New England. 

Regarding this progress two comments 
may be quoted —The Assembly Herald, the 
Official Organ of the Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, says:— 

‘““Tt’’—Presbyterianism—‘‘has rooted it- 
self firmly in Boston, Brooklin, Manches- 
ter, Bridgeport, Worcester, Springfield, 
and in a number of other places where the 
Scotch-Irish element is found in consider- 
able strength, or where there are those 
who have recently come from the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada. Its progress 
has been accompanied by a display of en- 
thusiasism and definiteness of purpose.” 


The Rev. Dr. Conrade, minister of Park 
St. Congregational Church, Boston, pays 
this high tribute:— 

‘“Presbyterianism in New England is 
serving a very valuable purpose and fulfill- 
ing a real need. There are hundreds of 
people who come to our New England 
cities from the Provinces, or from across 
the water, who are thoroughly familiar 
with Presbyterian tustoms and doctrines. 
These people usually do not feel at home 
in the churches of other denominations. 
They at once and readily affiliate with the 
church of their own order. 

“But furthermore, Presbyterianism has 
a very steadying effect doctrinally. They 
are usually conservative without being 
dogmatic, and offer an opportunity for 
people with deep convictions, high ideals, 
and a vigorous hold upon the Scriptures, to 
find a church home congenial and _ inspir- 
ing. 

‘“A section of the country which for gen- 
erations was fully dominated by Congre- 
gationalism is naturally a difficult field for 
a denomination very kindred in its doc- 
trinal position, and so Presbyterianism has 
not made ag rapid an advance as could be 
desired. 
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‘““‘We believe, however, that the future 
will record a much greater prcegress than 
the years that are gone. In the organization 
of the New England Synod a new dignity 
is given to the entire denominational work 
in this section of the country. Person- 
ally, I greatly rejoice in the establishment 
of Presbyterian churches among us, and 
confidently believe they have an important 
mission in New England.’’—Exchange. 


The above is of special interest to many 
Presbyterian homes in Canada, especially in 
the Eastern Provinces, for to these homes 
the Presbyterianism of New England owes 
much of its strength. It is often a matter 
for thankfulness to the visitor from Canada 
to find our young people taking hold of 
Church work in the land of their adoption. 

One thing should be deeply impressed 
upon ministers, S. S. teachers and parents, 
viz.—that as the young people leave their 
old homes, they should be brought into touch 
with some evangelical church, in the land 
of their adoption. 


“BY THEIR FRUITS.” 


A Christian in Cairo had often discussed 
with a well-to-do Mohammedan the doctrines 
of the Bible and the Koran when, one day, 
as they were walking along the street, the 
Moslem contemptuously kicked aside an old 
veiled figure that was shrinking out of their 
way. 

“Your treatment of women is one of the 
great differences!” exclaimed the Christian. 
“In my country we would not treat even a 
passing dog in that fashion.” 

“That?” answered the Mohammedan in 
surprise. “‘Why that was oniy my mother!” 

Sometimes the religions of heathen lands, 
offering their wisest teachings and best as- 
pects to eyes that only view them super- 
ficially, receive no small meed of praise, and 
persons who take pride in being considered 
liberal, question why these lands should be 


disturbed in their ancient faith. 
We may well believe that such an incident 


would do much to dim, for the one who wit- 
nessed it, the beauty of that which might 
previously have been admired—the muezzin’s 
call to prayer and the caravans stopping in 
the desert that the drivers of the camels 
might prostrate themselves. “God is great,” 
but those who affirm in the same breath 
that “Mohammed is his prophet,” degrade 
all womanhood.—Ex. 
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THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS. 


HOW WE DID IT IN KINGSTON. 
By Mr. J. M. STRANGE. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, is prob- 
ably one of the oldest Presbyterian churches 
in Canada. It is built on land granted by 
the Crown in 1804. The foundation of the 
old church was laid in 1820, and that of our 
present church in 1889, the old church hay- 
ing been burned. 


The total amount raised for missions in 
the year 1912, I am sorry to say, was only 
$1,150. But I think we have turned over 
a new leaf and are now on the right way. 
The Presbytery asked for $1,800 for 1913. 
This has to do with the Schemes of the 
Church only, and has nothing to do with 
the ladies’ associations. 


Our minister was most enthusiastic about 
this matter. He called our Session and 
Board of Managers together for a consulta- 
tion, and, as we consulted, we thought if 
some of the churches—such as the Toronto 
churches—could do so well, surely we could 
do something. 


_ The minister, one elder and two members 
of the Board of Management formed a com- 
mittee to make all arrangements. 


A pledge card was gotten up, reading like 
this: “I undertake to give, each Sunday 
quring ~ 1993, *the “sum ‘of * $"° Juittoruthe 
Schemes of the Church.” 


Meanwhile the minister commenced work 
from the pulpit, with a series of sermons, 
“T am debtor to the Jew first, etc.;” “The 
battle is not yours, but God’s;” “What do 
ye more than others?” 

The canvass was fixed for Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, and all canvassers were 
invited to supper Friday evening. 

A convenient district was assigned to each 
team, consisting of an elder or a manager 


and some other member of the congrega- 
tion. My companion and I had charge of 
an outlying district; we walked through 
snow and slush two evenings, but we were 
well repaid for our work. 

On the Saturday before the canvass a brief 
letter was sent by our minister to each Mem- 
ber, telling them of the visit and asking 
them to stay at home. A card was given 
to each member and adherent of our church. 
It removed all idea of a tax being levied 
on the people, and they were only too glad 
to receive visitors and to treat them most 
kindly. 

The next day, St. Andrew’s Sunday, spe- 
cial services were held appropriate to the 
occasion, 

Everything being now ready, on the 
two evenings the canvassers went out, and 
returned with good results. 


As a rule, we have not many men at our 
Wednesday night meeting, but that night 
was set to get the men out, and we never 
had such a prayer-meeting, so far as the 
men were concerned. We found we had 
pledges amounting to $2,500, while the Pres- 
bytery had asked us for $1,800. We are 
but a small church, and if that is possible 
to be done in St. Andrew’s, I think any 
church, properly managed, could do the same. 


But there is no use sending out an en- 
velope, if it is not followed up by a per- 
sonal canvass. We used to send out en- 
velopes year after year, and the treasurer 
would report “no response.” It was simply 
a waste of money, as they were thrown 
aside. 

We must go to the people; and if Boards 
of Managers would go to the people in this 
way for their revenue there would not be 
many floating debts at the end of the year. 
Unless each one contributes hig share the 
church cannot be a success. 


THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS. 


HOW WE ARE DOING IT IN SYDNEY. 


By Rev. JOHN PRINGLE, D.D. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Sydney, is probably 
the largest Highland Scotch congregation in 
Canada. Most of the people came there 
when the great industrial development came 
to Sydney. Their expenses are very much 
greater there than what they have been 
accustomed to, and I think it was perhaps 
a little difficult to get the people to realize 
that they had to give much more liberally 
in Sydney than they did at Middle River 
or on the North Shore. 


A little more than two years ago we were 
compelled to build a new church, so an addi- 
tional burden came upon the congregation; 
and we had it driven home upon us, by the 
real needs of the situation, that we must 
adopt a different system to that in vogue 
since the congregation was ‘formed sixty 
years ago. 

So we called the men together. The du- 
plex system was introduced. The conse- 
quence was that whereas in 1909 we had 
239 givers by envelopes, in 1912 we had 
719, or thirteen more than our member- 
ship. 
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The result has been that the Sunday 
School has felt the impulse, and the givings 
from that source have increased in four 
years more than fourfold. The congregation 
is giving much more largely to missions. 


The Sunday offerings have paid all ex- 
penses, have contributed to missions, and 
have met the interest and sinking fund 
charges on our debt, so that we have given 
up raising money by any other means than 
by direct giving on the Lord’s Day. 

We have no accumulated wealth in Cape 
Breton. We have no m2n we can go to 
for $5,000 or $10,000 in an emergency. There 
is a lot of money in our churches, but it 
is widely distributed. There is no wealth, 
but there is a lot of money. The only way 
we can meet the increasing demands of 
our budget is by getting more people to 
give. 
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The number of givers in St. Andrews 
could, by very little effort, be raised to 1,000; 
and we have realized the importance of a 
canvass to the extent of appointing one of 
our elders the financial and visiting agent of 
the congregation, and paying him $1,000 a 
year for the work. 

I do not know that this is the best way, 
but we have no men of leisure in the con- 
gregation, from the minister down. Some 
men work in the steel works by day, and 
some by night. As I have said, I am not 
at all sure that it is the best way, but we 
have appointed a good elder, one who can 
preach as good a sermon as many a minis- 
ter, to visit the people in the congregation, 
to have family worship in the homes, and 
to extend the mission of the duplex en- 
velopes. 


THE EVERY PEMBER CANVASS. 


HOW WE DID IT IN ORILLIA. 
By Mr. W. S. FRost. 


A few years ago the Orillia Presbyterian 
Church was giving for missions between 
$600 and $800 per annum. And we thought 
that was doing pretty well. The largest 
contributor at that time was giving one dol- 
lar per month; we had _ several giving 
monthly in a certain kind of envelope the 
sum of one dollar, and we thought we were 
doing fine. 


Four or five years ago we introduced the 
duplex system of weekly giving, and from 
the sum of $600, or $800, we increased our 
givings to between $1,700 and $1,800. 


A little later on we had the Right Hon. 
Sir John Paterson and Mr. Parkinson come 
up and talk missions to us. After that we 
lifted our givings from $1,700 or $1,800 to 
$5,000. That was doing very well for our 
congregation. 


At this time some of the members of the 
Session conceived the idea (drifting from 
missions for a moment) of raising $35,000 
in our congregation for church extension 
end buildings. Some thought that we were 
already raising all the money we possibly 
could; they thought $5,000 was a very hand- 
some sum, and that we could not do anything 
else. 

Some of the Session conceived the idea 
of raising $35,000; and I remember the time 
the little committee met in my store and 
discussed the scheme and converted each 
other to it. Then we went to the Session 
and converted every member of it. The 
Session was willing to allow us to go on 
with the $35,000 scheme, to be done in ten 
days, if the congregation would say Amen 
LGOviL: 


The congregation told us to go ahead, 
but that we could not do it. I remember 
one woman coming to my store and telling 
me that I[ was absolutely crazy, after the 
people had given $5,000 to missions last 
year, to turn around and ask for $35,000 
for church extension. 


However, we went on with the scheme, 
using the daily and weekly papers, gathered 
our committees together, discussed the 
thing, and became so imbued with the idea, 
that we went out, and in less than ten 
days (and if I had to do it again, and if 
I had the honor of being the chairman, I 
would say we could do it in five days) we 
raised $5,000, and we told the people we 
would toll the bell every night at nine o’clock 
for every thousand dollars that came in. 

So the bell was tolled, one, two, three, 
four, and so on up to twenty-four, and the 
old bell kept on tolling until it tolled thirty- 
five, which meant that we had raised the 
$35,000. 


We were in the elders’ room, and after 
the bell tolled thirty-five (we were counting 
the strokes) it began to swing back for 
another stroke, struck, struck again, and 
kept on striking until it tolled thirty-nine, 
which meant that we had raised, not $35,000, 
but $39,000. 


Then what happened? I tell you there 
is nothing too big for the cuildren of a con- 
gregation. Our ideas were so big that when 
we submitted the plans to the builders the 
thing was going to cost $20,000 more than 
we thought. Did we fall down on the job 
and throw up the whole thing? Not for a 
minute. 

We were told by some people that our 
scheme was deader than a doornail now. 
Don’t you believe it, we said. We just 
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went down to those shrewd, honest-faced, 
bright-eyed old Scotchmen and put the thing 
right up to them, and they put their hands 
right down against their hearts, and away 
down their trouser-leg, where the pocket- 
book was, and brought up $15,000 more, 
and to-day we are building in the town of 
Orillia the finest Sunday School equipment 
to be found in the Province of Ontario. 

Some people say that giving wil] kill a 
congregation. Don’t you believe it. Get the 
people giving, and it will be the greatest 
blessing you can confer upon them. 

We were told our scheme would kill our 
givings to missions. Well, how did it kill 
our missions last year? After giving $5.000 
the year before, and after subscribing $35.000 
and more for our new buildings, we gave, 
not $3,000, or $4.000, or $5.000, but we gave 
$6,000, and I believe next year the Presby- 
tery will expect us to do more than that— 
and we are going to do it. 
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It is up to us as Presbyterians to have 
the motive, and to get the vision. I re- 
member hearing of a man who ran down 
Yonge Street one hot July day to catch a 
boat. He was a big, lean, lantern-jawed 
man with a grip in his hand. Down the 
road he went, and down to the dock: the 
man in the dock-house called for him to 
stop, but he would not stop for anybody. 
The people watched him hustling along to 
catch the boat. He made one long run and 
jumped over the edge o: the boat and landed 
in the lap of a great big fat woman. She 
raved at him, “You consarned fool, don’t 
you know that this boat is coming in?” 

The point is. that the man had a motive, 
and he got there. Men of the Church in 
Canada, if you have the motive you can get 
there—if you have the vision, and if you 
have grace in your hearts. 


THE EVERY MESBER CANVASS. 


HOW WE DID IT IN HAMILTON. 
By Rev. A. H. MAcGILriivRay. 


When I took up the work in St. John’s 
Church, Hamilton, a year ago, there was 
no emergency, the congregation was pay- 
ing its way and there was comparatively 
small debt on the church property. 


However, at the beginning of the year, 
the Session felt that it would be a good 
thing to have one week of special meetings 
before the next communion. We were below 
the allotment of 1912 by about $250, and 
about $500 below the allotment of 1913, and 
they felt they had to do something. 


Besides, the Board of Management wished 
to place matters on a better basis, and felt 
that the time was opportune. So we de- 
cided upon a week for the canvass, and a 
week for the meetings leading up to the 
communion. 


After the preparatory series of meetings 
the men went out in twos. The week was 
the coldest of the year. They gave four 
nights to the canvass, and at the close of 
the fourth evening, before they disbanded 
at eleven o'clock (and not a man of the 
thirty-five volunteers disappointed us), they 
decided that the best thing in the interests 
of the congregation and in their own in- 
terests would be to do something like it 
every year, and decided to elect permanent 
officers. 

een) 


What were the results? In the first place, 
it was a good thing for the men; we dis- 
covered Many new workers, and many 
found for the first time the joy that work 
alone gives. The men _ became better 
acquainted with the congregation, and the 


congregation appreciated the visits. It was 
not merely for the purpose of receiving an 
increased revenue or new contributions that 
the canvass was undertaken. It was done 
that we might obtain new facts in regard 
to new families within our districts. 


The second result is, that we have now 
in our possession valuable material collected 
by our men, who went from home to home 
making inquiries in the homes they visited 
in regard to other homes where the people 
were not connected with any church. We 
have been able to get into touch with a 
great many people not identified directly 
or indirectly with St. John’s congregation. 


We received at that communion service 
following the canvass some sixty-five new 
members, the great majority upon confession 
of their faith. Let me mention one case. 


One young man—a soloist in my congre- 
gation, who is unusually gifted for sacred 
praise, but not a member heretofore—came 
to the meeting that Mr. Parkinson addressed 
and asked if there was a place where a 
man might help who was not a member of 
the congregation. On that Thursday night 
he was one, with another younger brother, 
and with one of the body of soloists, who 
came forward and joined the church on pro- 
fession of faith. Now he is singing better 
than ever. 


Financially—and I leave this to the last 
—instead of our average of $80 for ordinary 
revenue and $20 for missions, the average 
for ordinary revenue has become, not $80, 
but $125, and some $41 for missions. There 
has been an increase in ordinary revenue 
of fifty per cent., and in missionary offer- 
ings of more than one hundred per cent. 
And there is pv re to follow. 
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While some may have been dubious about 
the assessments of the different congrega- 
tions, I believe it is a great idea that Dr. 
Grant is trying to work out, of getting 
every man to contribute personally; and I 
believe the budget assessment is not one 
cent. too high. The assessment can be 
reached by every congregation if they work 
up to it in the spirit of the Master. 

It does seem to me that we have been 
doing things on too small a scale. If we 
had a larger outlook we would accomplish 
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the work much more easily and much more 
quickly. On the Twentieth Century Limited, 
if the engineer is late a few times he is 
placed back on a local. Let us undertake 
our work more in the spirit in which the 
Twentieth Century Limited or the Imperial 
Limited are run. I do think that if we 
enter into the spirit of this thing heartily, 
there will be less of the flag-station method 
and more of the Twentieth Century Limited 
or through-train way of doing things for 
our Lord and Master. 


THE EVERY MEPMBER CANVASS. 


HOW WE DID IT AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
By Mr. W. J. McMurray. 


Niagara Falls is noted for its electrical 
energy, but not for its spiritual energy. It 
is the sight-seeing population who desecrate 
the Sabbath Day and not our own local peo- 
ple. That is not what I am supposed to 
mention, but how we accomplished what 
we have managed to do towards the cause 
of missions. 


First, I mention education, and second, 
organization. For the educational part I 
must give credit to our pastor, who has 
certainly fearlessly and strenuously preached 
sacrifice, and has urged upon his people 
that that is only the duty of a Christian. 

Then we had the assistance of Mr. Caskey 
and Mr. Paterson, who have so greatly 
helped us in the matter of missions. 


Four years ago we gave to missions $188. 
That was really nothing when you consider 
that we have a membership of some 275. 
With the $188 we raised for our own church 
purposes $2,800. 


In 1911 we gave to missions $678, and 
for our running expenses $3,300. So you 
can readily see that the increase in mission 
contributions did not decrease the amount 
given for general purposes, but that the 
latter were increased also. In 1911 we in- 
creased our pastor’s stipend. ; 


In 1912 we raised for running or current 
expenses $4,200, and for missions we re- 
mitted to the treasurer $1,200. Besides giv- 
ing that sum to missions, we gave to be- 
nevolent purposes in the city $200.. Thus 
from 1910 to 1912 we raised our missionary 
and benevolent givings $1,200. 


How was it done? It was done through 
an educational campaign, mostly by our 
pastor, assisted by Mr. Caskey and Mr. 
Paterson. We have a good Session, consist- 
ing of ten members, and when the vote was 
taken as to whether we would have an 


every-mMember canvass, the Session was 
divided, five members being of one opinion 
and five of the other. The Moderator had 
the privilege of voting, but we preferred 
that he should not vote. 


The matter went along, we held a ban- 
quet and had lay speakers present. The 
result was, that through the educational 
training by our pastor the contributions to 
missions that year, 1911, increased from 
$188 to $678. 

The following year there was more in- 
terest taken by the congregation in the cause 
of missions. We immediately organized a 
Missionary Committee, or a Missionary 
Board, and that Board undertakes the entire 
missionary work of the congregation. 


We asked every organization in the con- 
gregation to elect a member to thst Board. 
The Session, the Board of Managers, the 
Sunday School, the Bible Class, the Ladies’ 
Aid, the Young Men’s Club, each has a 
member on the Committee. The Board 
meets once a month and goes over all the 
mission work of the church, and once a 
month we take charge of the mid-week 
prayer-meeting, when a missionary topic is 
discussed. 

During the past year the missionary 
spirit which is prevailing in Niagara Falls 
has helped our own people wonderfully. 
Once during the year we proposed to ask 
the young men to give us a missionary 
evening. That missionary evening was not 
a banquet, but we asked them to take the 
midweek prayer-meeting. We _§shesitated, 
fearing that they would rebel, but they 
immediately responded, took the whole meet- 
ing, prayers, reading, singing and scripture 
lesson. 

So you see that the missionary spirit 
which has prevailed has not only helped 
the financial end of the church, but the 
spiritual life of the congregation has been 
wonderfully inspired and improved. 


We are stewards and not owners of all 
that is under our control, 
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THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS. 


HOW WE DID IT IN BRANTFORD. 
By Mr. JAMES J. HUBLEY. 


I have a very happy tale to tell with 
reference to St. Andrew’s Church, Brant- 
ford. Some time ago, Mr. Caskey, whom 
we were glad to meet, came tg Brantford 
and inspired us in this work. We had a 
business men’s supper at seven o’clock in 
the evening, and he told us of the plan of 
campaign. 

After meeting him subsequently on two 
or three occasions a general meeting was 
arranged for in the Wellington Street Me- 
thodist Church, Brantford. At that meeting 
we had the privilege of being addressed by 
Canon Archdeacon Cody, Mr. Findley and 
Mr. Moore. 

After having received the instruction and 
the inspiration of those two meetings we 
went back to our church, and having been 
blessed a year ago in obtaining a young 
and capable pastor—Rev. J. W. Gordon— 
we thought we were equal to the task. 

We have a church membership of 347. 
At the last annual meeting we passed a 
resolution that we would endeavor to do 
something for missions, and improve the 
conditions in our church, if it were possible. 
The people were in sympathy with the pro- 
posal. A meeting was called and the men 
gathered in the vestry, when we outlined 
the plan of campaign. 

On Sunday the pastor gave us a splendid 
address upon the needs of the Church, and 
upon the Church’s Budget. Two evenings 
were devoted to missions, the addresses be- 
ing illustrated by lantern slides. Follow- 
ing that there were two Sunday afternoons 
devoted to the study of missions in China 
by the Bible Class. The following Sunday 
we had an address by a layman on ‘“Mis- 
sions,” and on the following Sunday an 
address on “Individual Responsibility,’ by 
Mr. George Wedlake. 

Then followed a week of organization, 
to which our pastor devoted his whole time. 
He took the names of all the members of 
the congregation, put them down in differ- 
ent lists, and gave them to the various 
canvassers who were to go out. I thought 


he might have divided the work with some 
of us; but he was so enthusiastic and was 
so anxious that the work should be proper- 
ly done that he insisted upon doing it him- 
self. 


At the end of the week we had the lists 
all prepared; they were handed to us, and 
we knew where we were to go when we 
went out the following Tuesday evening. 

A letter was prepared and sent to every 
member of the congregation, together with 
cards, which they could sign. On Sunday 
that letter was explained again from the 
pulpit by the pastor. 

On the Monday evening the men of the 
church, those who were to take part in the 
canvass, had a banquet. That meeting was 
very inspiring, and we felt much encourage- 
ment and satisfaction at the prospect. 


On Tuesday night we went forth and made 
the canvass of the members. of the church. 
The work was practically all done in one 
evening. Those who could not be seen on 
the Tuesday were seen the following even- 
ing, and the work was then complete. 


Now as to the results. Previously we 
had given $385 to missions. As a result 
of our every-member canvass our mission- 
ary promises and subscriptions went up to 
$1,000, and the regular contributions for the 
maintenance of the church were increased 
by $10 a Sunday. 

Of course we had a number of doubting 
Thomases in our congregation. They said 
that if the missionary contributions were 
increased it would lower the funds of the 
church. They went into the matter with 
cold hearts, but came out of it with hot 
blood in their veins. 


The campaign has proven to us as a great~ 
shower of rain to the plants cf the field 
in June. It has invigorated us, put a new 
spirit into the congregation, and made the 
people feel that they could do something 
more than they had imagined they could 
do. Where slothfulness and _ indifference 
existed, now all is zeal and optimism. 

To any who have not made the every- 
member canvass, I would say, “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 


THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS. 


HOW WE DID IT IN PARIS. 
By Rey. R. G. MAcBETH, M.A. 


In the last few years the congregation 
had advanced from collecting for missions 
by quarterly visits to the use of a regular 
envelope, in which once or twice a month 
a considerable number of the members con- 
tributed. 

The funds were growing steadily, 
a few who were specially interested, 


but 
not 


only in missions, but in the spiritual work 
of developing the Christian liberality of the 
people, felt that a larger movement forward 
should be attempted. So we got into touch 
with Mr. H. K. Caskey, General Secretary 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, who 
holds himself ready to assist everyone that 
seeks his aid, and he: came to our town to 
meet with representatives of the churches. 
It was a stirring address he gave us that 
night, so that we all felt like going at the 
business in good earnest. 
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The Joint Boards of the congregation 
were called shortly afterwards, and though 
at first some doubted, they finally passed 
a unanimous resolution to go ahead. At 
this meeting I suggested that I would like 
to have the congregation look on this as 
an every-member “opportunity” rather than 
a “canvass,” and this word was adhered to 
throughout. It indicates that those who 
go about the work of securing revenue from 
the congregation are doing the people a real 
es by giving them a chance to do their 

uty. 


I also suggested a new form of card on 
which to receive from people a record of 
their contributions. The “promissory note” 
element is not always in favor, and the new 
ecard reads as follows: 

“Recognizing my obligation to Christ and 
the Church, I desire to contribute as follows 
for the year 1913.” 

This word “desire” puts the matter on 


the true basis of a free-will offering for 
the work of Christ. 


Shortly after the Board meeting at which 
the above matters were decided, a congre- 
gational meeting was called, and it, too, en- 
dorsed the plan, the said endorsation being 
duly announced from the pulpit on the fol- 
lowing Sunday for the benefit of all who 
were not at the congregational gathering. 
Sermons and addresses were given on the 
lines of the contemplated movement. 


I personally asked and _ secured about 
thirty-eight men to go around the congrega- 
tion. These included the elders and man- 
agers, and when any new man demurred 
on the ground that he had never done such 
work, he was told that the men were to go 
out two by two, and that he would be 
bracketed with one of the experienced office- 
bearers. 

There were hardly any réfusals, and one 
evening at seven o’clock all these men sat 
down in the church parlor to a supper ar- 
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ranged by the young people. At this supper 
there was a season of prayer and conference, 
and then the lists and cards were given out, 
an. effort being made to arrange that no 
list should cover too much territory. There 
were more names on some lists than others, 
more on the town lists than on the lists 
for the farming districts outside the town. 


It was decided that the whole canvass be 
completed in four days and nights, and all 
went to work with a will. The work was 
accomplished with enthusiasm on all sides. 
The cards included subscriptions for run- 
ning expenses, missions and church debt, 
the latter being a separate monthly pay- 
ment, the others weekly. 

As the two funds were not specially in 
need, emphasis was laid on missions. All 
the funds advanced, but missions nearly 
doubled, and this prince pally through reach- 
ing the previously unreached and non-con- 
tributing members or adherents. 


Besides the financial advance, which was 
highly gratifying, there were other more 
important results. The first was that the 
men who went out on the work are im- 
mensely pleased with what was accom- 
plished. They were received with the ut- 
most cordiality everywhere, and several of 
these men, who had at first demurred to 
going, said afterwards that they would not 
have missed the experience and the satis- 
faction of it for anything. They will be 
glad to go on again or to do any work they 
may be asked to undertake. 


The other important result is that the 
congregation feels stronger, immeasurably 
stronger, in consequence of this success. 
Having tested their strength, the people 
know that the strength is there and that 
it can be called on for larger effort without 
fear of failure. To have achieved these 
things is to have scaled a mountain from 
which there is a new vision of God and of 
the world’s need. 
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HOW WE DID IT IN HIGH PARK. 


By Mr. MATTHEW PARKINSON. 


Let me state the experience of High Park 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 


Three years ago I went into that church 
as a new member. We have had two every- 
member canvasses since that time, not for 
missions only, but for missions and current 
revenue. Three years ago the entire givings 
were $100 per Sunday, in round numbers, 
and the magnificent sum contributed to mis- 
sions was $87. After the first canvass the 
revenue of the church rose to $200 a Sun- 


day—just double—and the missionary giv- 
ings amounted to $1,500 instead of $87. 

The Missionary Committee were not satis- 
ficd, and canvassed again at the end of the 
year. The income of the church to-day Js 
$300 per Sunday and the revenue for mis- 
gions is $3,200. 

It will work anywhere and everywhere. 
It has been tried in all manner of congte- 
gations, and the result is, not only money, 
but inspired men, men willing to work in 
all departments of church service. If any- 
one wants to start a religious revival in his 
church, the best place to start is among 
the men, and the best way to get it started 
umong the men is to get them to work. 


Our Foreign Missions 


A LESSON FROM THE BHILS. 


The way the Bhil farmers, all of them 
very poor, help to support their church and 
to give the Gospel to others, is seen in the 
following sentence of a private letter from 
Rev. Dr. Buchanan:— 

“We are just beginning to get in the re- 
turns from the fields sown for evangelistic 
work. Here some twenty-two farmers sowed 
small fields each, the whole of which is to 
be given to the church. At Sardi, fifteen 
farmers united to sow one field for the pur- 
pose. At Mendha fields were also sown but 
I do not know the exact number. But this 
is a help toward self-support.” 

When it was necessary to get Mrs. Bu- 
chanan out from the Bhil country, during 
her recent illness, over the many miles of 
rough hill road, across mountain torrents, 
etc., she “had to be carried on a bed through 
water by six Bhils, who had to elevate their 
chins to keep.their noses above water, while 
they held their precious burden at arms 
length above their heads. The oxen swam 
with the heavy ox-cart behind them. She is 
better now and was expected home ere this. 
The people were missing her much and ask- 
ing for her, and no wonder. She has given 
them many years of loving, devoted service. 


COAL MINING IN HONAN. 


And Mining For Men. 
LETTER FROM REV. GEORGE M. Ross. 


Hsiu Wu Hsien, North Honan, 
December 20th, 1913. 
Dear Dr. Scott: 

I have just returned from a very inter- 
esting trip to a coal mining community 
about twenty miles from here. 

A British company, known as the Pekin 
Syndicate have been sinking shafts and 
getting out coal; but they have been 
meeting with interminable difficulties. 
Millions of dollars have been spent and 
although the company have been at work 
for over ten years, no dividends have as 
yet been paid, nor will likely be paid for 
several years to come. 


There is abundance of good anthracite 
coal; but the water problem seems to ibe 
almost insuperable. Several monster 
pumps are at work, considerable headway 
has been made, some of the shafts are 
producing coal; but it will take some time 
to have everything on a sure, stable, divi- 
dend paying basis. The company is very 
strong however in capital, has abundance 
of British bulldog tenacity, and some time 
they will likely ‘‘get there.” 

There are between forty and fifty Bri- 
tishers in the community and several thou- 
sand Chinese are employed as clerks and 
coolies, 


Since moving here from Hwai King Fu, 
nearly a year and a half ago, I have been 
making efforts to hold regular services in 
this mining community, Chiao Tzo, by 
name. The work is making fine progress. 
There are now regular services every Sab- 
bath, both in Chinese and in English. 

When I am not there to lead, there are 
others to take my place. Quite a few of 
those who have come from across the seas 
to seek their fortunes at Chiao Tzo have 
brought their religion with them, and are 
regular in their church attendance. Some 
of them are Scotch, and of course have 
not forgotten their Shorter Catechism. The 
majority however are from England, and 
when I do not have the service, one of 
their number reads the church of England 
Service. 


Last Sabbath the services, to me at least, 
were very gratifying. I usually preach once 
in Chinese, but on that day two Chinese 
services were held in different places and 
with different audiences. The two meet- 
ing places were quite close together; but 
the leaders of the two parties are a little 
‘cold’? on each other and union amongst 
their followers has not yet been consum- 
mated. This will come I hope ere long. 
Some Roman Catholic Chinese were pres- 
ent at both of the Chinese services, The 
attendance was good and the attention per- 
fect. 
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The meeting places were rather small. 
In fact a united Chinese service is' scarcely 
possible or desirable at present, for their 
is no place large enough to hold the people. 


Our church and the Pekin Syndicate are 
very fortunate in having Dr. Malcolm liv- 
ing at Chiao Tzo. Although not in the em- 
ploy of the Canadian Presbyterian Church 
as a regular missionary, as he was some 
years ago, he is still a missionary in the 
best sense of the word. 

He is the Pekin Syndicate’s Medical 
officer; but he is doing good mission work 
amongst the Chinese and foreigners every 
day. He speaks the Chinese language 
fluently, attends all the Chinese and Eng- 
lish services, and by his upright life and 
affable spirit he is a favorite with every- 
body. 


In the evening at six o’clock we had our 
English service in the club room, a magni- 
ficent building costing ten thousand taels 
($7,000 gold) presented to the foreign 
staff by the directors of the company. 
There are two very large pool tables in the 
main room. One of these tables cost 
£80, and is a beauty. 

The building is shaped like a church 
insinde, noble arches are overhead and, 
being well seated, and lighted by electric- 
ity, makes a very comfortable place to 
hold a religious service. 

The pool tables were in the middle of 
the room, the audience, over thirty per- 
sons, were seated on both sides of the 
tables, and the preacher, standing at one 
end of the pool table conducted the ser- 
vices. It was a novel experience; but 
our hearts were fully of joy as we medita- 
ted for half an hour on “the one thing 
needful.’”’ At the close of the service we 
celebrated the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper, in which over half of the audience 
participated. 


These services! are very useful and are 
greatly appreciated. Every Sabbath 
evening the people meet together. While 
some are on duty and cannot attend, and 
a few others are indifferent and will not 
come, the great majority are fairly regular 
in their attendance and the services 
always remind them of the home they 
have left behind them, and of that better 
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home where God’s children shall all at 
last be united together. 
Yours with Christmas greetings, 
GEORGE M. ROSS. 


(NOTE.—What outlay, what patience 
in waiting for results, these men have 
shown in mining for coal in North Honan! 
How soon and how great have our divi- 
dends as a Church been, in winning men 
and women for Christ from among the eight 
millions of Chinese people there! Ed.) 


LETTER FROM REV. A. A. SCOTT. 


Indore, Central India. 
December 12th, 19138. 
Dear Friends in Erskine Church, Montreal. 

I expected that I would have had an 
opportunity of writing you again, long ere 
this, but, since the opening of College in 
July, I have been so busy that I never 
seemed to get the time in which to carry 
out my good intentions. 

In the College we do not have the same 
experiences of conversion from Hinduism or 
Mohammedanism that are to be met with 
by those whose work is out in the villages, 
and yet I feel certain that the Mission Col- 
lege is one of the most valuable missionary 
agencies that are at work in India to-day. 

The evangelistic missionary in his village 
work seldom gets an opportunity to reach 
the men of the higher castes, and only to 
a very small extent does he come in con- 
tact with the educated Indians. In our Col- 
lege, practically all the Hindus who are in 
attendance are Brahmins or members of 
one of the very highest castes; our Mo- 
hammedan students also represent the edu- 
cated classes. 

It will readily be seen what an oppor- 
tunity there is to influence for good these 
young men who: will be India’s future lead- 
ers. The fact that for four years they are 
surrounded by Christian influences is almost 
certain to have an effect on their lives. 


Let me give you a quotation from an 
essay which I received about a week ago 
from one of our fourth year men. 

“It is a great doctrine that preaches God’s 
grace to men. We cannot command His 
grace; it is His mercy and love that prompts 
Him to clothe us in it, but what we can 
do is to make our body a vessel meet for 
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His use. Salvation is not gained by man; 
it is given to him by God.” 


It is undoubtedly true that many of these 
young Indian students are far more Chris 
tian than Hindu in sentiment. 

We have had thus far a very successful 
term. Before the college opened we were 
a little afraid that our attendance might 
be somewhat small. There seemed to be a 
disposition in certain quarters of Indore 
State to disparage the work of our College 
and to try to persuade’ students to go to 
the State College here rather than come 
to us. I am glad to say, however, that 
our apprehensions were not realized. 


The attendance this year has been the 
largest in the history of the College. Alto- 
gether about one hundred and thirty have 
been enrolled; several of these did not re- 
main with us, but have been transferred to 
other colleges, so that at present the enroll- 
ment will stand at about one hundred and 
twenty. 

Mr. Sharrard is entering on the construc- 
tion of new hostels. Practically all our 
students come from outside points, and as 
accommodation in the city is difficult, if 
not indeed impossible, to obtain, it is neces- 
sary for the college to provide quarters for 
them. The old hostels are completely done 
and in the rains they are anything but 
waterproof, so the construction of new ones 
was an urgent necessity. 


The hour in the day in which the most 
direct missionary work is done is the first, 
which is our Bible hour. I find it a most 
interesting and profitable class to conduct. 

But in my philosophy classes also I find 
many opportunities of advancing Christian 
ideas and commending them to their con- 
sideration. Often they will listen attentive- 
ly to such ideas when they are given as 
part of a lesson in philosophy, when they 
would pay scant attention if the same truths 
were presented in the Bible hour. 

I do not mean to indicate that in the 
Bible Class they are inattentive. Far from 
it. They listen well and I believe they get 
great benefit from the lessons we study to- 
gether. Yet I think they are more or less 
on the defensive during that hour, whereas 
in other classes their minds are more open 
and free from prejudice. 
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I find it wise to abstain from discussion 
of the merits or demerits of their religion 
during the class hour. Nothing is gained 
by it, and it is apt to prejudice them 
against us. In private I have had several 
such discussions and I think they have been 
of value. 


In class this year we have taken the 
New Testament three days a week and the 
Old Testament on the other two days. In 
the Old Testament we have taken up some 
studies in the lives of Old Testament heroes, 
paying particular attention to the prophets 
and their teaching. We have thus covered 
the books of Amos and Hosea pretty care- 
fully. 

In the New Testament we took first of 
all the life of St. Paul and then followed 
that with a study of his Epistle to the 
Romans. Just at present we are occupied 
with the First Epistle of St. John and I 
think it will occupy our attention until the 
end of the term. 

By means of these studies the men are 
given a fairly comprehensive outline of the 
truths of Christianity and are thus brought 
in line with its influence. Most of them 
have studied in other years some or all of 
the gospels, so when they leave college they 
have had a good general course in the 
English New Testament. 


This year the students have shown an un- 
paralleled interest in the English services 
which we always hold on Sunday evening. 
We hope and pray that their interest may 
not be for nothing but that many of them 
may find in Christ that rest of soul for 
which India has been seeking for centuries 
through her own religion, but in vain. 

We are feeling very acutely at present the 
smallness of our staff in Central India. Mr. 
W. G. Russell’s death was a great blow to 
the Mission. Are there not some in Erskine 
congregation who will volunteer to devote 
their lives to the work in India. “The har- 
vest is great and the laborers are few.” 


The symptoms of spiritual decline are 
like those which attend the decay of bodily 
health. It generally commences with loss 
of appetite and a disrelish for wholesome 
food, prayer, reading the Scriptures and 
devotional books. Whenever you perceive 
these symptoms, be alarmed, for your spi- 
ritual health is in danger.—Payson. 
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LETTER FROM WUAN, N. HONAN. 


By Rev. J. H. BRUCE. 
Wuan, 11 Dec., 1913. 
Dear Dr. Mackay, 

Here in China, since the end of the Re 
bellion, changes are rapidly taking place. 

Any government that can produce order 
and stability will be welcome in preference 
to the lawlessness of the past two years. 

Our Wu An Official has done heroic work 
rounding up robbers. Hight were executed 
last week, including two notorious leaders. 

There is good prospect of a revival of 
trade, and much useful reform and progress 
in industrial concerns during the near fu- 
ture, and also a hope of more thorough- 
going schools of all grades. If order is 
established we would seem to be on the 
immediate eve of a season of great develop- 
ment, all of which will, of course, have in- 
direct bearing upon our work. 

This fall we have had encouragement, 
especially in our country work. It has been 
an interesting coincidence that at three 
places where we conducted brief preaching 
campaigns, large new two-story buildings 
were freely placed at our disposal in each 
place by wealthy men, two of whom were 
not believers, but kindly disposed. 


Our first campaign was in September at 
a large market town, Po Yien, where we 
remained two weeks. 

Our hall was well filled each night, and 
during the day we visited the surrounding 
villages. 

At the second place our program was the 
same but we had even better audiences. 
This was at Tung Ta Ch’eng, the home of 
Mr. Shen Yen Chin, my evangelist. 

We had visited this region in the Spring 
and were now able to reap some fruit. 
Several interesting men were accepted on 
profession of faith, one of them one of the 
most prominent in the country, a scholar, 
and a man of good reputation and tact and 
practical wisdom. 

He has come out clearly and has been 
witnessing for Christ in his neighborhood. 
His name is Yuan Cheng Chia. He has just 
come now to Wu An, and during the past 
two days has been witnessing in the street 
and in our preaching hall. He _ speaks 
fluently and I am hoping that he may be 
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chosen of God to be a strong ambassador 
for Christ and be filled with the Spirit. 

He brought his brother to be examined 
on the Doctrine. The latter is a B.A. 
graduate of the Confucian classics and 
seems to be a humble, intelligent man. But 
he did not seem to be fully instructed in 
the Word yet, so that I have asked him 
to spend a couple of months more fully 
studying the Gospels. 

I was able to visit the P’ei family again 
on the mountain, and the mother and 
youngest son were quite ready for record- 
ing. 


In T’un Ching, old Mr. Lu, the converted 
vegetarian, now over seventy-eight years 
of age, is still bearing fruit. Three of his 
grandsons and two of his great grandsons 
are now among the believers. 

His clan have an ancestral temple, which 
has been freely offered to the Church for a 
preaching hall, but we have not seen our 
way clear to accept it for church services, 
as the clan still wish to use it once a 
month each year for worship of ancestors. 

There are still only a few of the clan who 
are professed Christians and, therefore this 
heathen rite is still practised. 

I was able also to record the school 
teacher there and a prominent cotton mer- 
chant of a town near by. 

We are now busy at the Wu An fair, 
which continues for three weeks. Mr. Har- 
old Clark is assisting. We are preaching 
daily on the street, morning and evening, 
and each evening in our preaching hall, and 
are finding some encouragement. 


SCRIPTURES IN CHINESE. 


“Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, not many years before the Bible 
Society was founded, a distinguished Eng- 
lish Orientalist declared that it was not 
possible for the Scriptures ever to be trans-« 
lated into Chinese. 

The new Catalogue of editions of the 
Scriptures published by the Bible Society 
in Chinese, which has just been issued 
from the Bible House at Shanghai, enum- 
erates in its price-list four hundred and 
seventy distinct forms of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and separate Scripture Portions, 
all varying in type, Paper, binding, ete., 
and all in the languages and dialects of 
China. They range in price from one 
ae to about one pound sterling.— 

x: 
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“OUR SOCIETY A TRAINING SCHOOL.” 


By Rev. J. C. RoBertrson, M.A., B.D., 
EO. he ANE. Yes bs. ps 


(Y. P. S. Topic, 22 March.) 
(Proverbs 22:6—Catechism, Q. 12.) 


This title—‘“Our Society a Training 
School’—suggests several questions which 
ought to be of special interest to every one 
who is concerned for the present and future 
welfare of the Church. The following are 
some of these questions, with outline of 
answers. Both questions and answers might 
be very much extended by members of the 
Young People’s Society in a series of short 
papers or addresses on this topic, to be 
given at the regular meeting of the society. 


(1) Should the Church make the training 
of its young people for larger service an 
essential part of its work? 

In considering this question, we need to 
remember that all the leaders in the church 
in the near future, as well as the entire 
‘body of those who are to carry on its pre- 
sent plans to successful completion, are to 
be found to-day in the ranks of the young 
people. All the future ministers, mission- 
aries, deaconesses, the Sunday School of- 
ficers and teachers, the leaders and workers 
in the Women’s Missionary Societies, and 
all the other organizations of the church, 
are now growing up in our midst, in many 
cases yet unconscious of the splendid oppor- 
tunities for service lying directly in their 
path. 

Much can be done beforehand in the way 
of careful training to direct their attention 
to these things, secure their interest, and fit 
them for worthily meeting their responsi- 
bilities. It should be possible for them to 
begin, not where their immediate predecess- 
ors began, but where they left off. For this 
purpose it would seem to be a reasonable 
conclusion that every congregation should 
do its utmost to provide suitable training 
for all young people under its care. 

(2) Is a Young People’s Society the best 


People’s Societies 
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means for providing this training for lead- 
ership? 

It is quite evident that there must be 
some form of organization through which 
the young people may work if they are to 
receive adequate training for larger service 
in future years. 

It is true that a considerable number are 
already receiving valuable training through 
various organizations, both inside and out- 
side of the Church. But it is also true that 
many of these might now be doing much 
more efficient work, and that very many 
others, not yet enlisted in any way, might 
be rendering profitable service, if suitable 
training had been provided for them in ear- 
lier years. 


Then, too, from the point of view of Re- 
ligious Education, it is essential that the 
Church should make provision for expres- 
sional activities for all its young people. The 
Sunday School devotes most of its time, and 
rightly so, to Bible study, but it is gen- 
erally recognized that something more is 
needed, closely related to the Sunday School, 
in the way of week-day activities, through 
which some expression may be given to the 
truths that have been taught. The Young 
People’s Society can meet this need in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

There is a third reason for a Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, which is, perhaps, first in im- 
portance, namely, that there are many 
things which every congregation should be 
doing that can be done better by its young 
people than by any one else. This was 
taken up and illustrated in the Topic for 
February Ist. 


To solve any one of these problems would 
be sufficient reason in most congregations 
for organizing a Young People’s Society, 
but the most attractive feature about all 
these is that in solving one of them satis- 
factorily, the other two are solved at the 
same time, and in the best possible way. 

For when a Young People’s Society is do- 
ing the work which should be done by the 
young people of the congregation, they will 
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at the same time have opportunities for 
expressional activities, which are ideal from 
the point of view of the educationist, and 
they will also in this service be receiving 
training which will fit them for larger use- 
fulness in later life. 


(3) How can a Young People’s Society 
satisfactorily solve these problems, using 
the present Topic Card? 

In the Topic under discussion, for March 
22, the suggestions in the opening para- 
graph might be followed with advantage. 
Then, some one might give a list of the 
organizations in the congregation, and the 
number of workers required for _ each. 
Others might give a brief outline of the 
kind of work each organization is doing. 
A statement could also be given as to the 
number of workers required in our Home 
Mission and Foreign Mission fields, and the 
leader could sum up as to what the Young 
People’s Society should do in helping to 
meet all these requirements. 


In the Topic for March 29, “What Mis- 
sions are Doing for the World,” the mis- 
sionary committee would be in charge. 
Members might be asked to secure informa- 
. tion in answer to the question of the Topic, 
then follow this up with what the Presby- 
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terian Church is doing and with what our 
own Church is doing, the leader to sum up 
with what the young people can do to help 
in the way of mission study, or missionary 
giving, or volunteers for service. 

The Topic for April 5, “Twelve Great 
Verses” is devotional, .with the devotional 
committee in charge. It might be worth 
while in some of these devotional meetings 
to make a survey of the community served 
by the Young People’s Society, what per- 
centage of the people attend church, attend 
Sunday school, attend Young People’s So- 
ciety. What reasons could be given to urge 
attendance, to urge daily Bible reading and 
prayer. 

But the chief feature of all the devotioual 
meetings should be the opportunity yziven 
to members to express their own religious 
feelings and desires by short addresses, or 
in singing, or in prayer. 


From this brief outline, it will be seen 
that the Topic Card lends itself easily to 
this kind of treatment, so that by consis- 
tently following the suggested Topics the 
members of the Society should be led to 
take full advantage of all their many op- 
portunities for service, and in doing so find 
ample expressional activities, and very thor- 
ough training for service. 


* 


THE GREATEST SUBJECT IN THE WORLD. 


WHAT MISSIONS ARE DOING FOR 
THE WORLD. 


By Rev. A. E. ARMSTRONG. 
(Y. P. S. Topic for 29 March.) 


(Acts 15: 1-2. Catechism Q. 138). 


If Christian people knew what Missions 
are doing for the world, there would be 
an offering of lives, of money and of sym- 
pathetic prayer, sufficient to evangelize the 
world in this generation. 

Therefore, the one great need, if our Lord’s 
command is to be fulfilled by His disciples, 
is that those who follow Him shall become 
intelligent with regard to world conditions 
and the successes which Christian Missions 
are achieving in non-Christian lands. 

A knowledge of the conditions, in the 
midst of which two-thirds of the human race 


exist, will prove to us, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that none but Christ could 
transform these conditions. A knowledge 
of the victories which Christianity is gain- 
ing in the countries of the East will impel, 
us to an advance commensurate with the 
remarkable opportunities. 


The fact that two-thirds of humanity are 
still without Christ, though nearly nineteen 
centuries have passed since our Saviour 
lived amongst men, and the corresponding 
fact, that two-thirds of the membership of 
the Christian Church care little or nothing 
for the Christless multitudes in heathen 
lands, indicates the imperative need for 2 
dissemination of information throughout all 
our churches, in order that those who are 
inactive may be fully enlisted in the great 
crusade. 
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The Edinburgh World Missionary Con- 
ference declared that “The Problem is not 
in the foreign field, but in the Home 
Church.” This well-known statement places 
the responsibility for the world’s evangel- 
ization upon those who should, because of 
their discipleship, be desirous of familiar- 
izing themselves with the world-wide task of 
the Church of Christ. 

“Missionary Education will dispel ignor- 
ance, defeat opposition, overthrow preju- 
dice, overcome indifference, furnish intel- 
ligence, enlist sympathy, promote prayer, 
secure liberality, and provide workers.” 


The Master’s Command Supreme. 


There are many reasons why we should 
evangelize the world. The chief reason is 
that our Lord commands us to do it. In 
the face of this command, ail objections 
and excuses fail to provide a reason for 
not sharing—with those who do not have 
it—the faith which has done so much for 
us. 

A Canadian Presbyterian church member 
said to a friend, “I do not believe in For- 
eign Missions.” 

The friend replied, “You are an intelligent 
man, why do you not believe in Foreign 
Missions?” 

The answer to this was to the effect that 
he did not believe in sending money out 
of the country, and that the heathen were 
as well off with their present religions as 
they would be if they had Christianity. 

The reply to this was, “Surely you must 
have thought this subject out more fully 
than Christ did, for it is evident from the 
New Testament that He does not share 
your view, but rather expects all His fol- 
lowers to preach His Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 


This igs conclusive; Christ’s command is 
supreme. The chief business of the Chris- 
tian Church is to obey that command. Our 
engaging in the missionary cause to heathen 
lands is not optional but objigatory, not a 
matter of choice, but of simple obedience, 
not a matter of individual inclination but 
of universal Christian obligation. When 
looked at from the viewpoint of loyalty to 
Christ, His command becomes our pleasure, 
and duty and privilege become synonymous 
terms. 
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Moreover, the earnest Christian will not 
base his support of Christian Missions upon 
what he knows of the progress being made. 
Had this been the case, the early pioneers 
would never have been supported through- 
out long years of seed-sowing without har- 


, vest, nor would missionaries be supported 


to-day in the fields where pioneer 
is being done. 


work 


The highest motive is not a desire to have 
part in a successful enterprise; nor even 
a willingness to help those whose conditions 
call for amelioration; nor again because we 
who have the Gospel are in debt to those 
who have it not; but, as the Moravian bre- 
thren declared, the only worthy motive is 
that of “Love to the Saviour who redeemed 
me.” 

Yet it is a stimulus to faith when we 
know how the enterprise in which we have 
a share is succeeding. It is quite reason- 
able that we should ask questions concern- 
ing the cause we are supporting. What is 
being accomplished? How is the work pro- 
gressing? What are the prospects? Such 
questions as these will bring forth answers 
that are abundantly satisfactory, if not in- 
deed astounding. 


Call for Immediate Advance. 


The next logical question to ask after 
these questions have been answered would 
be: What more is necessary in order to 
press forward to final victory for Christ? 
What should I do as my share in helping 
to extend such a triumphant cause as Mis- 
sions in the non-Christian world? 

So remarkable have been the triumphs 
of. the cross in heathen lands that the Chair- 
man of the Edinburgh Conference declared, 
“Our difficulty in the world’s evangelization 
is not due to impending failure, but to un- 
precedented success.” Everywhere the Gos- 
pel of our Lord is winning its way, except 
in those fields which the Christian Church, 
even at this late date, must admit are “un- 
occupied.” 

Here and there the cause of Christ may 
seem to languish or to fail in making ad- 
vance, but these are only isolated _ in- 
stances which serve to emphasize the great 
outstanding fact that in a large majority 
of the occupied fields, Christianity is mak- 
ing surprising headway. 
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Conditions are highly favorable in our day 
for an immediate advance on the part of 
the Church to the speedy possession of the 
entire world for Christ. 


an The Doors are Open. 

Practically the entire non-Christian world 
has opened its doors to the entrance of the 
Christian Missionary and the Word of God. 


(2). The Fields are Accessible. 

The application of steam and electricity 
to navigation and communication has made 
possible our reaching all Mission lands with 
speed, safety and comfort. 


(3). The People are Receptive. 


Within the last few years suspicion has 
gradually given way to respect. Mission- 
aries are no longer looked upon as _ bar- 
barians, but are treated as friends, and 
looked up to as teachers who have some- 
thing beneficial to impart. 


(4). Oriental Nations are Changing. 


“Changeless China is now changing 
China.” The Orient is awakening. Japan 
has already taken her place among the 
foremost nations. China is rapidly follow- 
ing in her wake. Korea is no longer “The 
Hermit Nation.” India is astir with the 
cry “swadeshi,” “India for the Indians,” in- 
dicating that a national consciousness is de- 
veloping. South America has advanced to 
the point of religious toleration. 

“These nations are now plastic, but soon 
to be fixed like plaster.’ The doors which 
are now open are being entered by material- 
ism and infidelity. Unless the Church of 
Christ arises and enters in with alacrity, 
with adequate forces and in the power of 
the Holy Spirit, the enemies of our Chris- 
tian faith will mould these nations in the 
ways of materialism and scepticism. 


(5). Non-Christian Religions De- 


clining. 


are 


Temples are being turned into schools 
and other institutions, the gods are being 
ground into powder for mortar, piled in 
heaps as so much debris, burned in bonfires 
or thrown into the rivers. The spread of 
education is causing the people to realize 
that their gods are only the material out 
of which they are made, and though they 
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have ears, eyes and hands, yet they cannot 
hear, nor see, nor save. 

Napoleon once said, “The time to bring 
up the reinforcements is when the enemy 
is weakening, that defeat may be turned 
into rout.” Now is the time, therefore, for 
the Christian Church to quadruple her 
forces and funds and greatly increase her 
volume of prayer that the God of battles 
Inay lead His people forward to conquest 
in this day of unlimited possibilities. 


(6). The Church is Able. 


No one will question the ability of the 
Church to supply the missionaries and the 
money requisite to the accomplishment of 
the task in hand. About four times as 
many missionaries and a similar multipli- 
cation of Foreign Missionary revenue would, 
if properly distributed, make it possible for 
the entire world to hear the Gospel of 
Christ within the next thirty years. 


(7). God is Able. 


Even less will any Christian dispute the 
fact that God is not only able, but is will- 
ing and is yearning for the day when all 
the members of His family that do not know © 
and love Him. The Father’s love longs for 
the prodigals who are still afar off. Christ 
has all power and He has assured us that 
His strength is at the disposal of those who 
seek to do His will. 


The Progress of the Gospel. 


From every Mission field there comes the 
sound of victory. Missions have accom- 
plished wonderful things in Africa, where 
half a century ago all but the extreme 
south was in the darkest state of heathen- 
ism. 

Uganda, which in Livingstone’s day had 
never seen the face of a white man, and 
was entirely savage, is now Christian, with 
over 300,000 church members, including one 
hundred ministers of congregations who 
were at one time either savage chiefs or the 
sons of savage chiefs. 

India is having such mass movements as 
make it impossible for the present force of 
missionaries to train for membership those 
who are at the very doors of the Church, 
Caste is giving way under the onward march 
of intelligence. It is the testimony of one 
of their greatest viceroys, Lord Lawrence, 
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that, “Notwithstanding all that English peo- 
ple have done to benefit India, the mission- 
aries have done more than all other agencies 
combined.” 

Japan, a half century ago, forbade the 
entrance of any Christian missionary, and 
refused her citizens permission to teach thé 
Japanese language to foreigners. The edict 
stated that even if the Christians’ God Him- 
self dared to set foot on Japanese soil, he 
would be beheaded. Now, Japan has placed 
Christianity on the same platform with all 
other religions, and many of her leading 
statesmen ascribe to Christianity the praise 
for Japan’s present position of leadership 
among the nations. 

In China, the Boxer uprising was the last 
means for the opening of the doors wide 
to Christian Missions. More converts have 


been won since 1900 than in all the preced- — 


ing century. The Christian Church will 
not soon forget the request of the Pekin 
Government that all Chinese Christians 
throughout the nation observe Sabbath, 
April 27, 1913, as a day of prayer, not to 
‘the gods, but The God, besides whom there 
is no other God. There are now upwards 
of 400.000 Protestant Christians in the Chin- 
ese Republic. 

Korea is the most striking example in all 
the history of Missions as to what Mis- 
sions can do for a nation. Twenty years 
ago, there were no Christians in Korea. 
sixteen years ago there were tut two con- 
gregations with about sixty members. To- 
day, there are over 200.000 Christians in 
Korea. About 30,000 people hecame Chris- 
tians in one year. And every Christian is 
a missionary; Andrew finds Peter, and 
Philip Nathaniel. The test of church mem- 
bership is an affirmative answer to the 
question, “Have you led someone else to 
Christ?” 

In the Island world, the Fiji Islanders, 
once cannibals, are now Christians; so are 
the people of the Hawaiian Islands and of 
the New Hebrides and of groups of the 
Polynesian Islands. Missionaries from Fiji 
and Polynesia at the World Missionary 
Conference stated that they did not ask for 
more missionaries, because Foreign Mission 
work was completed in those parts of the 
world. 

No greater encouragement to press for- 
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ward in other lands could be desired than 
that Christ has won His way into the hearts 
of so many of these people. If He can 
transform people of such classes from the 
lowest depths of savagery to lives of respect- 
ability and industry, what can He do among 
the more civilized races, in India, China an 
Japan? 

The greatest gift our Christian Missions 
have made to the non-Christian world is 
that of presenting our Christ and our Bible 
to the people in those lands. But, inci- 
dentally, while doing this, Christianity has 
also conferred other benefits upon the peo- 
ple to whom it has been carried. There 
are many so-called by-products. of Foreign 
Missions which may properly be briefly 
considered in a statement of this character. 
Missions and Commerce. 


(1) Christian Missions have promote 
commerce. David Livingstone stated to the 
students at Cambridge, “I go back to Africa 
to open up a pathway for commerce and 
Christianity.” He knew that in no cther 
way than by the introduction of modern 
commerce could the awful slave traffic be 
driven out of the dark continent. 

To-day the export trade in cotton from 
the Uganda Protectorate alone exceeds 
$300,000 annually. The Hawaiian Islands, 
once entirely heathen, had an import and 
export trade last year totalling $39,000,000. 

Commerce could not have been carried on 
with the people in either of these two sec- 
tions of the world if the missionary had 
not carried the Gospel to then. 

It may be stated that it would be worth 
while for business men to support Foreign 
Missions because of this one minor effect 
which the introduction of Christianity has 
had upon the people of uncivilized countries. 
The missionary is the herald of trade and 
the ambassador of commerce. 


Missions and Explorations. 


(2) Christian Missions have done much 
to explore the unknown world. Many mis- 
sionaries have braved the dangers of hostile 
tribes and have contributed largely to our 
knowledge of foreign countries. David 
Livingstone was the greatest explorer the 
world ever had. 


Missions and Literature. 


(3) Christian Missionaries have compiled 
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grammars and dictionaries of hundreds of 
foreign tongues and have translated the 
Bible into over five hundred languages, thus 
making available the Scriptures for over 
five-sixths of the people of the world. The 
scientific value of this literary and linguis- 
tic work is a very important side line of 
the missionary’s work. 


Missions and Education. 


(4) Christian Missions have spread mod- 
ern education. To-day in most non-Chris- 
tian lands schools and colleges are estab- 
lished and have been the means of intro- 
ducing a new order of things. Roberts’ 
College, Constantinople, is a striking exam- 
ple of a missionary educational institution. 

The Turkish Government is now endeavor- 
ing to establish its own modern educational 
system, and in doing so is accepting as its 
model the missionary school. The educa- 
tional systems of India were modelled after 
that instituted by the great missionary, Dr. 
Duff. A million and a half eastern children 
and young people are to be found in thirty 
thousand Protestant missionary schools in 
foreign lands. These schools are training 
the leaders of those countries. 


Missions and Social Progress. 


(5) Christian Missions are transforming 
social conditions. The caste system in 
India, slavery in Africa, foot-binding and 
the opium traffic in China—these are some 
of the cruel social systems of the Hast which 
are being broken up by the Christian Gos- 
pel, and in their place a philanthropic spirit 
is developing. Hospitals, asylums, dispensa- 
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ries, and benevolent institutions are to be 
found wherever Christian Missions are at 
work, 

Most marked is the elevation of woman 
in Eastern society through the preaching 
of the Christian faith. Here is perhaps, as 
has often been claimed, the crowning 
achievement of Christian Missions. Wher- 
ever our faith has been received by the peo- 
ple, woman has been redeemed from degra- 
dation and misery. 


Missions and World Peace. 


(6) Christian Missions are hastening 
world peace. It would not’ be possible to 
link together the tribes of Africa in a bond 
of peace, except on a Christian basis. The 
spreading of our faith is rapidly hastening 
the day for which Tennyson prayed when 
he longed for the time to come: 

“When all men’s good 
Shall be each man’s rule, 
And universal peace, 
Like a shaft of light 
Across the land and like a lane of beams 
Across the seas, through all the circles of 
the golden year” 


Surely the achievements of Christian 
Missions throughout the world are worthy 
of the serious investigation of every one 
who wishes to be intelligent concerning the 
progress of the world in our day. Espe- 
cially have Christians every reason to thank 
God and take courage for the wonderful 
way which He has blessed our meagre ef- 
forts in making Known to humanity salva- 
tion through His Son. 


AN INCONSISTENT INFIDEL. 


A man, seeing a Bible in a Cleveland 
lawyer’s office not long ago, referred con- 
temptuously to the Book, declaring it to 
be over-rated and of little real merit or 
importance; and, on being asked if he had 
ever read it, replied that he had not, fur- 
ther than a few passages occasionally. 

A few minutes later the lawyer asked 
him his opinion of the commentaries of 
Blackstone, and he said that he did not 
consider himself competent to express an 
opinion on the subject, as Blackstone was 
universally recognized as the great author- 
ity on law. Besides, his reading of Black- 
stone was very limited, he added. 

“And yet,’ said the lawyer, ‘‘you evi- 


dently think yourself qualified to pass an 
opinion concerning the value of a Book 
that the greatest men agree far surpasses 
Blackstone and every other literary work 
the world has known.”’ 

Such is the conceit and ignorance of the 
average Skeptic when any question relating 
to the Bible is under consideration. He 
speaks ill of the things he knows nothing 
of, and because he prefers darkness to 
light is wilfully blind to truths that can 
be recognized by unprejudiced persons who 
are possessed of any intelligence at all.— 
Sel. 


“Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet and 
a light unto my path.” 
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THE POWER VERSE. 


(I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me—Phil. 4: 13.) 


(Y. P. S. Topic for 5th April.) 


By Rev. S. H. EASTMAN, B.A. 
“T can’:—To say that sincerely and reso- 
lutely is itself half the battle. The doing 


of the thing is the other half. When once 
we have said “I can,” and have done the 
thing that we said we could do, we are 
ready to undertake something more difficult. 
“Each victory helps us 
Some other to win.” 
Or, as Conington’s translation of Virgil has 
it:— 
“These bring success their zeal to fon; 
They can because they think they can.” 
And it is just as true that many can’t be- 
cause they think they can’t. 


Apply the truth in this “Power Verse:’— 
(1) To Duty.—Duty is sometimes pleasant 


and easy; and we love to say “I can” and 
“IT will’ and to do it. But sometimes it is 


disagreeable and difficult, and seemingly 
dangerous, and we say,—not “I will not,’— 
but “I cannot.” But if it be duty, if it be 
my duty I can do it. “With God all things 
are possible;” and Faith in God 

“Laugs at impossibilities, and cries 

‘It shall be done.’ ™ 

There is always a genuine satisfaction in 
doing our duty, and doing it as well as we 
can. And the more difficult the duty the 
deeper the satisfaction in having done it. 

There is joy in achievement; and the more 
difficult the task the greater the joy of 
achievement (é. g., the student solving a 
difficult problem.) 

Of nothing is this more true than of do- 
ing difficult duty. And so, a man dare say 
of any duty, “I can” for, if it is a duty, God 
stands ready to supply strength for its 
doing. 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 

What you ought to do, therefore, you can 
do. Write that down. Write it with indel- 
ible ink on the tablets of your memory. 
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Write it in the first person. “What I ought 
to do I can do.” Live that brief creed, and 
life will be for you, a grand success. 


(2). Apply the truth to Trial,—to affliction 
in any form,—and it means “I can endure 
any trial that is appointed me in the Provi- 
dence of God.” 

In vs. 11, Paul hints that he has known 
the pinch of want; but he is not discon- 
tented with his poverty. (Read vs. 11-12.) 
He had learned the secret, both “how to be 
abased” without being disheartened, and 
“how to abound” without being injured by 
prosperity (for prosperity often tries a man 
more than adversity does). 

Everywhere and in all things, Paul saw 
God; and “all things work together for 
good” to the man who does that; for he 
sees God in his mercies (in his manifest 
blessings), and gives God thanks; and as 
truly in the trials of life (the blessings in 
disguise), he recognizes God’s hand, God’s 
“chastening,” designed afterward to work 
“the peaceable fruits of righteousness,” and 
he gives God thanks as sincerely, though it 
may be with tearful eyes and aching heart. 

Some of us have seen that wonderful 
miracle of Grace,—a man stripped of all 
that seemed to make his life happy, and 
yet happier, richer, more blessed than he 
was before, because “the loss of all things” 
led to his finding God, or to such experience 
of God’s all-sufficiency as he had never 
known before. The man who has had that 
experience can thank God even for the cross 
which lifts him nearer to the source of all 
goodness and all true blessedness. 

Practically there is no limit to what a 
man can endure through Christ strengthen- 
ing him. (Read the story of Stephen’s 
martyrdom, Acts 7: 51-60.) 


(3) Apply the truth to the battle with 
temptation,—a battle that we all have to 
fight—and it teaches us that victory over 
temptation is possible, that a man need not 
be overcome by temptation, but that he can 
overcome it. See 1 Cor. 10: 18. 

If a man “can do all things’ he can over- 
come temptation; and if he can, it is his 
duty to do it; and no duty is impossible 
to man, for if a thing be impossible it is 
not a duty. Hence, even if a man has lost 
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the power of self-control, and is a drunkard, 
or if he be a kleptomaniac, or a liar, or a 
miser, God can enable him to say of the 
duty of conquering his besetting sin, “I 
CAN.” 


Il. How can he do it? 


How did Paul do it? Through Christ 
strengthening him.” That is the source of 
the power, and the secret of the ability to 
“do all things.” 

And so can we. Not, of course, literally, 
all things, for there are some things that 
we are not intended to do, or fitted to do 
(e. g., to fly with our wings). But “all 
things” that God wants us to do, and which, 
therefore, we ought to do, we can do 
“Through Christ who strengtheneth us.” 

And we can do nothing worth while with- 
out Him. Some of you, perhaps, question 
that last assertion, but it is not mine; it 
is Christ’s. See John, 15: 5. “Be strong,” 
says Paul, in writing to the Ephesians, “Be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
His might.” And it is only as we are 
“strengthened with might by His Spirit in 
the inner man” that we have any real, abid- 
ing strength to resist temptation. to endure 
affliction (aright). or to do difficult or dis- 
agreeable duty faithfully. 

Just here many make a fatal mistake. 
They forget Christ’s wor :—‘“Without me 
ye can do nothing.” They are self-suffi- 
cient. They think they can do many things 
without Christ, and trusting in their own 
strength, they find it weakness; and they 
fall before the temptation, faint under the 
trial, leave the difficult duty undone. We 
need consciously, definitely, resolutely and 
habitually to give ourselves, our business, 
our interests, our families, our affections, 
into God’s, to lead and fashion us as He 
will. 

“Without me”’—we need to get the con- 
viction wrought into our souls—‘Without 
me ye can do nothing.” Without faith in 
My Person, without the spirit of My Life, 
and the sacrifice of My Cross, without the 
principles of My religion, nothing that you 
can do will count in the final reckoning 
when the secrets (and motives) of all 
hearts shall be revealed. But with Christ, 
through Christ strengthening us, we “can 
do ALL things” that it is our duty to do. 
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And if sometimes we fail, and feel broken, 
contrite, discouraged because we have failed, 
and failed because we forgot God, forgot to 
look up to the only true Source of strength, 
in the moment of temptation and need, let 
us still “hope in God.” “A broken and a 
contrite heart He will not despise.” 

Let us tell Him all our failure, all our 
sin, all our sorrow because of our sin, and 
receive His forgiveness and cleansing (1 
John 1: 9). Then, humbled, chastened, 
“sadder but wiser’ men let us face the 
future, not in our own strength, but in the 
strength of the “mighty to save,” and vic- 
tory is ours, the Kingdom is ours. “I can 
do all things through Christ.” 


Some of you who read these lines are 
not Christians, but would like to be,— 
would like to make something worth while 
of your life, but are afraid to commit that 
life to Christ and to His guidance and 
keeping. 

Listen to this converted blasphemer and 
persecutor, now a_ battle-scarred veteran, 
writing from a Roman prison, not far from 
the martyr’s stake and crown awaiting him. 
Hear him say, “I can’—“I can do all 
things,” “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” 

Millions of men, since those triumphant 
words were uttered, have trusted the same 
Saviour, and have found His Grace sufhi- 
cient to enable them to live the Christ-life. 
So will you if you will trust Christ fully, 
and follow Him wholly. 

Then, no matter how hard it may some- 
times be to follow the Light that leads in 
Duty’s path, follow it:— 

“Down to the haven, call your companions, 
Launch your vessel and crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes over the margin, 
After it, follow it. Follow the gleam.” 


Say “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me—I can ‘follow the 
gleam’—I can follow the Christ; and by His 
grace, I will.” 


Being forced to go to work and forced 
to do your best will breed in you temper- 
ance and self-control, diligence and strength 
of will, cheerfulness and content, and a 
hundred virtues which the idle never know. 
—Charles Kingley. 


Marcu, 1914 . 


“A LONG LOOK AHEAD.” 

By Rey. A. MACcGILLIVRAY, D.D. 
(JOINT CONVENER S. S. AND Y. P. S.) 
(An Haster Meeting.) 

Y. P. S. Topic, 12 April. 

(1 Cor. 15: 35-88. Catechism, Q. 15.) 


Among the things we affirm in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed are, “I believe in Jesus Christ 
our Lord who suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried . .. He 
rose again from the dead I believe 
in the resurrection of the body, and the 
life everlasting.” 

We are not left to doubt, and much less 
to fear. Jesus died and rose again. Among 
His words, all of which are precious, there 
is none more comforting, fuller of hope and 
assurance, than His word to the disciple 
whom in the days of His flesh he loved, and 
continues to love. “I am He that liveth 
and was dead and behold I am alive for 
evermore; amen; and have the keys of 
hell and of death.” 

This is the Life-Giver’s testimony to Him- 
self. This is His confirmation of the prom- 
ise, “Because I live ye shall live also.” On 
this the believer bases his hope, sure and 
steadfast, that the life begun here does not 
end when it closes in time. It does not 
end in time with the change which we call 
death, and is only a transition into the pres- 
ence of God where life will reach its final 
and complete consummation. 

While there is an absence of the detail 
that might gratify curiosity, there is a suifi- 
cient assurance of the glory that awaiis, 
when we shall be changed—made like Him 
—be with Him—know Him as we are 
known—see Him as He is. 

1. The Proof of our Resurrection is 
Absolute. 

Christ is our life. “He is now risen from 
the dead and become the first fruits of 
them that slept.” This is the best attested 
fact in the history of that period. 

Another of Christ’s declarations concern- 
ing himself is, “I am the life.” The life 
of the believer is hid with Christ in God, 
because Christ’s declaration to the Father 
is “I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall anyone 
pluck them out of my hand.” The life of the 
believer is abiding. 
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It is a matter of experience rather than 
To those who receive 
Christ, He gives power to become the sons 
of God, and the Son’s heritage is the 
Father’s immortality. He enables us to say 
“I know in whom I have believed” and no- 
thing can separate from the love of God 
“not life nor death,” ete. 


2. The Power is Infinite. 


The power by which we live is Infinite. 
Christ’s assurance to Martha and Mary was 
given for the comfort and encouragement 
of all believers, “I am the resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in me, though 
he were dead yet shall he live, and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in Me _ ghall 
never die,” and back of that we have the 
further assurance that while the existing 
order shall change and heaven and earth 
will pass away to be replaced by a new 
heaven and a new earth, Christ’s word is, 
“My word shall not pass, until all be ful- 
filled.” 


3. In this Assurance Concerning a 
Future Life Lies the Great Motive 
to Faith and Action. 


(a) The call to everyone who cherishes 
this hope is to “purify himself even as 
Christ is pure.” 

When we are looking forward to meeting 
one we know and: love we make preparation 
for such meeting. We seek to know the 
mind and will of the one we delight to 
honor and we strive to conform to the same. 

The believer in immortality holds the 
things of time and sense with a slack hand. 
The treasures on which his heart’s affections 
are set are stored at the right hand of the 
Father, for is he not risen with Christ in 
his belief and aspiration and of those who 
give heed to the Gospel call, “If ye then be 
risen with Christ seek those things which 
are above where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God.” “Set your affection on things 
above; not on things on the earth for ye 
are dead and your life is hid with Christ 
in God.” “When Christ who is our life 
shall appear, then shall we also appear wich 
Him in glory.” 

(0) There is in it a further call to faith- 
fulness in service. 

In the more full and satisfying sense 
Christ ig continually coming, coming daily 
in the impartation of His spirit and power 
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and coming at the end of our day of service 
here as he said, “I will come again and re- 
ceive you unto myself that where I abide 
there ye may also dwell.” 

Surely everyone who cherishes this prom- 
ise will be diligent that, at His coming he 
may be “found of Him in peace without spot 
and blameless? 

We do well to take short views of lize 
and duty, doing with patient and diligent 
hands the work that lies nearest us, but 
in the terms of our topic, when we think 
of results and rewards we take “A long 
look ahead” remembering that nothing is 
forgotten before God and in Him all things 
work out to completion. 
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This takes everything that is dead and 
formal out of creed and life to-day. It takes 
all bitterness out of bereavement and sor- 
row. It takes all fear out of the thought 
of death, for, as he said, “I am He that 
liveth and was dead and behold I am alive 
forevermore. I have the keys of life und 
of death.” A Friend Almighty is in con- 
trol. 

The words of the Great Apostle come to 
us with a fuller meaning, “Therefore, my 
beloved Brethren be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, for as much as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 


IMMANUEL: GOD WITH US. 
By GEORGINA MARSHALL. 


God with us when our youthful feet are 
treading 

Life’s untried ways with.steps uncertain, 
slow; 

Unseen a Presence goes before us, thread- 
ing 

The thorny paths along which we must go. 


God with us when temptations fierce assail 
us, 

As o’er the toilsome road our way we 
wend, 

This sure and certain help will never fail 


us, 
His Hand will guide, uphold unto the end. 


God with us when, the hopes of earth de- 
parted, 

We view our dead with dry, unseeing eyes, 

His voice breathes comfort to us, broken 
hearted, 

And points our erring vision to the skies. 


God with us when the way is dark and 
dreary, 

When courage fails, and strength is well- 
nigh spent, 

When years seem over long and hearts 
are weary 

He speaks to us, and lo! we are content. 


And when the night of Life is swiftly fall- 
ing, 

When on our souls there strikes Death’s 
solemn knell, 

May we then hear His loving accents call- 
ing 

Forever, God with us—Immanuel! 


WHERE TO SKATE. 


The river gleams bright in the white moon- 
light 
Where the merry skaters wheel 
While the woodland echoes the joyous shout 
And the music of ringing steel. 
Just out where the smooth ice tempts the 
feet 
You may see a warning sign 
That calls to all who may stop to see— 
“Keep away from the danger line.” 


And just so it is in life, dear heart; 
No matter how smooth and fair 
The surface may be, you will find it true 
That the danger point is there. 
There’s the first wrong thought and the first 
wrong deed, 
There are card rooms, cigars and wine, 
To lure the feet, but remember, dear, 
“Keep away from the danger line.” 
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Don’t try how near you may venture, lad, 
Nor circle with daring feet; 
Just right about face, nor look behind, 
For honor oft lies in retreat. 
Don’t stop to parley or question, dear, 
Or scoff at the friendly sign, 
For the wise are they who will read and 
heed— 
“Keep away from the danger line.” 
—Sel. 
To live well in the quiet routine of life; 
to fill a little space because God wills it; 
to go on cheerfully with a petty round of 
little duties, little avocations; to smile for 
the joys of the others when the heart is 
aching—who does this, his works will fol- 
low him. He may not be a hero to the 
world, but he is one of God’s heroes,— 
Dean Farrar. 


Life and Work 
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THE MAISTER AND THE BAIRNS. 


The Maister sat in a wee cot hoose, 
To the Jordan’s waters near; 

An’ the fisher folk were crooded roon’ 
The Maister’s words tae hear. 


An’ e’en the bairns frae the near-haun 
streets 
Were mixin’ wi’ the thrang; 
Laddies and lassies wi’ wee bare feet 
Stan’in’ the crood amang. 


An’ yin o’ the twal’ at the Maister’s side 
Stood up and cried alood— 
“Come, come, bairns, this’ is nae place for 
ye’; 
Rin hame frae oot the crood!”’ 


But the Maister said, as they turned awa’— 
“Let the bairnies come tae Me!”’ 
An’ He gathered them roon Him where 
He sat, 
An’ liftit yin on His knee. 


Ay, He gathered them roon Him where 
He sat, 
And straikit their bonnie hair; 
An’ He said to the won’erin’ fisher folk 
That crooded aroon’ Him there— 


“Send na the weans awa’ frae Me, 
But raither the lesson learn— 
That nane’ll win in at heaven’s yett 

That isna like tae a bairn!”’ 


An’ He that was o’ oor kith an’ kin, 
Yet a great Prince ower us a’, 
Gaithered the wee vins in His airms 
An’ blessed them yin an’ a’. 
* * * ok * %* 
O Thou wha watchest the ways o’ men, 
Keep oor feet i’ the heavenly airt, 
An bring us at last tae Thy hame abune, 
As leal as the bairns in heart.—Sel. 


FOR SPIRITUAL HEALTH. 


The health of a human body depends 
upon its. exhalations as well as upon its 
inhalations. It is reported that a boy who 
was to personate a shining cherub in a 
play, on being covered over with a coating 
of gold leaf, which entirely closed the 
pores of the skin, died in consequence, be- 
fore relief could be afforded. 

Woe to the Christian who gets so gold- 
leafed over with his wealth that the pores 
of his sympathy are shut, and the outgoing 
of his charity restrained. He is thence- 
forth dead spiritually. though he may 
have a name to live.—Ex. 


HIS CONSECRATION. 
By ARCHIBALD McILBOY, EDMONTON. 


For the Record 

There was consternation on the Sab- 
bath at the close of the morning service, 
when Rev. David Gilfillan announced his 
resignation. 

It was not so much the fact of the resig- 
nation, itself, that astonished the people, 
as the object of it. The one and only 
reason which the young minister gave for 
resigning this splendid west end charge 
was, that he might be free to take up mis- 
sion work in the slums. 


“The ‘slums!’ such a man go to the 
slums! What an idea!” They knew there 
were such places, and that missionaries 
were labouring there, but they always 
thought, if they thought of the matter at 
all, that they were workers of an inferior 
quality, 


The wonder at this strange decision was 
by no means lessened when David intim- 
ated to the members of Session and 
Board of Managers, who crowded into the 
vestry, after the service, that his mind 
was fully made up, and that he purposed, 
not. only to minister to the slum dwellers, 
but to live among them, that he might be 
the means of doing them more good. 


“Live amongst them’’! exclaimed the 
clerk of Session. ‘Why, my dear Sir, you 
do not know what it means. The idea is 
most impracticable. It is a mad thing for 
a man like you to attempt, and you will 
be sure to regret the step before many 
months have passed.” 


“T think not,’’ was the quiet response. 
“IT have counted the cost. The Master 
was not above such work, and neither 
should be his disciple.’’ 


“Yes, but think of the different condi- 
tions under which we now live; and the 
claims of society.’’ 


“T have thought of these things.’ 

“My dear Sir, you are simply throwing 
yourself away.’’ 

“T am giving myself away, and so did 
the Son of God.’’ 

“Of what use will all your scholarship 
be now, for which you have worked so 
hard?” 


It was the chairman of the Board who 
said this, and the remark was allowed to 
pass, but it cost David his first momentary 
pang of doubt regarding his decision, 
causing him to wonder if he should, after 
all, turn aside from men who were so 
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ignorant as to not recognize that the mis- 
sion field, whether at home or abroad, 
called for men of the very highest attain- 
ments, as well as of the most consecrated 
lives. 


So, the meeting broke up, the members 
being impressed with the feeling that the 
young minister had not taken the step 
lightly, but after careful and serious con- 
sideration. They could not help admiring 
him, too, but it was the pitying admira- 
tion extended to one who throws away the 
solidities of life to follow a phantom. 


The news spread like wildfire, being 
more than a nine days’ wonder in the city. 
The young and adventurous thought it 
was a “plucky proceeding.” The wise, 
elderly folk gravely shook their heads. 
The ‘‘Ladies Aid’? members, and those of 
kindred Societies, were perplexed, and, it 
must be admitted, in the main, disappoint- 
ed. Many faithful followers of Christ re- 
joiced, and gave thanks to His name. 


David, once his mind was made up, 
used no half measures, neither did he 
make any fuss, or, in the slightest degree, 
pose as a martyr or a hero. He simply 
went about his accustomed duties, clos- 
ing what might be called his ministry to 
the rich and the great, and, as soon as 
arrangements could be completed, he was 
installed in a down town district, under 
the City Mission Board. 


He disposed of the greater part of his 


household effects, merely reserving as 
much as made comfortable the small place 
that was to be his home. 


The uppermost thought in his heart, as 
he left the beautiful, well-appointed 
house, was one of deep gratitude to God, 
who considered him worthy of promotion 
to the higher’ service. Many of his 
friends and contemporaries set themselves 
to watch carefully what they called the 
“experiment,” their views being very 
varied as to how it would turn out. 


Miles away, in the country, in a certain 
farm house, a woman, amidst her prayers 
and tears, thought herself honoured above 
her fellows, honored far beyond what she 
expected or deserved. She, like her son, 
looked upon the change as a big step to- 
ward the higher life. Her first letter to 
him was like a voice from above. 


“My dear David,’? she wrote, ““Those 
who do not believe in a prayer hearing 
and a prayer answering God, can never 
surely have trusted His goodness to any 
extent. 

‘‘When I received your letter, announc- 
ing the step you were about to take, and 
all the deep searchings of heart which 


led up to it, I felt more deeply thankful 


than I did for anything else that ever be- 
fel you or me. 
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“I will not deny the sense of pride I 
experienced as one after another of your 
college honours were announced in the 
public Press. A mother’s’ weakness (and 
we all are weak, especially where our dear 
ones are concerned) was gratified when 


you were called to the west end city 
charge. 


“But, believe me, the feelings which I 
experienced over these happenings were 
dull and insipid compared to what I felt 
When you made me aware that you had re- 
solved, by God’s help, to consecrate your- 
self anew to mission work. 


“IT am fully assured that my prayers 
are being answered, for when I dedicated 
you to God’s service, I gave you up un- 
reservedly, knowing that the soldier at 
the lonely outpost is just as useful as he 
who is at the right hand of the comman- 
der-in-chief, 

“Do as He may direct you, David; go 
Wherever He may send you. Your mother 
will still be praying that you may be not 
only filling the place where you are need- 


ed, but the place where you are needed 
most.’’ 


The “experiment” is working success- 
fully, so far. It certainly was a change 
at first for the brilliant young minister to 
address an audience of five and twenty 
people in a somewhat dingy little hall, 
but now the crowds flock to his services; 
and he, as opportunity offers, joins with 
a noble band of workers who conduct 
meetings at the street corners, telling the 
ee crowds of the life that ig life in- 
eed. 


THE GREAT HOME DESTROYER. 


J. J. KELSO. 


The awful devastation wrought in the 
home by the drink traffic accounts for the 
fact that every sociai worker I know is 
a prohibitionist. Not a day passes that 
does not reveal some tragedy directly 
traceable to drunkenness. It is the pre- 
ponderating cause of the cruelty and ne- 
glect of children, that engages the atten- 
tion of Christian Aid Societies. It breaks 
up homes and fills public institutions, and 
what is even worse, it breaks hearts and 
forces thousands to endure a living death. 


Thank God its ravages are being checked 
year by year and the day is approaching 
when it will no longer be a legalized busi- 
ness in Canada. We cannot hope to en- 
tirely eliminate intoxicants, but surely 
they can be put under the same restric- 
tions as other poisons! 


In Peru, all persons entering Protestant 


meeting places—even bishops—must possess 
tickets of admission. 
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THE FARMER’S “LAZIEST SON.” 
A Story for Fathers—and Mothers. 


“Looks like we’d have an early fall,” re- 
marked Grimes the storekeeper to his cus- 
tomer, Stephen Larwell. 

“Yes, all the signs do point that way, I’m 
a bit behind in my work, too; been short 
of help ever since John took it into his 
head to go West.” 

“That your boy?” Mr. Grimes glanced ‘to- 
ward a rugged boy in the rear of the wagon 
among the sacks of feed. 

“Yes, that’s my youngest. The only one 
left at home now, and I must say he’s the 
laziest son I’ve got.” 

“That so? Well now that’s bad. 
farm’s no place for shiftlessness.” 

“You're right,” agreed Mr. Larwell as he 
gathered up the reins. “Of course Stub does 
a good many chores but he ain’t like John 
and Tom used to be when it comes to work. 
Steady them bags, there, Stub, when we 
round this corner.” 


The 


Stub had made no outward sign that he 
heard this brutally frank estimate of his 
working value, except that his face took on 
a dull red under the blotch of freckles, and 
his eyes smarted with his feeling of in- 
justice. 

He was not yet old enough to understand 
that time lends a certain halo, and that his 
father had said the same thing about his 
brothers when they were at home. He had 
none of this knowledge to comfort him, and 
as Mr. Larwell was not a talkative man the 
boy had abundant opportunity to brood over 
the hurt during the tedious ride home. 


He wasn’t lazy. Every instinct within him 
called out in refutation of that. Didn’t he 
feed calves, and carry wood, and drive 
horses, and pick berries, and hoe weeds, and 
do everything else that a sixteen-year-old 
boy with only one pair of legs, and a per- 
fectly normal habit of getting tired after 
twelve or fourteen hours’ work, could oe 
expected to do—and now they called him 
lazy! 


It was growing dusk when they reached 
home, and Stub hurried into the house with 
the groceries while his father drove straight 
to the granary. 

“See here, Aunt Dorcas,’ he called ex- 
citedly, forgetting his heartache for a mo- 
ment. ‘We’ve brought you the nicest churn 
you ever saw. Ain’t it a beauty? It cost 
fifty cents more than the eggs came to, but 
I did a couple of errands for Mr. Jones 
while dad was at the mill, and he threw 
off that much.” 

Aunt Dorcas looked at the long-coveted 
churn and said tartly. “It’s well enough, I 
guess. But you forgot to wash your hands, 
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didn’t you?” and she walked into the kit- 
chen. 


With the hurt of the afternoon still sting- 
ing, Stub wondered, as he scrubbed his hands 
at the wash-bench, if mothers were like 
that, too. Stub’s mother died before he 
could remember, and Aunt Dorcas was the 
only woman their home had known. 


It was against Aunt Dorcas’ principles to 
let a child go hungry or cold, and when 
supper was ready she called peremptorily 
for Stub. 

“TI don’t want any supper—I’m tired,” the 
boy mumbled, as he slipped out of the back 
door. 


“Tired!” sniffed Aunt Dorcas, setting the 
plate of steaming corn bread upon the table 
before she looked up. ‘My mother used to 
tell me to ‘put tired to tired and at it 
acain. — 


Out in the stable where the row of sleek 
Holsteins were stanchioned, Stub found cotu- 
fort. He threw his arm around old Coron- 
na and leaned his shocky head against her 
sleek cheek. She seemed to like the fami- 
liar caress and stood chewing her cud con- 
tentedly, as if to tell him that worry wasn’t 
worth while. 


The next in line reached round and play- 
fully nibbled his coat, while Blue-bell, at 
the other side of the stable, mooed wist- 
fully, as if to show that she too would like 
some attention. 


The boy stroked the glossy coat of his 
favorite, and began already to feel the balm 
of comradeship. His cows understood—he 
was sure they did. Comradeship and ap- 
preciation were what he longed for, though 
he did not clearly understand it himself. 


It was appreciation he had craved when 
he spent the whole afternoon pounding 
white sand and carrying water to scour 
Aunt Dorcas’ kitchen floor. He had made 
it as white as her pantry shelves, and when 
in his enthusiasm he cried out, “See, Aunt 
Dorcas, doesn’t it look nice?” she eyed it 
critically and answered, “It does very well, 
but you forgot to put away the pails.” 

Stub’s father was much the same. He was 
just and honest with his children, but he 
believed that they should do things because 
they had been taught to obey. It never, 
apparently, had entered his head that a boy 
could be industrious from a sense of loyuity 
and love for his work. 


Both Stub and his father had many 
things to learn, and the lesson came quite 
unexpectedly. 


The “equinoctial” storms were over, and 
the clearing weather brought a portentous 
chill to the air. Mr. Larwell came home 
from town at ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
and gave the reins to Stub with a look of 
anxiety. 
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“What's the matter, Stephen?” inquired 
his sister, coming from the garden with a 
golden pumpkin in her arms. 


“The government weather report was just 
in as I left town, and they say killing 
frosts to-night and to-morrow night. It'll 
mean the ruination of my _ ensilage. I 
wouldn’t mind a light touch, but one or 
two killing frosts, and there’d be no use 
putting it up at all.” 

His glance swept past the two red 
silos standing up against the barn like a 
couple of giant fire-crackers. He looked be- 
yond, to the fields of waving corn which 
he had hoped to gather while the stalks 
were still green, and the corn “in the milk,” 
and pack securely in his air-tight silos. 


Stub’s eyes followed his father’s, and he 
was quick to grasp the meaning of the situa- 
tion. 


“They’re working tooth and nail over to 
Simpson’s,” observed his sister, “No use 
trying to get that shredder.” 


“No, they’ll not be through for three days 
yet, and every man in the neighbourhood 
is tied up there.” 


Stub stepped forward eagerly. 
couldn’t I cut it, father?” 


“What could you do? It would take three 
reapers from now till dark to get that corn 
down.” 


“Tf three reapers could do it in eight 
hours one reaper could do it in twenty-four,” 
_Stub answered doggedly. 


You seem to forget that the reaper won't 
run itself. It needs a man to manage that, 
and itll take me every minute to get the 
silo in shape.” 


“T can manage it,—I’m sure I can,” the 
boy answered in a tense voice. “I helped 
John last year. We have two teams, and 
they could change off. Please let me try, 
father!” 


Something in the pitiful eagerness of the 
boy’s tone touched the father, and he 
answered more kindly than usual: ‘Well, 
well, go ahead and begin it if you want to. 
Maybe I'll be able to find a hand some- 
where.” 


“Why 


Stub took his lunch with him into the 
field, so as not to lose any time. At three 
o'clock his father brought the fresh team, 
and took the others back for a good feed 
and a careful rubbing down, so as to be 
ready for their next turn. 


At six o’clock Stub came in for a warm 
meal, so stiff from the continuous strain 
that he could hardly walk. His eyes had 
a happy light in them, though, as he looked 
back over the immense field, over one-third 
of which was strewn with the jagyved bun- 
dles. More than one-third done! And get 
Stub knew that the remainder would go 
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much more slowly. Neither he nor the 
horses would be as fresh as at first. but 
there was a full moon! He was thankful 
for that. 

“Well, ready to quit?” his father asked 
banteringly, as he slid into his chair at 
the supper-table. 

“No, sir,” answered Stub steadily, “I ex- 
pect to work all night.” 

“That’s likely, big a sleepy-head as you 
are. We'll likely find you fast asleep in 
the middle of a row before ten o’clock.” 


“Now, Stephen, you quit plaguing the 
boy,” bristled Aunt Dorcas with unexpected 
ardor. “Can’t you see he’s half dead now? 
You lay down here on che settee,” she added 
after the meal was over. An hour’s sleep 
will do you worlds of good, and I'll call 
you at seven sharp,—honest, I will.” 


The boy sank gratefully upon the couch. 
The hour’s rest refreshed him wonderfully, 
and to his surprise he found his father 
prepared to go with him to the field to see 
him get a start. 


“Now, Stub, you take this heavy coat and 
these mittens, cautioned Aunt Doreas. “‘It’l 
be powerful sharp to-night; the stars are 
glistening just like December. Ill s3end 
your lunch out when your father brings you 
the fresh horses at midnight.” 


The hunter’s moon sailed serenely across 
the frosty sky. The horses were fresh, and 
the bundles fell from the shelf of the binder 
almost as fast as the nuts-that were drop- 
ping from the hickory-tree by the edge of 
the field. Stub sang for awhile, and the 
whip-poor-will down by the creek answered 
him, 

By ten o’clock the horses were beginning 
to tire, and an unconquerable drowsiness 
was creeping over Stub. It began to look 
as if his father’s prediction might come true. 
Twice he dropped into a doze, and wakened 
with a start as he nearly lost his balance 
when the horses stopped at the end of a 
row. 


In desperation he dismounted and walked 
beside his team. Finally he took off his 
cap and turned somersaults in the frosty 
grass until he was sufficiently awake that 
he dared trust himself on the reaper again. 


At last he heard the grateful sound of 
the clanging harness, the dull thud of heavy- 
footed horses as his father brought the 
fresh team at midnight. 


“Fere’s a hot lunch for you. Spread this 
blanket down to sit on. Aunt Dorcas made 
the coffee good and strong,” said his father 
with a solicitude he had never shown before. 

The half-famished boy uncovered the sav- 
ory lunch, and looked at it with incredulous 
eyes. 

“Did Aunt Dorcas send me all this?” he 
asked in amazement. “Fried apple pies,— 
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why, did she make them on purpose for me 
in the middle of the night?’ he gasped. 


“Yes, she’s been workin’ ’round most all 
night,” answered his father, as he hitched 
the fresh team to the harvester. “Now, 
son,” he added, after Stub had finished 
every crumb of the lunch and was about 
to begin work again, “if you get too tired 
out, you'd better quit. Better lose a few 
acres of corn than to lose a boy, you know,” 
and he glanced anxiously at the boy’s tense 
figure. “I feel like I ought to rest you a 
spell, but I can’t see well enough to keep 
the rows in this dim light,” he added awk- 
wardly as he started back toward the house. 


The unexpected thoughtfulness of his aunt, 
and his father’s solicitude, did for his flag- 
ging spirits what the hot lunch had done 
for his body. Every vestige of drowsiness 
had left him. The hoarfrost settling upon 
the dark green of the corn-blades seemed 
to him like a challenge, as he urged the 
horses forward. 


At two o’clock, however, the temporary 
exhilaration had spent itself, and the old 
ache was settling in every muscle of fiis 
thoroughly chilled body. Another half-hour, 
and the rows seemed to zigzag before hiin. 
Once or twice he reeled dizzily, barely sav- 
ing himslf from falling on the sharp knives 
below. Then he rode in a sort of daze, turn- 
ing the corners mechanically, and letting 
the horses take their own course. 


After what seemed to him ages, the first 
streaks of red appeared in the sky, and he 
knew it was near daybreak. There was 
only a little patch of the corn still uncut, 
but the biting pain was in his arms and 
his legs again, and it seemed to him that 
he must cry out. Could he ever finish the 
field? Oh, the pain—the terrible pain! 


Just then a familiar “moo” floated across 
the frosty air from the distant cow-stable. 
It seemed to the boy like a word of, en- 
couragement from a friend who loved him; 
and his benumbed fingers grasped the reins 
with fresh determination. 


“T’ll show them I’m not the laziest son 
my father has,” he whispered between nis 
chattering teeth. “I’m not his laziest son 
I’m not his laziest son,’ he kept up in a 
sort of sing-song, as he braced his feet and 
held on to the reins hard to overcome the 
awful swaying of the corn rows. 


After an eternity, as it seemed to him, 
the last stalk was cut and the horses 
stopped. He sat there on the reaper too 
dazed to attempt to dismount. He looked 
around dully at a sound behind him. It 
was Aunt Dorcas, her striped woolen shawl 
pinned over her head, and a steaming pit- 
cher in her hand. 


“Here, Stubbie, boy, drink this hot soup. 
Itll put a bit of life in you again.” She 
held the pitcher to his lips, and steadied 
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him with her free arm as he swayed un- 
steadily in his seat. 


The hot soup revived him after a little, 
and with his aunt’s help he unhitched the 
team. “Why, Aunt Dorcas, how did you 
happen to be up so early?” he asked after a 
little, as his brain began to clear. 


“Why, child, I couldn’t sleep—nor your 
father either—I’ve watched every round 
you've made for the last three hours. It 
was just light enough so’t I could make 
out the horses when they passed the corner.” 


The boy’s heart was bursting with grati- 
tude, but for the life of him he couldn’t 
speak. 

His father met them as they reached the 
barn. “Just turn ’em into the stalls here,” 
he directed. ‘“I’ll tend to them later. Let's 
get this boy into the house.” 


Aunt Doreas had a hot bath ready for 
him, and her own bed lay open, soft, and 
inviting. His father came in just as his 
aching head touched the pillow. “Now, 
Stub, you’re not to stir out of here to-day. 
To-night has seen the biggest September 
freeze we've known in twenty years, and 
you’ve done more than any man in saving 
our corn.” 


Stub looked up at his father wistfully. 
“Then, father, you’ll take it back? You 
don’t think I’m the laziest son you’ve got?” 

“Why, my boy!” Mr. Larwell’s’ voice 
broke. ‘You haven’t been remembering that 
foolish thing I said, have you? Why, Stub! 
you're all I’ve got!” The old man bent his 
face until it touched the freckled one on 
the pillow, and for the first time in their 
lives father and son wept together.—In S. S. 
Times. 


THE CENTRE OF LIFE. 


In spite of the difficulties that attend 
human life. it is all comprehended in a 
few simple principles easily apnlied. 

The first principle is establishing right 
relationship with God, the center and 
source of life and power. Guided and 
strengthened by the spirit of the Master 
of men, we may then establish right rela- 
tionship with the world that surrounds us, 
with people. 

We get into trouble as we become selfish 
and selfconscious, and tell ourselves that 
we can not do what we ought to do, or 
that it would not pay us to do it. It is 
so much better to apply the simple test of 
rigot and wrong, to square all our 
relationships by the Golden Rule, to let 
God guide us. 

We can attain to this standard of liv- 
ing only as we cultivate the spiritual side 
of our nature, only as we seek constant 
communion with the Holy Spirit, and 
through prayer and faith make not self, 
but service, the great passion of our lives. 
—Rolfe Cobleigh. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGES. 


By Rev. J. W. Dinsmore, D. D. 


The life of God in his own soul is the es- 
sential requisite in the equipment of a min- 
ister of Christ. Natural talents, thorough 
education, intellectual discipline, facility in 
public address, tact, judgment, knowledge of 
the world and of men, and many other like 
things are valuable, and add no little to the 
efficiency of the minister of the gospel. 


But not one of them seems to be absolute- 
ly essential. Men who are serizsusly lacking 
in one or more of these advantages, have 
sometimes been men of great usefulness and 
even of eminent power as witnesses for 
Christ. But no man who is without the 
life of God in his own soul can be a genuine 
minister of the Gospel. Whatever else he 
may have, without that he is sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. And the deeper, 
the stronger, the more pervasive and power- 
ful this life of God in his own soul, the 
better fitted he is for his great office. 


Among the objects for which our theo- 
logical seminaries exist, as set forth in the 
constitution of most of them, the cultiva- 
tion of vital godliness and personal holiness 
has the very first and foremost place, and 
all other work of the institution should 
be secondary and subordinate to this. What- 
ever else is neglected, under no circum- 
stances, may this be neglected. 


Do our seminaries, as a matter of fact, 
give to this specialty the importance it de- 
serves? ‘The curriculum has been so ex- 
tended, so many subjects have been em- 
bodied in it, that have but a quasi relation 
to the specific work of the minister, and 
the range of studies has come to cever so 
large a field, that there is danger of under- 
valuing, if not neglecting the chief and cen- 
tral thing for which these seminaries exist. 


“Subjects that really belong in the depart- 
ment of economics, sociology, ete., are now 
included in the curriculum of some of our 
seminaries, and much importance is attached 
to them. What have such studies to do with 
fitting a minister for his special work? 


And is there not danger of the emphasis 
being transferred from the strictly religious 
and spiritual to the secular or semi-secular? 
is there not danger of exalting the scholas- 
tic over the spiritual? Danger of putting the 
whole interest and effort of the institution 
into the business of making men up-to-date, 
instead of making them deeply earnest men 
of God? 


Not long ago I heard the popular pastor 
of one of our large congregations say from 
hig pulpit that, during his student days in 
the seminary he attended, his soul was like 
to have been frozen to death by the semin- 
ary prayer-meetings, which were led by 
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the members of the faculty, so cold, formal 
and perfunctory were they, and that it was 
all he could do to keep his religious in- 
terest alive during his seminary course. 


I could not but contrast his experience 
with my own, when I was a student at 
Allegheny, fifty years and more ago. Dur- 
ing my time in that venerable institution, 
a prayer-meeting was held every Satarday 
morning in the chapel, which was conducted 
entirely by the professors, and was attended 
by the entire student body. One professor 
presided, but all of them were present on 
the platform, and bore some share in the 
service. 


I think that, all in all, these were the 
most remarkable and blessed meetings of 
the kind I have ever attended in the whole 
course of my life. Often, indeed usually, 
they were fairly pentecostal. What may be 
called a powerful revival was continuous in 
the seminary during my course. Well do 
I remember how the eminent and saintly 
men who were then professors—Elliott, Ja- 
cobus, Plumer and Wilson—used to send up 
their prayers with strong crying and tears, 
in behalf of the students, and how they used 
to pour out their souls in the most tender, 
searching and often impassioned exhorta- 
tions and persuasions. The place was often 
a veritable Bochim, the professors and 
students alike being in tears, and sometimes 
there was not a little audible sobbing. 


There was nothing in the slightest degree 
hysterical, or merely emotional in all this. 
But there was a profound sense of the 
presence and power of God in the place, and 
the effect on the religious life of the: stu- 
dents was profound and lasting. The mem- 
ory of those blessed meetings is with me 
still, and not only so, but the hallowed in- 
fluence and impression of them have lain 
like a benediction on my life during all 
these intervening years.—Philadelphia Pres- 
byterian. 


THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 


If a country minister must understand 
farming and work on a farm, then must 
not a city minister understand banking 
and work in a bank, or iron manufacture 
and work in an iron mill, or the insurance 
business and sell insurance to his parish- 
ioners? 

Further, if the preacher is to teach the 
farmer how to farm, should not the farmer 
turn the tables and teach the preacher how 
to preach. 


This theory of salvation by sociology, 
of raising the religious level of a com- 
munity by raising potatoes, adding to or 
substituting for a minister’s proper train- 
ing the skill of a poultry expert and horse 
doctor, soon reaches the absurd.—The 
Presbyterian Banner. 


The Children’s Pages 


MEN WANTED. 
As Ministers and Missionaries. 


But why put this notice on the boys’ pages 
of the Record? Why not put it on the men’s 
pages? 

Because boys are men in the making, and 
men, when they are made, are usually what 
they were in the making. 


Most boys decide in boyhood what their - 


life work will be; and most men are what 
they choose in boyhood. 

Of the boys who are reading these lines, 
some are planning to be farmers. Most of 
the men who are farmers to-day looked for- 
ward to it from boyhood. 

Other boys are planning to be workers 
in iron or wood or stone or some other 
thing. Others again are looking to a life 
of business, trade, commerce. Still others 
would like to be lawyers, doctors or en- 
gineers. 

Most of the men who are following these 
and other lines of work, had an idea, when 
quite young, what they would like to be, 
and have followed it. Of course there are 
many exceptions, but this is the rule. 
~In the same way many of our ministers 
and missionaries heard some missionary ad- 
dress, or read some missionary story, when 
quite young, that turned their thoughts 
that way. Or, better still, their father or 
mother or Sunday School teacher—or minis- 
ter—talked to them about this work when 
they were children, and now they are doing 
their life work, in a patient and faithful 
way, trying to make other lives better and 
happier. 

Boys, you will be the men of a few years 
hence. Jesus wants many of you as minis- 
ters and missionaries. 

Who will answer, gladly saying— 
“Here am I, send me, send me.” 


Some Reasons Why You Should do This. 


(1) One reason is that the world needs 
you, and must have men and women doing 
this work, or sin and hopelessness will settle 
down upon the world like a pall. The only 


7 gave Himself. 


thing that can give help and hope to the 
world is the glad Message that Jesus died to 
save the world from sin and death, and 
there must be men and women to carry 
that Message if it is to be carried at all. 

(2) A second reason why the call is so 
loud to the boys and girls who are reading 
these lines, is that the world was never so 
open to that Message as it now is. 

There are hundreds of millions of men 
and women and boys and girls who never 
heard the glad Message that Jesus came 
to seek and to save, and all that is needed 
is some one to carry that Message to them. 
Will you be one to do it? 

(3) A third reason is that it is only fair 
to these people that you should do so. You 
owe it to them. You know of that Saviour. 
They do not know. He loved them when 
He gave Himself, just as He loved you. Is 
it fair that you should keep the good news 
to yourself? 

(4) Another reason is His example. He 
Should you not give your- 
self? Not merely some money that you 
may earn, but yourself, to do the work for 
which He gave Himself. 

(5) The great reason why you should give 
your life to this work is the Saviour’s com- 
mand,—“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” 

Ask yourself, my laddie, my lassie, “Does 
He mean me, when He says ‘Go ye’.” Or 
better still—ask yourself—“Does He not 
mean me?” Or best of all—‘He means me; 
and with His help, I'l] do it.” 

Remember this; it is pretty certain that 
if you choose to be a minister or a mission- 
ary you will never regret it. And the far- 
ther on you get in life, the more thankful 
will you be that you chose it. Still more 
thankful will you be at the end of life, and 
thankful, most of all, for ever and ever. 


Girls Wanted as Deaconesses and 
Missionaries. 


But this some other time. Meantime, 
girls, read the above words written to the 
boys, and see how far they apply to you. 


132 
JIMMIE: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


“And can’t you enter, Ned?” 

“I don’t see how I can possibly, Jimmie; 
for it costs so much to hire a wheel, and 
we haven’t any spare cash, you know.” 


Jimmie drew himself closer into his big 
brother’s arms, and sat quite silent. Sud- 
denly he sat upright, with a jerk that sent 
a twinge of pain through his twisted back, 
and began to pound Ned’s shoulder vigor- 
ously in his excitement. 


“Yes, you can, you can! You can take 
the crutch money, and it don’t make no odds 
about me. We’ll get some more, and any- 
way, one of the old ones is good yet. Say 
you will, Ned! Say you will, please!” 


Ned’s face had grown a dusky red, and 
his eyes were shining. Since mother died 
he had given up everything for Jimmie— 
poor Jim, with the back that was had 
o’ nights! He had scarcely dared let him- 


self think of the public school bicycle race, ~ 


announced in black letters from every tree 
and fence as to take place next week. He 
had practised whenever he could borrow a 
wheel, and the fellows were good-natured 
enough to lend theirs frequently. 


“Why don’t you say yes, Ned? I want 
you to; and then, when you get the prize, 
you can buy them easy, and have a lot left 
over.” 


“Jimmie, you’re a brick; and I just will 
try! Tl get that wheel that’s for rent at 
Murray’s, and if I don’t z-i-p along! You 
won’t be able to see me for the dust.” 


For days after that Ned was in a fever 
of excitement. When it came to bedtime 
every night Jimmie settled himself at the 
foot of the bed and Ned was rubbed. The 
weak little hands seemed tireless as they 
pinched and pounded at the muscles of arms 
and legs. 


“Y’m the trainer,’ Jim declared, “and my 
man’s got to win.” 


The night before the race poor little Jim 
was very restless, and Ned was up with him 
nearly all night. The rubbing and the con- 
stant strain of excitement had made inroad 
on Jim’s small supply of strength. As the 
two sat at breakfast, heavy-eyed, pale-faced, 
and very tired, they looked at each other 
half despairingly. 

“Tt’s no use, Jim. I can’t go. 
and you aren’t fit to be left.” 


Then Jim burst into tears. All the weari- 
ness and nervousness came out in the tor- 
rent of sobs that shook his frail body. 


Ned was frightened. “Jimmie, don’t cry! 
I will race, and I’ll win, too. Chirk up 
now, Jimmie! I'll take you down myself, 
and you can sit on the stand and yell when 
I go by.” 


“VYe-es, I will,” choked Jimmie, 


I feel rocky, 


oT 1h yell 
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for all I’m worth.” 


Two hours later the ladies on the grand- 
stand noticed a childish figure with a pale, 
eager face bending over the railing, and as 
the half-clad contestants whirled into place 
below, Jim leaned far out and waved his 
hand frantically. 


It was time for the start. All was silence, 
then a ringing note and they were off. The 
yellow colors on Ned’s arm flashed in the 
sun as he sped past, the rented wheel kept 
pace with the others. Around once more, 
and Jimmie’s face was white. Ned was fall- 
ing behind. Two, three, had passed him, 
and the others were gaining steadily. <A 
cheer went up for the blue, for the red. 


Then the little trainer gathered himself 
together and in shrill treble called:—‘‘Yel- 
ler! yeller! Rah, rah! Go it, Ned!” 


Ned glanced up. His face was set, and 
by a glance he lost ground. But his cour- 
age was renewed, and he struggled on. Jim 
turned in desperation to the crowd behind. 


“Please won’t you yell for Ned? Yell for 
my Ned, the one with yellow, yellow, yel- 
low! Rah, rah, rah!” He pounded with 
his crutch, he clapped his hands, he 


screamed; and the crowd caught his en- 
thusiasm. One good-natured young men 
started it, and little by little the whole 


stand appreciated the situation, and in a 
moment was on its feet, giving deafening 
shouts for “the yellow, yellow!” interspersed 
with “Brace up, Ned!” Go it, Ned! Rah, 
rah, rah!” 


It came to Ned in a dream as he whirled 
past. He heard his name, he heard the 
cheer. Perhaps he was winning. He did 
not dare to look. Once more around. Jie 
bent over the bar, and his muscles turned 
to steel. He passed the red with a sudden 
spurt, and the blue was just ahead. He is 
gaining; his handle reaches the other’s 
saddle, passes it, and with desperate plunge 
the rented wheel has cleared the line, und 
Ned has tumbled off in a dead faint. 


The hurrahs were sounding in the air, 
and the little trainer was sobbing with his 
head on the shoulder of the good-natured 
young man, who wasn’t ashamed of the 
tears in his own eyes. It was this new 
friend who took both boys home, the ex- 
hausted victor and little Jim, still trem- 
bling and sobbing for joy. 

The prize money bought the crutches; and 
now, if you will go some day to Ned’s house, 
Jim himself will show you Ned’s fine new 
wheel, which the little brother polishes and 
oils daily; and you will be told that it 
came from the great factory where Ned and 
the good-natured young man are both at 
work. Jimmie is sure that the factory be- 
longs to Ned, and the young man only 
smiles—In “Central Christian Advocate.” 


Marcu, 1914 
A DEAL IN APPLES. 


“Those apples must get to market or 
they will spoil on the ground,” said Mrs. 
Arnold. 

“There isn’t much use in taking them to 
market, either, mother,’ replied Mr. 
Arnold. “‘Being such a big crop this year, 
the price has dropped away out of sight.’’ 


“Well, if we can’t sell them, we can 
give them away.’’ Mrs. Arnold dished up 
her breakfast unergetically. ‘Its just a 
sin and a shame to let the Lord’s good 
bounty lie on the ground, doing nobody 
any good.” 


“Well, well, mother, Ill fill a wagon 
load of barrels to-morrow and start for the 
city with them as early as I can. But 
don’t you go counting on that new silk 
gown out of the sale, for it’s mor’n likely 
you will be disappointed.’’ 

“T’ve lived without a silk dress this far 
and I reckon I can get along with alpaca 
a little longer.’’ 


The next morning, Mr. Arnold was ready 
with his load of apples. It was a tempting 
load, for the Arnold orchard was the best, 
and Mr. Arnold had taken great pains to 
select only the best of the fruit. 


It was not a long drive to the city, and 
the strong farm horses drew their load 
briskly, trotting along through the suburbs 
of the city, toward the fruit markets. 

“Apples? Well, sir, I’m sorry to say 
it, but there is no market for apples to- 
day. A dozen carloads have come in from 
Michigan, and just knocked prices clean 
out of sight. It wouldn’t pay you to un- 
load, even if we could take them at all.”’ 


Mr. Arnold’s ruddy face fell, for he had 
been maturing a little scheme of his own 
on the way to town. At any sort of a fair 
price the apples should bring the price of 
a silk gown for the patient wife who had 
needed one so long, but instead had worn 
her old-alpaca until it was shiny and 
threadbare. 


“Perhaps you might sell them by cry- 
ing them on the residence streets,” sug- 
gested the dealer. Mr. Arnold turned his 
horses toward the avenues with revived 
hope. ‘‘Apples, apples.” 


Mr. Arnold had a strong, lusty voice, 
and he used it unsparingly, but not a cus- 
tomer apveared, and with a keen sense 
of disappointment he turned toward the 
humbler streets where the tenement houses 
stood in Jong uninviting rows. His short- 
est route home was out beyond these even, 
where the tenements were shabbier, and 
where grim poverty was evidenced by rags 
and dirt. Sworms of children were play- 
ing in the unwholesome gutters and on the 
sidewalks, and Mr. Arnold noticed with 
interest their pinched faces, their un- 
healthy pallor. 
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“They don’t look as if they had eaten a 
square meal in a year,’’ he commented, as 
he passed a little girl with a scrawny baby 
in her thin arms. The little one was cry- 
ing, not the lusty cry of healthy babyhood, 
but the dull moaning cry, which is born 
of hunger and pain. A sudden impulse 
stirred in his heart. 


‘‘Here, little one, have some _ apples.’ 
The horses stopped, and a handful of the 
mellowest pippins he had were tossed on 
the sidewalk. The older child reached 
down eagerly for the fruit, and the babe 
stopped its wailing. ‘‘Put down the baby, 
and 1’ll fill: your ‘skirt; full. ~=Hold it-fast 
now.’ The girl obeyed, looking up at Mr. 
Arnold in dumb gratitude and delight as 
the red and golden fruit came tumbling 
into her shabby skirt. ‘‘There, those will 
keep you and the little one tasting for a 
spell, I reckon.” 


“T might as well give them away as to 
carry them back home,’’ he said to himself 
as an eager crowd of wizened children 
gathered, to see the marvel of apples de- 
livered without money or price. ‘Here, 
you kids, any more of you want apples?” 
FKager hands and wistful faces were lifted 
toward the big farm wagon. 


“You bet we do, mister,” 
little urchin. 


“T found an apple yesterday, and there 
wasn’t but one little, tiny bite took out 
of it,’’ cried another, in whose voice was 
the echo of semi-starvation. 


Tears came very near Mr. Arnold’s kind 
blue eyes while he distributed as much of 
his load as the children could carry, and 
as he watched them, with their arms, 
pockets and aprons full, scurrying toward 
their poor homes to show their treasures, 
and share them with the mother’and sis- 
ters there, he took out his bandana and 
used it vigorously. 


yelled one 


He drove on to the next block, and his 
face was grave as he passed out the last 
apple to a young girl, whose hollow cheeks 
and heavy eyes were eloquent with need. 
“The Lord will reward you, sir,’’ she said 
with a courtesy unusual in the locality. 
“Mother and I were brought up in the 
country, and we long for these country 
luxuries, but we are too poor to buy, them.” 

He took her number with some wild 
idea of dumping a wagon-load of country 
delicacies there at some future time; of 
taking the mother and her daughter home 
with him for a month’s rest, and the ban- 
dana came into use again as he drove-on. 


“Hang it, I don’t know what mother 
will say, but I declare it is the best deal 
in apples I have made in many a year,” 
he said, as the horses trotted along with 
their lightened load. ‘‘The Lord is a good 
paymster, when He pays principal and in- 
terest right on the spot. I haven’t felt so 
rich for months.”’ 

A bright thought struck him, even be- 
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fore the horses’ hoofs struck the country 
road. ‘‘Why not? Mother has been a good, 
faithful wife, and she deserves all that I 
can do for her.’’ It was not so long a drive 
back to the bank where the savings of 
years were deposited, and when next the 
encouraged horses struck the homeward 
road, a long bundle was carefully stowed 
away in a safe place in the wagon. 


“Ts that you, Josiah?’’ called Mrs. 
Arnold as she peered out of the door into 
the gathering gloom. ‘Well, hurry right 
in, for supper is just about ready. So far 
as I can see there are just as many barrels 
as you had when you started out.’’ 


“Yes, mother, the barrels are here, 
they are empty.’’ 

“Did you get a good price?” 

“T’ll tell you all about it, mother, when 
I come in, and you may decide.” He told 
the story as they two sat together over the 
warm biscuits and honey, the fragrant tea 
and platter of poached eggs, and Mrs. 
Arnold’s apron came up to her eyes as her 
husband’s bandana had done. 


“Tl am so glad. I’m so awfully glad you 
did it, Josiah. Those poor creatures need- 
ed the apples enough sight more than we 
needed the money for them.’ 


She folded and patted the fold of rich 
silk with a pleased and tender smile after 
supper and as she wrapped the bundle 
carefully in a snowy linen towel) for safe- 
keeping, she said briskly, ‘‘We’ll go out 
and pick up the rest of those apples to- 
morrow, Josiah. We mustn’t let one of 
them go to waste, with such a market 
standing open for them.’’—Presbyterian 
Standard. 


but 


INFIDELS HONORING CHRIST. 


A fine edifice erected by infidels as a 
lecture hall bears upon its corner-stone 
the date of its building, graven with the 
usual letters—‘‘A. D.” In the year of our 
Lord! 

The civilized world has no other way of 
reckoning time. Every newspaper, book 
and coin points back to the birth in the 
little town of Bethlehem. Every history 
of events’ before His coming points for- 
ward along the centuries to that one cen- 
tral event. 

It is a reckoning that has come about not 
by decree of prelates or emperors, but the 
world’s acknowledgment of the Christ as 
the most important fact in human history. 

Even those who deny Him must still do 
homage to Jesus of Nazareth in every legal 
document they sign, in every letter they 
write.—Ex. 


What we are is a possession, and will 
abide with us. What we have is a trust, 
to be used for the Owner and will be left 
behind. 
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BUSHMAN’S POISONED ARROWS. 


Have you ever heard of the arrows of the 
African Bushman? You know what a mar- 
vellous little fellow the Bushman was; how 
firm, how crafty, how resourceful. Living 
as he did in a country swarming with wild 
game, he was a hun<er born, and a bow and 
arrows were his weapons. 

The supple bough of some strong tree 
supplied him with a bow, and his bow 
string was a tough sinew torn from the 
back of some dead animal. He cut down 
the tall-stemmed aloe, scraped out the pith 
from the stem, and hung it round his neck 
for a quiver. His arrows were reeds from 
the river, and he fitted them with heads of 
flint, and winged them with the feathers of 
a pauw. 

But then he did a treacherous and hate- 
ful thing. He mixed the venom of the 
snake with the juice of a deadly herb, and 
dipped his arrows in the poison. And then, 
fully armed he went out against his prey. 


But you know what happened to the 
Bushman! As long as he had nothing but 
game to fight with he held his own, but 
when other races came—the Hottentot and 
the Kaffir—and he turned his arrows upon 
them, they showed him no mercy. They 
hunted him down and wiped him out. The 
Bushman perished in the end because he 
fought with poisoned arrows. 


You and I, children, are stocked with 
arrows of our own. Our words are our 
arrows. They fly hither and thither, they 
travel swift and straight, they strike and 
they stick. They can soothe or provoke, 
inspirit or discourage, rejoice or sadden. 
Ah! you have no idea what wonders these 
arrows can perform. 

But there is one thing, children, which 
you must never do. Never poison your 
arrows. No one can love you or trust you 
if you begin to do that. Straightforward 
speech is always the best. 

(1) Never dip your words in falsehood: 
say what you mean.and mean what you say. 
Make others feel that your word is to be 
trusted. Shuffling talk and lying lips lead 
always to shame and dishonour. “What 
shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue’? 


(2) Never steep your words in bitterness. 
No one makes more mischief in the world 
than the person who goes about spreading 
malicious. stories and saying things that 
sting and wound and cut. Wherever he 
goes he leaves unhappiness. 

Who would not rather be big-hearted, 
generous, forgiving, trying to heal strife 
rather than to make it, carrying every- 
where the spirit of kindness and goodwill? 
“Let your speech be always with grace.” 
“Speaking the truth in love.’—By the late 
J. H. Pagan, B.D., Australia, in “The Pres- 
byterian Churchman.” 


Marcu, 1914 


MAKE IT SO PLAIN THAT I CAN 
GET HOLD OF IT. 


So said a wounded colonel to his father, 
who had been sent for to come and see him 
die, with only three or four days to live 
after the battle of Gettysburg, adding: ‘I 
am not prepared to die, tell me how to be 
so, so I can see it plainly. Make it so 
plain that I can get hold of it.” 

“My son, I see you are afraid to die.” 

SY esl am,” 

“T suppose you feel guilty.’’ 


“Yes, that is it..- I: have been .a wicked 
young man. You know how it is in the 
army.” 


“You want to be forgiven, don’t you?” 


“Oh, yes! That is what I want. Can I 
be, father?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Can I know it before I die?” 

“Certainly.” 


“Well, now, father, make it so plain that 
I can get hold of it.” 

“Do you remember while at school in 
——, you came home one day, and, I hav- 
ing occasion to rebuke you, you became very 
angry and abused me with harsh language?” 


“Yes, father, I was thinking it all over 
a few days ago, and I felt so badly about 
it that I wanted once more to ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“Do you remember how, after your anger 
had subsided, you came in and threw your 
arms around my neck, and said, ‘My dear 
father, I am so sorry I abused you so. It 
was not your loving son that did it. Won’t 
you forgive me?” 

“Yes, I remember it very distinctly.” 

“Do you remember what I said to you as 
you wept upon my neck?” 

“Very well. You said, ‘I forgive you with 
all my heart,’ and kissed me. I shall never 
forget these words.” 

“Did you believe me?” 

“Certainly. I never doubted your word.” 

“Did you then feel happy again?” 

“Yes, perfectly; and since that time I have 
always loved you more than ever before.” 


“Well, now, this is just the way to come 
toeJesus, Tell him, “I am so sorry,’ .just 
as you told me, and ten thousand times 
quicker than a father’s love forgave you, 
will He forgive you. He says He will. You 
must take His word for it, just as you did 
mine.” 

“Why, father, is this the way to become 
a Christian?” 

“T don’t know of any other.” 

“Why, father, I can get hold of this. I 
am so glad you have come to tell me how.” 


He turned his head upon his pillow for 
rest. I sank into my chair and wept freely, 
for my heart could no longer suppress its 
emotions. I had done my work, and com- 
mitted the case to Christ. He, too, I was 
soon assured, had done His. The broken 
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heart had made its confession, and heard 
what it longed for, “I forgive you,’ and 
believed it. 

I soon felt the nervous hand on my head, 
and heard the word “father,” in such a tone 
of tenderness and joy, that I knew the 
change had come. 

“Father, my dear father, I don’t want you 
to weep any more, you need not. I am per- 
fectly happy now. Jesus has forgiven me. 
I know He has, for He says so, and I take 
His word for it, just as I did yours.” 

The doctor soon came in, and found him 
cheerful and happy—looked at him—felt his 
pulse, which he had been watching with 
intense anxiety, and said: “Why, Colonel, 
you look better.” 

“T am better, Doctor. I am going to get 
well. My father has told me how to become 
a Christian, and I am very happy. I be- 
lieve I shall recover, for God has heard my 
prayer. Doctor, I want you to become a 
Christian, too. My father can tell you how 
to get hold of it.” 

The Colonel still lives, a member of the 
Church of Christ. And I resolved never to 
forget that charge he made me in his ex- 
tremity: ‘Make it so plain that I can get 
hold of it.”—Sel. 


HOW A SWEARER WAS CURED. 

As a boy I developed great proficiency in 
the use of profane language, as some boys 
reared on the cattle range and in logging 
camps will do. Fortunately for me, I early 
learned the folly of the practice, and so well 
did I learn the lesson that I have always 
refrained from the use of words that were 
unfit for my mother to hear. What influence 
brought about the change? 

I was just turned eighteen, a husky boy, 
filling a man’s place in the logging woods. 
I was employed as “swamper” for a team 
of four yoke of cattle. The driver managed 
his team with a “goad” and was so brutal 
to the cattle that I complained to the fore- 
man. He investigated and learned the facts. 
The driver was discharged. In a few days 
the new driver, David Shook, an elderly, 
quiet-spoken Scotchman, appeared. 

His first act was to learn from me the 
names of the cattle and their places in the 
team; his next to pick up the cruel “goad” 
and scowl at it for a full minute. ‘Did yon 
mon dreeve th’ beasts wi’ that, laddie?’ he 
asked me. 

“Yes sir, and I could not stand it. 
plained to the foreman.” 


“Ye did richt. Ye did richt,” he replied, 
as he threw the instrument far from him. 

He turned to where the cattle were stand- 
ing patiently awaiting the start. 

“Ye puir beasties, ye’ll ha’ no cause to 
fear me. I wadna harm the least o’ God’s 


I com- 
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To say that I was surprised is expressing 
it mildly. Here was a man who drove stub- 
born work cattle without a “goad.” What 
would happen next? 


We reached the timber and pulled the 
truck up beside a huge pine log. I cleared 
away the underbrush, set the “skids,” ran 
the loading chain beneath the log, brought 
it back, hooked it to the yoke chain, picked 
up my canthook, and called “Hoist away!” 


The driver had cut a small switch and 
held it in his hand. He tapped the cattle 
with it and said, ‘‘Coom, hearties, a’the- 
gither, noo.” 

The cattle stood still and looked at him 
in mild-eyed surprise. They were waiting 
for the stab of the sharp “goad” and the 
burst of profanity. Without it they did not 
know what to do. 


“Youll have to swear at them or they 
won’t pull, Mr. Shook,” I called. 


“Then I’ll no’ dreeve them, laddie. I’d no’ 
sweer at a man, and I'll no’ sweer at the 
cattle.” 

“Maybe not,’ I muttered to myself, “but 
if you don’t I see where you are cording 
up a lot of trouble for yourself. Those cat- 
tle have been sworn at all their lives. 
That’s the way they were trained.” 


He walked all about the team, speaking 
to each ox in a low tone, then placed him- 
self on the “near” side of the lead team 
and said: 


“Come, noo, come awa’. 
deener gin ye no worrk.” 


Wonders of wonders! The cattle bent to 
their bows and rolled the heavy log on the 
wagon without another word. 


He patted each ox on the side. 
dune, laddies, weel dune.” 


I became very fond of the dour, silent 
man. I never saw him angry but once, then 
his anger was surprise and sorrow. 


We had been together nearly a month. I 
struck a limb with my ax. It bounded back 
and hurt me. I forgot myself and uttered 
an oath. 


“Laddie, laddie,” he called harshly, ‘“‘din- 
na ye ken God hears ye?” 


It is needless to state that I never used 
profanity in his presence again. The asso- 
ciation with Mr. Shook was salutary. I 
reasoned that if a man could drive work 
oxen without swearing, there was little 
need for it in other occupations in life, for 
if ever justified it would certainly be there. 
The habit dropped away from me and I have 
never resumed it. When I hear educated 
men pollute their conversation with profane 
and meaningless words, it shocks me— 
Charles S. Moody, jn Adult Bible Class. 


Ye’ll no’ gat your 


“Weel 


Be careful to do things which you advise 
others to do; in this way you re-enforce 
your counsel. 


The Children’s Pages 
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THE WHITE MAN WHO FELL FROM 
HEAVEN. 


From the Life and Work of the 
Rev. E. J. Peck. 


The sojourn of a new white man at the 
trading settlement called forth much com- 
ment from among the Eskimos. 

They knew the Company’s agents aS men 
who had goods for exchange. But here was 
another most extraordinary agent who had 
no merchandise for traffic, but merely a 
wondrous message from which self-interest 
seemed to be entirsly absent. “Ho! come, 
buy without money and without price!” 

Many were the surmises made by these 
heathen as to the origin of so strange a be- 
ing. Where had he come from? Why had 
he come? etc. 

“Once, when speaking to a party of these 
people,” Mr. Peck savs, “I overheard a few 
cf the newest-comers asking some of those 
who had first arrived where I came from. 

“One of the questioned, in the most sin- 
cere and simple manner, replied: ‘He fell 
down from heaven to save the Eskimos.’ 


“T remember the blank amaze depicted 
upon the face of an Eskimo when I told 
him that in my country the sea was not 
frozen over, and that we had but little snow. 


“Their manifested surprise when they en- 
tered my little house, and beheld the many 
articles their eyes had never looked upon 
before, was very great. A looking-glass was 
a source of intense interest as well as 
amusement. 


“IT remember one unusually grimy party 
of this far from cleanly race entering my 
little habitation. It is no exaggeration to 
say that some of them were coated with dirt 
and grease—wore hides of it. 

“Taking them to the looking-glass I in- 
vited them to take a good look at them- 
selves. Then, having set out a large tub 
with a plentiful supply of water, soap, ete., 
I further invited them to indulge in a bath. 

“Another peep in the glass, and their sur- 
prise was unbounded as they began to real- 
ize the transforming power of soap and 
water. 

“Many of them, when I entered their 
dwellings, would say to me: “Thou art good 
to come to such loathsome. creatures as 
we are!’ referring to their peculiarly dirty 
dwellings and surroundings. 


“Others again would say: ‘This is our 
father; he has come to save us!’ 


Let us be of good cheer, remembering 
that: the misfortunes hardest to bear are 
those which never come.—Lowell. 


We 
hands of 


Every to-morow has two handles. 
can’ ‘take’ “hold ~oLy it “by “ths 
anxiety or the hands of faith. 


Marcu, 1914 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the RECORD 
it is because they are not received. 


The General Assembly. 
Woodstock, Ist Wednesday June, 1914. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces, 
Moncton, Ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 3 
2. Inverness, Orangedale, 3 Mar., 7 p.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
4. Wallace. 

Doe truro, Truro, le. Mar,,- 9.30 a.m. 

624 Halitax, Hx 17. Mar.- 10? aim: 

7. Lunenburg, etc., Shelburne; 24 Feb. 
SeeteOUN ots J Olued (2 Mar, L0ra.m. 
9. Miramichi, Newcastle, 10 Mar., 11 a.m. 

10. P:E.I. Charlottetown, 3 Mar:, 2 p.m 


Mar.;, 10, a.m: 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Westmount, 2nd Tuesday May, 1914. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 3 Mar., 2 p.m. 
12.. Montreal,-Mont., 2 Tues. Mar., 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 
15. Lanark. 

16. Brockville, Prescott, 3 Mar., 3.30 p.m. 


Mary. LOsre. na, 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 


Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, Mar., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 Mar., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby. 


21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues:, each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Mar., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 2 Tues. Mar., 10 a.m. 
24, North Bay, .Parry Sd., March, 3 p.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, March. 

26. Algoma, Blind River, prob. 1. Tues. Mar. 
27. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 3 Mar. 

28. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London, 
St. Thomas, Last Monday April, 1914. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 3 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 
ol. Paris, Embro, 10 Mar., 1.30. 

¥2. London, London, 3 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
od. Chatham, Chatham, 10 Mar., 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 3 Mar., 8 p.m. 

35. Stratford. 

36. Huron. 

o?7. Maitland, Wingham, 3 
50, bruce, ‘Paisley,’ 3. Mar. 


Mar., 10.30. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


39. Superior. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Whitewater, 12 May, 4 p.m. 
42. Glenboro. 

43. Portage. 

44, Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Newdale, 1 Mar., 3 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
47. Yorkton. 
48. Abernethy. 
49. Qu’ Appelle. 


50. Arcola, Kisbey. 

51. Alameda, Alameda, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 
52. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 
53. Regina, Regina, 3 Mar., 7 p.m. 

3) 


4, Moose Jaw. 

55. Saskatoon. 

56. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Aug. 2 p.m. 
57. Battleford. 

58. Kindersley. 

59. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 


60. Vermillion. 

61. Edmonton, Edmonton, 3 March, 10 a.m. 
62. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, 5 Mar., 2 p.m. 
63. Red Deer, Olds March. 

64. Castor. 

65. Calgary. 

66. High River. 

67. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


68. Kootenay. 

69. Kamloops. 

70. Westminster, Vancouver, 3 Mar., 10 
71. Victoria, Victoria, et call of Moderator. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calls From 


Ilderton, Vanneck, Ont., 


Milne. 

St. Paul’s, McKays Corners, N.S., to Mr. 
W. H. Burgess of the Loggers’ Mission. 

Valleyfield, Que., to Mr. J. Thom Gor- 
don, of Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
Accepted. 

Rexton & Richibucto, N.B., to Mr. A. 
Lee, formerly of St. Elmo, Ont. 

St. Andrews, Belleville, to Mr. J. T. Hall 
of Morningside Ch., Swansea, Ont. 


Grassy Lake, to Mr. J. H. McLean of 
Bridesville, B.C. 


tO: Mies Geo: 


Inductions Into 
Moffat, Sask., Dec. 16, Mr. James Mor- 
risen. 
Kaslo, B.C., Jan. 6.,-Mr. G. Sa.Wood, 


Rosthern, Sask., Jan. 15, Mr. Neil Mc- 
Phedran. 


Burns, Moore Line, Ont., Jan. 27, 
Wm. Moore. 

Mount Zion, Ridgetown, Ont., Jan. 138, 
Mr. M. J. Macpherson. : 

Athens, Toledo, Ont., Jan. 29,°-Mr. Wm. 
Usher. 

Cobalt, Ont;; Jan: 29, Mr. D&iwGordon. 

Prince Rupert, B.C., Mr. F. W. Kerr. 

Gale Ch Hilmira, Ont. Fens lt. Mrs A, 
W. Craw. 

Boston “Ch, 
Mr. W.. Rose. 


Mr. 


Esquesing, Ont., Feb. 10, 
Resignations of 
St. Marks, NS aye reseA Se tt: 
Thompson. 
W. Flamboro, Ont., Mr. S. W. Fisher. 


St. John’s, Chatham, N.B., Mr. J. M. 
MacLean. 


Sydney, 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. G. L. Johnston, minister at Pickering, 
Ont., since April last, and for the previous 
thirteen years at North Bay., Ont., died very 
suddenly, 18th February, when making a 
pastoral call. 


Vacancies. 


Carp, Lowry and Kinburn, Ottawa Pres- 
bytery. Stipend $1,000 with manse. 
Three week’s vacation. Interim Moder- 
ator, Rev. Robert Eadie, 1321 Wellington 
St., Ottawa. 

St. Paul’s, Chatham Presbytery, Ont., 
five miles from city of Chatham. Two 
preaching places, six miles apart, a good 
farming district. Stipend $1,000 with 
manse. Interim Moderator, Rev. J. R. 
Van Wyck, Chatham, @nt. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. 


SyNop OF HAMILTON AND LONDON, 


Ont., 29th June—Sth July. 


Last Summer’s School was a grand suc- 
cess; 150 attended. All were enthusiastic 
and expressed desire for the School this 
year. 

“Hotel Sunset” overlooking Lake Huron, 
has been secured for the meeting, with ac- 
commodation for 200 guests. Special rates. 
Nine dollars for the week. School Registra- 
tion, one dollar. 

Excellent programme. Good speakers. 

The Committee asks the hearty Corpora- 
tion of every minister and Presbytery 
throughout the Synod, and that special effort 
be made to interest young people in the 
School. 

Send names of delegates and,all inquiries 
to Rev. Geo. E. Ross, Goderich, Ont. 


Goderich, 


CHURCH FEDERATION IN INDIA. 


The Jubbulpore Conference on Federa- 
tion, representing seven of the leading mis- 
sionary societies working in Central and 
Western India, has declared in favor of a 
federation of ‘‘all churches and societies 
that believe in God through Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, our Lord and Saviour, and 
that accept the Word of God as contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament as the supreme rule of faith and 
practice, and whose teaching, in regard to 
God, sin and salvation, is in general agree- 
ment with the great body of Christian 
iruth and the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith. 

It was also further agreed that the 
federation shall not interfere with the 
existing creed of any church or society, or 
with its internal order or external rela- 
tions, and that the object of the federation 
shall be to attain a more perfect manifes- 
tation of the unity of His disciples for 
which the Redeemer prayed, by making 
the welfare of all the churches in the 
federation an object of vital interest and 
Missionary Review of the 


concern to all. 
World. 


wees 
There is no happiness in having and 
getting, but only in giving; half the world 
is on the wrong scent in the pursuit of 
happiness.—Henry Drummoid. 
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Burnbrae, ss. 30.00) Itv. N. Waddell. 14.65\Itv. T. J. Jewitt. 11.10; Waters’ Tp: . . 1.15 
Ayr, Knox. . w00\ AY Stanley, “ss. = 12.00) i vRASeslie. ar. fis 45 Duribarone : . 44.00 
Claude. * . 217.00}Mt. Brydges, ss... 88. Itv. Rh. G. McKay. TA5' RY .-Ji eG Robertson. T.15 
Perth knox. . 50.00) tam., St. Paul’s. .1,500. 00 tv. D. A. McKenzie. 8.00. W. Bentinck. sumed nts 
Blake. . 104.00; W. Adelaide. . ap eat. OO 1? Vole BING CHOl: sep er) be 10! Black Bank . 19.30 
Forest. eee 41.50/Tor., Kew Beach. . 694.78) Rv. Geo. Weir 24.20 Pinkerton. . : . 126.80 
Cache Bay, SSi wae c15 Columbus . . » . 31.50) tv. Ai.ex. Wilson. SAD Tivo eAL NICD: Haig EMT 45 
Clifford, Kx. . 344.73] Victoria Harbor 50:00)Maple Valley . 2. ’. 25.00IRv. Jc a. Small: 10.40 
Princeton . 10.31!/Jean Mackintosh. 6.00, Ospringe, ssi... 2) 5,00. Rv. S. if. Sharp 8.60 
Streetsville .. 187.00] Normanby, Mel. . |. 62.60; Aberarder. .©.°.. %. 38.00/liv.) W. -Walliss: 10.00 
Lefroy. i 28.86]Sarnia, St. Paul 59.00 Woodlands. 125.00 Rv. G. Ballantyne . 8.00 
Rydal Bank. 12.52) 1] ‘avistock . : . 176.00; Bethel. 80.00 Rv. J. W. Cameron. 6.95 
Bruce Mines. 19.52) T° ase OCs IRR ss. 10.00) I avenswood, ss 5.00 Rtv. A. B. Winchestr 6.65 
Fairbank 1.75} Dr. RR. iD. Fraser. 5.60, Blakeney : > a 40 Dr. W. G. Wallace. — 5.80 
Uxbridge, ss. 50.00) Rv. Te is bP Date 20)%v. Az EE. Camp. 20 Mrs. Henry Rohde . 1.00 
Rv. Jno. McClung 7.15] W. orne. . . 105.75 Dr. D. M. Gordon 145 Clinton. 2.6.00 
Rv. M. A. Lindsay. 10.45}W. Lorne, ce. . . . 840.Rv J mM Macgillivray 8.20 Esypt. 11.35 
Brucefield, ss. . . 46.33|Smith’s Falls . . . 365.92 Ry. J. A. McKeen 6.10 ISeypt, ss. 5.14 
Garden Hill. 46.50; Rev. P. I’. Langille. 14.60) Rv. B. M. Smith . 10.00 Sutton, abc. 14.00 
Cornwall, Kx. . 63.00)Tor., st. Giles’. 23.001St. Mary’s 1st. . 559.00, Rv. 15. C. Overend . 8.60 
Ham. Central. . 2,821,38) Knox, Sixteen 91.80) Jas. Stewart. LOO: 00; Wales. oe eae st 
Varna, ‘ss. . . 6:32)/\Coniston, ss. . 25.00] Chesterfield . 194.44 Anonymous 300.00 
Normanby, Kx. 68.00] Kincardine . 368.52] Almonte, mb. . 150.00; Newtonville . . . . 59.00 
Beamsville, ss. . 19.00) Waterdown . 3.75/St. Cath., Knox . 340. 00| Hespeler, ss. . 75.00 
Ilesherton. . 102.00) Walkerton. 432.001 Rv. H. Bolingbroke. 9.80 Clinton. 24.00 
Rosemont. 14.15) Bluevale. 49.00) Rv. A. Thompson. 11.25 Smithville. 5 10.00 
Nidon. 54.48] Moorefield. 76.00} Powassan. : 26.15)',, INISSOUTI asses 3.70 
Shelburne, ss. ; . 26.71|Moorefield, ss. . 11.21;Dunnville . ; . 89.50) Ballinafad. 8.00 
Tor., Old St. And. .4,000.00] Tor., Bloor, be. . §.00)/Velevil, St. A. . 540.65] Roekwood. Pee 9-00 
Wal ipole 5 64.00 Tor.. tiverdale. PAO 00 Oa kD eos 51.80) Rv. Jas. Barber Vs cee 
Jarvis, SS. ; 17.00 Holland. ee 47.00 Sydenham, St. “Pa 5.00) tv. D. I. Campbell. 7.70 
Guelph, EX 50.00) Vaughan, Kx., ss. 30.00) St. Thomas, Kx. . 586.65)Dr. A. Gandier. 6.10 
Nassagaweya 68.00) Stretford, Kex, ss. 60.00) Cameron, Euph. 17.00) tve E. EL. Uarkin. 10.00 
Stouffvil, ss . 32.26] Molesworth . 143.00] Palmerston. T.00;) Rtv. W. M. Martin 6.10 
Loring. i 2.00/Dunville, ss .. «2 §4.00/ Thedford. <3... athempc DO Ven @ ele Oleiie 16.90 
Ivranktown. 40.00/ Rv. A. MacTavish . 100.00/Smnith Falls, St. A. 72.50/Rv Jas. Wilson. 26.30 
Bere ods . 24.00}Dr. D. R. Drummond _ 8.30/Hsplin na) 8.b0(Iuancaster’’ Sta Aree. 200s 
Ridgetown . 300.00) Rv. I". C> Harper. 1.00}/Leeburn, ss. 10.00)}<irkton. . 127.00 
Tore eot: Giles’ ss . 96.00/Rv. . Il. Turnbull. 19.15 Goderich, Un. . 5.00/lThames Road, ss. 75.00 
Sarnia, St. And. . 350.00) Rv. w.S. Wright. 7.70/Gananoque. . 328.60) Rv. C. Fletcher 15.15 
Richard’s Landing.. 14,00) Seaforth, 1st. 35.00] Arnprior. . 224.00/)Rv. D. A. Ferguson 13.60 
hone VV" minster, ss. 43.72] Brooksdale. = 180.00/"Kor, Knox. . 5.00/London, King St. . 118.00 
Napier y , : 8.00] Doon. : 13.00;Orangeville. . 233.00; Bowmanville. . . . 50.00 
Ridge, Bete 20.00| McDonald Cornrs. . 6.88 Simcoe. 32)..5 eos oe ooo OUR Vee SS.) Glassiordemmners 
EK. Puslinch » 215.00) St: Thomas. --ICx. += 115:55| Bolton, SS. -. 5. aay oe 20.00 Tivalelt.. JPehtierewW eee lo 
Winchester. . . . 400.001. Ft. Wm., 1st ss 6.00]Mansfield. . 57.00i\ Rtv. A. H. Scott. 13.80 
Niag. on L., St. A.. 38.95|Comber. . 276.20) Aylmer, Kx . 74.55|Rtv. Jas. Taylor. 10.00 
i<ars, str And; 102.00/S. Nissouri. . . 17.00) Hawkesbury. 132.00) Little Current, ss. 10.00 
Avonmore, ce. 50.00}Port Arthur, Kx. 47.00| Vankleek Hill, . 85.00;/Stewartville, ss. . 5.00 
Harriston. > 188.00/Rt. “Arthur, Kx, be 25.00) Brantford, St. < . 329.00) Tor., Coll. St. be. 35.00 
Cedar Hill . 60.00) Pt. Arthur, Kx., yps 7.00|/Mayfield. ; |. 273.00/Gorrie. . ‘ 82.85 
(Jueensboro’, St. Col., Rodney... «_« «<—68.82/Pembrooke. . . . 264.90) W’ minster, St. ‘ay . 43.00 
Sboeieaue =< .-. 57.00; Rv. W. McKinley: 7.00;}0wen Sd., Div. .-% 206.64)Crinan, yps. ate erl O00 
Woodville. . 675.00) D. A. Brebner . 730.0 Rv, Orr Bennett. 5.80/ Windham Centre. . 96.00 
Zion Ch. 37.15) laelinton. 14.00;Rv. R. P. Byers. 13.60)Rv. H. ©. Abraham. 6.35 
THlopetown. 21.35] Ripley, Kx ss. 4.00; Rv. D. Currie. 7.45{ Iv. I. Davey . . 11525 
Sia DIOes ae pele 19.25] Winchester . 100.00; Rv. Thos. Davidson. 12.75|Rv. J. R. Douglas. 10.00 
S. Plympton, ss... 13.00) Waterdown 2.00i|Rv. 3. H. ldmison. 7.15)Rv. Alex. Hamilton. 13.00 
Southwold. . we 17500) Oseoode. Sta: . 113:00;Rv. A. A. Laing . 6.10) Rv. John Lindsay. 8.60 


Rv. N. Lindsay. 6.35) Waterdown. 2.00 Drumbo. . 146.0 [Listowel. 50.00: 
iv J..c. Moir: 9.60)'Tor., IKx., whms. 50.00/Kenora, prim. cl. CLOT LS CLeeLsv il 2 le te AO 
Rv. W. McDonald 15.35) Dr. M. P. Talling. 7.70/ Merrickville 50.0 |Rv. A. J. W. Myers. _ 6.63 
Iv. J. McKinnon. . 12.75! Beechwood, ss. 3.3/|Tor., lrsk., be. 50.0'|Fergus, St. A., ymbe 25-00 
Rtv. John Radford 8.90) tv. D. Kelso. 6.35/Tait’s Cors. TNS. Boyd Ganley. ae 
Rv. J. R. Van eels 9.25| ftv. J. R. Bell. 10.00/Avonton. 35.0. |Reid’s Mills. 210.00 
Rodney. . . 1.00) Rv. Geo. Gilmore 10.00| Newmarket, ss. . 29.3:/Galt, Knox. 931.00 
tv. John Cu irrie. T.10/ Riv. D. B. McRae. 7.45|North Bay. - 1,050.00 Paris, ss. , me Me 
Leeburn Union. 62.20) tv. D. Perrie 15.30| Verschoyle. 72.01 |Napanee. 45.00 
Rv. Jas. Hamilton . 5.80) Keady. ae VOROUMOTASeSS Ma. ctor ee 20.0. |Omemee , : "49.97 
Rv. D. Johnston. 13.95/Mt. Pleasant. . 60.00|Rv. W. T. Prittic. . 8.3(|Heathcote, ss . : 3°50 
Itv. R. A. Lundy . 7.10 Rtv. I’. J. Maxwell 8.00/Linwood, . . . .° 82.01|/Ventnor, yps. : 15.00 
Rv. R. MacNabb . 8.00; Dunblane. F 3.00) Rv. L. W. Thom 20.0 (Rv. Wm. Cooper ‘ 8.60 
Jtv. A. W. Shepherd 7.45/Palmerston, ss. 40.00) Mimico. aad . 100.0 Rv. I. H. McDonald. 10.80 
Ry sAl aA. Smiths. 8.00/Tor., Cooke’s ss . 60.00; Rv. T. H. Rogers. 8.0(] Rv. J. B. MacLeod 770 
Rv: fb. i. Mel. eet ak 60 Ham., McNab, ss. . 175,00|N. Bruce & St. A.. 208.7'|Rv. W. D. Turner | 14.45 
evo J... Cc. Dibb: Rev. Robt. Laird. 13:90,Carieton! Pls, St. Ap. 500:0"|Lor,, Sie ee 1,293.62 
Lakefield 30. al Tor., Dale, ss. 50.00; Spencerville. t shes Ingersol!. : "947.00 
North Smith. 6.00, Bond Head. 17.40,\Sanudringham, ss. Brooklin. 49 Op 
Wssex . or . 70.40) Bond Head, ss. . . 7.34;Glenarm. : "438. a Tilbury. 430.00 
Motherwell. . 173.73/Tor., St. James’ Pa. 32.15/Cromarty. . . 44.0°/Tilbury, ss. . aan 
VOU BAe S se see 55.00) Beckwith. 3 , S0:00IStratiord., St. Azar -ss, 67-00 (Ry. A. UU, Campbell. Vee 
S. W? mer, St; A. 6s 22.00 Walton, yps. . .» 6.00/Tor., Ave. Rd. ss. . 56.1%/Burk’s Iralls, ss Pens covag 
Agineourt, Ss. 65.00 Kingston, Cook. . 121.61| Bayfield. . 123.00/Nairn, yphms. 17.25 
Napier. . 115.00/St. Thomas, Alma . 180.00}/Bayfield, ss. 16.0/Bothwell,. 50.00 
Baltimore . : . 224.00) Delhi. ; 37.60} Paisley, ss. 19.00} Dr. M, P, Talling. PTET 
Demorestvil, etc a eee IME iets ew As . 184.34'Singhampton. . > a Sabon Nrskine~ « Mrs. 
Vaughan, Kx. . 126.00/N. Easthope . 36.30} Rv. 2. D. McDonald 7.771 Campbell’s el.) 25.00 
Appleton. 293.00} Elora, Chal. 49.00; Rv. W. J. Watt. . 2.45/Southampton. » 25.00 
Avonton, ss . 17.00) Listowel. SOD MuLOuieeL se teeter es eo (Osa Ncinat vane Rene. eer 265.00 
Keene . : 22.00|Burlington . . . 2.00)/Lancaster, St. And. 3.0°/Mrs. J. G. Murray . 5.00 
Pittspurgh. 15.00; Rv. G. D. Campbell. 6.95|Ham., St. Giles’ . 612.07|Caledonia. . 428.95 
Hagersville. 5 . 25.00/Lan., Renf. Presby. 49.00)Lon., Chal.’ ss eee OSOO inate « AG Penney. 200 
McGillivray OLR ys. T, R. Conn, 54 9.15|Rv. James McCrea . 25.00) Wyoming. Pie 
Centreville. . 140.00;Rvy. C. D. Farqurson 9.25}Bear Creek 11.00/Teeswater, ss. . 50.00 
W. Puslinch. . 136.00; Rv. Walter Moffat . 11.70|/Airlie. 19.00)Brantford, Alex . 770.00 
Dutton. : 59.00/.Rv. J.R. McCrimmon 13.60)/Sonya. . 28.75| Niag.-on-Lake 15.00 
Port Wigin;-ss:° . 25.00|Rv. Thos. Wilson. 50.90/Quaker Hill. 80. 00 Hensall. . ? _ 486.60 
Glencoe. ry: 71.00|Oro, ss. A 80.75| Haileybury . SPT IES 5|Thames Road _ 134.00 
Keldon. 12.00] Avonbank. 4.00;\Rv. P. I. Gardiner. 10.45 Kirkton, ss. 53.00 
Keldon, ss. 2.00; Walkerville . 100.00;Searboro, St. A . 125.001Rv, Dr. Bal lantyne. 6.35 
McCrimmon, ss. .  7.20/Knniskillen. 18.00|Tor., Chinese. 32.75|Rv. ae R. McIntosh. 10.80 
Chatsworth : . 106.61)Sarawak. 15.00) Woodford ; ; 19.50),Rv. K. MacLennan . 6.00 
London, 1st A 515.00/Bryanston. . : 50.35|Dr. J. H. Barnett. 9.15/Dr. Frazer Smith 6.65 
Strangfield. : 33.00/Rv. S. W. Fisher. 6.95}Arthur. . 59.6l|Kilsyth. . 85.00 
Wm. Adelaide 89.00) Jasper. : 3.00/Itv. v. B. Hamilton. 8.00} W hitby. . 356.00 
Ry. vi. H. Sewers. 10.00) Ottawa, Beth., ss. 85.31)Creemore, ss. .  8.00}Balderson 29 95 
Rv. W. kK. Shearer . 8.00 Caintown. i . 275.00'Burnstown. . 130.00) Claremont. 3390) 
Cornwall, Kx. . . 411.15] Pieton . 165.00; Deseronto . 151 00|\Daywood & Johnson 7.00 
Tor., Queen I., ss . 100.00 Amherstburg. ; 47.00; New boro. . 20.00; Little Current 60.00 
Beamsville . : . 252.00) Valetta, Metcher. 8.24|Thorold, ss. 13.80|Tor., Dale. ss 7.00 
(or. Wovrert, Ss. 408.78|Grimsby . | 179.001v. N. M. Leckie. 14.45 Rylstone. : 60.00 
MO Ursk.., DE. 250 00;New Glasgow, ss. . 10.45|Rv, W. H. Smith. 8.79| Mrs. Isa, Tayl or, . 10.00 
Port MecNicoll 2.15/Tor., Rhodes. . 850.00|Rv. H.C. Sutherland .6.65)Annan. . . . 1107.08. 
Dunbarton, ss. . 29.00)/Icst. Mrs, A. Walker 673.00)Rv. Tf. G. Walker. 8.90 elie gs Bridge . | 181.60 
Bacton, ss.) SLO, De... roster. 7.00| McIntosh . 119.55}Rv. John Smith. 9.65 
Armow. Chal. .- . 110.00) Tor, Chinese ;/. 71.00) McIntosh, ss. 1.27 renee. : : . 40.00 
Dunsford ; - 934.00/\Ottawa, St. Pa. . 17.47\Caledon. 43.00/Brantford, Balf. . 41.41 
Ap atsh als Moyer. . 1.45|New Liskeard G5 VASeVs, foe ee wel vn 88.10/Tor., Grosvenor 19:G0 
Dr. R. P. MacKay . 6.95/Perth, St. And. . 250.00/St. Cath.. Haynes. . 147.00|/Londesboro 62.00 
Rv. W. Robertson . 17.15|New Liskeard . 190.55}Brooke, Chal 63.00) Fordwich. eed 0) 
Ry. H. Ross. ‘ 13.95|Pembroke. . 254.00/\Swinton Park. . 100.00;Crumlin 2171200 
Harriston, Guth. . 11.00)\Centre Bruce. 41.30|)Priceville ue . 80.09)Plum Creek, ss ~ = 620 
Tara. et re ae 44.00)Lucknow. ss. . . 9.00} Woodstock, Kx. . 809.00] Brampton . 731.00 
Burlington. . . . - 33.00;/\Guelph. Chal. . 731.00\Stirline : 6.95;Oshawa., . 447.00 
Ham., McNab . 1,459.00) Mitchell, ss . . . §83.00)/Ferguson Mem 7.25|Whitby, ss. 47.00 
Tixeter 3 . . 217.91) Belmore, McInt’ h, ce 115.90|Brigden. ahe . . .. 25.00)N. Luther. 86.00 
Dover Centre. . . 31.00/Kenora / : 22.7 Rv. J. P. MeQuarrie 11.25)Woodland. 16.00 
IWergus, St. A., wg. 23.00/Ventnor. A 21.25/Tor., Cooke, ce. 10.90; Allandale ; 92.90 
Tlderton. . . . . ~ 119.68)Moose Creek, ss 30.001 Rv. J. A. Miller. . 13.60\Barton. 31.00 
Millbrook. : . 100.00/\Grand Valle . 51.75)Rv. T.. W. Goodwill 16.90|Nelson . . 7.53 
Uptergrove. . - + 46.00/Grand Valley, ss. 2.08iRv. Donald Tart: 7.00|E. Oxford. : 97°00 
Loneford mem... -11-00/Sarnia; St. A., Chin. 40.00|Brooksdale 23.00| Drummond Hill . 226.00 
Flills Green. . « 49.00) Wroxeter. 10.09|Kippen, ss. ; 105.00, Metz. Lats 47.00 
Wyoming, ypg. . . 20.00)Miss C. Thomson. 5.00/\Sarnia St. Pa., be. 2.50)Port Carling. : 53.00 
N. Kinloss - » 82.00/Jarvis. . - . 121.00/Nashville 146.74;Peterboro, St. Pa .1,922.27 
Nairn. 137.60/ st. Mrs. A. Walker. 27.00 Arnprior, ss. 70.00|Rv. K. H. Palmer. 9.40 
Rtv. G Munro. . 11.85|Rv. W. J. Booth. Laowoek. % 25.40|Moonstone. 3 28.55 
St. David's. . 12.00) Rv. H. Brown. 16.10/ Fallowfield. : 17.60| Perth, Knox . 426.00 
Sir Wm. Mortimer Ry. U. A. Ferguson. 8.39/Pt. Hope, St. P.. ss. 25.00/Bracebridge . 106.00 
Clark: . . 1,000.00) Rv. TD. MacOdrum 8.398. Ste. Marie, St. A.1.617.05 Hopetown +. 1300 
BY, ctuges Craige , 10.00) Blackheath. . 114.00/Tilbury. py he 11.10|Port Dalhousie, . 147.00 
Rv.J.W.M.Crawford 6.10)/FWyde Park. . 126.30) Warren. : 12.0°| Lanark : . 163.00 
Rv. G. Milne . 8.60! Rookton. 1.69)Ton., New St. James 536.00|Port Stanley. . 65.00 
FU Veneths ies ECOSS snr 7.45|Rv. D. Currie 7.45|Oro, yps. . ¥.. 10.00)}Port Stanley, ss 9.00 
Ry. T.. M. Wesley... 8.70/1Rv. C. A. Myers . 6.95/Clinton. . 264.401 Woodbridge. abc. 6.00 
Ottawa, Kx ... . 946.66/Dr. A. Macgillivray. 17.85)Dorchester. >) 25 oni Rv. A. W. Craw. 5.80 
Scotch Bush . 75.00) Middlevil, Darling 17.00|\Fam., Knox. Pinons (otAcwed 2 IMLAY. oe ee asOt 
BPS TOM can ae . 88.01) Viddleville, ss. 5.1 1Spnarrow Take ,ss. 13.00| Kenora. Oe ltt OOO 
Uxbridge, Chal. . 127.90|Mosa. . 4 . 328.71/Tor., Alhambra . 238.08] Warsaw. She vee Leb. 
Bathrst, 8. Shrb. 54.00} Parkhill. 59.00|Ham., St. And. . . 614.00/M. M. R., Cummock. 15.00 
Rv. N.R.D. Sinclair 6.35)Williamsbure. 75.00i!Lancaster, St. And . 11.00/\Mandaumin. 35.00 


Lindsay. : - +» 175.42) Valleyfield. 43.00:Arden, ss. 25.00; Rv. S. C. Murray. 14.60 
3rantfd, Iv argdn Yps 87.50 Allan’s Corners, ss. 38. 80, 2merson. - 43.15 
Whitby, yps. . 36.00} Rv. J. R. Dobson. 26: 30'Gladstone sy... ..1) 880,00 Saskatchewan. 
Welland, ss. 18.00) Rv. L. B. Gibson. 7.19 Rv, G. Watt Smith. 24.20 
eechwood. . 93.00; Mont., ‘Calvin 300.00 Jarvisdale. 53.40 = 
Grand Valley . | . 66.50 Shawville. 29.00|Carman. OER OO Ee ee ay 
Brockville, St. John. 297.47; Aylwin. . 18.00) Vpg, St. John’s : 500.00/wristawasis 15.00 
Harrington, abe . . 15.00 Ormstown. . . . 890.6L;Swan Lake. 7.55| Ta ylorton 4.00 
Rv. K. J. Macdonald 8.60}Mont., Taylor. . 195.00)Russell. . 95.00! Yorkton. — ” 130.00 
RNor ds. WU. Shannen: 13.60,Rv. R. Gamble. . . . 14.60/Rv. W. T. Hamilton 14.45 Disley, wms Beh 
Pickering 2. a ESCO rds WL VEILLer. 8.00)/Shellmouth . . - 19.00/Tyner. . . 18.95 
Lon., St. And. . .3,599.85}|Rv. W.T.B. Crombie 6.65}Beausejour, la . 10:00) teliher— ss. 90.00 
Lancaster, Knox. . 486.80;.Rv. G. W. Mingie. 7.70/Dr. J. K. McLennan. 300.00/ Mistawasis. 8.10 
Petrolia av: . $25.00) Rv. J.F. Macfarlane 11.25]Breadalbane . - » 15.50/Rocanville .. 8.25 
Madoc, St. Peter . . 288.97,Rv. J. B. Sincennes 19.00 Wps, W’ ere ss 30.00/pr. Albert Presby. 13.70 
Carlisle. “. - . - 101.00,\Lake Megantic. 50.00/Douglas. . 81.00/yranor. 5.00 
Ottawa, Glebe . . 164.07) Lingwick. . . 54.00|Wpg, ugustine . .7,000.00 Wasi tent © ag 
Belmont, Knox . . 161.00. Dr. A. ‘T. Love. 6.95|Rv. E. B. Chestnut. 14.60\cneiprook _ 45.00 
3elmont, Kx, yps. 24.00) Russeltown . . . 122.00/Gilbert Plains . . 27.80/ Nokomis 120.00 
Belmont, Kx, bc. 50.00, Rv. J. M. Macalister 6.10/Cadurcis. : -100.00\Osema. 28 00 
Yarmouth. 80.00/Mont., Erskine. . .4,315.80)Norwood. : LTT OO certt ce : ~ 2 orshery 
Yarmouth, ss. . 18.00,Mont., MecVicar. . 430.00|\Wpg, King Mem . . 156.48 ‘Bengough, Coney, ss. 50.00 
I. Zorra. . 119.25;Mont., MceVicar, yps. 75.00|/Rolling River. 5.00\Ry KE. McQueen 386 
Pinkerton, ss. - 9.00;\Rv. S. A. Woods. 8.30) Franklin. 64.50 Baranger. 5300 
Mildmay. . 128.25)St. Lambert 68.75] Humesville . 425.00 Cariev ale. .6S) 9.00 
Welland. . 600.00) Valleyfield, ss 70.00] Hamiota, ss. - 11.00) py. M. Buchanan _ 8.00 
LOUUETEUINA eke cee . 191.87)Huntingdon, ss. . 30.00) Hamiota . . 300. 00 2y. eM Fletcher . 70.00 
Owen Sd., Div. . . 157.00;};Onslow, Eardley . 30.00/Brandon, St> A., ce. 10.00\gtrassbure ss. . 24.00 
Ry. A. I. Mitchener 33.40/Gachute. . . . 102.00]Balmoral. Ney UESY reyes Wyre eb ; 22.00 
hve clea Watson 10.00) Montreal West. JZ) OOS eliniOmtan meaetateug cn me 000 Bavitt Ss 9.00 
Dr. Jas. Murray. 6.65) Beauharnois. . 867.7'|Rolling Riv. Ind. 10.00) sterhazy 75.00 
Mrs. Geo. Ramsden. 50.00)/Mont., St. John’ s. 15.0%|Souris. . ..- 200.00l7Qnn Szabo 5.00 
Pleasant Valey. . 63.13/'W’tmount, Melville. 110.00lRy. G. E. Lougheed. .60/ Sutherland es. 3.90 
Goderich, Kx. . 321.70/Stoney Creek, ss. 7,01}Wpg, Knox, ss . 50.00|\hy. Jas. Russell. 8.90 
Oneida, ss. 28.50; Ormstown. 4.30]/Ninga, ss. 15.00\. ockwood. . 20.00 
NEL. Brydges “. 50.00| Joliette Rts ap 63.47|/Miami. 65.00|\Ry. A. H. Macfarl’e 16.10 
Thedford, ss. 20.59/)Mont., St. Giles’ 20.001 Ry. D. McVicar 15.15|N. Poets j 18.00 
Tor., Doverert, ce . 12.50/Poinc Fortune . . 7.001 Weston. . 34.00/ Wolseley. 140.00 
Rv. D. O. MacArthur 12.40/Mont., Inspector, ss. 10. 00] Wpg, Rob. Mem, ‘ss. 100.00 Banks 5.00 
tv. W. A. MacKay. sock Beauharnois . . 20.7°\Wpge Riverview 27.00| Ric River 25.00 
Wick, W’m'ter guild 5.00 Riven eeD =A ndersonre 6. Gr Rv. R. Aylward. . 14.60 Parkside. : 25.00 
Aultsvil le: re 30;Rv. W. J. Fowler. Te) cat H.W. ee - 8.90! Star City. 15.00 
St. ‘Cath., iat 2130. o0OIRv. J. R. McLeod. 6.95 Motden: - 466.00 Kamsack, “poys’ cls. 5.00 
3olton. 26.50/\Verdun. . . . . . 172.79};0akburn. 48.051Davidson, be. . . . 28.00 
Marmora. 10.00;Rv. C. R. Lapointe. 13.60/Shoal Lake, ss. . 875lBoulder Lake. 15.00 
Bethel. ari . 162.30) Rockburn. . . 400Rv, J. D. Fleming. 12.20ltoral. ; 20.00 
Perth, Kx, ss. 9.50! Athelstan, las. . 32.00/Figh Bluff VOLO akaw eee 100.00 
Mont., St. Luke’s. 16.00}Hartney. . . « « 150.00|/ Maple Créek ; 55.00 
Quebec. Windsor Mills. . . 141.00IRy, H. ‘G. Crozier. 6.35/Caron, Knox. . . . 34.00 
Mont., MacVicr Chin 30.00\Rv. G. A. Edmison . 16.70/py. Alpert E. . . . 30.00 
Tlowick, ss. .$ 25.00;/Cote des Neiges 83.551 Wpg. bus. coll. Manor. seh, DONO 
W. S. Leslie. - 150. g9,Dr. C. HE. Amaron . 16.10) Alexander. 24.45|Ry RJ. McDonald. 9.80 
Montreal Friend 100.00;Rv. H. S. Lee 9.80/Binscarth, ss. 11.00/High View giver. 48.00 
Bristol Corners 00.00, W'tmount, St. A., ss 500.00/Ffartney .. . . 52.45/eward. . . 60.00 
Westm’t, Mel. . . . 200.00/W’tm’t St. A., Chin. 1846)Ry, R.S. Laidlaw .  7.45|Bllisboro’ 230.00 
Morrin College. 900.00; Mont., du Sauveur . 20.00iRy, J. B. McLaren . 7.45/Manor. . . 100.00 
Melbourne. 51.50 Bryson. - . . 12.44/Pilot Mound. . 142.00/Regina, W’minster . 133.00 
Melbourne, la_. "9509 Sherbrooke. - 492.70\Cadurcis.*.-. . % «. b0.00lToretiurn.« .: see 
Mr. Mrs. H. Young. 62.50/Montreal, Ist. . . . 524.00)Murchison. . 12.60/Shannonville, ss . . 2.55 
Athelstan . . . 167.13] W’tm’t, W’tm’ster . 113.05!Sperling. . 156.40/Prancis. : . 175.00 
Rv. J. L. George... §.60|Lachine, ce. 149.00/Virden. . 710.00|'Taylorton . 5.00 
Wakefield, Mashm . 100.00/Rv. A. G. Rondeau. — 7.70 Carberry, ss. . 10.00) Estevan. . 234.25 
It. Coulonge, ss . 9.27) Arundel. .. 6.001 Wpge, Home St., 19.06/Vonda. . . . 25.00 
Que.,Chal.; iss’. 50.00; Leeds Village - 141.00 Ry, "T. R. Scott . 8.60/Buffalo Lake. . . . 273.00 
3uckingham, ss. . . 15.00/Mont., Calvin, pie ant i Brandon, St. Paul’s 820.00/Ry. R. H. Gilmour. 8.00 
Miss M. E. Gillean. 400.00| Kensington .’. - 23.347 vleton. . » . 142.00/Gleneven. . » 25.45 
Mont., MacVicar, ss. 10.00/Scotstown . 25.00\Carberry. . 100.00/Rv. F, A. Clare. 6.95 
Verdun, Mr. Barbr’s Christie Mathiesn. 10.00/Morden 31.00/Mistawasis .. . 5.00 
CRIA Stet F ute oer 2 COOOL AMS LOME, - « 45.00:'Glendale. 10.00/Ft. Qu’Appelle . 65.00 
Kingsbury. " 452.00/Mont., Erskine. . . 2,870.00 Basswood. . . . 188.50/Springbrook. . . 30.00 
Bristol Corners. . . 17.00/Mont., St. Mark's. . 3. Rv. 'D. D. Millar | 8 39 Longlaketon. 18.00 
Mont., St. Giles’. .1,030.00/Mont., St. Giles’ Chin 150, Wispringfield . ; 75.00/)Rv. B. Glover. . . 8.08 
Bristol, ss. . 6.50) Mont., St.Giles’ Phil Gladstone, ss. . 50.00;Rv. M. A. MacKinnon 7.15 
Je RB; Sincennes. 50.00) cl. 20.00\Manitou . . 350.00/Morse, ss. ‘ 3.00 
GARE | 900.00 Mont., St. Giles’ ‘ss, 125.00 Seeburn. 25.00/Rv. W. S. Moore. 8.00 
Richmond. 132.65|Mont., St. Giles’ ce. 50.00: Riaris, 71.50/Winlaw, W.M.S. 35.00 
Richmond, ss 57.70, Wakefield, Mashm . 56.00/Tsabella. . 132.00/Rv. P. Strang . 14.60 
Poltimore. . 25.00| Buckingham. - 290.00 Cartwright. 57.00/Rv. W. G. Wilson 10.40 
Est. Henry Morton. 1,000.00 ‘ Holmfield. 36.00/Rouleau. . 1.00 
Est. David Yuile. .1.200.00 Manitoba. Newbridge. 62.50|Qu’Appelle, ss. . . . 12.40 
Mont., St. Matt “1,512.59 * |Newbridge, ss. 8.00/;Lockwood, wa & ms 5.00 
Aimer,” St. *A™ 50.00/Oss, ss. Vy 5.00|Gladstone . 30.00/Tuxford. as glen 
Grand’ Mere. 50.00) Elkhorn. 40.00|\Kirkela. . . 10.00/Stevenson . he leds 
Bristol. . 250.00 Selkirk. 57.00/Green Ridge. a . 57.80| Battleford. tke Pee OS eb 
{ape eet) atts ete SS 3.00| Hartney, mb. 97.00|Green Ridge, ss... 7.65|Regina, Kx . . . .1,400.00 
Mont., Presbytery . 500.00/Arden. . . 43.00)Neepawa. .. . . 512.30|Zealandia. - APL OO 
Mont., Ist, ss._. 75.00/S. Plympton. . 20.00) Wpg, Aug., 54.75|Elbow. . 19.50 
Kin’r’s Mills, Reid’s 530.00)/Miss K. Renae: 1.50] Beulah. . 114.00] Anonymous ¢ EPB00 
bts Lam beRE. «hs . $28.03/ West Hall. . . 30.00]Minnedosa. . . 800.00!Rocanvil. . 225.00 
Mont., Erskine. . 35.00|Lyleton friend. 25.00}Rv. C. C. Whiting . 8.00)/Saskatoon, St. Thos. 500.00 
Mont., St. Mark’s. 86.00. Wawanesa. ' 115.00'Reston : 8.50|Hurricane Hills. 20.00 


Rennie’s New 
Seed Annual 
tor 1914 


W™: RENNIE C° Limited 


Ry. As io. Mitchell OUR Ve eWitle WIGNIGhol > 6.6532), Cran. 10.00, New Brunswick. 
Ry. J. BE. Smith 9.60|Bassano. Se ALR PAW eae ee Henderson. 9.80 
Birch Hills. . 100.00; Clearwater. 20.40;Rv. Thos, Oswald. 6.35|Rexton, ss. 5.90 
Tisdale . pe 22.00 Port Alberni. 21.00| Milltown, ss. 3.24 
Tisdale North. 6.00 me fs Port Alberni, ss 4.00;Prince Wm., ss. . 1.60 
IMett Springs. . 25.00 British Columbia. [Grand Forks. . . 125.00|Rv. J. H. MacVicar. 28.60 
RUVAgto. 5. ROSS me 1.0.00 tv. M. D. McKee. 13.30} Rv. A. Lee. ; 3.85 
Grand Coulee. . 400.00; Ahousaht, ss. .$ 25.79/Vaner., St. John ss. 400.00}Rv. A. Paterson 8.00 
Strassburg. . 393.25] Ahousaht. . 9o0.00;|Rv. R. J. Wilson. 8.60;Rv. J. Valentine. 10.00 
Kinistino. . . 200.00) John 1rwin. 10.00 Vic., Konan < ; 173.00;Rv. Frank Baird. 8.60 
Rv. G. MacArthur . t.15\Jas. McQueen. 50.00 nave AG HN, MEGgzH NE a 5.80 
Redvers. : . 22.00)Duncan, ss_. 30,00 - Ry. J. A. MacKeigan 9.25 
Buffalo Lake. 12.00} Vancs, St. David ss. 5.00 Nova Scotia. Ry vy Eel Sinith: 6 65 
Outlook. . . tao Collingwood, ss. 30.00 2v. G. P. Tattrie. . 21.60 
Pu e Aske. a. hes sees et baroOl.) ail” fob fs 31.65};Big Bank. . Sev. ee We Murra yee 5.80 
Rv. W. H. May. 7.70|\Hornby Is. . 4.00)Rv. J.D. McFarlane 9.15 Velie el ean ics 
Vancr, Mt. Pleasant 500.00/N. Glasgow, Un Chin 24.00)Rv. F. L. Jobb. . 6.35 
Vancr, Mt. Plea. yps 200.00/Trenton, ss. . . 7.50|/Rv.. J. FE. Polley . 9:15 
Alberta. Rv. Ng Mon Hing. . 12.00\Hardwood Lands ss 1.00/Dr. A. Paterson. .30 
N. Vancouver, St. A 100.00)Pr. Agent, Hx. . . 431.59)J. G. MclIvor. 14.60 
vy. A. W. K. Herd- New Denver. : 18.00)/Rv. J. na McLennan. 2.87/Rv. J. F. McCurdy. 6.10 
ale . , 6.65|Pender Island ss. 83.00;Rv. Donald Fraser. 6.35 
y¥vincher Creek, ‘ss. 20.00;Grand Forks, ss . IAO0 RV Ce Mtr roe ne 98200 Prince Edward 
Calgary, Grace .. 50.00) Vancouver, Ist be. 75.00;/Rv. Hugh Miller . 8,20) Islang 
Kinnaird . . . 4.95|Mission City. . 20.00/Little Narrows. . 1.50 : 
Sturgeon. . . 43.00) W’mster Presby 98.25}Rv. A. H. Foster. 5.80/Cambridge. ss $ 1.00 
Strathcona, Kx. . 100.00/Collingwood E . . . -'55.35)Rv. J. A. MacKean. 13.60/Ry. M. N. McLeod . 13.95 
S. Milk River . 1.50/Chilliwack. 38.40;Rv. A. Rogers. 7.15|Rv. W. H. Spencer. 6.65 
Morningside. 5.00/Chilliwack, ss . 15.35]Rockville, ss . 2.00/Rv. A. J. W. Back | 17.85 
Claresholm. 88.95| Alberni . 115.00/Rv. J. A’ McLellan. 13.60/Ry’ HL J. Rattee. | 778 
Strathcona, Kx. 30.00) Revelstoke. . » 104.05)Rv. R. .acKenzie . 15.30ipy. kk. Thorpe tol Saag 
Nobleford. 30.47| Victoria, Erskine. 15.00;}Rv. Ry McMillan . 8.00) Ry. Robt. Murray 9.15 
Lethbridge... . . 274.00\Eburne . . 244.85}Rv. A. F. Thomson. 8.30/Ry, J. M..McLeod. 10.80 
Edmonton, W’mster. 488.30)/N. Viner, St. Step.. 21.00/Rv. A. D: Archibald 6.65)Ry. A: Craise. 7.15 
Rv. A. Russell . 21.00;}Cranbrook, ss. . 6.65)Rv. W. A. Cunning- Rv. A. D. McIntosh. 12.20 
Red Deer . 707.00) Hedley : AON] | Malebaal 2 = 7.15}Ry. F. S. Coffin. 7.15 
Vegreville. “: . 81.00|Vane., Dundas . . 68.00/Rv. D. H. Mackinnon 5.60 Rv. Geo. Miller. rece 
S. Milk River. 1.50 MN Seema Knights, At Rv. D. M. Gillies. 12.20 ; Ss ; 
Leduc, ss. : 14.00 t.  stephen’s. .00;/Rv. Robert Johnston 12.65 
Castor, ss. 4.00|Kaslo. deel’ s ey Rv. R. B. Layton. 6.65 Newfoundland. 
Vegreville, ss. 25.00] Vic., wt. Paul’s 72.00)Rv. A. V. Morash. 5.60; Rv, J..A. Gree 3 
Seven Persons . 8.00|Vanch, ist yla. 30.00|Upper, Canard, Mrs. ee Roe eee 
Amos. 7.00;/Vancr, 1st ymc. 75.0 St eee 18.00 - Ic 
Willowdale. . .. 10.00;}Vaner, 1st ce. . 33.80/Rv. J. W. Macmillan 5.60 Miscellaneous. 
Med. Hat, Knox . 16.00; Rev. R. McKay. 1G10lPr. Agent.) Hix . 22.00|/Mrs. Gertrude Bates, 
Cummings. 2.55|Lumby ae 25.00;|Rv. D. S. Fraser. TLD | REPEL ate oc) Teh, = eter Bg LO 
uve GR: Lang. 03.00) Seo. sane 6 DUM. BL Ss sbayaners. 6.65|Rv. J. Anderson, Cal. 2.00 
Pincher Creek* . 44.55'Vancouver, 1st. . 335.69/Rv. G. E. Forbes. 6.65|Rv. H. K. Maclean, 
(COEVENGS) ner) Taran Ck Snr 64.00; Abbotsford. . . PRO LOU WER Vien amt wee US Lelie 6.35] Mass. . Ree ADA, 
Rv. J. M. Kellock. 8.00;)Kamloops. . . . 323.00; Rv. J. W: Falconer.  5.60\Dr, EB. M. Dill, N.Y. 12.75 
at aon Ss ‘ 6.65|Cranbrook, ylbc 47.24|Rv. D. MacDonald . 17.45)W.F.M.S.. .°. . 1,000.00 
Ry. John McInnis. 7.15|Cranbrook, ww. 84.00;Rv. Alistr Murray . 10.80;\Rv. G., Milne Rae, 
Rv. Edwin Smith 6,10}Cranbrook, ss. . 18.76)Rv. John Macintosh. 10.40} Scotland. . . . . 415.02 
Calgary, aa SS 28.46!Nanaimo, ss. 4.00/Rv. I’. H. MacIntosh 6.65})Anonymous. . 5.00 
Rv. A. O. McRae. 7.70|Tynenead. 35.00; Rv. L. W. Parker. 6.65|Rv. D. B. McLeod, 
Rv. J. D. MacKenzie 43.00/Fort George. Os UDhRuV. IDL IK. Ross. LESo Vass. Fae Datla t)s5 
High River. - 116.95;South Arm 47.00|Rv. A. D. Stirling. . 6.35/Pr. Rev. D. J. Craig 100.80 
Willowdale. : 24.00;|Rv. Thos. Nixon. . 6.10)Rv. W. P. Archibald - 5.60)Rv. Robert Hughes, 
Rv. J. G. Meek. 10.45) Vie, St. And 2: .. 350.00:IRv. M. Campbell. S00 IN Sie: Senwterm ane mee rieteel (0) 
eivvVigel elk SIVeRaex 9.60)Rv. J. R. Munro. 6.65|Rv. J. A. McLean 6.10)Dr. Fotheringham, 
Rv. Jas. A. Wheeler’ 7.70|Burnaby. 23.00/;Rv. Jno. MacKinnon 15.45) Cal. . 20.30 
Ry. H. Young. . -§.90|\Chase. Be ee 50.00/Rv. H. Michael. 12.20; Rv. Gill fies Eadie, Ch 14.71 
Fairview. . ate 4.50|\Ceday Cottage, ss. 38.00;|Rv. J. W. A. Nicholsn --7.45|Rv.° A, M, MoLeod, 
TSN aes Med Reikie. 6.95|W. Point Grey ss 50.00;Rv. A. H. Denoon. 5.80} Miass. . . 6.35 
Grassy Lake. 21.70;Archie Brown. '. 20.00;Rv. iC. J. MacInnes 10.45)W. M. S., Mont. 4,300.00 
Rv. W. G. Brown. 6.95|Cranbrook. 50.00/Rv. John McNeil. . 7.45|Rv. David James, 
tv. G R. Lang. .40;/Clayburn. . eee 0000 bay: Styuanrenceesse mh 00e Cailce cts Gin use ey 10.00 
Iidmonton, 1st ss. . 85.00;\Rv. W. L. Macrae 71.45|Rv. J. A. Ramsay. 8.00)/Dr. C. H. Webster, 
Edmonton, . W’mstr ss145.00}/Ladner ss. sae 10.00;Rv. HE. H. Ramsay. 8.00} Syria Si 20.00 


NR A a a I INS Tt 


HIS complete book, bound in lithogre iphea 
covers, is YOURS for the asking. It isan 
elegant book—the best seed catalogue we have 
yet issued—and offers some most desirable 
Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers which can 
be obtained only direct fromus. Many a winter's 
evening can be spent profitably i in planning your 
garden, by a careful study of ben book. Shall 
we send you a copy ? 


Cor. Adelaide and Jarvis 
Streets, TORCNTO 


Che Church Funds, East. 


SUMMARY of RECEIPTS 


During 
Jan. 
Foreign Missions. 


Home Missions.... 2,710.25 
Augmentation...... 1,855.00 
College......2.--+.. 1,422.00 
Aged Munisters.... 445.00 
Pte-aux-Trembles.. 610.00 
For orth West.... 869.00 
Children’s Day Col. 263.00 
Assembly Fund.... 130.08 
Bursary Fund .... 336.00 
Library Fund...... ee 
Widows’ & Orphans 83.00 
Social Service, ete... 788.00 


Mar. § to 
Jan. 34 


$8,806.16 $45,133.26 


12,030.98 
3,470.61 
6,635.85 
874.00 
796.CO 
3,353.49 
2,103 00 
349.15 
2,790.44 
301.23 
367.00 

2,457.00 


OLR chs hes 


$17,797.50 $80,662.01 


RECEIVED DURING JANUARY 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. E. A. McCurdy, D.D. 
and divided among the Funds 


DS Sutherland ty... 


New Glasgow, Un..1,624.00, Hx, It. Massey, ss. 128.00 
st. John; St. Davids-.25.00 St: John, St. And;ss 310.00 
RGR UNC coe. os eee 41/St. John, St. Steph. 53.00 
Clifton. Eecete 14.00r;Ups .Musqd bhi ss ..-. as 0.00 
Hx. Chalmers, ss. 60.00 Leitches -Creek. . . 196.00 
Hlaimpron, NiB.g 4. .  DLOOiiia, Eve, INO Wett, aemounOO 
Hdwin Putnam .~. -24.00| Hopewell, Un- . . ~ 140.00 
Millerton? etess 19.00\Mira, Catalone. . 89.00 
Wis Sa vaoervonds <ss 1.00;|Black Riv., Napan, 

SON Ne Ro ee T0OL00 | Peta RCRMielcea ae ab oem taCty 
Merigomish, ss. 1b,5t Barney's ‘iver avo 
Wolivilles oso San SOL VVOLEViLe csr yee ter amen 
New Glasgow, Un. 41.00)/Hx, Park Chinese... 20.00 
Nise Aa Kann isha ae 20:00) Elantspor tes syed se emmehOLCO 
Rerund ee . 11.45)/W. Riv., Green Hill. 398.97 
MOUiSDUTE worse ee LOC OU t: Cle S a ase ns Ont 
Mrs. Jas. Duncan .  5.00|/N. Dub’n, Conqueral] 145.00 
sl... Ands* Greenocic. Us2.06heuswast «scat ous cemeennod 
Port “Hoods. s.. -.) 30. 00i\Geo. MelLeode. 3) ame uns 
New Carlisle. .- b0.00; Allan Mclean’... sasd-00 
Malagawateh. ~~ 72 "=760| Johny A Ae) onal cee oo 
New ‘Waterford. .... 7.20|\ Murdock J. Morrison 59 
Robert Stewart 4.75| Dalhousie. Fea eM ily) 


Mr., Mrs, Wm. Mc- 


50.00 


Whirter. Specs. a O00 
Mr.,Mrs. A.J. Brown _50.00 
N. Glasgow, Tirst. 998.05 
Picton, 7Prince st) 137t.00 
Picton, “Princess. ea 
St. John, St. Davids 150.00 
At eds Micikeour 50.00 
Matepedia. 32.00 
Tmteresteas i e000 
ELX,  Rark Sse a 2 BeOS iG 
Richmond Bay Ff 8.00 
Vee eae vessy 50.00 
Little H’bor, C.B.,ss 4.95 
Lower Stewiacke. 50.00 


Amherst Stes tepnal 
Bridgewater. 


£964.00 


232.38 


Fe Ae Nelson.. 32.00 
A ruro, “rst. sev 12.00 
as directed by the Donors. Mem. Un. Ch., N.G. 100.00 

New Glasgow: Un.” 700 
Acknowledged. .$62,864.51;)Lyons Brook, ss. 5.40 Fredericton, St. P’ls 262.50 
N. Bedeque. ... . 200.00] Waterville, Lake ss. 45.00) Hscuminae lactone GEN? 
TJ. Reid... «28 00.00| Mrs. . Fraser, ngem, jHx, St. Matthews. 92.65 
Chelmsford, ss. . . 5.00] Rv. J. W. Fraser. 160.00/New Aberdeen. . . 116.00 
River! Denmis. ~.7. 15.00) Refund. cre Be 20.00/Douglastown . . . 20.00 
Barrington Passage 15.00)Dover, ss am sa) Nerare 70)Dunville, ss. Nein o 
Campbellton. . . 9392.00}/New Richmondc. ss  1.65/Hx., park gs . 141.80 
Va Plaid see ee es 41.42) Hx. Chalmers. 405.00) Greenfield. = elo Nagi tras 
St. John, Calvin.. 7.00/Buctouche, Mill Ck. 51.00/Thomson, Oxford Je. 100.00 
TMantsports. ‘0! srk: 5.00) Vaweig. . . - « + 15.00/Hopewell, St. Col.-. 243.00 
East River. ... .. 5.00i\Lower Stewiacke . 143.001Biue Mountain. . 235.00 


SUSSEX Vs oo neeee ete OOLOD 


Mulgrave, SS. Sted gee DOO 


Caven., N. Glasgow 527.48 
Stanley- Bridge, ss... ~-2.50 
Cavendishs => see mono 
ANONYMOUS) 2 4. sats 
tv. J. A. McLellan. 30.00 
Hx., St. Matthews.1,813.00 
Shuebenacadie ss. . 50.00 
EEX*. ‘GYrOV@i.. che eee one 


x, Pk Ladies:  Socmeowo 
J; Stanley Rosso. oe DULG0 
Ait riend veer <i ecmeeeoG 
Truro, St. And), oss eaomes 
Clyde River sss. >. feneo0e 
Harlitown 3 - 200.00 
N. Shore; N. River 195:00 
NCAA S9 Oe eco ee 
sydney; St: Marks. 20:00 
Refunds. . oye S080 


Sie Rellanatse St. And. 1,620.00 


Dalhousie. “is 27 ves. eon G 
West) Bayr os ue soos 
unenburs “SS se oe One 
Wind SO; \ Cy cnene 25.00 
Princetown. 2. hemes 
Princetown, 7 Ss. s. 40.00 


Beq, Harriet Clarke 10.00 
ParrSDOrOss s vee eee eoleas 
Ei e= Patrice tueuae 12.00 


$80,662.01 


Ohe Ureshyterian Record, 


Price, in Advance. 


One copy, yearly, 90 cents. 


Two in-one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.80. 
In parcels of six or more, 390 cents each. 


Postage abroad ldcis. yearly. 


Payments should be made by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 


Make cheques payable at par. 


Do not send stamps. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
The RrEcoRDS for a congregation are not sent to. 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 

All the REcorns for a congregation 


should go to one address. 


Asthe RECORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions, — 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation. 


Manv congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 


here is no other way in which 


so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 


and finding it helpful. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to five 
the name and address to which it was previously sent, 


li parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send promptnotice. 


The Regular issue is now 
66,000 Copies Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them 


Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Record, 
Y:M: CoA. Batiding! 


MONTREAL. 


Mother,—“Ain’t you going to wash up 


them tea _ thing 


Daugucter,—“*No, I ain’t. 


be 


fore you go out?” 
I’m late enough 


for ‘Mothers’ ‘elp class as it is.” 


See Renmie’s Sceds’ Advt. on Previous 


Page. 


Morning, Evening, Noon, or Night, 


‘Camp's’ the Coffee that puts you right 
CAMP 
COFFEE 
takes half-a-minute 


not be better if it 


took half-an-hour. 


No messy ‘stewing’ coffee 
pots, no straining, no 
waste of any kind, norisk 
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(Trade Mark Registered) 


The principle lines made under this Trade 
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all of which are guaranteed to be made with 
long staple Cottons and ABSOLUTELY 
PURE: 


‘‘SHEETINGS”’ 
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besides being absolutely pure, are guaranteed 
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S| Itis to the advantage of everyone to 
“lit become more familiar with the many 
uses of Gillett’s Lye. There is prob- 
ably no article on the market to-day 
that is useful for so many purposes. 
It cleans and disinfects; makes soap; 
removes ordinary obstructions from 
drain pipes; removes grease and crust 
from frying and roasting pans; will ex- 
terminate rats and mice; kills roaches, 
jvermin, etc. Gillett’s Lye is absolute- 

= a ly pure, and therefore a totally differ~ 
ent ahaels fois the “just as good” kinds that some dealers 
attempt to substitute for the old and original Gillett’s Lye. 
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Behaviour in a crowd of strangers re- 
veals character. 


It is not necessary to be clever, but it is 
necessary to be clean. 


Everybody should be busy, but no one 
should be a busybody. 


When the fight begins within himself a 
man is worth something, 


True beauty of character gleams out un- 
consciously and without effort. 


Nothing but infinite pity is sufficient for 
the infinite pathos of human life. 


Do good with what thou hast; or it will 
do thee no good.—William Penn. 


The greatest of faults, I should say, is 
to be conscious of none.—Carlyle. 


Everything we are is slowly but surely 
helping to change the ways of men. 


It is a dangerous thing to try to live 
for Christ Bec ets keeping it hidden. 


A poor man may be a godly man, but 
a godly man cannot possibly be really poor. 


“God so loved the world that He gave.” 
We all know what He gave.—John iii: 16. 


Prayer will make a man leave off sinning, 
or sinning will make a man leave off prayer. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
true education is to a human soul.—Ad- 
dison. 


Attachment to Christ is the only secret 
of detachment from the world.—A. J. 
Gordon. 

The Gospel freely supplies to the sinner 
all that the law demands from him.—II 
Peter i: 3. 


Be careful to do things which you advise 
others to do; in this way you re-enforce 
your counsel. 


The chief business of the Christian 
Church, is not to nurse itself, but to evan- 
gelize the world. 


To laugh at evil, instead of being shocked 
or angered by it, is a sure sign of evil in 
one’s own heart. 


When the Lord changes our petitions in 
His answers, it is always for the better. 
He regards our “well” better than our 
a8 8 0 Raed 
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Let us be of good cheer, remembering 
that the misfortunes hardest to bear are 
those which never come.—Lowell. 


No man who is wretched in his own 
heart, and feeble in his own work, can 
rightly help others—John Ruskin. 


Steady brain work in time wears the 
brain, but fretfulmess, worry, envy, jea- 
lousy, anger and hatefulness tear the brain. 


Self-mastery is gained by little victories 
at a time, and every new victory gives us 
fresh strength for greater victories in the 
future. 


Sunshine is delicious, rain is refreshing, 
wind braces up, snow is exhilarating; there 
is really no such thing as bad weather, 
only different kinds of good weather.— 
Ruskin. 


Other things being equal, that Christian 
who opens the broadest outlet in himself 
for charity, will find the widest inlet in 
himself for the Spirit. 

Satan finds it practically impossible to 
hinder the religious growth of the Christ- 
ian who is always in his place in the 
Church on the Lord’s day. 


Life is no idle dream, but a solemn real- 
ity, based upon eternity. Find out your 
task; stand to it, the night cometh when 
no man can work.—Thomas Carlyle. 


There are great problems ahead of us as 
a nation, but the really greatest problem 1s 
the problem of making better men and het- 
ter women of all of us.—President Roose- 
velt. 


The kind of world one carries about in 
one’s self is the important thing, and the 
world outside takes all its grace, colour, 
beauty and value from that.—James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


When there is a meeting, such as at Beth- . 
any, between a weeping Jesus and a 
sorrowful man or woman, only one thing 
can happen, and that is comfort to the 
sorrowing one. 


Of all fretting, that is least glorious 
which bewails the smallness 'of one’s 
sphere, the common-place character of 
one’s work, or the lack of recognition by 
one’s neighbours. 


While we labor and pray for the con- 
version of the adult members of our con- 
gregation, let us not forget the children. 
A few years’ forgetfulness may mean a 
lifetime of regret. 
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Happiness does not depend upon where 
we are, but upon what we are. 


None are so orphaned as deniers of God. 
They have lost the greatest of fathers. 


Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to 
enjoy Him for ever.—Shorter Catechism. 


For one man that will stand prosperity, 
there are a hundred who will stand adver- 
sity.—Thomas Carlyle. 


As sure as ever God puts his children 


| into the furnace, He will be in the furnace 


with them.—Spurgeon. 


Hlijah’s God was with him only while 
he was occupied in noble and _ effectual 
services.—Richard Fuller. 


In the day of prosperity, we have many 
refuges to resort to, in the day of adver- 
sity only one.—Horatius Renar. 


He submits himself to be seen through a 
microscope, who suffers himself to be 
caught in a fit of passion. —Lavater. 


Always keep the light of Eternity turned 
on your work; so that it may be as you 
would like to have it appear when reviewed 
from’ thence. 


“How do you know that Jesus Christ 
has forgiven your sins’—wasaskec of one. 
“How do you know when you have got sugar 
in your tea’ was the reply. 


There was a man here last night, who 
said his will was given up to God, and 
who got mad because the bus was full and 
he had to walk home.—Moody. 


SON, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 
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Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
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Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
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MRS. GORGE Dickson, President ; 
Miss J. E. MAcDONALD; BeAN Principal. 


Notwithstanding all the activity in 
investments the men who depend on 
Life Insurance only for the protection 
of their families are increasing every 
year’s 


So remarked the Head of a great 
Investing Corporation. 


None are too wealthy to need-and 
few too poor to acquire the protection 
of sound Life Insurance. 


No Policies have so wide a vogue in 
Canada as those of the Great-West Life. 
There are the best of reasons,-low rates, 
liberal conditions and notably high profit 
returns. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office: u WINNIPEG 


Many uses 
and full die 
rections on 
Large Sifter. 
Can 809° 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Presbo teria Church and commended by 
the General Assembly. 


Presbyterian parents seeking an Educational home 
for their daughters should write for a Calendar of the 
College and allinformation regardingit. ‘This College 


is thoroughly equipped in every particular. 
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Yonge and Alexander Streéts, Toronto 
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THE “CARNAL”? BUDGET. gave ourselves to earn it. It represents so 
much of our life. | 
— he story goes (why do : 
wee carne he ey. If we use it in needless selfish gratifica- 
Scotchmen always bear the brunt, when, ‘ ; rb 
; : tion then we put it to a carnal use; it 
mitm tire sexception: Of The”... <a... they are 


best supporters in the world of all good 
works)—went out of church at the close of 
the sermon, when the minister was speak- 
ing of the need for a liberal offering. 

When the kirk skailed he was found lying 
in the grass in the kirk yard, waiting for 
the others to appear. Asked why he had 
come out he said “The speritool was a’ vera 
weel, but I dinna’ like thae carnal things 
on the Sawbath.” 

The question has been asked, whether the 
Church, in the work of the Budget, is not 
placing undue emphasis on the mere money 
side of the question, to the neglect of the 
spiritual; and whether the Record, in giv- 
ing large space to “The Every Member Can- 
vass’—“How we did it”’—has been helping 
in the right direction. 


But what is “spiritual”? Is it not having 
the mind of God? 


What is that mind? It is love. ‘God is 
love.” 
How do we know? By His giving. “God 


SO loved the world, that He GAVH,” etc. 
He showed His love by giving. And if we 
so love the world that we give, really give, 
for the same object, for the world’s re- 
demption, as God did, then we are like- 
minded with Him, and that is about as high 
a type of spirituality as any one can hope 
to have. 


Being spiritual is having the mind of 
Christ. If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of His. What was that 
spirit? “He loved me and gave Himself 
for me.” In proportion as I have His spirit 
I will give myself for the same end, the 
salvation of the world. 

But how can we give ourselves? What- 
ever other kind of service we may give, we 
give ourselves when we give our money, we 


is we who are carnal, not the money. 

But if we, moved by the spirit of Him who 
gave himself, give ourselves in this portable 
fashion, then we make a spiritual use of it, 
we are cultivating the spiritual in ourselves. 


Giving is worship. The expression of our 
devotion to God. When a man regards Him- 
self as God’s steward and holds what he has 
as a trust and uses it as a trust for the ad- 
vancement of God’s Kingdom, he gives better 
proof of his true spirituality, so far as man 
can see it, than by a good many other 
things that are called spiritual. 

God’s prophet says in the Old Testament, 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the store 
house” .... “I will pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room enough to re 
ceive it’—which is but another side of the 
great truth that you will be cultivating the 
Spiritual in its largest possible measure. 


Giving is not natural. We like to keep. 
It takes love to draw forth real giving. We 
give for those we love. Love to God shows 
itself in giving of what we have, time or 
strength or means, for that which He desires 
to be done, and the more we become like 
Him the more completely will we hold all at 
His disposal. 

Someone may quote, “Though I give all 
my goods to feed the poor and have not love, 
I am nothing.” 

That is true, but if we see a man give all 
his goods to feed the poor it is a pretty 
sure token that he has love; a much surer 
token than if he piously says—‘‘Depart 
in peace be ye warmed and filled,” and gives 
not the needful. 

Never be afraid of hurting your spiritual- 
ity by giving as the Lord hath prospered. 
“The liberal soul shall be made fat;” is fat 
now and getting fatter by the exercise of 
liberality. 
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CUR QUESTION BUREAU. 
Questions are sometimes asked of the 
Record. A question by one suggests that 


others, thinking about the same things, may 
have in mind the same questioning, and that 
a public answer to a question may be of 
interest to many besides the one who asks it. 

Editor Record—What number has been 
given to our Church, as her fair share of the 
heathen world, to evangelize; and will that 
work be done in this generation? 

Fourteen millions, and they are all, and 
more, in our present foreign fields. Whe- 
ther evangelized in this zeneration depends 
upon whether all do their duty in the light 
of the Cross. 


Dear Record.—-Does God punish forgiven 
sin? 

Full answer would be too long for here 
and now. This much, however, is certain, 
that the purer, cleaner life one lives, from 
start to finish, the fewer wild oats he sows, 
the less regret will he have, after he has 
been forgiven, as to their harvest in his own 
life and the lives of others. 

The real question is, can the forgiven sin- 
ner ever forget, if he led others to make 
shipwreck of life. The presumption is that 
he cannot. At all events it is better so to 
live that our memories will not have to be 
vain regrets. 


Mr. Editor— What is the “Budget” for the 
present year? 

One million four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 


Dear Editor.—What is the best way to get 
people regularly to Church? 

More easily asked than answered. 
ever, a few points may be noted: 

1. There is little use in talking much 
about it from the pulpit, except in teaching 
this duty, with others, from the Scriptures. 
“Scoldinge” for not coming is worse than 


How- 


useless, for those needing it are not present, 


and those present dislike being scolded for 
others’ shortcomings. 

2. Sensational advertising will not do it. 
People care little for such. Those looking 
for sensation can get more of it in vaude- 
viile. 
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3. Preaching on the “topics of the day” 
will not bring men to church regularly, but 
rather the opposite. Those who read the 
daily papers do not care to have a “leading 
article’ on Sunday. They would rather 
stay at home and get a rest from it. 

4. Fine music will not make _ regular 
attendants. Even Albani would not draw 
the same people regularly for long, if that 
were all they came for. 


Turning to the positive side note a few 
points:— 

1. Go after them. Dr. Cuyler used to say 
that “a house-going minister made a church- 
going people.’ He said that he studied 
books and sermons in the forenoon and 
door-knobs in the afternoon. Hunt them up, 
one by one, and follow them up. Gain their 
interest by showing that you are interested 
in them. Organize your congregation into 
committees for the same end. 

2. When they come to church, give them 
something to come for; the very best you 
can, that they may come again. Do not 
weary them by undue length. Give them 
the Gospel, salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ, a free pardon through His atone- 
ment.” It is the true “preaching to the 
times” for the human heart is always and 
ever the same, and the “Old Gospel’ is the 
only thing that can satisfy that hungry 
heart of humanity. 

3. Havinz done your prayerful and honest 
best, there will probably still be some that 
for various reasons will not come. All you 
can do is to “continue instant in prayer” 
end effort for them. 


THE GREAT NEED OF THE CHURCH. 


The need of men—more men in _ the 
ministry; more men in the pews who are 
inspired by and devoted to the Christian 
ideal. 


Why do not more men enter the ministry? 
Because, during the days of youth, they are 
not thinking about the ministry. 


And why are they not thinking about the 
Ministry? Merely because other ideals than 
the ideal of Christian service are continu- 
ally held before them as they prepare for 
life. 


It is for the same reason that we lack 
large numbers of laymen who are ready to 
devote their splendid abilities and influence 
and possessions to the building of the king- 
dom of righteousness.—Assembly Herald. 
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‘BEWARE TWO STRANGERS. 


“TI was a stranger and ye took me not in” 
is not of universal application. There are 
some strangers who come, even in His name, 
whom we can decline to take in without any 
fear of His disapproval. 

Among these there are two strangers, 
or rather two classes of strangers, that are 
hurtful to the religious life and work of 
our country. 

1. The “Strange” Religious Teacher. 


One of these classes consists of the pre- 
tended religionists, who come as strangers, 
usually two of them together, into Christian 
communities in city or country, going from 
house to house, talking piously, perhaps dis- 
tributing religious literature, attending 
meetings, giving addresses, and impressing 
by their seeming goodness, so that homes 
and hearts are freely opened to them and 
hospitable entertainment given by a gene- 
rous people who are honest themselves and 
think all others the same. 

But why not receive them? Is not that 
the way the apostles went among the people 
of their time—proclaiming Christ? And if 
these men choose to do good, should we not 
welcome them and help them? 

No, because they are not what they seem. 
It is safe to say that where unknown stran- 
gers come, unasked, into a Christian com- 
munity, which has already the Bible, the 
Sabbath, the Gospel, the Church, and a 
chureh-going people, and begin working 
there, they are not what they seem to be; 
and Christ and His glory in the salvation 
of men is not their object. In the course 
of a fairly long life and wide observation 
and inquiry, we have never known of an 
instance where the object was not other 
than it seemed, and, in so far as that object 
was attained, that it proved a curse and 
not a blessing. 

Even organizations with the pretended 
object of promoting the study of the Bible, 
promoted in this way, have proven to be 
no exception to the above rule. One such 
bears the high sounding title. ‘Interna- 
tional Bible Student’s Association,” of 
which one calling himself “Pastor Russell” 


is at once head and body. There is only 
room for the warning, emphasized by all 
evangelical Christians who know, ‘“Have 


nothing to do with it. 
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Men come in the guise of evangelists. 
They begin very plausibly. Good people 
are attracted to them. “Their talk sounds 
good.” They win confidence and, after a 
time, little by little, they sow seeds of error, 
which sometimes lead to the breaking up of 
Christian families and homes and congre- 
gations. 

Even agents of the white slave traffic, in 
appearing as “angels of light’ have been 
said at times to array themselves in such 
pretence. 

Perhaps the most widespread of this type 
of stranger is the Mormon propaganda. 
They have missionaries all over the conti- 
nent. They do not go down into the places 
that need the Gospel, for they have no 
gospel to give. They distribute testimonials 
that mislead. Unless people know the facts 
they are liable to be led astray. Some facts 
in connection with them are given on an- 
other page. 


2. The “Strange” Religious Collector. 


(2) The other class of stranger of whom 
Christ will not say “Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me’—is the typical Oriental collector, for 
some mission work that he claims he is 
carrying on in his own country. 

There is usually a pitiful tale of persecu- 
tion or of suffering orphans. He wears 
Oriental clerical costume, some of it quite 
impressive. He has testimonials galore, 
some of them with big official seals that awe 
the questioner into silence. Some of these 
testimonials are forged, some purchased, 
some borrowed or bought from a previous 
collector. 

There have been scores of these collectors 
in Canada. Large amounts have been re- 
ceived. And some of them have _ been 
able to “retire from business” in affluence. 
They have “deceived the very elect” into 
giving them help and letters of recommen- 
dation, though said elect knew nothing but 
what the collectors themselves have told 
them. 

It is probable that in no other line of soli- 
citation has imposture been so completely 
the rule as with these same Orientals. 

It is safe, absolutely safe, never to receive 
unknown strangers of either of the above 
classes and to decline to respond with help 
in any way. 
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THE MENACE OF MORMONISM. 


It has its missionaries in a number of 
Canada’s larger centres, and those who do 
not know are likely to be imposed upon. 
They distribute literature, which professes 
to tell the “truth” about Mormonism and 
does not tell the truth. 

Probably no other system in the world 
is so plausible in its approach, and in its 
reality so dangerous to national life. In 
no other system is the distance between 
pretence and reality so far and so vast. 
No other system is more fair seeming in 
its presentation of its teaching to strangers, 
and there is no other system which at bot- 
tom is more anti-Christian and blasphem- 
ous. 

Polygamy, taught and practised by its 
prophets and priests, is one of its strong- 
est bonds of cohesion; and at the same 
time it is denied, as an unjust accusation, 
where people do not know the facts. 

Other systems seek to make converts but 
leave them where they are. Mormonism 
has its missionaries all over the world, 
seeking converts, chiefly young women, 
whom they lure from their homes under 
promise of wealth and ease as the wives 
of rich men, and they carry their converts 
to Utah or Alberta, and when there they are 
practically helpless. 

The children of polygamous marriages 
naturally uphold the system, for they do 
not wish to admit wrong or dishonour on 
the part of their parents. 

Thus, the system grows, and is even now 
a serious problem on this continent. 
Wherever they are they become a large 
factor in national life, for they throw all 
their influence with the party that will do 
most for them. 

The crisis is on even now in the U. S. A. 
It is on this wise. The Territories are 
under Federal control; States are self-gov- 
erning. 

Some years ago Utah was a territory. 
Polygamy was practiced more or less, but 
the Federal Government could punish for 
it. 

Utah then asked for admission to State- 
hood, and promised to give up polygamy 
entirely. She was admitted as a State of 
the Union on that promise. Then she 
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laughed at the promise and her leaders 
and priests, all who wished, continued in 
the practice, and the Federal Government 
had no right to interfere. Utah even sent 
an avowed polygamist to the National 
Congress. 

The only possible way to deal with the 
matter after that was by an amendment to 
the Constitution, making polygamy unlaw- 
ful in any part.o1 the’ Use AY 

For fourteen years, since Utah was ad- 
mitted on her promise, and then disregard- 
ed that promise, efforts have been made to 
get this amendment to the Constitution, 
that the Mormon Church and her poly- 
gamous leaders might be brought once more 
under Federal jurisdiction. All efforts thus 
far have failed. The resolution must first 
be adopted by both Houses of Congress and 
then go down to the State Legislatures for 
confirmation, and it requires the confirma- 
tion of three-fourths of the States, thirty- 
six of them, before it can become law. 

Hitherto it has been impossible to get 
it through the two Houses of Congress, now 
its passage seems certain. But will three- 
fourths of the States confirm it. The 
Mormons already exercise a large influence 
in eleven States. If they can capture two 
more of the State legislatures, the amend- 
Ment cannot become law. 

They are increasing rapidly. During 
the last seven years, they have obtained 
large control in six States. 

It is felt that the amendment must be 
secured now or never, for at their rate of 
increase, they will soon exercise a control- 
ling influence in more than one-fourth of 
the States of the Union. In two years it 
may be too late. 

Great mass meetings are being held all 
over the States up to the end of April. 
After these, and the passage of the 
amendment in Congress, the National Re- 
form Association will follow up its work 
before the State Legislatures. 

The Mormon hierarchy will use every 
effort to get the matter delayed and if de- 
layed for a year or two, it may be too late. 

What makes the matter a very serious 
one for Canada is that they are increasing 
very rapidly in our own country; very soon 
they will have a large measure of contrel 
in one of our fairest provinces, Alberta. 


APRIL, 1914 
BIBLE DISTRIBUTION 


In the Province of Quebec 


By tuk MoNTREAL AUXILIARY OF THE CANA- 
DIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


One of the most serious problems in con- 
nection with the work of Bible distribu- 
tion is the choice and training of a staff 
of workers for this important task. <A be- 
ginning has been made in the matter of 
training. 

During the past year the colporteurs have 
followed a course of Bible Study. A writ- 
ten test held in the month of November 
revealed the fact that in general, the course 
had been faithfully followed. 

The most outstanding feature of the 
winter’s work has been the visits to the 
lumber camps. The method adopted is as 
follows:— 

Two men go together and engage a team 
at the nearest railway station to drive them 
to the camps. 

After the evening meal is over, the screen 
is hung up in the cook’s camp. By means 
of the lantern pictures are thrown on the 
screen illustrating well-known Bible 
stories, such as the story of Joseph, The 
Prodigal Son, The Good Samaritan, etc. 
Sometimes the men are taught to sing 
simple hymns. After the lecture the Bibles 
and Testaments are spread out on the table 
and the men are invited to examine them. 
Many interesting questions are asked. 

In one camp, the foreman encouraged the 
men to buy. Hight French Bibles were sold 
there in a few minutes and the foreman 
himself bought a Bible and insisted on 
making a contribution of $2.00 to the funds 
of the Society. 

In another trip nearly the whole stock 
of Scripture was disposed of in the first 
two camps visited. One man took a Bible 
as soon as the lecture was finished and 
began to read intently—looking up _ occa- 
sionally to encourage the others to buy. 
Needless to say, he bought the book he was 
reading, and that at the close there were 
scarcely any books left. 

In another camp one of the men came 
forward of his own accord and offered fifty 
cents for the work, in token of his appre- 
ciation of what he had heard.—H. 
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“SOCIAL SERVICE.” 
In The Shorter Catechism. 


On the questions of social purity, social 
rights of property, and _ social personal 
rights, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
contain the highest utterance yet given. We 
ask the reader to turn to these documents, 
and read for himself. 

On the question of life, these Catechisms 
require “all lawful endeavors to preserve 
our own lives and the lives of others.” 

On social purity, they require “the pre- 
servation of our own and our neighbors’ 
chastity in heart, speech and behavior.” 

In regard to property, they require “the 
lawful procuring and furthering of the 
wealth and outward estate of ourselves and 
others.” 

In regard to reputation, they require “the 
maintaining and promoting .... of our own 
and our neighbors’ good name,” 

In regard to covetousness—the sin of our 
age—they forbid “all discontentment with 
our own estate, envying or grieving at the 
good of our neighbor, and all inordinate 
motions and affections to anything that is 
his.’ 

Is this not social service in the strongest 
terms? Where can we find the equivalent 
of these teachings for motive, strength and 
phrasing outside the Word of God? There 
is nothing produced in our own age that 
anywhere equals them, and it would be pro- 
fitable for the modern Church to return to 
these teachings——The Philadelphia Presby- 
terian. 


No volume has so secured, or so endured, 
translations into the languages of the earth 
as the Bible. No volume has ever so spoken 
to every age, class and condition. No vyol- 
ume has been so centrally and vitally re- 
lated to human thought and to human 
achievement.—President Bartlett. 


The soul that is in habitual communion 
with God finds its natural expression in 
constant ejaculatory prayer, or more often 
still in the unuttered aspirations of the 
heart. It is in this way that I believe many 
more prayers are heard in heaven than are 
audible on earth.—Bishop King. 


The enemies a man makes by taking a 
decided stand have more respect for him 
than have the friends he makes by being on 
the fence. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


They will repay study. The four articles 
in the Young People’s department, on widely 
different subjects, the Sabbath, the New 
Public Health, the Gospel among French 
Canadians, the Faith Verse, all are good, 
very good. 

The work of the past year in Trinidad 
and letters from other foreign fields and 
much more; try them and see which is best 
worth the reading. 

2 RSE 

The Home Mission Committee, Western 
Section, held its Spring meeting in Toronto, 
the third week of March, and appointed 
four hundred and fifty men, students, cate- 
chists, preachers, to fields of work for the 
summer, and there were fifty additional 
applicants for whom they had not places. 
Students were offering from Britain, the 
U.S.A. and Canada. It is a treat in these 
days to hear of plenty of men for the work. 

A most fitting object for prayer on the 
part of the whole Church, for next summer, 
would be for these four hundred and fifty, 
that they may prove faithful and that their 
work may be blessed. Please put that item 
in your prayer calendar. 


THE PAST YEAR IN HONAN. 


The “Honan Messenger,’ two sheets of 
foolscap, type written and manifolded, has 
the following. Don’t miss reading it:— 

Another year has been substracted from 
the Future and added to the Past. China 
has been making history in earnest during 
the past year, though a good deal of it will 
likely have to be made over again. Like 
some other republics prone to rapid revo- 
lution, if China is not still revolving, she is 
at least in a state of very unstable equilib- 
rium. 

Yuan Shih K’ai has at last come to his 
own. The man who five years ago was 
ignominiously dismissed from office, barely 
escaping from Peking with his life, has 
been recalled to office, has persuaded his 
late Manchu dismissers to dismiss them- 
selves, has brought to an end the war of the 
Revolution, has been elected Provisional 
President, has put down the strong Kuo 
Ming Tang Society, has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Chinese Republic and recogni- 
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zed by the Powers as such, and now, hav- 
ing no further use for the National Assem- 
bly that elected him to office, he has sent 
them to their homes with their travelling 
expenses paid. 

Some call Yuan a Cromwell, some a Napo- 
leon, and some a Washington, but he isn’t 
any of these, he is just Yuan Shih K’ai, the 
strong man of China, who has put a little 
stiffening into the Confucian maxim, “Do 
not to others what you would not have 
others do to you,” by doing to others what 
they intended to do to him and by doing it 
first. 

The Revolution produced a very larze 
crop of patriots, but with few exceptions 
they have turned out badly. 

The twenty-two provinces of China, in 
spite of their aze, are about as cohesive as 
a basket of eges each asserting its sovereign 
right to roll wherever it pleases, and the 
hungry Powers have been sitting around 
and guessing “Will it be eggs or omelette,” 
and Yuan says “exactly so, we'll make it 
omelette,’ and already we hear the cracking 
of provincial shells. Provincial Assemblies 
as at present constituted do not appeal to 
Yuan and they too are receivinz notice to 
quit. 

While North Honan is comparatively 
quiet and our mission work has not been 
interrupted, the condition of South Honan 
is desperate. White Wolf has for months 
been plundering and slayinz at will. Sev- 
eral mission stations have been destroyed 
and one Roman Catholic priest has been 
murdered. Of the several armies sent to 
destroy White Wolf, most of them have 
been defeated, some have gone over to the 
brigands and others have liberally supplied 
him with ammunition and rifles. Sun Yat 
Sen and Hwang Hsing are said to be assist- 
ing White Wolf. 


Make it a rule, and pray God to help you 
keep it, never, if possible, to lie down at 
night without being able to say, “I have 
made one human being, at least, a little 
wiser, a little happier or a little better this 
day.’—Charles Kingsley. 


If bar rooms are useful and good then 
churches ought to pray for their success. 
What would any one think of the pastor 
who prayed for victory for the bar room! 


Aprib, 1914 


THE GOSPEL IN A SHANTY. 
By M. B. GALLO. 


(Ex-priest, recently our missionary at St. 


Philippe, Que.) 


It is evening, an evening in February 
and very cold. I am forty miles from my 
mission home. My beard is hung with 
icicles as I go into what shanty-men call 
a camp. Inside, two stoves placed end 
to end are struggling to throw out heat 
enough to warm the shanty. It is a vain 
effort, for every few minutes the sort of 
door there is to the shanty has to be 
thrown open to let out the smoke. One 
coughs, almost strangles, and eyes run water 
like little streams. The next day I had 
the feeling of burning cinders in my eyes. 

After we had partaken of food for the 
body, I offered some for the Spirit. I open- 
ed my book, you may guess what it was. 

“That’—said a man—‘That is a book 
made by Protestants.” 

“No,” I replied, “it is a book translated 
by Abbe Crampon and revised by the Jesuit 
Fathers and the gentlemen of St. Sulpice, 
all of them priests,’ and I read some of 
the first lines of the preface. 


Then I turned over several pages of the 
Word at random. I fell upon the verse of 
St. Paul: “The gift of God is eternal life.” 
Life eternal the gift of God! Outside, the 
storm is hurling the snow furiously against 
the shanty. I repeated—“Eternal life, a 
gift of God.” 

Such language is something so new, so 
grand, for a Roman Catholic who hears it 
for the first time, that he is as it were 
dazed by it; he does not understand it at 
all. 

If one were speaking of lent, of penances, 
of bloody flagellations,—but heaven as a 


“Yes,” I said to the old man who was 
questioning me, “a gift, a present such as 
one might make you for your golden wed- 
ding.” 

“In any case,” he replied, “no one can be 
sure of his salvation in this world.” 


Then I opened at the eighth chapter of 
Romans: “No condemnation. No _ separa- 
tion.” I read and re-read these affirmations 
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which like a great triumphal song break 
forth of the glowing soul of the great 
Apostle, a sublime challenge to every e«x- 
isting power: “I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principal- 
ities, nor powers, nor things present nor 
things to come,” etec., “can separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


The eyes of the old man filled with tears, 
his voice trembled with deep emotion, his 
face shone with a sudden expression of 
joy, as if he had just caught for the first 
time a glimpse of a new world of hope. 

How much there is of heavenly poetry 
and divine mercy in this first view of pure 
light as it falls on the obscurity in which 
this old man has passed his life! It is, I 
know, but the first ray of dawn, which will 
meet with great obstacles before scattering 
the dense clouds of darkness surrounding 
this poor soul. 

At the sight of this old man so suddenly 
lighted up with a new hope and happiness, 
I experienced a far greater joy, in the 
midst of all the smoke, than had ever come 
to me when, robed with gold and silver 
vestments and inhaling odors of perfume 
and incense, I celebrated in grandiose es- 
tate in the splendid Church with all its 
brilliance of dazzling lights. 


During this lenten season crowds of peo- 
ple, hungering for emotional excitement, are 
eagerly listening to the florid eloquence of 
special preachers. The great organs give 
place silently to the music of their words. 
But one asks, “What will remain of it all?” 
Something, no doubt, of the music will 
linger on the ear, and the illusions that 
take possession of the souls of the crowds 
under the magical influence of the special 
orator with the long robe. Poor people! 
if you would only listen to the heavenly 
melodies of the simple words of the Holy 
Book! 

I do not know that I shall ever see my 
old man of the shanty again, but I do 
know that the prospect of the grave will 
have no black terrors, and that heavenly 
joys will be his at the last hour if he will 
only hold fast in his soul the assurance 
that nothing “can separate me from the 
Love of God,’ whose gift is Eternal Life. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorv the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the RECORD 
it is because they are not received. 


The General Assembly. 
Woodstock, lst Wednesday June, 1914. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces, 
Moncton, Ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 5 May, 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Orangedale, 5 May, 7 p.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 5 May, 10 a.m. 
4, Wallace, Oxford Jct., 19 May, 11.30. 

5. Truro. 

6. Halifax. 

7. Lunenburg, etc., Riversdale, May. 

8. St. John. 

9. Miramichi. 


— 
=) 


. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 12 May, 10 a.m. 


Synod cf Montreal and Ottawa, 


Westmount, 2nd Tuesday May, 1914. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Montreal, Mont., 16 April, 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, 1 Tues. Sep., 1.30 p.m. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 5 May, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 11 May, 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Morrisburg, 15 Sep. 10 a.m. 


Synod cf Toronto and Kingston, 


Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 30 April, 2 p.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 July, 9.30 a.m. 
19. Lindsay. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 Apl., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 5 May, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Orillia, 12 May, 9.30 a.m. 

24.. North Bay, Sundridge, °7 »July;~-10 a.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Cochrane, Sept. 

26. Algoma. 

27. Owen Sd., Owen Sd:, 30 June, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 July, 9 a.m. 

29. Guelph, Guelph, 19 May, 10.30. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London, 
St. Thomas, Last Monday April, 1914. 


30. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 5 May, 10.30 
3L.ParisiRarisai4 July; Licam: 

32. London. 

33. Chatham, Blenheim, 23 June, 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia. 

35. Stratford. 

36. Huron. 

37. Maitland, Kincardine, 19 May, 2 

38. Bruce, Hanover, 5 May, 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


39. Superior. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Whitewater, 12 May, 4 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Treherne, Sep. 

43. Portage. 

44, Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Birtle, July, at call of Mod. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 11 May, 7.30 p.m. 


Synod cf Saskatchewan. 


47. Yorkton, Kamsack, 21. J ULY.4 Ome 
48. Abernethy, File Hills, 14 July, 4 p.m. 
49, Qu’Appelle. 

50. Arcola, Arcola, 30 June, 2 p.m. 

51. Alameda, Alameda, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 

52. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 
58. Regina, Regina, 4 May, 7 p.m. 

54. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 6 May, at 10.30. 
55. Saskatoon. 

56. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Aug. 2 p.m. 
57. Battleford. 

58. Kindersley, Kindersley, 12 May. 

59. Swift Current, Swift Current, Sep. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, 3rd Monday, April, 8 p.m. 


60. Vermillion. 

61. Edmonton. 

62. Lacombe, Lacombe, 
63. Red Deer, Innisfail, 
64. Castor. 

65. Calgary. 

66. High River, Vulcan, 21 July, 2 p.m. 
67. Macleod. 


Sep. 
Sep. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
68. Kootenay. 
69. Kamloops. 
10. Westminster New Wmstr, 12 May 10 a.m. 
71. Victoria. 


Trinidad Mission for 1913 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


The work during 1913 has been conducted 
on the lines of previous years. Health con- 
ditions were normal but we regret to re- 
cord the loss by death of several valuable 
workers connected with the Mission. 

During part of the year, Dr. Coffin and 
Miss Archibald were on furlough. 

In August, the Rev. Dr. Robert Cumming, 
late of Westville, N.S., was temporarily ap- 
pointed to supply Susamachar Church, at 
San Fernando, and still continues to fill 
that position with energy and enthusiasm. 

Early in the year, Messrs. C. G. Cumming 
and C. T. Baillie were added by the appoint- 
ment of the F. M. Board to our staff. Mr. 
Cumming arrived in October and has already 
entered upon his duties in connection with 
the Presbyterian College. Mr. Baillie is ex- 
pected to assume charge of Susamachar 
Church early next year. 

Mr. R. B. Clark severed his connection 
with the Naparima College in August, and 
Mr. D. F. Forrester, a late graduate of 
Queen’s University, was appointed as his 
successor. 

During Miss Archibald’s absence, Miss 
A. McKenzie, of Pictou, N.S., filled her 
place as Superintendent of the Iere Girls 
Home. 

In June, Miss Blackadder, of Tacarigua, 
after thirty-seven years of faithful and efii- 
cient service in the educational work of the 
Mission, retired. She spent the summer in 
Canada among her friends, and at the annual 
Meeting of the Synod of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, meeting at Sydney, she was appoint- 
ed to the position of a Deaconess of the 
Church. She was designated to that service 
at New Glasgow by the Presbytery of Pictou 
a few weeks later. 


The Primary educational work of the 
Mission still continues to increase in volume 
and efficiency. Several districts are still 
waiting, however, for the advent of the 
Mission School. 

The teachers during the year were gener- 
ally faithful and progressive. Few Missions, 
probably, have more cause for gratitude in 
this respect than ours. The schoolmaster 


is the great promoter of general civilization 
in our country districts and our teachers 
are in most cases the most potent agents 
in the spread of Christian civilization, 
among the youth of the land. 

The work in the Colleges of the Mission 
has been up to the general efficiency of other 
years. During the past ten years, the work 
of these institutions has about trebled, while 
at the same time little has been added by 
way of expenditure to the burdens of the 
Home Church. 

Interest in religious instruction in all our 
schools and colleges is still well maintained 
and through this agency most valuable reli- 
gious work of the deepest character is ac- 
complished. 


Much time and attention is given to the 
work of the Sunday Schools. This is seen 
by the number of schools (seventy-six) and 
the large number of pupils enrolled (4,082). 
Teacher training and modern methods of 
grading have been generally adopted and 
plans are being devised for further progress 
along these lines. 

The Sunday School work is closely con- 
nected with the religious instruction in the 
day schools, and serves in some measure to 
gather up the results of that work. 

Not much progress has been made during 
the year towards the further organization 
of the Native Church, but generally good 
and faithful service has been rendered by 
our native pastors and evangelists. 


The number of adult baptisms for the year 
is not so large as we would desire, but with 
our limited staff of workers the problem of 
reaching the heathen is every year becoming 
more difficult as their time is so largely oc- 
cupied with the care ot the native Christian 
community. 

The life and activity of this Christian 
community presents a problem to the Mission 
which yearly becomes more acute. Indivi- 
dual responsil ity for the evangelization 
of the heathen has not yet taken shape as a 
distinct vision in the native church. Fami- 
liarity with heathen customs, the blighting 
influence of the ungodly and worldly about 
them, have a tendency to deaden the feelings 
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of gratitude for the Gospel and to obscure 
the vision of winning others for Christ. 

The danger of being satisfied with their 
own lot threatens the infant church here. 
Even their own attainments and develop- 
ment in the externals of civilization, serve 
to widen the breach between them and their 
heathen fellows. 


This critical condition calls for leadership 
in the native ministry and constant and 
efficient Bible instruction among the rank 
and file of the church membership. It calls 
for earnest prayer from those at home, that 
the Holy Spirit, from whom alone comes 
the warmth and zeal of the Christian, may 
fire the native Christians to zealous effort 
to spread the Gospel among all their fellow 
Indians. It should be plain that the mere 
ordaining of native ministers will not meet 
the situation. The training of native mini- 
sters for leadership in spiritual things is 
one of the strategic points in our present 
position. 

The members need to be taught to sup- 
port their own work and to engage indivi- 
dually in the spread of the Gospel. They 
need to be taught to respect and follow the 
lead of their native ministers and to be 
satisfied with their services. 

Let the church at home be confident that 
the very best is being done that can be done 
towards this end with the means at hand, 
and let her be earnest in prayer that these 
means may be blessed by a fuller and 
richer indwelling of the Spirit. 


TUNAPUNA DISTRICT FOR 1913. 
REY. HARVEY H. MortTon’s THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
1. Schools. 

There were nineteen schools in operation 
during 1913. Of these, eighteen were assist- 
ed by the Government of Trinidad, and one 
was kept up entirely by the Mission. The 
average daily attendance at these schools 
was 1,762 children. | 

Miss Blackadder, after very long and 
faithful service, resigned on the 81st May. 
Her successor is David Lakham, one of our 
most efficient teachers, and once a pupil- 
teacher in Miss Blackadder’s school. 

2. Catechists. 

There were steadily at work during the 
year, sixteen catechists and _ teacher-cate- 
chists. Three new catechists and one new 
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Bible-woman were added to the list this 
year. 

Joseph Edgar Gibbings, the most efficient 
and faithful of the catechists, long-tried and 
tested, was ordained at Guaico on the 2nd 
of November as assistant to me, with spe- 
cial charge over the Guaico field. 

His ordination has been a great help gen- 
erally, and an especial blessing to the Guaico 
field, wnoich, after long toil and great labour 
expended by the missionaries, has been fruit- 
ful in results these last two years. 


Among the many and varied notes left by 
the late Dr. Morton frequent mention is made 
of the necessity and value of a native min- 
istry in Trinidad. 

In 1876 he wrote, “I do not feel like be- 
coming the pastor of a congregation of con- 
verted Hindus. When sufficient progress is 
made, I fully expect that men like Annajee 
will be ordained to this work. Correctly 
speaking, I think we missionaries are the 
“evangelists,” and these natives are “helps” 
now, to become in due time “pastors.” 

Again in 1888, he wrote to Canada;— 
“Native ministers should become the pastors 
of native congregations, and these congre- 
gations should be taught to aim at self-sup- 
port. When we get natives, not into our 
places, but into their appropriate places the 
future of the Mission will be more solidly 
secured.” 


C. C. Soodeen, Dr. Morton’s first teacher, 
has been more than once invited by Mission 
Council to be ordained. 

Rev. Paul Bhukhan and Rev. Andrew 
Gayadeen were ordained together, both of 
them Dr. Morton’s “helpers.” 

In 1912, David Lakhan, Miss Blackader’s 
successor, was twice offered ordination, but 
prefers at present to remain a teacher in his 
very large and important school. 

This year Joseph Gibbings was happily 
ordained and has a most important charge 
at Guaico. 


3. Baptisms and Communicants. 


The total number of baptisms in this 
Tunapuna district was 115, of whom thirty- 
four were adults, and the rest children. 
Forty-two were baptised in the Guaico Dis- 
trict. Forty-five new communicants were 
admitted during the year. 
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4. Hindi Printing. 


Over 500 copies of the International S. S. 
Lesson were printed each week in Hindi, and 
used in Trinidad and in British Guiana. 

Thirty thousand copies of “Tuberculosis 
and its Prevention’ were printed for the 
Anti-tuberculosis Society, in which the Gov- 
ernment of Trinidad takes a very deep in- 
terest. 


5. Changes in the Boundaries of the 
Field. 


This year, the large district of Chaguanas, 
Charlieville, Todd’s Road, and Longdenville 
were Officially taken away from the Tuna- 
puna field and, given over to the Couva field. 
In this way two large schools, and a good 
number of communicants have been cut off 
from this district, and from the statistics 
and report of the Tunapuna field for 1913. 


6. Remarks. 


One sees on every side opportunities for 
extension, two new schools are urgently 
needed in settlements where there is at pre- 
sent no school of any kind. 

More native men, tried and trusty, are 
greatly needed,—men who would not be 
ashamed to wash the feet of their Cisciples. 

For the first time since 1901, there was 
only one Canadian missionary in charge of 
this very wide and extensive field. 

During 1913, there was a very great deal 
of sickness among our agents. Our Hindi 
printer was ill for nine months. Just after 
losing his second son, George Carson Lak- 
han, David Lakhan the father was stricken 
with the same malady as his son had, and 
was deathly ill for three months with dy- 
sentery. In one month, at Arouca, twenty- 
eight fell victims to the same disease. 

It has been a successful year of Mission 
work, but a year of much anxiety and extra 
labour. 


PRINCETOWN DISTRICT FOR 1913. 
REV. W. J. JAMIESON’s EIGHTH YEAR. 


Nuring the year we lost by death some 
valuable workers. Bima, a young teacher, 
who intended to give himself for the native 
ministry, died of typhoid fever; another 
teacher—Balgobin—lost his wife, a catechist 
—Pragsingh—lost his wife, and another 
teacher lost his eldest daughter. 

Our preachers generally laboured up to 
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their ability, and have greatly lightened the 
burdens of the work during the year. Teach- 
ers have been faithful and painstaking in 
their arduous duties; teaching is exacting 
work in any climate. 

Thanks are also due to many Sunday 
School teachers, who have given a good deal 
of time and thought to teaching. 

Some of our elders have not proved them- 
selves worthy, while others have exhibited 
an earnest spirit, and shown ability to be 
leaders of their people. 

103 personal visits have been made to the 
day schools in this district. I have preached 
70 times in Hindi and 50 times in English 
on Sabbath days. We held 43 meetings with 
Catechists’ Saturday classes, or about 120 
hours have been given to that work. Teach- 
ers’ Training Classes have been carried on 
Saturdays, about 40 kours have been spent 
with them in the year. Friday evening 
classes for Sunday School teachers have been 
held throughout the year. 

Approximately 3,000 miles have been trav- 
eled during the year. In this warm climate 
only about six miles per hour can be made 
behind a pony. Thus I have sat-about 500 
hours in a buggy during 1913. The same 
ground could be covered in half that time 
had we some kind of a car. 

The upkeep would not cost more than the 
buggies and ponies now needed to work this 
wide field, and much more work might be 
accomplished. I regret what seems to be 
the loss of much valuable time. 

Our Christian people gave $1,336.34, a 
slight advance over last year. 

Dr. Coffin’s return, and with Messrs. Cum- 
ming and Bailie to assist in the work, we 
look forward with hopefulness to the new 
year. 


The first and almost the only book de- 
serving universal attention is the Bible. 
It is a book which neither the most igno- 
rant and weakest, nor the most learned 
and intelligent mind can read without im- 
provement.—John Quincy Adams, 


“Nellie, what do you do when you feel 
cross and naughty,” asked a lady of a 
little girl five years old. ‘I shut my lips 
and eyes tight and think a little prayer 
to Jesus to come and make me feel right.”’ 


Man’s destiny never wants for miracles, 
or will want, though it may sometimes 
want for eyes to see them, 
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COUVA DISTRICT FOR 1913. 
By Rey. I. GREEN. 


Our Christian people are anxious for in- 
struction, and the number of those who are 
willing to hear the Gospel is increasing. 
There is probably not a village or estate in 
this district where the Indians would not 
gladly welcome among them a Christian 
teacher. 

To illustrate the common attitude, a few 
months ago, an old influential Hindoo re- 
quested the missionary to open work in his 
village, offering a room for the service and 
volunteering his personal assistance in gath- 
ering an audience. 

This does not mean that he intends to be- 
come a Christian right away, but, as he said, 
he knows “Christianity is good for his peo- 
ple.” It is the one agency in this country 
that is training their capacities in the right 
direction, and giving them the best of their 
opportunities for improvement. Heathenism 
makes men blind and bigoted, but not a 
few even of the old men see what the mis- 
sion is doing for their people and are grate- 
ful. 

All through this land there is growing up 
a large and increasing number of boys who 
have been strongly inclined to Christianity 
through their instruction in our schools. 


To-day I read a letter from a young man 
in far-away India. It was brimming over 
with gratitude to a teacher who had, along 
with so-called secular instruction, given him, 
as he says himself, “the Message of Salva- 
tion’”’ over eight years ago, in one of our 
schools; and now, in old India, he is letting 
his light shine into the heathen gloom that 
still enshrouds his home and country. 

Some of these school boys have this year 
been baptised, and had to: suffer somewhat 
from parents and others, but the Lord turns 
Satan’s weapons back upon himself. 

Some time ago a fifteen-year-old lad was 
turned out of his home for receiving baptism, 
and told with curses never to return. After 
the father’s anger had cooled, and he had 
looked into his heart, he found he had more 
love for his boy than for his religion, and 
consented to take him back. Now the father 
comes occasionally to church, and it is quite 
possible, as has happened recently in other 
cases, that the father will be won to Christ 
through his boy. 
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There is good evidence that the Spirit of 
God is using the consecrated instruction of 
our schools as a leaven which is beginning 
to permeate the whole Indian population. 

If you'remember that in this small field, 
the Couva district, during the year there has 
been an average daily attendance of 848 
scholars, and the most of these carefully 
taught in the Scriptures by earnest Christ- 
ian teachers, you will understand how the 
leaven must be at work. 


Our greatest encouragement is not in the 
year’s ingathering, but rather in the fibre 
and spirit of the men who are beginning to 
lead in this great and difficult work of evan- 
gelizing the Indian people. 

These men make typical Presbyterians, 
seldom showing enthusiasm, but patient and 
steady, not often growing weary in well- 
doing. This augurs well for the future of 
the native church. 

Their ability in speaking is sometimes 
wonderful. In the beginning of this year 
we employed, at a small salary, a man who, 
since he left school, had been a common 
labourer in the fields. He came with the 
rest for his lessons every Friday, and proves 
to be a good student. 

Some months after he had begun work I 
heard him preach a sermon that, for delivery 
at least, would do credit to many a minister. 


Perhaps the most notable event of the 
year is the organization of the Mount Plea- 
sant and Union native congregation under 
Mr. C. D. Lalla, who in due course will be 
ordained to the ministry. We are hopeful that 
here will be built up at not too distant a date 
a self-sustaining and self-governing Christ- 
ian congregation. 

Evangelistic work has been taken up in 
three new stations, along the Caparo Rail- 
way Line, and a new school has been opened 
at Chandernagore with already fair results. 

The work is the Lord’s and for what He 
has been pleased to accomplish we are thank- 
ful. But we are grateful especially for this 
that throughout the year we have been 
permitted in health to labour in the cause 
that lies next to the heart of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; and may we not hope, with the 
increasing interest and more abundant pray- 
ers of the Church at home, that the coming 
year will be crowned with greater fruitful- 
ness. 
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PERSECUTION OF CONVERTS. 
LETTER FROM REv. J. T. TAYLOR. 


On tour, Central India. 
13 January, 1914. 
Dear Dr. McKay, 


One thing that struck me in our Confer- 


ence here in India with Dr. Mott, was that 
a side of his nature is seen which is not 
very evident when one sees him addressing 
meetings or controlling large conventions. 
He is a most sympathetic man and tolerant 
of others’ opinions. And what a grasp he 
has of details as well as large movements 
and their possibilities! 

Doubtless it needs the wide look and the 
world wide machinery, but after all the real 
problems of this missionary work have to 
be met and wrought out by the individual 
worker face to face with individual souls. 


These past few weeks Mrs. Taylor and I 
have been very seriously considering the 
matter of furlough, and have decided to de- 
lay ours for another year in view of the 
great scarcity of workers on the field. 

Since we asked Council to let us go, and 
since we secured our steamship passages 
(for at the rush season from India to Eng- 
land onehas to lookalong distance ahead) 
several events have happened in the Mis- 
sion which have altered the condition of 
things. Rev. W. G. Russell has passed away, 
Mr. Ledingham has been obliged to ex- 
tend his sojourn in England, and, so far, no 
encouraging reports have come to hand re 
his health nor in reference to his early 
return. 


Then we have had several baptisms in our 
District (Mhow) within the last few months 
and the interest is deepening, and we see 
no prospect of any one being available to 
tour in this field in our absence. 

In addition to this the work of the train- 
ing classes, which have been held each year 
in Rasalpura, would, in Mr. Ledingham’s 
absence, fall on me. Also our Mission 
Staff will have to provide for the work of 
the Seminary, beginning in July, which will 
be a further tax on the strength of the Staff. 


Since writing the above several days have 
elapsed and each day brings its new pro- 
blems. The work here at this out station, 
where we are touring, has its difficulties. 
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The recent converts are having a stiff 
time of it. One of them, a young man about 
twenty years of age, has, since his baptism, 
lost not a little. He was working a field on 
shares and the harvest is drawing near, but 
his relatives drove him out and his share 
is taken from him. 

He then went to work in the cotton mill 
near by, and every day his relatives, chang- 
ing their tactics, are trying to get him to 
go back into caste, sometimes bringing him 
food, some times the old mother beats her- 
self with stones and in his presence de- 
clares that she will kill herself and the guilt 
will fall on him. 

He came to me a couple of days ago and 
said he could not stand it, that he must go 
away. He would not renounce the faith 
but he could not stand these performances, 
he feared he would be compelled to yield. 
So yesterday he gave up his job amd came 
to me for a letter that he might go to Rasal- 
pura and seek work. He would do any- 
thing, but he must get away from his rela- 
tives for a few months, until the heat of 
their opposition should cool a bit. 


His companion, a younger lad, is also in 
danger. His step-father, who is the guru 
(teacher or leader) of the caste, threatens 
him constantly, and the effort is almost sure 
to be made to entrap him, force him to 
drink liquor, and then compel him to come 
back to caste. So long as we are here vio- 
lent measures are not attempted, but the 
lad is afraid of physical force, while his 
mother too behaves like a mad woman. Just 
this morning she began to beat herself, to 
work on his feelings; and so the story goes 
everywhere in India. 

This morning the two young men pleaded 
with me and, while feeling that to stand fast 
would be the best and let the relatives do 
their worst, there is the fear that unscru- 
pulous people will stop at nothing to accom- 
plish their ends; so the two young men 
went off to Mhow to seek work. It made 
our hearts sore to see them go, driven out 
by their relatives from home, with nothing 


but the clothes they wore, but with the 
determination that they could never 
again go back to idolatry. It is such 


things as these which make us hesitate to 
leave the work, even for furlough, for these 
people need shepherding. 
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A CHRISTMAS AMONG KOREANS. 
LETTER FROM REv. S. J. PROCTOR. 


Yong Jung, December 26, 1913. 

Let me tell how we spent Christmas day. 

The day was ideal. With the thermome- 
ter standing at 22 degrees F., after a spell 
of cold weather 12 degrees below, it felt like 
Spring. 

The Church stands outside the town. We 
live in a much sub-divided Chinese house 
a mile distant. 

As we approached we noticed an unusual 
stir around the small building. Forty boys 
or more were lined up on parade, and after 
performing a few simple evolutions they 
marched into the church Indian file, 

A pole mast had been erected at the front 
door of the church. From the top of this 
pole eight long streamers were stretched, 
composed of flags of all nations and Chinese 
lanterns. The lower end of each was an- 
chored to a large stone at some distance 
from the building and gave a “Maypole” 
effect. At night the lanterns were lit, and 
the appearance was of a ship heading for 
the port of Yong Jung. 


We were specially pleased to notice the 
presence of Japanese flags, because it showed 
that our Koreans are trying to live in the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. Two 
flags were draped over the doorway, one 
the Redcross, the other, a favorite emblem 
for Christmas, a red star on a white ground. 

Inside the church the large beams that 
support the roof, the logs on the top of the 
side walls, and the partition between the 
men and women were decorated with pine 
branches and small flags, red cross and star 
alternating. Festoons of gaily colored 
paper hung above the platform. Four or 
five vases were filled with flowers made of 
paper, every piece dyed by hand and all the 
work of Koreans. But the chief attractions 
were, a large lantern, two Christmas trees, 
and a new pulpit, the gift of the carpenters 
who are building our houses. 


The congregation was assembling. The 
boys sat immediately below the pulpit plat- 
form. As I looked at their close cropped 
heads a little scene just outside the school- 
house the day before came to me. School was 
just out, a boy rushed out into the play- 
ground and knelt down; following him was 
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another scholar carrying a pair of clippers 
such as we use on horses. Then I noticed 
that half the first boy’s hair was close crop- 
ped, the other half was about as long as a 
Canadian boy’s hair usually is after he has 
had a decent haircut. Number two then 
proceeded to clip the last vestige of hair 
off his head. At the time it was so cold I 
could hardly keep my hands warm with a 
pair of woollen mits on. 

Behind the boys and on their right sat 
the men. On the women’s side the girls 
in red or pink jackets, the mothers in col- 
oured head-dress, sat in much the same 
order. Fully as many babies as mothers 
were present, many being carried on the 
back. 

By 11 o’clock, there was “standing room 
only,” and this after “packing” the crowd 
on the men’s side twice and on the women’s 
side once. This is a Korean custom, the 
native pastor calls upon the men to stand 
up, to get closer together, for others to fill 
in the spaces, then they are marched for- 
ward and the order is given to sit. The re- 
sult would do justice to any fish packer. 


The service was begun by the hearty sing- 
ing of “The Light of the World is Jesus,” 
Mr. Barker being precentor. This was fol- 
lowed by “Joy to the World” to the tune 
Antioch. By this time the crowd at the 
back was so great it became necessary to 
invite about a dozen men on to the platform. 

Prayers were offered by both men and 
women in the congregation. An Evangelist 
with clear voice read Luke II: 1-20 and 
Matt. II: 1-12. 

The native pastor was then called upon 
to preach the sermon. Taking as a text, 
Phil. II: 6-7, he announced his theme as 
“Without sorrow there can be no joy.” 

He secured his point of contact, and an 
illustration of his theme, by a_ refer- 
ence to the new pu'pit. Without the care 
and anxiety of the carpenters, as well as 
their painstaking labor, they themselves 
would not have had such joy, nor would the 
pastors and people have been given this new 
cause for joy. 


At this point Mr. Barker stood up and 
called upon the congregation to give the 
carpenters a well-merited “thank you’ for 
the gift. The hearty chorus of “thank you” 
would, I am sure, amply repay them. 
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The pastor went on, illustrating the sub- 
ject from his memory of Christians who had 
suffered at some persecution at one period 
only to reap a richer reward in later years. 

Then the subject was applied to Christ. 
His humiliation was the prelude to His joy. 
What gives HIM the greatest joy now? Is 
it not when sinners see His star and follow 
Him. When they find Him, what joy! But 
first they must see and know their sin, and 
sorrow over it. 

Before the close of the sermon heathen 
sight seers had wedged themselves along 
the wall near the door and were crowding 
around every window. 

After the sermon we sang ‘Hark the 
herald angels sing.” Then it was that a 
vivid realisation of the meaning of an oft 
quoted phrase came to me. “The Christ- 
ian religion is a religion of praise, it can 
sing.” 

By way of contrast there came to me the 
memory of a religious ceremony which we 
saw the first day we landed in Korea. The 
music consisted of long piercing notes, con- 
tinuous shrieks, wailings, moanings and 
awesome silences. Being a harvest festival 
there were offerings in kind to the gods, but 
no note of praise, no songs of gladness. 

The gladness and joy beaming from the 
faces of our people was an inspiration to 
praise in itself. At the mighty volume of 
song that rang from 350 voices, a heathen 
burst open the door and stood there actually 
big eyed with wonder. 

In the afternoon of this Christmas, the 
native pastor and some of the elders visited 
the prison. Others were distributing good 
things to the poor. Mrs. Barker’s girls 
each brought their cash (one-twelfth of a 
cent) regularly and with the total sum a 
piece of cloth was bought and the garments 
made were given to the poor, and the girls 
had their+rejoicing over the delivery. 

In the evening an entertainment was held, 
the scholars singing and reciting Christian 
hymns and speeches. By actual count over 
390 persons got inside the church, which is 
L shaped, 40 x 20 on the men’s side and 
30 x 20 on the women’s side, the platform 
being about ten feet square. 

The congregation had devoted the proceeds 
of a special collection to purchasing prizes 
for the scholarg, a cheap note book and pen- 
cil, and a bag of candy, for each child. 
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At the close the native pastor speke on 
the obtaining of Christmas joy, and pleaded 
with the non-believers to come to Jesus for 
this joy. In answer to this appeal, three 
women held up their hands, surely a fitting 
close to such a day. 


Needless to say, the three new mission- 
aries enjoyed their first Christmas in China 
among the Koreans there. As we trotted 
homewards we all echoed the sentiment of 
one who said, “I am happy from the top of 
my hat right down to the nails in my shoes.” 

Of course no such crowds gather on other 
days, but the numbers are on the increase. 
Sunday morning about 200 are present, and 
Wednesday night from seventy to eighty, 
and the nature of the work is the same. 


TOUR TO NORTHERN KOREA. 
LETTER FROM Rey. D. A. MACDONALD. 


Kainei, Korea, 2 Jan., 1914 


Dear Mr. Pogue:— 

Let me tell of a trip a short time ago up 
the coast to the extreme end of our field 
and indeed of all Korea. If you consult the 
map, you will see the section of our field 
that borders on Russia at the far north- 
eastern corner. 

We left here in the morning, Kim Moksa 
and my teacher and myself. We had a cart 
for our baggage, which inc!uded two boxes 
of bocks, my food and bedding and the 
Koreans’ bedding. 

The distance was said to be 170 li (three 
li make one mile), but by the time we got 
there it proved to be at least two hundred 
li. 

The first day out we went fifty li and 
came to a village or town of a hundred or 
more houses, called Hoiyun. It has a good 
wall around it and looks quite pretty from 
a distance. We spent the night in this 
place and gathered up an audience of a 
dozen or so and had a goed service. 


We left Hoiyun at day-light and walked 
quite a distance the next day, selling a few 
gospels along the road. There were no 
large villages, but a small scattered popula- 
tion. 

We stopped for the night in a small vil- 
lage of eight or ten houses, all of which were 
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inns. This is the main road to Russia and 
consequently there are Many inns in evi- 
dence for the sake of travellers. After 
supper we sold some books and preached to 
the Koreans who were settling down for 
the night in inns. 

This time of year they go to bed very 
early. Korean habits are regulated largely 
by the sun. They stop work about half past 
four or five, have supper at once and after 
that there is nothing to do but lie down on 
the floor and go to sleep. It is surprising 
what a large number of Koreans can sleep 
comfortably in a room ten feet square, with 
a six foot ceiling. 

My quarters for the night in an inn con- 
sisted of a very small recess, opening off the 
kitchen without any partition or screen. 
So from my place of repose I could look out 
into the kitchen, over the prostrate bodies 
of my host, hostess and several guests, and 
beyond them into the honest faces of two 
large oxen and some ponies, for the ordin- 
ary Korean kitchen also serves as stable. 


Having gone to sleep about seven o’clock, 
these people began to stir early and it was 
not difficult to get off at daylight the next 
morning. 

We had promised to reach our destination 
that day, so we hurried along and finally 
were rewarded about noon by seeing the 
town of Kyung Hung, on the banks of the 
Tuman river. This is one of the smallest 
of the eight central towns, but our work 
there has grown rapidly and now it is the 
largest church in the field, not excepting 
Hoiryung. 

We receive a very cordial welcome from 
the local people and stayed in the home of 
the “leader” as he is called. Each group of 
Christians, until there is a regular session, 
has a “leader” and a “chipsa.” The duties 
of the former are suggested by the name, 
the latter is a sort of treasurer. 


The event of prime importance during 
our stay was the opening of a nice new 
church, which reflects credit on the com- 
munity. It is practically all paid for and, 
apart from a personal subscription from 
each of the missionaries, no outside aid was 
received. 

The total amount of money raised was 
about 250 yen (a yen is about fifty cents), 
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and this included about two hundred sub- 
scriptions, the lowest being ten sen (five 
cents), every man, woman, and child par- 
ticipating. 

In addition to the money, they contribu- 
ted over three hundred days of labour, which 
would amount to about one hundred and fifty 
yen. So one might say that they had 
raised four hundred yen (about $200), 
which is very creditable indeed, and they 
are all the prouder of this little church for 
having done so much. 


After the opening, we remained a few 
days and conducted the usual examinations.- 
These ought to take place every six months. 
We passed seventeen for baptism and thirty 
seven for the catechumenate. The latter 
will be examined for baptism in another 
six months. 

On Sabbath, baptism was administered, 
and for the first time the Communion was 
observed. On the whole it was a great Sab- 
bath and will long be remembered by the 
people. 

They are planning for a “class” about the 
beginning of February, to study the Bible 
systematically for a week or so, Kim Moksa 
and one or two others will probably go from 
outside to lead them. In Kyung Hung, 
there are a great Many women and more 
than three-fourths of them are unable to 
read. It is very hard to study the Bible if 
one is unable to read. 


From here we went on to Nokosan, about 
seventy li. This is a small village of only 
about forty houses, but about half the people 
are Christian. Here we had examinations, 
baptized five and admitted twelve to the 
catechumenate. This would be a_ pretty 
place in the summer, it is right on the sea. 

From here we went to Ungsang, about 
twenty li further, also on the open sea. We 
stayed here over Sunday, baptized four and 
admitted thirty-three to the catechumenate. 

Here and in Nokosan the churches are 
very small. I had to be careful when I 
stood up lest my head should damage the 
roof, and they tell stories of the difficulty 
with which Mr. Barker (who is very tall) 
moved around the building. There is the 
making of a good church in each of these 
places. 
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From here we decided to go to Ungi, 


ten li further on; then take the boat to an-- 


other small port and go inland thirty li 
and visit Poogo, where we used to have a 
group. From Poogo we would strike across 
country and get the trolley about half way 
to Hoiryung. These were our plans, but 
“the best laid schemes,” etc. 

We came to Ungi which is the last port on 
the Korean coast. Only small boats call 
here. Ungi is getting to be quite a little 
Japanese town. The Japanese are con- 
structing fine trunk roads all through the 
country. The one from Hoiryung to Kyung 
Hung is almost completed, and from Kyung 
Hung it goes to Ungi. 


While at Ungsang, I found out that last 
summer four of the most prominent Christ- 
ians had been beaten by the Japanese gen- 
darmes for not taking part in the memorial 
service held in commemoration of the late 
Emperor. This is an annual memorial ser- 
vice and includes some heathen rites, such 
as offering incense and bowing before the 
picture of the Emperor, which we consider 
would be improper for the Christians. 

Official permission had been granted from 
Seoul by the Government for the Christians 
throughout the country to refrain from tak- 
ing part in this service, and instead of that, 
holding services in the churches. 

This was done a year ago, and also this 
year. In spite of this, these men were 
beaten for not joining in the memorial ser- 
vice. 

So I called on the officer in charge at 
Ungsang and asked him about it. He denied 
all knowledge of what had happened at that 
time as he had only come recently. His 
predecessor was now at Ungi and if I want- 
ed information I would have to ask him. 
He treated me very courteously. 

When I went to Ungi, I called on the head 
official there. Ungi is the headquarters for 
a district and there are several officers. He 
had evidently been warned beforehand of 
my probable visit, and denied the whole 
thing. No such thing had ever happened, 
all lies. Had I seen it? Well then how 
did I know it had happened, etc., etc.? 


I wish you had seen us embarking on our 
small steamer. The custom here is for 
boats to anchor away out in deep water and 
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for passengers and freight to be conveyed 
by small sampan or row-boat. In good wea- 
ther, this means no particular inconven- 
ience, but when the waves begin to roll in, 
it is rather awkward. 

This day the surf was rollicking in and 
dashing away up on the beach. There was 
only one sampan, and we had to wait a 
couple of hours before we got on board, and 
I got a nice little splash, just enough to wet 
me for the rest of the day. We had tickets 
to a small port about three hours distant. 

Arriving on board, we immediately sought 
our bunks. The first-class quarters consist- 
ed of one room with six berths, very clean 
and tidy, but small. A Japanese military 
officer was the only other occupant. The 
Koreans were all herded down below in the 
“steerage.” 


Well, we all put in a rather unhappy time 
till finally the whistle blew and we knew 
we were at our destination. It was now 
dark, and the wind was blowing a gale, I 
tumbled on deck, and went down to find 
my Korean fellow-passengers who were. in 
the depths of misery. The Koreans, as a 
rule, are poor sailors. 

After some delay a sampan came, a good 
big one with several rowers. We all got 
down the ladder into the boat along with 
our baggage. This in itself was no small 
feat. 

Here we remained for a while. The night 
was dark, the wind howled, and the waves 
were running high. We could see the lights 
on the shore and they looked a long way off. 
At one moment the sampan would go down 
into a big trough, and at another would 
attempt to climb into the boat. 

Finally the men refused to go, and we 
all scrambled on deck again, only to be at 
once called back. This was repeated twice 
and finally we were left on deck, and the 
boat really went and carried off all our lug- 
gage. 

We had no alternative but to stay on the 
ship and so landed at midnight in Chong- 
chuf. From there we had a cold ride home 
in the face of a strong wind. We got our 
baggage about two weeks later. 

We are all well. Things are encouraging 
in the local church and we look forward to 
a good season’s work. 


Young People’s Societies 


THE CONSECRATION OF TIME. 
Rev. J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


Secretary, Social Service and 


Evangelism). 
Y.P.S. Topic, 19 April. 
(Eccl 3 : 1-8. Q. 16), 


God holds His people responsible to Him- 
self for all He has given—talents, money, 
time. Our talents are to be used, develop- 
ed and returned with increase. Our money 
too is His, our gold, our silver and our 
“cattle on a thousand hills.” We are to 
give account in the great reckoning of how 
we spend all our money. In the meantime 
we are to consecrate, and give to Him and 
His service, systematically, a definite pro- 
portion of our “increase” or income. 

So with our time. It belongs to God and 
is to be used for His glory and the good of 
humanity just as our talents and our 
money. And to keep this responsibility 
constantly before our minds He requires 
that each seventh day be set apart or con- 
secrated for certain special purposes. Of 
old this day was called the Sabbath or 
Rest. It commemorated the completion of 
Creation after which “God Rested.” As it 
returned, week by week, man was to rest 
from his ordinary labor and to seek fellow- 
ship with God and consequent physical re- 
cuperation, moral invigoration and _ spiri- 
tual refreshing. 

In the New Testament age it is called the 
Lord’s Day. It commemorates the comple- 
tion of the New Creation in the resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord from the dead after He 
had offered Himself in sacrifice to put away 
sin. It speaks to us therefore of our Re- 
demption, at a great price, by Him Whose 
name it bears, and the voice of the Cross 
and of the empty tomb calls us to give that 
day up to the fulfilment, for ourselves and 
for others, of the purpose of Redemption. 


(General 


There are two questions to be answered 
in considering this consecrated Day. These 
are:— 

How is it to be observed? 

Why is it to be observed? 


1. How is the Day to be Observed? 


(1) By abstaining from all gainful work 
or business. ‘On it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou nor thy servant.” 

This prohibition has its exceptions. 
Reason, the example of Jesus, the Standards 
of the Church, and the Lord’s Day Act, all - 
recognize that works of necessity and works 
of mercy are to be excepted from it. The 
creature necessities of man and beast must 
be supplied, such as food, water, shelter. 
But barring these common sense necessities 
which, of course, may vary in different 
places, times, and circumstances, no labor 
is to be done nor business transacted on the 
Consecrated Day. 

There is a reason for all God’s laws. Ex- 
perience demonstrates that few things are 
more injurious to men than to have to work 
Seven days a week. It weakens the body, 
shortens life, lowers mentality and morals, 
dims spiritual vison, alienates from God 
and destroys happiness. 


(2) By abstaining from such luxuries and 
pleasures as entail labor on the part of 
others. 

“Thou nor thy servant” are the words of 
the command. It is even worse to require 
others to serve us in selfish indulgence than 
to work ourselves. 

What then is to be said of those selfish 
individuals who want Sunday excursions, 
saloons, theatres, tobacco, papers, or who 
require or want coachman, chauffeurs, shoe- 
shiners, barbers, etc., etc., to serve them 
unnecessarily, and simply for their con- 
venience, pleasure, or gratification on the 
Lord’s Day, robbing them at once of their 
liberty to rest, to have happy fellowship 
with their families, and to worship God? 

There are many, for instance, who cry 
out for or defend the Sunday ice cream 
parlor. Do they ever consider what this 
would involve for makers of ice cream and 
waitresses who serve it? The opening gen- 
erally of the ice cream parlor would deprive 
of their Sunday rights and privileges many 
thousands of hard-worked employees in 
these establishments! 
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(3) By abstaining from mere _ worldly 
pleasuring even though this do not require 
others to labor for us. 

The object of the Lord’s Day, apart from 
religion, is to give rest and invigoration 
to body and mind by relief from the usual 
nervous strain of the week day. But to 
plunge into ordinary exciting pleasuring en- 
tails as great a nervous strain as work or 
business! Besides, we should avoid setting 
before others an example that will tend to 
lead them to misuse in a similar way the 
Consecrated Day. 


(4) By engaging in the worship of God 
and in meditation upon the history of His 
dealings with His people, the revelation of 
His redeeming love in Jesus the Messiah, the 
perfect Man, the Son of God, living to serve, 
dying to save, risen from the dead, glorified 
in His Ascension and the sending forth of 
the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit. 

We may profitably spend part of the Lord’s 
Day in the culture of the mind and taste 
in literature and art, but there is no litera- 
ture equal to the Bible, and no art like the 
art of living seen in the wisdom, words, 
works, and beauteous simplicity—of—char- 
acter of Jesus. 


(5) By engaging in practical effort to re- 
lieve human suffering and to extend the 
Kingdom of God. “It is lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath.” Jesus did. We should. 
We should prove our faith by our good 
works. Thus shall we kill selfishness and 
promote love which ever shows itself in 
the service of others. 

It should be noted that if we appreciate 
the Lord’s Day for ourselves we should do 
all in our power to conserve its rest and 
rights and privileges to others. By our own 
example and by every effort within our 
power we should assist in securing “the 
liberty of rest for each” by sustaining, de- 
fending, and enforcing “the law of rest for 
all which we have in the Lord’s Day Act 
of Canada, secured for the people through 
the agency of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 


2. WHY is the Lord’s Day to be 
Observed and Conserved? 


(1) In the interests of physical health 
and length of days. The law of God requir- 
ing us to rest one day in seven is written 
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not only in the Bible, but in our bodies— 
in our muscles, nerves, hearts. If we violate 
the law by neglect of it or by misuse of it, 
we shall pay the penalty in our own bodies. 
It has been remarked that there are few 
old laborers to be seen in France, where 
they do not observe the Sabbath. The rea- 
son is obvious. They do not live to be old. 


(2) In the interests of human efficiency. 
No man (nor beast) can attain or maintain 
the standard of efficiency possible for him 
and neglect or misuse the God-given Week- 
ly Rest Day. His vitality will be lowered, 
his muscles become more flabby, his heart 
and nerve less steady, his eye, ear, hand, 
and foot less sure. One of the causes of 
accidents in factories, and on railways, etc., 
is the fact that the men work more than 
six days a week. 

It is said by scientists that the human 
system expends in the day’s work more 
exygen, for instance, than is restored by 
the night’s rest, by 1-6 of an ounce. Hence, 
after six days’ work the system is short a 
whole ounce. This is restored by the one 
whole day’s rest in addition to the nights. 

Hence the Sabbath-respecting man begins 
each week of toil at normal, while the 
seven-day-week toiler begins each week 
with an ounce of oxygen short. In due 
time he becomes fatigued, and can do less 
work and is more liable to meet with or 
cause accidents destructive of himself, his 
fellows, or of property. Men absolutely 
cannot violate God’s law of the Sabbath 
with impunity. 


(3) In the interests of national well- 
being. This follows necessarily from what 
has just been said. If individuals suffer 
impairment physically, mentally, morally, 
the nation suffers in proportion. It suffers 
in the health, alertness, efficiency, integrity, 
and dependability of its men and women. 
This will show in times of peace and war 
equally. 

Why is it that the Sabbath-honoring 
nations are to-day the ruling nations of the 
World? 


(4) In the interests of good government, 
civic or national. This is implied in what 
has just been said, but deserves the em- 
phasis of separate mention. 
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Why have Spain and the Latin republics 
of America (for example Mexico, Peru, etc.) 
such difficulty in maintaining stable Gov- 
ernment? Because dishonoring God’s law 
of the Sabbath, if not also the law of the 
State, by engaging in business on Sunday 
or in industry, or in attending bull-fights, 
theatres, excursions, etc., produces an un- 
stable character in the people, and deprives 
them of the intelligent steady self-control, 
essential to success, in the citizens of a 


democracy. 
The distinguished French statesman, 
Count de Montelambent said, “Men are: 


surprised sometimes by the case with which 
the immense City of London is kept in or- 
der by a garrison of three small battalions, 
and two squadrons, while to control Paris, 
which is only half its size, 40,000 troops 
of the line and 60,000 national guards are 
necessary. 

“But the stranger who arrives in London 
on a Sunday morning, when he sees every- 
thing of commerce suspended in that gigan- 
tic city in obedience to God; when in the 
centre of that colossal business he finds 
silence and repose scarcely interrupted by 
the bells which call to prayer, and the im- 
mense crowds on their way to Church,— 
then his astonishment ceases. He under- 
stands that there is another curb for a 
Christian people besides that of bayonets, 
and that where the law of God is fulfilled 
with such solemn submissiveness, God 
Himself, if I dare use the word, charges 
Himself with the police arrangements.” 


(5) In the interests of industrial liberty. 
No class in the community has as much at 
stake in the struggle to maintain the Sab- 
bath in its integrity as the so-called work- 
ing people. Men who work seven days a 
~ week are industrial slaves and soon show 
the slavish spirit which makes it ever 
easier for conscienceless masters and poli- 
tical bosses to defraud, control, oppress and 
tyranize over them. Horace Greely spoke 
truly when he said: “The liberty of rest 
for each demands the law of rest for all.” 
We speak as truly when we say that “the 
Lord’s Day Act is the Magna Charta of 
industrial liberty in Canada.” 


(6) In the interests of religion. We 
might almost say “no Sabbath, no religion.” 
Voltaire sought to overthrow Christianity 
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by discrediting the Word of God. After 
years of fierce onslaughts on the Bible he 
saw the Bible gaining steadily in the re- 
spect of the world and in influence with 
humanity. He acknowledged that it was 
evidently hopeless to overthrow Christian- 
ity or the Bible so long as the Sabbath stood 
and held the respect of the people. He 
therefore turned his invective upon the 
Day of God as well as upon the Word of 
God. 

Infidelity and its friends have ever since 
been training their guns on the Christian 
Sabbath. More is the pity that too often 
they have been powerfully aided by the 
treachery of Christians from within the 
Church, who, being carried away by their 
specious reasoning and appeals to selfish- 
ness, and by their example in lax Sabbath 
observance, if not by their voice and vote 
in the battle for its preservation, have 
played into the hands of the enemies of 
Christianity. 

May the young people of the Church feel 
that they have a special call from God to 
cast the full weight of their influence on 
the side of the defence and due observance 
of the Consecrated Day. 


“POPULAR PREACHERS,’ 
And Others. 


The popular preacher wins attention by 
his eloquence, and everybody praises him. 
Meanwhile, plain, commonplace preachers 
toil away in obscurity, not drawing crowds 
to hear them, not winning commendation, 
never mentioned in the newspapers. 

Yet they go about, seven days in the week, 
giving out their lives in all manner of kind- » 
ly service to men. Their lives are full of 
self-denials. They carry benedictions into 
people’s homes. They pray beside sick beds 
and comfort mourners. They carry their 
people in their hearts and are friends to the 
needy, the poor, the children. 

They are not eloquent, and no one praises 
their public ministry, and yet they may be 
ten times the blessing in the world the bril- 
liant orators are. They do no miracles, but 
they are Christ’s beloved servants, messen- 
gers of his love to the world.—Ex. 

Young men, some of you are needed in the 
ministry, and remember that what is need- 
ed most is not greatness but goodness. 
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THE GOSPEL AMONG THE FRENCH 
CANADIANS. 


By Rev. J. U. TANNER. 
District Superintendent of Home Missions. 


Y.P.S. Topic, 26 April. 
(Cola 2 'est1:7,-Q.2 72) 


Were the whole population of the Dom- 
inion of Canada to pass before us in single 
file every third place would be filled- by a 
French Canadian. 

The Roman Catholic Church carries on 
a systematic campaign, not only for the re- 
tention of the French speaking people in 
Canada, but also for their return to Canada 
from abroad. The repatriation movement 
conducted by that church, along with its 
system of money lending for the purchase 
of farms, has resulted in a large number 
of French Canadians settling in what was 
formerly the English sections of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, in Eastern Ontario, North- 
ern Ontario and the North West Territories. 

There is evidence that special conditions 
are offered to those who buy their farms 
from Protestants. One Frenchman, who 
was looking for a farm, innocently said to 
a Protestant farmer, that he wished ‘‘to 
buy a farm from a Protestant,’ as the 
local priest had offered him ‘‘six years’ 
exemption from church taxes’’ in the event 
of his doing so. 

Before this tide our English speaking 
people in Quebec have been receding rapid- 
ly. One of our ministers from Western 
Ontario returned recently to visit his native 
place in the Hastern Townships. He noted 
the change and said:— 

“Twenty years ago, when I left home, 
every family in these four concessions was 
English speaking and we had four English 
schools; to-day there are only two English 
speaking families left and the four schools 
are replaced by two French schools.” 


It is well that our people should know 
the policy of the Roman Church. In this 
connection we quote from a book written 
by E. Hamon, S8.J., and approved by Cardi- 
nal Taschereau. Speaking of the possibility 
of the French speaking parts of Canada 
“constituting a distinct republic’ that 
writer says:— 

“Thus, it may be, in the order of Pro- 
vidence, that there will be regained, by the 
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observance of Nature’s Law of increase, and 
religious: fidelity, and love of country, that 
which, in September 1759, the sword wrest- 
ed from the French Canadian, on the 
Heightssor cA Dranam .s.e. was cnn 

“The Policy of the Church is to guide the 
movement, plan and forward settlement, 
establish the parish system, the parochial 
school, and tue _ religious and national 
societies; then, to watch and wait for Pro- 
vidential developments, that she may mass 
and lead the people for the effective over- 
throw of Protestant error and paganism.... 

“The French Canadian race is God’s 
chosen people to save North America, and 
to restore its population to the bosom of the 
Church of Rome. Is this a dream? No, 
it is more; it is an every day issue.” 


The missionary policy of our Presbyter- 
ian Church is quite different from that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, 

We recognize that the increase of the 
French population adds to our country men 
who have excellent natural qualities, and 
an intelligence, which, when liberated and 
developed, fits them t take their place 
among the very best citizens of our country, 
as hundreds have shown by their attain- 
ments. 

We seek unity with this people on the 
basis of an untrammeled franchise and a 
religious freedom; b_ we are refused union 
on these terms. We are forced into separ- 
ate camps, not by our own choice, not by 
differences of language or race, nor by the 
wish of the free French citizens, but by 
papal influenees. 

We labor to reveal Christ to men as the 
One Mediator between God and Man. Our 
work is to proclaim everywhere the possi- 
bility of direct access to God for Pardon 
and Salvation; and to make plain paths 
for the feet of them who seek their way to 
Eternal Life. We endeavour to remove any 
barriers of superstition and formalism that 
stand between them and God, considering 
their denominational affiliation of second- 
ary importance. 

The Roman Catholic Church, on _ the 
other hand, resorts to every method possi- 
ble, even to the separation of a man from 
his wife, to force Protestants to join that 
church, considering what religious convic- 
tions they hold as of secondary importance. 
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Our policy is Evangelical. The Roman 
Catholic policy is one of systematic prose- 
lytism. 

French Protestants. 


The History of French Protestantism 
takes us back to the early settlement of 
French Canada. A large proportion of the 
French who came to trade in Canada in the 
early days of French occupation were 
French Huguenots. Through the influence 
of the Jesuits they were expelled from Can- 
ada by order of the King of France. 

Had it not been for this adverse political 
influence, exercised by the Roman church, 
Quebec might have been a French Protes- 
tant province. For the next century Roman 
Catholicism was the only religion much in 
evidence among the French in that Pro- 
vince. 

An awakened interest in Protestantism, 
however, took place when the French Can- 
adian Missionary Society was organized in 
1839. The work is now carried on by the 
Baptist, Methodist, Anglican and Presby- 
terian Churches, the Presbyterians count- 


ing about as many adherents as all the other _ 


denominations combined. 
During the last half-century, many French 
Canadians have accepted the teaching of 


Protestantism and have been joined by 
French speaking Protestants constantly 
coming to Canada from France, Switzer- 


land and Belgium. 


Missions. 


These Protestant families are scattered 
throughout the French Settlements in 
Quebec, Eastern Ontario, Northern Ontario 
and the North Western Provinces. 

To supply these people with religious or- 
dinances, as well as to preach the Gospel 
to those among whom they live, we have 
about twenty-five missionaries, who con- 
duct services in about twice that many 
preaching stations, as well as in the homes 
of scattered families. 

Our young people may be made better 
acquainted with these missionaries and 
their work by brief reference to some of 
them. 
three instances:— 


Rev. S. H. Bourgoin was for some years 
our missionary on the Saguenay. His head- 
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quarters were at Tadousac, where he had 
about fifteen families; but his parish ex- 
tended about eighty miles up the Saguenay 
River—up and down which he travelled two 
or three times during the summer—visiting 
the scattered Protestant families and con- 
ducting cottage meetings among them. 

On one of these trips he had occasion to 
walk five miles inland to visit a sick man. 
It was a hot day in July. When overheated 
he was overtaken Sy a thunderstorm and 
thoroughly drenched. 

He has not yet recovered from the ef- 
fects. He was moved to a mission field ‘in 
the mountains, where his health somewhat 
improved. But last October when I visited 
his field I found him in bed—he had had 
three hemorrhages in as many days. 

The house he occupied leaked badly, and 
there was a foot of water in the cellar. No 
other house could Ye rented. One man, 
much in need of money, would not rent his 
house; but he would sell it. It was no time 
for committee meetings and red tape; on my 
own responsibility I bought the house at six 
hundred dollars and placed Mr. Bourgoin 
and his family there. 

We have no fund for the purchase of 
such buildings, so I am hoping to hear from 
sixty persons who will give ten dollars each 
towards the payment of the money borrow- 
ed for this purchase. 

The building in future will be used as a 
place of worship as well as a residence for 
the missionary. 

Mr. Bourgoin is the son of the late Prin- 
cipal Bourgoin who for twenty-five years 
served our Church as, Principal of the Point- 
aux-Trembles Schools. 


At Riviere du Loup we have the Rey. J. 
B. Sincenne and his devoted wife. The lat- 
ter is the daughter of the late Malcoim 
Condie, for many years an_ elder in St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, 
Ont., and is an invaluable help to her hus- 
band in our missionary work. 

Mr. Sincenne makes his headquarters at 
Riviere du Loup, where we have a small 
nucleus of English speaking families. He 
has pastoral charge of some scattered Pro- 
testant families, to whom he preaches in 
both English and French, in a _ territory 
covering about fifteen hundred square miles. 
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Fifty miles further up the River St. Law- 
rence is the mission field of St. Damase. 
This mission owes its birth to the influence 
of Father Chiniquy. 

This old soldier of the cross had a sum- 
mer home in this neighborhood. A number 
of the residents approached him and asked 
him to explain to them his views of religion, 
as they had become dissatisfied with the 
teachings of their own church. 

The organization of the present French 
Presbyterian congregation was the result. 
The present pastor, Rev. J. E. Menancon, 
conducts services in four places, and in 
addition has opened a new mission at Tour- 
ville, seventeen miles distant, where he has 
about eight French Protestant families. 

Mr. Menancon has given many years of 
arduous and devoted service to the cause. 

Here, too, the minister’s wife is hand to 
hand with him in the work. Mrs. Menancon 
takes into her home a number of outside 
children that they may be under religious 
instruction and attend the local school. 


Schools. 


The schools at Point-aux-Trembles—with 
their two hundred and fifty pupils in at- 
tendance—are so well known that we need 
not refer to them here. We need a large 
boarding school, also, in Quebec, and one 
in Hull, to which we might bring the more 
advanced children of the scattered Protes- 
tant families from all parts of the Province, 
schools whose doors would be open also to 
any others who should wish an education 
under Protestant auspices. 

There are places where there are a num- 
ber of families situated within a radius of 
ten or twelve miles from a school. Many 
are too far away to attend the school. To 
overcome this difficulty we propose to have, 
near the school, a home, to which the child- 
ren may be brought and left in charge of 
a matron while they attend the school. 

The matron will see to the preparation 
of the food brought by the parents and take 
general oversight of her charge, during the 
week. Largely owing to the lack of some 
such provision, many of our children have 
been obliged to attend Roman Catholic 
schools in the past. 

There were over fourteen hundred Pro- 
testant children in Roman Catholic schools 
last year in the Province of Quebec. 
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Literature. 


As the Provincial Government has re- 
cently been giving much attention to educa- 
tional matters, the time is near at hand 
when Quebec will have as large a percent- 
age of people able to read and write as 
any other province in the Dominion. The 
free use of good literature will, therefore, 
become very important. 

The Roman Catholic Church has already 
organized a “Catholic Literature League,” 
with Archbishop Bruchesi as patron, and 
Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice of 
Canada, as honorary president. The league 
has as its object a central depot in Mont- 
real for the acquisition and circulation of 
R.C. literature throughout Canada. 

We must meet this campaign on its own 
ground. Already a gentleman in Quebec 
has offered a premium for the best booklet 
setting forth a positive statement of Pro- 
testant principles, and some are now writ- 
ing on this work. 

We believe that the 


thing, above all 


' others, that will contribute to the greatness 


and unity of our country and to the Salva- 
tion of her people is a knowledge of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The great majority of French Canadians 
are not Bible readers, and have no other 
conception of religion than that given them 
by their religious teachers; consequently 
Protestantism is commonly considered the 
refuge of infidels, a soulless religion. 

We therefore owe it to men who are 
deceived, as well as to our own loyalty to 
the truth, to spread far and wide the Truth 
by which men are made free, and it is our 
intention to make a free use of evangelical 
literature to this end. 

It is sad to see men and women bowing 
in prayer before statues. It is pathetic to 
see those, whom Christ died to save, tremb- 
ling in the face of death through the fear 
of hell. It is deplorable to see men pay- 
ing money to buy themselves and their 
deceased friends out of purgatory, and en- 
during all kinds of penance that the Church 
may shorten for them the time they must 
suffer there to atone for their sins. 

We who know that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin’’—and that 
“there is therefore now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus’’—should 
make it known. It is a sad thing to be 
ignorant of this Good News. Those who 
know it and keep quiet about it are not true 
to its spirit. 
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THE FAITH VERSE. 
By Rey. S. H. HAstTMAn, B.A. 
(CY. P. S. Topic, 3rd May.) 

“Now faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the proving of things not seen.” 
(Heb. 11: 1, R. V.), Q. 18. 

This eleventh chapter of Hebrews is called 
the “Hymn of Faith.” Faith is the founda- 
tion of all the other Christian graces; yet 
this (Heb. 11: 1), is the only place in the 
Bible in which we find what is cailed a defi- 
nition of faith: and even this is not so much 
a definition, as a description of faith’s char- 
acteristics. 


Examine it. “Faith is the assurance’— 
the realization—“of things hoped for;” so 
that they become real to us, and exert the 
influence of real things, upon our lives. 

It is “the proving of things not seen,” not 
seen with the bodily eye, but seen, as we 
say, with the eye of faith, 7. e. not appre 
hended by the senses, but by the moral 
faculty, the intellect co-operating. 

Taking “sight” as standing for the senses, 
the passage suggests two avenues through 
which we receive knowledge, viz, the senses, 
and the moral—or spiritual—faculty, the in- 
tellect being involved in both cases. 

Through the senses—(and the intellect )— 
we learn of God’s works in nature. Through 
the moral faculty—(and the intellect)—we 
learn of God’s will and character. 


(1) The Study of God’s Works in Nature. 


Manifestly, it must be through the senses, 
for God’s works in nature are material, and 
matter cannot be known to us except through 
the senses. 

Knowledge derived through the senses is 
popularly thought most certain and reliable. 
But the senses may mislead us. There are 
delusions of sense, e. g., the “mirage.” Or, 
a more familiar example—a stick inserted 
in water in a slanting direction seems bent 
at the surface of the water. 

But by continuing our study, and com- 
paring our impressions and conclusions with 
those of others, errors are corrected, and 
we ultimately reach practical certainty. 


(2) The Study of God’s Will and 
Character. 
This is a higher realm, the study of which 
calls into exercise a higher faculty,—the 
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moral or spiritual faculty, by which we be- 
lieve in God, believe in Christ, perceive and 
believe in things unseen and eternal. 

But if this belief, or this faith, is to be 
anything more than credulity, it must rest 
upon evidence as surely as our knowledge 
of God’s works in nature does, but a differ- 
ent kind of evidence. 

For example, the evidence which will con- 
vince you that iron is hard and heavy will 
not convince you that it is wrong to steal 
or swear; and the faculties which enable 
you to distinguish between hard and soft 
will not enable you to distinguish between 
right and wrong. You learn the former 
through the senses; the latter by means of 
the moral faculty which we call conscience, 
—especially as enlightened by God’s Word. 


Now, conscience is not infallible, but it 
does declare, steadily and imperatively, that 
it is right to do right, wrong to do wrong, 
and that we ought to do the right, and ought 
not to do the wrong,—though it is capable 
of enlightenment as to what is right, and 
what is wrong. And even if not obeyed, there 
is the conviction that it ought to be. ‘“Con- 
science” is sovereign by right, even when 
not sovereign in fact.” 

Conscience tells me categorically—as a 
truth that is always true, and everywhere 
true—that good is better than evil, that the 
true is better than the false, that the holy 
is better than the unholy,—higher, stronger, 
better worth seeking. : 


And this conviction does not spring from 
or depend upon experience, though it may 
be confirmed by experience. On the con- 
trary, experience sometimes seems to con- 
tradict this categorical testimony of con- 
science. Some times, for example, the false 
seems stronger than the true. 

As Lowell says,— 

“Truth forever on the scaffold 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 

And a limited experience seems to indi- 
cate that the voice within is not telling the 
truth. But in spite of such experience, the 
voice within goes on declaring the superior- 
ity, and supremacy, and obligatoriness of 
truth, and justice and goodness and holiness, 
and that they must prevail in the end, be- 
cause God is true and just, and good and 
holy,—because, 
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“That scaffold (of Lowell’s) sways the 
future, 

And behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God amid the shadows, 

Keeping wat°h above His own.” 


It is the temptation of the scientist,—the 
man who is always studying the “works” of 
God, to think that only through the senses 
can truth be certainly ascertained. He is 
constantly using the microscope, the teles- 
cope, the blow-pipe, the crucible, the chemi- 
cal test, as a means of acquiring knowledge; 
and he is liable to think that conclusions 
reached in any other way are lacking in 
certainty. He asks, “Suppose a voice within 
tells me that good is better and stronger 
than evil, how can I prove it?’ 

Grant that the evidence of sense seems 
more conclusive than that of the voice with- 
in, because more vivid. Grant that it is 
easier to compare the evidence of sense with 
the evidence of other men’s senses. 

But these tests deal only with matter. 
They do not touch mind, spirit; and mind 
or spirit is as truly a reality as matter is; 
and has its laws and certainties as surely 
as matter has. 

But they cannot be ascertained by the 
same tests, or the same kind of evidence as 
matter. It must be evidence that satisfies 
the moral nature, the spiritual faculty. 

And here comes in the need of educating 
the moral faculty. 

We have seen that the evidence of sense, if 
questioned, is at once corrected or confirmed 
by the evidence of the senses of practically 
all other means. You may ask—‘Is not that 
true also of the testimony of the moral 
faculty, or of conscience?” 

Not to the same extent. The senses are 
more generally educated than the conscience 
is, for we educate our senses unconsciously, 
and of necessity, by the life we live. HEH. g. 
the infant cannot estimate distance with its 
eye. It will reach for the chandalier, ten 
feet away. Nor can it tell, at first, by 
the ear, the direction of sound. But it learns 
unconsciously. 

Not so to the same extent, with conscience. 
It may be either enlightened or perverted, 
e. g., by the teaching and example of parents, 
or others. 

The Hindoo mothers’ conscience used to 
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tell her that it was a good act, a religious 
act, to throw her child into the Ganges, 
Our conscience teaches us that that is a sin, 
and a crime. 

We need, therefore, intelligently, patient- 
ly, and consciously to educate our con- 
science. 


How We Can Educate Conscience. 

(1) By bringing it to the test of God’s 
Word. 

(2) By practising the truth, as far, and as 
fast as we know it. (Jo. 7: 17.) cf also 
Heb. 5: 14. By “reason of use” we have our 
(moral) senses exercised to discern good 
and evil—to distinguish between good and 
evil. 

Thus, by the constant exercise of the moral 
faculty, doing the right as we see it, we be- 
come more and more capable of grasping, 
and making real the “things hoped for’— 
the “things not seen,’—and making them 
the supreme things—as real as the “things 
seen” seem to be, and vastly more potent, 
and vastly more precious, for “the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things 
wh.ch are not seen are eternal.” 

Give these things the first place—ag faith 
does—and life becomes something other than 
it was,—something higher, nobler, better 
worth living. Put it to the test, and see. 


WHAT KIPLING SAW. 


The poet Kipling sat in a fashionable 
restaurant and watched two young men as 
they entered, each leading a confiding young 
woman on the left arm. These young 
women entered the cafe sober. They left 
the establishment intoxicated. They drank, 
not because they were thirsty, but in order 
to please their male companions. They had 
been deceived and debauched. 


“From that hour,” exclaimed Kipling, “I 
became the sworn enemy of the ° liquor 
traffic.” Liquor and licentiousness are the 
black wings of the meanest spirit that ever 
breathed this side of perdition. The girl 
who drinks is within easy distance of 
shame.—Ex. 


Many people are waiting for grand oppor- 
tunities. But there is an immense difficulty 
in getting them in the meantime to do the 
next thing, the nearest thing, a very simple 
thing. If the prophet bade them do some 
great thing, why, they would do it with 
trumpets and songs and drums; but to do 
the little duty, the daily task, the common 
sound, is too much to be expected of genius. 
—Joseph Parker. ; 
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THE NEW PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
INSTITUTE OCF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By H. W. Hitt, M.B., M.D., D.P.H. 
Director: Institute of Public Health, London, 
Ontario. 


Y.P.S. Topic 10 May. 
(1 Cor. 6 : 19, 20.—Q. 19). 


The Institute was established and is 
maintained by the Ontario Government for 
the investigation of, and publicity concern- 
ing, all public health matters. The Insti- 
tute is also the Public Health Faculty of 
Western University. It is therefore a 
pioneer undertaking in two senses; the first 
Institute of Public Health in Canada; and 
the first full-fledged Faculty of Public Health 
in North America. 


What need exists) for such an Institute? 

First, public opinion governs in Canada 
as in all free countries, perhaps more so 
here than elsewhere. But public-opinion 
government is good only so far as the public 
opinion is well-informed and _ intelligent. 
Canada is noted for the high average intelli- 
gence and wide general information of its 
people; but public health is not at present 
general information; it is a _ specialty. 
Nevertheless it is a specialty in which the 
public must intelligently co-operate, and 
therefore they must understand it in order 
to appreciate and aid in it. 

Second, because the prevailing ideas on 
public health date from twenty years ago, 
“the darkest ages just before the dawn,” in 
public health, and because in the last fifteen 
or ten years, especially in the last five, real 
public health has been made. Nearly all 
that is really worth while in public health 
has been discovered or applied since the 
average reader of these lines was born. 


Public Health now, as always, has dealt 
with (a) man himself, and (b) his surround- 
ings. The tremendously important change 
of view point which has remade _ public 
health in the last fifteen years is the change 
in our estimation of the relative importance 
of these two; (a) the individual, (b) his 
surroundings. 

The old public health neglected the man 
and devoted itself to his surroundings. The 
new public health goes straight to the man 
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himself. When he is properly attended to, 
his surroundings quickly assume minor im- 
portance or automatically reconstruct them- 
selves, from the public health point of view. 
In brief, public health has come to the view 
which theology has taught for centuries, 
that it is the individual who matters most. 


Corresponding with (a)man and (b) his 
surroundings, we have two great subdivi- 
sions of Public Health, Hygiene, relating to 
the individual; and Sanitation, relating to 
his surroundings; so that we may say that 
the new public health differs from the old 
chiefly in devoting its attention to Hygiene 
rather than to Sanitation. 

Both Hygiene and Sanitation may be sub- 
divided into two main subjects, (a) the pre- 
vention of disease, (b) the preservation and 
development to its highest point of health. 
At first sight these may seem to be almost 
identical; but they are by no means identical 
nor do they even overlap much. 

“Cease to do evil” is a very different thing 
from “Learn to do well.” The first is very 
important truly, but purely negative; 
the second is even more important in some 
ways, and is actively positive. Both are, of 
course, essential to proper physical as well 
as moral or spiritual development. 


Thus in Hygiene, it is not enough that the 
individual should be not actually sick; the 
highest possible physical alertness, develop- 
ment and efficiency are what we want. So 
in Sanitation, we do not want surroundings 
that are merely not dangerous to life or 
limb; we want those surroundings that will, 
so far as possible, lend themselves to the 
greatest comfort and efficiency of the indivi- 
dual who lives within their influence. 

Now obviously the attainment of physical 
perfection for every member of the human 
race is far more to be desired than the “mere 
abolition of disease:” but this “mere aboli- 
tion of disease” is the first essential. 

Many people hold the mistaken view that 
physical perfection in itself excludes disease. 
The finest specimens of the human race, the 
prize athletes, etc., are alas! like our prize 
stock cattle, in this,—they may reach the 
acme of physical perfection, yet are too often 
destroyed by those diseases against which 
their physicial perfection is no protection; 
just as the finest specimen of a soldier may 
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be swept down by a rifle bullet as easily as 
the most wretched. 

Hence, at the present time and under the 
conditions that exist now, the prevention, 
in fact the abolition, of infectious disease 
is a prerequisite to any successful or per- 
manent upholding of the physical condi- 
tion or development of the race. 


Naturally then we should ask ourselves 
what diseases can we prevent? This question, 
so obviously important, is almost a new 
question to the general public. To most 
people, disease seems just as inevitable as 
death or taxes, and to many people it sounds 
impious to say that disease should be pre- 
vented. 

Disease, strangely enough, has often been 
religiously believed in as sent of God him- 
self; and to prevent it or try to elude it has 
been considered wrong; although, with in- 
consistency which would be amusing if it 
were not pathetic, cure of disease has been 
considered the noblest work of mercy man 
could perform! Right to aid the sufferers 
from a shipwreck, but wrong to prevent the 
shipwreck; this would have been as wise a 
view as that! 

Preventable diseases are necessarily 
limited to those diseases the causes of 
which we know sufliciently well to inter- 
pose some obstacle at some point in their 
development. Evidently and obviously we 
can’t prevent anything we do not under- 
stand. 


The “preventable diseases’? may be 
classified thus; those due to purely mechan- 
ical causes, such as accidents; or to repe- 
tition of monotonous movements; or to 
maintenance of a set position; or to 
mechanical irritation, as of dust; the poi- 
sonings from inanimate materials, such as 
alcohol, lead, phosphorus, etc.; the de- 
privations, like starvation; the excesses 
like overwork; and finally, the biologi- 
cal poisonings’” oor diseases due _ to 
“germs.” Practically, deprivations, excesses 
and poisonings include them all. 

There are, it is true, certain diseases like 
cancer that, if discovered early enough can 
be, by operation, prevented from full deve- 
lopment; but such diseases are not truly 
preventable; they must begin before they 
can be recognized or treated; and cancer 
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therefore is a curable disease, not a prevent- 
able one; and, as a rule, only curable 
when taken very early. 

Of all our preventable diseases, the group 
of the biological poisonings, the germ 
diseases, is the group which causes the great- 
est amount of suffering, disease and death. 
This group includes Syphilis, Pneumonia, 
Tuberculosis, Scarlet fever, Diphtheria, 
Measles, Whooping Cough and many 
others. Not only do they kill many of 
their victims, but they leave many more 
permanently weakened; and poverty and 
distress of all kinds, quite apart from the 
direct suffering or death, follows in their 
trail. The saying that poverty causes 
tuberculosis is far less true in any sense 
than that tuberculosis causes poverty. 


There is one striking feature that ail 
these preventable infectious diseases have in 
common—they are all more or less ‘‘catch- 
ing.” in this the germ diScaScs Giller i10im 
the diseases due to mechanical causes or in- 
animate chemical poisons, to deprivations 
or to excesses, It is this feature also that 
makes them so readily preventable. Stop 
them from ‘‘catching,’’ and the disease dis- 
appears. 

‘Lhe reason why these diseases are catch- 
ing is very simple; it is because they are 
caused by germs. The first thing necessary 
to reproduce the disease is that the germs 
already growing in one patient’s body should 
leave that patient’s body and enter the body 
of another person. If they establish them- 
selves there, they are very likely to produce 
the same trouble in their new host’s body 
that their former host suifered irom. 

So you see that.strictly speaking, it is not 
the disease that is transferred at all, but 
only a few otf the germs that produced it. 
The old idea that sick persons could rid 
themselves of a disease by giving it to some- 
one else is most astonishingly foolish, as 
foolish as it would be to suppose that you 
could rid your garden of its weeds by scat- 
tering some of the weed seeds in your neigh- 
bour’s garden. 


Our ancestors believed many very stupid 
and foolish things; and one of them was 
that if you opened your mouth wide in a 
yawn, you must put your hand over it, not 
for politeness, mind you, but to prevent the 
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devil jumping in and so producing illness! 
It is true that the causes of the greater 
number of our infectious diseases in this 
part of the world do enter by the mouth; 
but not as devils, only as little germs, and 
keeping your hand over your mouth is the 
flimsiest of protections. 

Get this one point clear then: the germs 
of tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and most of our ordinary infectious diseases, 
enter the body by the mouth (or nose); and 
it is from the mouth (or nose) that they 
pass to other parts of the body according to 
their several kinds and needs, until they 
find a suitable location where they may 
multiply and grow. 

But most of us never know just when these 
germs do enter into our mouths. They are 
too smail to feel or taste and we know no- 
thing of them as a rule until they have 
succeeded in locating somewhere and, 
through the poisons that they manufacture, 
in giving us pain, or fever or other symp- 
toms. 


So small are these germs that, for in- 
stance, of the germs of consumption, which 
are sausage-shaped, we would need 10,000 
individuals set end to end like this (-----) 
to span an inch; and of the same germs laid 
together side by side like this (llilll), it 
would require some fifty thousand to span 
the same distance. A silver quarter-of-a- 
dollar, on one side, could hold 300,000,000 of 
these germs laid on it just touching each 
other, one layer deep! 

Again, suppose you have tissue paper 
sheets so fine that a package of them one 
inch thick contains a thousand sheets. Take 
one of these; imagine then a layer of water 
of the same depth as the thickness of this 
sheet. The typhoid germ, placed in that 
water would find as much room to dive down 
from the surface to the bottom as a man 
would have in a tank sixty feet deep! 


Now it is evident that such tiny living 
things cannot get about much of themselves. 
To move from one point to another ten feet 
apart, in a tank, would be for a typhoid 
germ about the same as for a three-foot 
salmon to go six hundred miles; and this 
only in water; neither the germ nor the 
salmon could go overland or through the 
air. 
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These little germs are necessarily carried 
therefore from person to person—they do 
not jump or fly. But how? The vehicle 
in which they are carried is constituted 
by the discharges of the body; and they 
therefore leave the body with these 
discharges—chiefly the discharges of the - 
nose, mouth, bladder and bowel. 

It is the transfer of these discharges 
from the person in whom the germs are 
growing to the mouths or noses of other 
people which gives rise to most of our 
cases of infectious disease, from smallpox 
to mumps. 


OUR OPINION OF OURSELVES. 


If you teach a man to keep his eyes upon 
what others think of him, unthinkingly to 
lead the life and hold the principles of the 
majority of his contemporaries, you must 
discredit in his eyes the authoritative voice 
of his own soul. He may be a docile citi- 
zen; he will never be a man. 

It is ours, on the other hand, to disregard 
this babble and chattering of other men 
better and worse than we are, and to walk 
straight before us by what light we have. 
They may be right; but so, before heaven, 
are we. They may know; but we know also, 
and by that knowledge we must stand or fall. 

There is such a thing as loyaity to a 
man’s own better self; and from those who 
have not that, God help me, how am I to 
look for loyalty to others?—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


DON’T INDULGE SELF-PITY. 


Whatever you do don’t get into the habit 
of being sorry for yourself. Nothing will 
spoil your disposition and make you an all- 
round nuisance to your friends much quick- 
er or more thoroughly than an indulgence 
in that thoroughly bad habit. 


Of course you have quite a few troubles 
and difficulties, but, dear me, other folks 
have had as many and as serious ones and 
still have kept sweet and smiling and said 
very little about it. 


An over indulgence in self pity reacts on 
one and makes him as soft and flabby and 
egotistical as a petted child. Magnifying 
your tribulations and then sitting down and 
sighng and weepng over them is a very fool- 
ish and a very unchristian thing to do. But 
many of us do it, just the same, at least to 
some degree.—Ex. 


Life and Work 


e 


HER LIFE WAS NOT WASTED. 


“QO, my life is wasted!” she cried, 
As she mended the babies’ frocks, 

And the tears fell fast on her work 
While she darned little worn-out socks; 


“Nothing but toil all day, 

Just to teach or cook or sew; 
No time for a higher life, 

To rich fields where I long to go. 


“And no time for the Master’s work, 
Where the vineyard lieth white; 
How poor my reward will be 
In yon bright heaven of light.” 


But the Master said to the scribe, 
Who is keeping the Book of Life, 

“Write down as faithful this one 
Who serves ’mid cares and strife; 


“She toils from day to day 

At the tasks I have laid her down, 
As I served for years on earth 

In a cottage in Nazareth town. 


“Humble and self-denying, 
She is living a life of love, 

And bright with gems is the crown 
I have ready for her above.’—Sel. 


MAGGIE MACPHERSON. 
A Prairie Bride. 
By ARCHIBALD MCILROY, EDMONTON. 


For the Record 

My work is principally in the city, but 
I have a limited acquaintance amongst the 
homesteaders in the surrounding prairie. 

Two brothers, Dougald and Allan Came- 
ron, I go to see whenever I have a chance. 
They are middle-aged bachelors—or, at 
least, they were bachelors until Maggie 
Macpherson appeared on the scene—having 
homesteaded some three and twenty years 
ago, and by dint of hard work have cleared 
a considerable tract of land, built a house, 
and commodious barns, and are amongst the 
most prosperous farmers in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Men of simple tastes and habits, they had 
been long accustomed to doing their own 
housekeeping, in addition to the outside 
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duties of the farm. They could bake and 
cook, after a fashion, also wash and iron, 
although these latter accomplishments were 
not so frequently brought into use. 

During the past winter I had heard some 
floating rumours of an approaching mar- 
riage in the Cameron homestead, but the 
matter seemed so unlikely that I paid little 
heed. What then was my surprise when, to- 
wards the approach of Spring, I received a 
short note from Dougald, asking if I could 
pay them a visit before the busy seeding 
time came round, and adding: “I wad like 
ye tae see the bit wifie Allan an’ me has got 
hame.” 

I embraced the first opportunity of run- 
ning down to the farm, and during the 
twelve mile drive from the station to the 
home I heard some particulars as to how 
the unexpected event had come about. I 
shall allow Dougald to tell the story in his 
own way. 

“While me an’ Allan was aye carefu’” he 
began, “tae avoid onything that micht gie 
rise tae country clash, there wes mony a 
time, when crackin’ by oorsel’s, ower the 
fire, we agreed that a ‘woman wad be 
maist usefu’ aboot thé hoose, if such could 
be found o’ the richt sort—yin that wad 
be content tae dae her best for twa lonely 
men, wha wad sune be beginnin’ tae hir- 
ple ower the ither side o’ the hill. 

“We baith had the same idea in oor heids 
as tae the kind o’ woman that wad _ suit, 
an’ somehow it always happen’t that efter 
gaun ower the hale gamut o’ oor female ac- 
quentance, discoorsin’ on the merits o’ yin, 
an’ the drawbacks o’ anither, we aye ended 
up wi’ Rob Macphairson’s dochter, Maggie. 

A’ the same, it was five or six year afore 
we could mak’ up oor minds tae ony plan 
o’ action, but we kep’ Maggie in oor ’ee dur- 
in’ a’ that time. 

“Tt was an auld estaiblished custom that 
we had oor Christmas dinner at Macphair- 
son’s, so, on last Christmas eve, aifter 
supper, an’ the chores settled up, Allan an’ 
me had a long, final confab on the subjeck 
o’ the mairriage, an’ as the clock struck 
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twa we concluded tae bring the maitter tae 
an end on the morrow’s nicht. 

“Then, the question cam’ up, which o’ us 
was tae propose. I had it settled that it was 
Allan’s duty, he bein’ the younger; but 
Allan was just as conveenced that the pree- 
vilege was mine. 

“We argled an’ bargled for twa mair 
hoors, till at last I got a wee thocht nettled, 
an’ I says: “Weel, a’ richt, Allan, ye hae 
been a guid brither, an’ a’ that, but still it 
has generally been my luck that if there’s 
a teuch job tae be dune aboot the hoose, its 
me that gets it tae dae.’ 

“Tae mak’ a lang screed short I gaed 
through wi the job; Maggie consented, an’ 
Rob was pleased, an’ noo we have her hame. 

“But, sal, I’m tellin’ ye, Mr. Mcllroy” 
Dougald continued, with the old familiar 
twinkle in his eye, “Ye. may be prepared 
tae see changes when ye’ arrive. Ye can 
hae little idea o’ what it means when a 
woman comes whuskin’ intil a hoose that 
hasna seen the like for three an’ twenty 
year. Why, man; ye should hae seen the 
fowls fleein’, helter-skelter; e’en the cat 
sprang tae the rafters, an’ didna come 
doon for three days. 

“We jist gied Maggie a free han’, as, I 
hae nae doot she wad hae ta’en it, onyhoo, 
an’ she leeterally turned the hoose inside 
oot. I think the bonfire she made kKep 
ableeze for three days an’ three nichts. It 
brocht the neebors in fear, an’ in that w’y 
thy got p’yin their respecks .suner than 
they intended. 

“Ye’ll no’ believe me when I tell ye” he 
continued, with a chuckle “that we're har’ly 
alloo’d intil the kitchin, but tak’ oor 
meals in the room, wi’ a white cover on the 
table, an’ we hae tae eat pease wi a twa- 
pronged fork. 

“Yet, [dinna mind admittin’ Dougald con- 
cluded, in a more serious tone of voice, and 
bending his head confidentially, for we were 
now rounding the barn, and there was some 
one watching for us at the house door, some 
one wearin’ a white blouse an’ black skirt— 
“that the change is a’ for guid. Maggie’s 
a guid woman, an’ it looks as if the Al- 
mighty sent her tae Allan an’ me.” 

I was quite prepared to believe that, and 
to be warmly welcomed by a sweet faced— 
(though some might call the features home- 
ly) woman of thirty-five years or so, who 
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kissed Dougald affectionately, much to his 
confusion, before she shook hands with me. 

‘Spite of all Dougald’s protestations as to 
eating pease with a two-pronged fork, and 
his levity regarding the damask cover, I 
found that at the substantial supper, in the 
cosy dining-room, he and Allan deported 
themselves like the “nature’s gentlemen” 
they were, for, after all, the height of good 
breeding is just its simplicity, and in this 
the king and the peasant are closely akin. 

Before the evening had far advanced I 
had formed a high opinion of Maggie Mac- 
pherson, and was astonished at the trans- 
formation she had made of the home. Yet, 
I was hardly prepared, when retiring time 
drew near, to see her place “the Books” on~ 
the table, and, seating herself at a small 
organ, lead the singing of: 


“O God our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 


after which Dougald committed his house- 
hold to God in a simple prayer, the words 
not too aptly chosen, perhaps, or very gram- 
Matically phrased, but they ascended to 
Heaven, nevertheless. “However,” I wond-: 
ered to myself, “did she ever bring Dougald 
to thatc? 

As I crept in between the sweet lavender 
scented sheets, I thanked God for sending 
such a helpmeet to these simple-minded, 
worthy men; and I could not help contrast- 
ing her with the throngs of giddy, irre- 
sponsible, pleasure loving women one is 
constantly meeting and hearing of. 

I also reflected on the few homes, scat- - 
tered over the vast prairies—or, for that 
matter, over the vast continent itself—from 
which the sounds of praise and prayer 
ascend to Heaven, like sweet incense. And 
yet, why should it be so? 

The words of the wise man came into my 
mind: “Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” 

Dougald summed up the matter in his 
own fashion, as he bade me good bye, next 
morning, at the station;—‘Thenk ye for 
comin’ doon tae see us. I’m gled ye like 
Maggie. I’m thinkin (and again the twin- 
kle) Allan an’ me hae made a wunmrerfu’ 
stagger.” 
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“GERRY’S YEAR.” 
At Mains of Orde. 
By Davip LYALL. 


To the big, unruly household at Mains of 
Orde one day there happened a wonderful 
thing. A little child came all the way over 
the seas from “the Indies,” to be mothered 
and cared for. But in the end he mothered 
and guided them all. 


He was the only child of an old school 
friend and very distant relative of Ellen 
Orde, who had, much against her parents’ 
wishes and will, married a medical mission- 
ary and gone away with him to a remote 
part of northern India, from which neither 
he nor she ever came back, even on a brief 
furlough. Seven year old Gerry came in- 
stead, 


His journey in itself was an amazing 
thing, for he came all: these thousands of 
miles entirely alone and unaccompanied, 
simply being passed on from one kind hand 
to another without meeting with anything 
but kindness. 


He came to Mains of Orde because in Mrs. 
Hewitt’s private papers had been found a 
a letter addressed to Mrs. Orde, charging her 
to take care of the little orphan boy, be- 
cause his grandmother in Scotland, to 
whom he would naturally have gone, had 
died. 

In her charging letter she gave some of 
her reasons, the chief of which were that 
she knew Ellen’s big, motherly heart, and 
that as she had boys of her own she would 
make room for one more. 


Little Gerry, arrived at Glenordy sta- 
tion ona Saturday afternoon, byewhat 
happened to be the market train. He had 
a label tied round his neck, and the guard 
having read it called ‘“‘Mr. Orde’ rather 
jocosely, though there was! more than a 
suspicion of softness in his voice. 


“Here, Maister Orde, is a parcel for ye.”’ 


“A parcel, Alec?’’ repeated Robert 
Orde, a big, dour-faced man, not much 
liked even in his own neighbourhood. 


“And where is it? If its a big parcel it 
must lie till one of the carts comes in. The 
gig will be full enough.’’ 


“Here it is,’ said the guard. ‘“‘And I 
wouldna’ mind takin’ it home myself if 
there isna room at Mains of Orde. Jist 
drop a handy line to Meldrum, and I’m on 
the job.” 

Robert Orde did not hear the last jibe, 
for he was staring down into a_ small, 
round, childlike face, which had not much 
colour except the glow of the big starry 
eyes. i 

“Tm Gerry,’ said a sweet, shrill voice, 
“and I’m going to Auntie Ellen.”’ 


He gave a little shiver as he spoke, for 
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it was a January day, and a few flakes of 
snow were already beginning to filter 
through the soundless air. 


Now Robert Orde had six children of 
his own, of whom he was only moderately 
fond, and they were a most unruly crew, 
in spite of the tight hand he held over 
them; they feared nothing under heaven. 

But among them all there was nothing 
so soft and so appealing as this; even the 
baby, with her lusty yell and her round, 
defiant eyes, made no such tug at his 


heart strings. He read the label, and 
tumbling to the truth at once, stooped 
down and lifted the little boy in his 


arms). 


“Tf you’re for Mains of Orde, my little 
man, come along, then.’’ 

Instantly the little arms met tightly 
round the thick neck of Robert Orde, and 
the cheek no harsher than thistle-down 
nestled against his. And such a thrill ran 
through the big farmer that he was sur- 
prised at himself. It was the utter trust- 
fulness and absence of fear that did it, as 
well as the spontaneous expression of 
affection. Gerry, you see, had met with 
nothing but love in his short life. It was, 
therefore the only environment he knew. 


It took Mains of Orde some time to 
arrange the unexpected passenger on the 
front seat of the gig, but presently, con- 
cluding that the only safe and warm place 
was on his breast and under his big ulster, 
he directed the groom to take the driver’s 
place. Thus did Gerry, warm and snug- 
gling, make his first ride through the nip- 
ping Highland air. 

He fell asleep nestled against Robert 
Orde’s breast, and so fearful was he of 
awaking the wee laddie that he took un- 
heard-of pains, and even achieved quite a 
gymnastic feat in getting out of the gig 
at the front door. 

He was impatient of the racket that was 
going on within. It sounded as if the 
boys were hurling themselves or one an- 
other down the stairs, and there were cat- 
calls and other unholy sounds which in- 
dicated that the young Ordes were en- 
joying themselves after their own particu- 
lar fashion. 


Their father pushed open the door. 
Dod, the eldest son, was standing cheer- 
fully on his head, his feet being steadied 
by his second sister, Tibbie, who had per- 
haps the tenderest heart among them. 


At sight of her father carrying some- 
thing in his arms, however, she forgot to 
Steady the feet, with the result that Dod, 
off his guard, tumbled to the floor with 
BR eae thud which awoke the sleeping 
child. 


“Can ye no’ haud yer din, ye imps o’ 
darkness?’’ their father said angrily; but 
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the child sat up as if uneasy at the stri- 
dent tones, and suddenly smiled on them 
all. 


“What lots and lots of them!” he piped 
Sshrilly. ‘‘Let me down to play too.” 

But at that moment Ellen Orde, wife 
to Robert, and mother of the unruly, came 
out of the parlour with her knitting in her 
hand to welcome her husband. She was 
not yet forty, but looked older, for she 
lived a harassing life, especially of late 
years, keeping the peace between her hus- 
band and the elder boys. 


“Mercy me, father, whatever have you 
got?’’ 

Robert Orde set down the little boy, and 
Ellen darted forward, while the unruly 
whole five of them clustered round, Dod 
scratching his head in a kind of consterna- 
tion. ‘‘Oh, Bob, it must be Nancy’s bairn,’’ 
she cried in a voice which thrilled. “Her 
very eyes are looking at me out of his 
head.”’ 

And she ran to him and gathered him 
to her heart likewise, and once more Gerry 
came to his own. 


The expression on the faces of the 
young Ordes made an interesting study. 

‘Is he bidin’ or stoppin’?’’ inquired Dod 
comically. ‘‘And what are we to do Wi’ 
him?”’ 

“Keep your hands off him, ye young 
cub,” his father retorted sternly. “‘He’s 
no’ for the like o’ ye to handle or tor- 
ment, ye can see that!”’ 


Dod the unregenerate, whom his 
father’s threatening words and mien 
never failel to incite to rebellion and 
mischance, made a gesture which might 
mean anything, but presently, Gerry being 
released, looked round the little circle, 
then of his own free will toddled up to 
Dod and inserted some warm, clinging 
fingers into that hopeful’s hard and not 
overclean hand. 


Mains of Orde turned aside with a 
grunt, for the spectacle gave him to 
think. Relations between Robert Orde 
and his eldest boy, just turned fifteen, 
were at a critical stage, and kept Ellen 
awake at nights. The father had not the 
right way with the boys; he shouted at 
them too much, and thereby won neither 
their respect nor love. And just of late 
he had refused to concede to Dod even one 
redeeming feature. 


Dod was rendered mightily uncomfort- 


able by this mark of signal regard from 
the little stranger, but from his first-night 
attitude Gerry never afterwards departed. 
He loved them all, but Dod was his prin- 
ciple chum. 

The evening meal was ready, as it had 
to be on the very stroke of the master’s 
return, and at the head of the table, be- 
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tween Aunt Ellen and Dod, the little new 
chum sat perched on a high chair, his face 
shining with complete joy. 

Everybody looked at him and he looked 
at everybody, and it was a sort of mutual 
admiration society. And somehow, for 
the first time in the history of Mains of 
Orde, since this family had possession, all 
wrangling was banished from the table. 
Usually it went on merrily from start to 
finish of the meal, this one contradicting 
the other, the father correcting and re- 
proving, the mother vainly trying to keep 
the peace. 

Wrangling undoubtedly is a habit, and 
when it gets a deep enough hold there is 
no incubus more difficult to shake off. But 
they felt somehow that the little stranger, 
who had come alone to them all the way 
from India, must not be chilled or hustled 
on the night of his arrival.. He seemed 
both to bring peace and to claim it. 


From the keynote set that night he 
never afterwards departed, and in the 
nine months he sojourned sat Mains of 
Orde he accomplished a work beside which 
even the harvest of his parents in India 
had to bow. Nothing troubled the child, 
nothing put him about or dimmed his 
sunny smile. 


All the Ordes were passionate tempered, 
and at times, when Gerry saw its after- 
math, a puzzled look would come on his 
face, and he would creep up to the angry 
one and lay a small, quiet hand on the 
lips or the arms that were ready to smite. 
And it was so sweetly done that, some- 
how, nobody could ever be angry, and, 
lest Gerry’s smile should be dimmed, 
anger was' stayed. 


“Its a wonderful bairn, that, Bob,’ said 
Ellen Orde to her husband one day, as 
they watched him chasing a butterfly 
among the roses in the front garden. 
“Sometimes when I look at him I feel a 
kind of creep.” 


“Why, Ellen?’’ asked Orde 
“T’m sure he’s a happy bairn. 
wi’ the foremost and the best.” 


“Ah, yes! he laughs, but he doesna be- 
long here, Bob. He’s' only come for a 
wee while.” 


“TI wouldna blether if I were you, my 
woman. Look at him! MHe’s the perfect 
picture of health!” said Mains of Orde, 
though not angrily. Even he had modified 
his speech to suit the gentle listening ear 
of Gerry. 

“If we take the same care you have done 
since he came, what for would he not bide 
here for ever ” . 

“T don’t Know, Bob, but 
think,’’ she answered. 


Never was child more sweetly mothered 
than Gerry. Each of the young Ordes had 


harshly. 
He laughs 


its what I 
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some particular service to render him. He 
shared in all their games, and the rough- 
er element died out of them because 
Gerry must not be hurt or tumbled too 
much. 


But to hear him rock and squeak with 
delicious laughter when they played hunt 
the slipper or pirates in the barn, was to 
hear the music of the spheres. It was a 
long, beautiful, golden summer, which was 
ever afterward cherished in memory by 
the Ordes, and, though all have grown to 
man’s estate, none have forgotten ‘‘Gerry’s 
year.” 

In October Dod and Dugald went off to 
a boarding school, and the term was half 
over when they were summoned by tele- 
gram to come home to Mains of Orde. 


“‘Mother doesn’t say who is bad, Doogie, 
but I know its Gerry,” said Dod, with a 
face of gloom, as he proceeded to ram a 
few things into his week-end bag. “If it 
had been anybody else she would have 
said. Besides, its only Gerry that would 
want us at home.’’ 


He said ‘‘us,’”’ but he meant ‘‘me,’”’ and 
among all his school treasures he kept 
most sacredly under lock and key odd lit- 
tle scraps of paper covered with weird 
hieroglyphics in which Gerry unburdened 
his childish heart to his best chum. 


It was about five o’clock in the evening, 
a cold, wet, drizzling November night, 
when they arrived at Glenordy station, 
and were met on the platform by their 
father. 


“Yes, its Gerry, he’s bad. Doctor Lum- 
gair says he can’t live, and he cries ever- 
lastingly for you, Dod. Get up, and let’s 
get away.” 


Dod took off his boots outside the nur- 
sery door, and with his young face set in 
a calmness which had no replica within, 
approached the bed where Gerry, with 
pink cheeks and eyes of unearthly bright- 
ness, was holding out two quivering, joy- 
ful hands. 

“Oh, my Dod, my lovely Dod!”’ 


Dod clambered on the bed, and ‘gather- 
ed the little frail body in its white night- 
gown in his arms. Nobody sought to stop 
or stay him—in fact, those who were there 
just stole away. 


But not Dod’s anguished, loving arms, 
nor all the prayers of a household united 
for the first time in its existence in one 
common purpose could stay the little pil- 
grim whom the light beckoned from afar. 


Dod lay on the nursery floor in his 
clothes that night, and he of all the house- 
hold, at three of the morning, heard the 
little joyous cry of recognition, ‘‘Mummy! 
Mummy!” which fell from Gerry’s parted 
lips at the moment when the angels came 
and took him away. 
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“I don’t know what to do with Dod,” 
said Ellen Orde to her husband three days 


later. ‘“‘He has neither eaten nor slept 
since Gerry went away. I’m fair at my 
wits’ end.” 


Robert Orde went out by the door with- 
out a spoken word. He was shaken with- 
out and within, and his own grief was 
tinged with a strange remorse. He had 
called Dod a rough tyke, times without 
number, and had even said in his hearing 
that he never expected him to come to 
any good. Yet it was to the tyke the little 
guest at the inn had clung so mightily, 
and from whom he was so loth to part. 

Hardly Knowing how or why, Orde wan- 
dered to the churchyard, where the snow 
had blown already on the little new-made 
grave. Something else was there besides | 
the snow, the prostrate figure of the tyke, 
with his red head bared against the lilies 
the Orde bairns had tied together for their 
little comrade. Very silent he lay, but 
Orde could see his shoulders heave now 
and again. 

Very lightly did the father step across 
the powdered grass to his boy’s side. 


‘Get up, Dod. Its no use, lad. 
we canna bring him back!”’’ 

Dod’s only answer was to kick out with 
his foot, as if he spurned the agonising 
truth. 

“Get up, my man, I’m—I’m vexed to see 
ye like that. Your mother aye said he 
didna belong here. He’s—he’s gane to his 
ain.” 


We— 


“Then what for, what for,’ bawled 
Dod, ‘‘did he come here at all? We was— 
we was better afore he came. Naething 


mattered then, now everything does.” 
‘Get up, my man, and let’s go hame 


thegither,’” said Robert Orde, half kneel- 


ing, with a strange shyness, by his son’s 
side. 

The soul of a boy is a fearsome thing, 
that can scarce be handled save by the 
God that made it. And Robert Orde had 
stumbled blindly in his dealing with this 
one, and now had to start the alphabet 
afresh. 

“Go away,” said Dod, in a stifled voice. 
“T1711 come when I’m ready.” 

“No, my dear, you’re coming now,”’ said 
his father firmly. ‘‘We’ve been the better 
of Gerry, Dod, and your mother thinks 
that was what for he came.’’ 

Dod remained silent, and his shoulders 
ceased their tumultuous heaving. 

“TV’m—I’m sorry I’ve been so hard on 
you, Dod. Get up, and we'll try again. 
I can’t bring Gerry back, but I can be 
a kinder freen to you.” 

Dod half turned, looked with startled 
eyes into his father’s face, then a hand 
went out, and was warmly gripped. 

In the grey gloaming father and son 
went home hand in hand.—The British 
Weekly. 
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WHY ATTEND CHURCH? 


1. The church is the mightiest agency on 
earth for the realization of human progress. 


2. The church is the efficient advocate 
and ally of every great reform of our day. 


3. The church stands for the highest 
thinking and the most sacrificial doing. 


4. The church presents the noblest ideals 
of life, and points the way to their realiza- 
tion. 


5. The church furnishes the motive and 
the incentive for the expression of sympa- 
thy and compassion. 


6. The church is the supreme character- 
making institution in the world. It is the 
only organization under the sun doing busi- 
ness for God exclusively. 


7. The church is the divinely appointed 
and accredited agency for the realization of 
the kingdom of God on the earth. 


8. The church is the avenue 
which men and women waik up 
heights to God. 


9. The church relates mankind to God 
savingly and satisfyingly, and to one an- 
other in joyful followship. 

10. The church in its advocacy of civic 
and social righteousness does more than all 
other organizations or institutions combined 
to make crime difficult and virtue easy.— 
Ex. 


through 
the 


BLINDED BY THE GLARE. 
By Rev. J. H.’ JoweEtTTr. 


If we gaze upon something very dazzling, 
it makes us unable to see anything else. If 
we look at the fierce headlights of an ad- 
vancing automobile, we become blinded to 
everything else in the street. We can gaze 
so long at bursting rockets that we cannot 
see the stars. The garish makes us power- 
less to see the quieter colors; the merely 
“loud” incapacitates us for discerning the 
serene. 


People who rush through an exciting se- 
ries of fierce and violent novels, with some- 
thing startling in every paragraph, and 
something ghostly on every page, lose their 
power to appreciate the delicate flavor of 
the leisurely life, that moves through the 
quiet pages of Jane Austen. 


Similar illustrations might be found in 
‘he realms of music and uf art. Eyes and 
ears that are sated upon the loud and sen- 
sational become unfitted for the perception 
of the exquisite beauties that hide in the 
shadow, and that lurk in the twilight, and 
that rarely venture out in the burning noon. 

And the soul which lives unceasingly in 
the fierce, feverish life of the world, where 
its daily Journey is through one long garish 
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street, with never a season in some quiet, 
green pasture, and never an interlude in 
some shady retreat, becomes blind to the 
real dignity of living, to all the serene and 
lovely graces, and to the calm, holy uplands 
of righteousness and truth. 


“PAYING FOR YOUR WHISTLE.” 


“When I was a child of seven,’ wrote 


sage old “Ben Franklin” to Madame 
Brillon, “my friends on a_ holiday 
filled my pockets with coppers. Being 


charmed with the sound of a whistle 
in the hands of another boy, I went to the 
shop where he had bought it and volun- 
tarily offered and gave all my money for 
one. I went whistling all over the house, 
mwch pleased with my toy, but disturbing 
all the family. 


“My brothers and sisters told me I had 
given four times as much for it as it was 
worth, reminded me of what good things I 
might have beught with the rest of the 
money, and lauged at me for my folly until 
I cried with vexation; the reflection gave me 
more pain than the whistle gave me pleas- 
ure. 

“This, however, was afterwards of great 
use to me, the impression continuing on my 
mind, so that often, when I was tempted to 
buy some unnecessary thing, I said to my- 
self, ‘Don’t give too much for the whistle,’ 
and I saved my money. 

“As I grew up, went into the world, and 
observed the actions of men, I thought I 
met with many, very Many, who gave too 
much for the whistle. In short, I conceive 
that a great part of the miseries of man- 
kind are brought upon them by the false 
estimate they have made of the value of 
things, and by their giving too much for 
their whistles.” 


The prophet Amos upbraided similarly- 
inclined people who “put away the evil day, 
that lie on beds of ivory, and eat the lambs 
out of the flocks, and the calves out of the ~ 
stall.” 


The Jews of his day were paying too much 
for their whistle. They were mortgaging 
the future for a brief present time joy. 
They slept away legitimate concern about 
the next day’s demands. Like the Canadian 
farmers who are shipping even their calves 
and their milch cows across the border, they 
consumed their lambs improvidently. They 
were buying to-day’s enjoyment with to- 
morrow’s capital. 


Whistles are things we can get along 
without. Visiting a poor family which my 
church people had been helping through a 
hard winter, I found that they had been 
spending the first earnings of the spring in 
a piano and a phonograph, both bought on 
the time-payment plan. They needed bed- 
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ding and clothing long before those whistles 
logically came into demand. 


Whistles are things out of proportion. A 
young fellow on a very modest salary con- 
fided in me that he had spent $150 for an 
engagement ring. But he had to delay the 
weduing day on account of the lack of mo- 
ney for kitchen furniture. That ring was 
a pretty expensive whistle. 

“If I see one fond of appearances, or fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine 
equipages—all above his fortune—for which 
he contracts debts, and ends his career in 
prison, he has paid dear, very dear for his 
whistle.’ 

A young man held a good position in a 
business house where Saturday afternoon 
work was very necessary. Some of his 
chums were going out to Oakville for a 
week-end party. The temptation to go 
along proved too strong, and he played- 
off-sick to steal away. He met his manager 
at the Oakville wharf! He paid very dear 
for that week-end-jaunt whistle, for it cost 
him his good position. 


The difference between a dissipation and 
a pleasure is often that dissipation mort- 
gages the future while leisure is the legitim- 
ate interest.on labor already performed. 

Riotous living isspending the capital, rea- 
sonable indulgence is using a little of the 
income. He who uses up the next day’s 
energy in the night’s frivolity is paying too 
high for the whistle. 

You notice that young Franklin paid more 
for the whistle than he needed to. He 
didn’t ask the price. He merely said, “I'll 
give you these pennies for that whistle” and 
the unscrupulous dealer assented, of 
course. He was like modern housewives 
who order their groceries over: the tele- 
phone. Hetty Green shrewdly advises: “Be 
sure you get one hundred cents’ worth for 
every dollar you spend.” You need not 
give so much for pleasure. You need not 
give your morals or your honor. And you 
need not give an I.0.U. on the future, 


Whims are often the whistles bought at 
a high price. A young woman who is now 
searching for a place did not know that times 
are a bit hard this winter until she had 
thrown up her situation because she did not 
like to work till 5.45; she had always quit 
work at 5.30, she explained. 


Similarly a young married man is feeling 
the pinch of unemployment because he gave 
up a cashier’s place in Northern Ontario 
which we helped him to secure, “because my 
wife didn’t like the town.” Her dislike is 
a high-priced whistle. 

Another youth, who now knows not 
where his next week’s board is to come 
from, gave up a pretty fair teaching situa- 
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tion because it was a pretty strong Roman 
Catholic section. 

A dental student lost a year at college 
because he would not apologize for an un- 
pardonable prank he played on a professor. 


This present earthly life is the whistle of 
some foolish folk. Paul speaks of Demas 
as “having loved this present world.” By 
and by everything of this material world 
will be behind us. No more success, no 
more business triumphs, no more political 
victories. 

In the day when we keepers of this earth- 
ly house shall find our habitation crumb- 
ling, alas! what then? Then, if we have 
invested all the pennies of our concern in 
the whistle of earth, we shall be of all men 
the most miserable. 

Oh, I pity people who go through this ex- 
istence of earth without casting a thought 
towards the future life, “who put far away 
the evil day,” who stave off .all thoughts of 
death, who have no theory of immortality, 
no expectation, no joyful anticipation, nor 
even a healthy curiosity regarding what 
may be beyond. 


I pray this for you, that when you get to 
where you know that the heart must cease 
its beating soon you will be able to say: “I 
have not even paid too much for the whistle 
of mortal life; I have saved somewhat for 
the joys of the world to come. 


The evil day, as we see it from this 
earthly view-point, must come; do not put 
it far away. Sit down now and think it 
out! In that day the only thing we shall 
have remaining worth while is faith in a 
future life. And I believe that the most scep- 
tical mind will develop that faith by think- 
ing through the problem in a_ healthy 
fashion. 

The Master mentions a man who also 
spent all he had for one thing, but it was 
not a whistle. It was a pearl! It was 
something always saleable, something which 
would be worth just as much in a thousand 
years as it was the day he bought it. “The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a goodly 
pearl.” : 

After the little tooting whistles of their 
poor strugglés shall have fallen from the 
relaxing grasp of the foolish, may your poor 
old fingers reach out to clasp once more the 
pearl, the pearl of great price!—Byron H. 
Stauffer in “The Christian Guardian.” 


“Just to be good, to keep life pure from 
degrading elements, to make it constantly 
helpful in little ways to those who 
are touched by it, to keep one’s spirit al- 
ways sweet and avoid all manner of petty 
anger and irritability—that is an ideal as 
noble as it is difficult,” 
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THE MODERN DANCE. 


One does not like to become unpopular by 
opposing an institution so ancient and uni- 
versal as that of dancing. But its attendant 
evils may and do outweigh its advantages. 
The world would have been better off if 
it had never known the Terpsichorean art. 
The church would be in a much healthier 
condition if no Christian had ever learned 
it. The whole custom and practise could 
be wholly wiped out, and the church and 
the world would be left in a far better state, 
mentally, morally, spiritually and physically. 


One of its least evils is excess and over- 
exertion, undue excitement, late hours, lack 
of sleep and often physical breakdown is the 
result. 


Questionable companionship is another at- 
tendant evil. Exclusiveness cannot always 
be maintained. At least it rarely is. Those 
who become infatuated with dancing soon 
come to care more for the pleasure than for 
select company. The barriers are swept 
away, the standards are lowered, self-esteem 
is weakened, and the desire for the respect 
of the most worthy is broken. 


Loss of spiritual vision, desire and zeal 
is another still sadder result of the dancing 
habit. Who would prefer a dancing Chris- 
tian to administer comfort in the hour of 
sorrow or spiritual consolation and direc- 
tion in the hour of death? Who would 
prefer to commit to such an one that most 
sacred of trusts, the care and training of 
his precious children? 


Another tendency of dancing is immoral]- 
ity. Refined and professing Christian people 
who are in the dancing “system” are quick 
to resent any such imputation. But the 
facts are against them. What means all of 
the stir to-day over the cabaret shows and 
afternoon dances, with their “tangos” and 
“turkey trots” and “grizzly bears,” and all 
the rest, too shameful to print? 


Police, church and_ school authorities 
everywhere are stirred to conference and to 
action over the demoralization that is plain- 
ly evident through the incoming of these in- 
decent dances which are sweeping over the 
country like an epidemic. Things must be 
bad, indeed, when public officials, never ac- 
cused of being overscrupulous, are aroused 
and issue decrees against these forms of 
the dance. 


And yet these things are but the logical 
outgrowth of the popular national amuse- 
ment. They are the natural product of the 
institution that has captured the world and 
crippled the Church. 


These wanton, carnal, sensual, suggestive, 
vulgar, sickening and disgusting orgies mean 
the dancing craze gone mad, dancing gone 
to seed, and the seed scattering with the 
whirlwind, dancing only one step short of 
liberty converted into license, passion un- 
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restrained, free love idolized, divorce un- 
hindered, home only a name and purity a 
mockery. 


The select parlor dance, the promiscuous 
dance of the sexes, the dance of the public 
dance-hall and the impure, lewd dance which 
has just become the shame of our boasted 
civilization are all of a piece. 


Let the young just venturing on the un- 
certain sea of a fashionable career, and all 
parents and guardians beware. Better lose 
a little possible good than risk much prob- 
able harm. Better sacrifice questionable 
pleasure when the prevailing tendency is so 
mightily downward, and seek those plea- 
sures which are satisfying, radiating and 
God-honoring.—In Christian Work and 
Evangelist. 


A WIFE’S FAITH REWARDED. 
| 


Twenty years ago, a few miles east of 
Firth, Nebraska, a man came to a school- 
house and began to preach. Quite a little 
interest was’ manifested by the people, and 
a number of conversions recorded, among 
them being the wife of the neighborhood 
infidel. ' 


He asked his wife to stay away from the 
meetings, and to have nothing more to do 
with such nonsense, that there was no- 
thing in it; and that if she submitted to 
the ordinance of baptism he would leave 
her. 


The baptismal day arrived. The woman 
in faith prepared for the service. The hus- 
band removed every means of going but to 
walk. But the Father who forsakes not 
his own was caring for this child of his. 

A brother-in-law some miles away, him- 
self an infidel, received the impression 
that he should go and take this woman to 
be baptized without knowing why he did 
it. He hitched up a team, drove to her 
home, got the woman and took her to the 
service, saw her baptized and took her 
home again. The husband, true to his 
word, was gone, leaving everything on the 
farm just as it was. 

The wife, being thus left, put in most. 
of her time praying, and of course the 
devil asked her a thousand times if it was 
worth while to drive away a loving hus- 
band for such a myth. 


Two weeks passed without a word or a 


sign from the absent one. Then one 
afternoon, as she was Kneeling by the 
bedside praying, the door was pushed 


open and the husband came in, kneeled 
beside his wife and said, ‘‘May, for God’s 
sake forgive me. I am the meanest man 
that ever lived. Pray for me!”’ 

The steadfastness of the wife found a 
Saviour for the husband, and also the 
brother-in-law.—In S. S. Times. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN CANADA. 
WHAT IS IT? 


Canada has many great things. She has 
a great area, greater than almost any other 
country in the world. She has great lakes, 
the greatest in the world. She has great 
rivers, great forests, great prairies, great 
mountains, but none of these is the greatest 
thing in Canada. 

She has stored away in her cellar, beneath 
her floor, great stores of gold and silver and 
copper and iron and coal and many other 
minerals, some of them the greatest stores 
in the world, but none of these is the great- 
est thing in Canada. 

She has great railways and great cities 
and great buildings and great banks and 
great factories, but none of these is the 
greatest thing in Canada. 

She has great universities, and other edu- 
cational institutions; she has great hospitals 
for the sick and suffering, but these are not 
her greatest things. 

She has great Churches, among them our 
own loved and honored Presbyterian Church, 
all doing what they can to make Canada 
a better country and to win her people to 
Christ, but even the Church is not the great- 
est thing in Canada. 

She has some men and women that have 
made good and some whom their fellow 
men would call great. But her men and 
women are not the greatest thing in Canada. 

Well, what can it be? What is there more 
that has not been named? Yes, there is 
one thing more that has not been named, 
and that is 


The Children of Canada. 


These are the greatest thing in Canada, 
her most valuable asset. (Hunt up the mean- 
ing of that word, asset). 

But how is this possible? The children 
cannot do much work. Other folk have to 
work for them, feed them, clothe them, 
teach them. How can they be Canada’s 
most valuable asset. Read carefully and I 


will try to tell you. Follow step by step. 


(1) Step one, a country is what its 
people are. No matter how rich a country 
is in gold and silver and copper, in coal and 
iron, in soil and climate, in forests and 
streams, if its people are weakly or indolent 
or self indulgent, that country is a very poor 
one and will not make progress. 

On the other hand a country may be poor 
and hilly and rugged, no rich soil or mines, 
but if its people are healthy and diligent, 
and pure in life, that country will be a 
great country. 


(2) Take now a second step. The child- 
ren of to-day are the men and women of to- 
morrow. 

In but a little time the young filk now 
reading these lines will not only be men and 
women, but they will be the only men and 
women. In a little while the boys of to-day 
will be doing the farm work, the factory 
work, the railway work, the mining, the 
fishing, the teaching and preaching and 
mission work and the men of to-day will be 
gone. 

In a little while all the women’s work of 
the world will be done by the girls of to- 
day. They will be the wives and mothers, 
the house-keepers, the teachers in Sabbath 
School and Day School, while the woman 
of to-day will be no more. 


(3) Step three. These children are to-day 
shaping their manhood and womanhood for 
to-morrow. 

When a smith is shaping a piece of iron, 
a minute when it is hot is more important 
than an hour after it gets cold. So a year in 
a child’s life, in the shaping time, is more 
important than many years in after life. 

But I must stop for the present. Try and 
get hold of and keep this one thought, that 
you are the most important thing in Canada, 
and ask God to help you to take good care 
of that important thing, yourself. Try 
with His help to live worthy of the great 
thing that you are. 
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CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN. 


“The Master has come over Jordan,’ 

Said Hannah, the mother, one day; 
“He is healing the people who throng him 
With a touch of his finger, they say; 

And now I shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John; 
I shall carry the baby, Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.” 


The father looked at her kindly, 
But he shook his:head and smiled; 
“Now, who but a doting mother 
Would think of a thing so wild? 
If the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying of fever, ’twere well; 
Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.” 


“Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan; 
I feel such a burden of care; 
If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. . 
If he lays his hands on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know; 
For a blessing for ever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.’’ 


So, over the hills of Judah, 
Along the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel, her brothers between; 
ee the people who hung on his teach- 
ng, 
Or waited His touch and His word, 
Through the row of proud Pharisees listen- 
ing, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 
Bic 


“Now, why shouldst thou hinder the 
Master,” 

Said Peter, ‘‘with children like these? 
Seest not how, from morning till evening, 
He teacheth and healeth disease?’’ 
Then Christ said: “Forbid not the child- 

ren, 
Permit them to come unto me!” 
And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee. 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 
As ue laid his hands on the brothers 
And blest them with tenderest love; 
As he said of the babes in his bosom, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ 
And strength for all duty and trial 
That hour to her spirit was given—Ex. 


“If I knew that the light of a smile 
might linger the whole day through, and 
lighten some heart with a _ heavier part, 
I wouldn’t withhold it—would you? 
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THE BOY WHO DID NOT CARE. 


“James, My son, you are wasting your 
time playing with that kitten when you 
ought to be studying your lesson. You-~ 
will get a bad mark,” said mother Mason 
to her son. 

“T don’t care,” said the boy, as he con- 
tinued to amuse himself with the kitten. 

“But you ought to care, my boy,” rejoin- 
ed the lady with a sigh. “You will grow 
up an ignorant, good-for-nothing man if 
you don’t make good use of your oppor- 
tunities.” 

“T don’t care,’ said James, as he raced 
into the yard. 

“Don’t care will be the ruin of that child,” 
said the mother to herself. “I must teach 
him a lesson he will not easily forget.” 

Guided by this, the lady made no pro- 
vision for dinner. When noon arrived, her 
idle boy rushed into the house, as_ usual, 
shouting, “Mother, I want my dinner!” 

“T don’t care,’ said his mother, very 
calmly, working on her needle without 
looking up. 

“T’m hungry, mother,” said the boy. 

“TI don’t care,” she repeated. 


James was puzzled. His mother had 
never thus treated him before. They were 
strange words for her to use, and her 


Manner was so cold that he could not un- 
derstand it. He was silent for a while, 
then spoke again. “Mother, I want some- 
thing to eat.” 


“TI don’t care,’ was the cool reply. 


“But recess will soon be over, mother, and 
I shall starve if I do not get some dinner,” 
urged James. 


“T don’t care.” ’ 


This was too much for the boy to endure. 
He burst into tears. His mother, seeing 
him subdued, laid down her work and call- 
irg him to her side, stroked his hair very 
gently, and sad: 

“My son, I want to make you see the folly 
and sin of the habit you have of saying, 
‘I don’t care.’ Suppose I did not care for 
you, what would you do for dinner, for 
clothing, and for education? You see, I 
must either care for you, or you must suffer. 


And if you must suffer through my lack of 
care for you, don’t you think you will also 
suffer if you don’t care for yourself? And 
don’t you see that I must suffer, too, if you 
don’t care for my wishes? I hope, there- 
fore, you will cease saying, “I don’t care,’ 
and learn to be a thoughtful boy, caring for 
my wishes and your own duties. 


James had never looked on his evil habit 
in that light before. He promised to do 
better, and, after having his dinner, went 
to school a wiser boy.—Christian Common- 
wealth, 
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STORY OF A FORMOSAN GIRL. 


Na was a little Chinese girl in Formosa. 
When very young she was given away for 
a daughter-in-law, and was now under the 
rule of her mother-in-law. 

She had to do everything she was told, 
and to do it just in the way she was told. 

She never went about her work in a re- 
bellious spirit, but would say to herself, 
“IT am only a daughter-in-law.” She 
thought all other Chinese girls had to be 
subject to the rule of mothers-in-law, and 
so she was no worse off than they. 

One day she could not get up either to 
work or play because of an attack of high 
fever. Her mother-in-law said, ‘‘There’s 
a bad spirit angry with you, and that’s the 
cause of this fever,’’ so she used some 
idolatrous tricks to try to drive the evil 
spirit away. 

She also sent for a native doctor, who 
did not know anything of disease so he 
agreed with the mother-in-law. ‘‘Yes, it’s 
an evil spirit that is angry with her.’’ And 
so to drive away this evil spirit he heated 
a piece of iron till it was quite red, and 
With it he scorched her head, but the fever 
got daily worse. In the end she was un- 
able to move at all, but could only lie and 
groan. 


A neighbour came in, and said, ‘‘Why 
don’t you take her to the Christian Hos- 
pital and let the doctor there see her?” 


The mother-in-law said, ‘‘Eh, I mustn’t, 
I mustn’t, they would be sure to kill her, 
I know they would.’’ 

The neighbour said,’ No, they will not 
do that, they will certainly help Na and 
you too; no matter who goes, they gladly 
help them all. They helped me and they 
will help you too.” 


By the delay Na daily got worse, and it 
looked as if she was not going ever to get 
well again. So the mother-in-law now de- 
termined she would take her to the Christ- 
ian Hospital. Their house was a long 
way from the Hospital, but several friends 
took turns in carrying her. 


It was a very busy day. Doctor and 
nurse were both engaged. They stopped 
their work, however, and gave them a wel- 
come. They saw that Na was very ill; 
they did not send her away as hopeless. 
The nurse got her body washed, put her 
to bed and comforted the mother-in-law, 
giving her hope that Na might get better. 


The next morning the mother-in-law 
came again to the Hospital, and found Na’s 
fever a little less high and her body more 
comfortable. 


Afterwards she went to the Hospital 
every day, and from the nurse heard the 
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Story of Jesus and His love. She thought 
it very strange that the doctor and nurse 
should leave their own country and their 
friends and come as far as China for no 
other reason than just that the people 
might know their God. Seeing their 
kindness to the sick in the Hospital made 
her all the more willing to listen to their 
teaching. 


Na got better. When she and her mo- 
ther-in-law got home they were believers 
in God and Jesus their Saviour, and they 
were now no longer afraid of evil spirits, 
and they no more went to heathen temples 
to inquire of the idols. They had found 
the true God. 


For this reason missionaries are sient to 
China, to India, and to a great many other 
places, because there are still many, many 
girls like Na who do not know God.—Sel. 


A BOY THAT SUCCEEDED. 


““A new boy came into our Office to-day,” 
said a wholesale grocery merchant to his 
wife at the supper table. ‘‘He was hired 
by the firm at the request of the senior 
member, who thought the boy gave prom- 
ise of good things. But I feel sure that 
the boy will be out of the office in less 
than a week.” 

“What makes you think so?” inquired 
his wife. 

‘Because the very first thing that he 
wanted to know was just exactly how much 
he was expected to do.”’ 

“Perhaps you will yet change your mind 
about him.”’ 

‘Perhaps I shall,’’ replied the merchant. 
‘but I do not think so.” 


Three days later the business man said 
to his wife; ‘‘About that boy you remem- 
ber I mentioned two or three days ago. 
Well he is the best boy who ever entered 
the store.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“In the easiest way in the world. The 
first morning after the boy began to work 
he performed very faithfully and system- 
atically the exact duties’ jassigned him, 
which he had been so careful to have ex- 
plained to him. When he had finished he 
came to me and said: ‘Mr. —, I have fin- 
ished all the work. Now, what can I do?’ 


“I was a little surprised but I gave him 
a little job of work and forgot all about 
him until he came into my room with the 
question, ‘What next?’ That settled it for 
me. He was the first boy that ever enter- 
ed our office who was willing and volun- 
teered to do more than was assigned him. 
I predict a successful career for that boy 
as a business man.’’—The Sunday School 
Herald. 
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A CHEAP TOUR AROUND THE 
WORLD. 


’*"Most every evening, after tea, 

I travel far as far can be; 

I grasp the wheel with both my hands, 
And soon I’m off for foreign lands. 


I see all countries that I can; 
Alaska, China and Japan, 

Then round by Italy and Spain, 
And very soon I’m home again. 


Then up about the Polar Sea, 

Where bears and walrus stare at me. 
At other times I take My way 

To distant Burma and Malay. 


In every land, down to the sea, 

The people rush to look at me 
‘“‘Good luck to you” I hear them say; 
I wave my hand and speed away. 


Our dining room is everywhere; 
My ship is just a big armchair; 
I cruise about the world, at sea, 
’Most every evening, after tea. 
—St. Nicholas. 


PUNISHING A BOY PRINCE. 


The following story is told of the late 
King Edward VII., when a child:— 

One day, at Windsor Palace, he stood at 
a French window, looking out upon the gar- 
dens, when he should have been studying. 

His governess remonstrated with him, but 
to no avail. Finally she told him that if 
he did not learn his lessons, she would have 
to put him into a corner. 

“TI won’t learn; and I won’t stand in a 
corner, for I am the Prince of Wales!” At 
this he kicked vigorously at the window, 
and broke two panes. 

The governess at once sent for his father, 
the Prince Consort, and told him the whole 
circumstance. 

“Sit down there,’ said Prince Albert to 
his son, pointing to an ottoman, “and wait 
till I return.” When he came back, he car- 
ried a Bible. 

“Listen now,” he told the ‘boy, “to what 
the Apostle Paul says to you and other chil- 
dren in your position.” 

He then read Galatians 4: 1, 2: “Now 
I say, That the heir, as long as he is a 
child, differeth nothing from a servant, 
though he be lord of all; but is under tutors 
and governors until the time appointed of 
the father.” 

“It is true,’ continued Prince Albert, “‘that 
you are the Prince of *Wales; and if you 
conduct yourself properly, you may become 
a man of high station, and even after the 
death of your mother, you may become King 
of England. But now you are a little boy 
who must obey his tutors and governors. 

“Besides, I must impress upon you a say- 
ing of the wise Solomon, in Proverbs 13 : 24 
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—He that spareth his rod hateth his son; 
but he that loveth him chasteneth him be- 
times.’ ”’ 

At this he gave the heir to the British 
throne a tingling chastisement, after which 
he stood him up in the corner, saying: “You 
will stand there and study your lesson until 
Miss Hillyard gives you leave to come out. 
And never forget that you are now under 
tutors and governors, and that hereafter 
you will be under a law given by God.” 


“I WILL TEACH THAT CLASS.” 


On his return from college, George 
Hamilton went to work in his native town. 
But he felt himself in many ways a stran- 
ger in his old home, for many of his boy- 
hood friends had left the village. The 
very church did not seem like the church 
that he had formerly known. When the 
superintendent of the Sunday School asked 
him to teach a class, he flatly declined. 

A day or so afterward George met the 
minister, who spoke to him of his refusal. 
“T am sorry,” he said, ‘‘that you are not 
willing to take that class. The Sunday 
School needs you.’’ 

“There’s no penalty for refusing, is 
there?” said George, with resentful flip- 
pancy. 

““Yes,’’ said the minister, gravely, ‘“‘there 
is. There is the penalty of never know- 
ing the good you have failed to do.” 

“Tf I never know it,’’ said George, still 
in his flippant mood, “I guess I won’t miss 
i 


But the minister, although pained, kept 
on. ‘Do you remember,” he said, ‘“‘this 
incident in the life of Jesus? Once when 
on His way to Jerusalem, He sent two dis- 
ciples to ask shelter at a Samaritan vil- 
lage; but as His face was set toward Je- 
rusalem, they would not receive Him. 
Certain of the disciples wanted to call 
down fire and brimstone on that village, 
but Jesus, reproving them, patiently re- 
sumed His journey.”’ 


“T remember,’ said George. ‘‘We read 
about it in Sunday School.” 

“What was the penalty?” 

“TI don’t think there was'any. So far as 


I can remember, nothing happened to the 


village.”’ 
“No,” the minister agreed, “nothing 
happened. People put out their lights, 


and went to bed as usual; the next morn- 
ing they rose just as they always did. No- 
thing happened, indeed; no sick were 
healed, no new parable was spoken, no new 
disciple found. Had any one of these 
things happened, the village would have 
had a place in history to the end of time; 
as things are, even its name is’ unknown.’’ 

For a moment George was silent; then 
he said, “I thank you for the reminder. I 
will teach that class.’’—-Youth’s Compan- 
ion. - 
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CALLS, INDUCTiONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calls From 


Durham, Ont., to Mr. S. M. Whaley, of Ta- 
vistock, Ont. 

Rexton, Richibucto, N.B., to Mr. Archibald 
Lee, of Indian Lands, Ont. 

Nelson & Douglastown, N.B., to Mr. A. 
Firth of Lawrencetown, N.S. 

Richmond Hill and Thornhill, Ont.; to Mr. 
Robt: Herbison, of St. Giles, Toronto. 

St. John’s Ch., Windsor, N.S., to Mr. R: 
W. Anglin, of Parrsboro, N.S. 

Saltsprings, N.S., to Mr. A. T. MacDonald 
of Londonderry, N.S. 


Inductions Into 


Cardinal, Ont., Feb..12, Mr. D. H. Currie. 

iryon;, sHampton, setc.,.¢-P.H.1.,.. March? 12, 
Mr. D. HE. Hattie. 

oe. Andrews, Port’ Arthur, Ont., Mr. .J»*A: 
Moir. 


Resignations of 


MacLennan, Ont., Mr. J. D. Edgar. 

Beckwith, Franktown, Ont., Mr. A. H. Mc- 
Farlane. 

Petrolea, Ont., Dr. John McNair. 

Silverton, Man., Mr. A. W. Smith. 

Oak River, Man., Mr. F. McCulloch. 

Central Ch, Galt, Ont; Dr) J. A... Dick: 
son. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. James McLean, D.D., died in Cal- 
gary, 25 February, after two days _ illness, 
aged eighty-seven years. 

Rev. James Irving, of Shubenacadie, 
died 13 March, after ten days illness, aged 
forty-three years. 

Strange coincidence! Both were ministers 
of Shubenacadie congregation. It was Dr. 
McLean’s longest and heaviest pastorate, 
well on to half a century ago, and Mr. Ir- 
ving was its latest minister. One lived to 
a 'zreat age; the other just half as old. With 
one most of his dear ones had passed on 
before and he was lonely. The other has 
left a young family, whose loss is beyond 
the telling. 


(NOTICH.—Since the “Travelling Ar- 
rangements on this page were in type, Dr. 
Somerville writés:—‘A letter from Mr. 
Webster makes Fort William the Western 
limit of Can. East. Pass. Assoc. Territory.” 
This means, we presume, that Fort William 
should be substituted for “White River” in 
notice on next page, Ed.) 


THEE RES DY TE RTANERECORD, 


THE FORTIETH ASSEMBLY 


Of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
will meet in Knox Church, Woodstock, Ont., 
on Wednesday, June 3rd, at 8 p. m. The 
Committee on business, consisting of the 
clerks of Assembly, together with the clerks 
of synods and presbyteries, who are com- 
missioners, will meet in the same place on 
the same day at 4 p.m. 


Synod and Presbytery clerks are instruct- 
ed to take order as follows:— 


1. That all documents for submission to 
the Assembly be written on foolscap, on 
one side of the sheet, with a wide margin 
to the left, and that all matters that may 
require separate consideration be on sepa- 
rate sheets. 

2. That parties who have causes coming 
before the Assembly are required to send 
the papers in the case, and five dollars to 
pay for the printing of the same for the 
use of members of Assembly. 


3. That applications of presbyteries for 
the reception of ministers from other 
churches must be accompanied by two 
typewritten copies of all papers relative to 
said ministers, and five dollars to pay for 
printing the same for the use of Assembly. 


4. That lists of Presbytery commission- 
ers, aS soon as they are appointed, be sent 
to Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., 68 St. Fa- 
miile St., Montreal, together with the post 
office addresses of all the elders who are 
commissioners, and the congregations to 
which the ministerial commissioners may 
belong; and that all other papers for sub- 
mission to the Assembly be sent to Rev. 
John Somerville, D.D., Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 


5. That all papers to be laid before the 
Assembly be in the hands of the Clerks at 
least eight days before the Assembly. 


6. All reports to be printed in the 
stitched volume sent to commissioners in 
advance of the Assembly, must be in Dr. 
Somerville’s hands by April lst, and all 
overtures by April 30th. 


Travelling Arrangements. 


According to the arrangements made with 
the several Railroad Companies, it is neces- 
sary that every Commissioner to the General 
Assembly purchase, through the ticket agent 
at his starting point, a single first-class tic- 
ket to Weodstock, and obtain from, the 
ticket agent, at the time of purchase, a 
Standard Railway Convention Certificate, 
which he will retain as an acknowledge- 
ment that he has paid first-class fare. 

Where a Commissioner cannot purchase a 
through ticket to Woodstock, and buys tic- 
kets over two or more lines of Railroads or 
Steamers, he must secure a Standard Rail- 
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way Convention Certificate with each ticket 
purchased. 


On arrival at Woodstock, Commissioners 
are requested to deposit their Standard Rail- 
way Convention Certificates, at the earliest 
possible date, in the business office of the 
Clerks of Assembly, as they must be counted 
and vised by an officer of the Eastern Can- 
adian Passenger Association before they 
will be honored for return tickets. 


The sum of twenty-five cents will be col- 
lected when certificates are deposited, from 
each Commissioner holding a Standard Rail- 
way Convention Certificate within the ter- 
ritory from White River and east to the 
Atlantic Coast, by the visinz officers at 
Woodstock for the validation of Certificates. 


When the Certificates have been sizned 
by the Clerk and validated by the vising 
officer, they will be returned to the Commis- 
sioners on the tenth day of June, but not 
earlier without express premission of 
Assembly. i 


If the number of Standard Railway Con- 
vention Certificates for tickets costing more 
than fifty cents each, reach three hundred, 
Commissioners will be returned to their 
destination free by same routes as used in 
the going journey. 


FRoM WHITE RIVER, IN ONTARIO, EAST TO THE 
ATLANTIC, 


Tickets will be good 'zoing from May 30 to 
June 5 inclusive, and properly validated 
Certificates will be honored for tickets up to 
and including June 16. 


From WEST oF WHITE RIVER, IN ONTARIO, 
MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA. 


Tickets will be good going from May 28th 
to June 1 inclusive, and properly validated 
Certificates will be honored for tickets up to 
and including June 27, for continuous pas- 
sage return tickets. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, KOOTENAY AND PACIFIC 
CoASsT. 


Tickets will be good going from May 26 
to May 31 inclusive. The regulations govy- 
erning Manitoba to Alberta will be observed 
for the Pacific Coast section, the return limit 
being June 27. 


THE UPPER LAKE ROUTE. 


Tickets will be honored via Lake route 


upon, payment of the followinz 
amounts :— 


Going Lake Route, via Fort William 

or Port Arthur, returning all rail .$ 4.00 
Going Lake Route, via Duluth . 7.50 
Going all rail, returning Lake Route, 


additional 


via Fort William or Port Arthur . 9.00 
Going all rail, returning Lake Route, 
via Duluth . ¢ da ep h2ed0 
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Going and returning Lake Route, via 


Fort William or Port Arthur . aloe 
Going and returning Lake Route, via 
Duluth . é : 16.00 


It is specially ralinestan hat every Com- 
missioner, no matter what form of ticket he 
may use, provided he has paid for it at 
least fifty cents, will obtain a Standard Rail- 
way Convention Certificate from the ticket 
agent when he purchases his ticket. 


All the above arrangements apply to the 
wives and dauzhters of Commissioners and 
to any persons having business at the meet- 
ing, provided they obtain Standard Railway 
Convention Certificates and comply with the 
conditions above mentioned. 


Correspondence on the subject of trans- 
portation to be addressed to the Rev. John 
Somerville, D.D., Presbyterian Church 
Offices, Toronto. 

Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
Joint Clerks of Assembly. 
Toronto, 1914. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


The Relations of The Christian 
Churches 


By Rev. RoBert CAMPBELL, D.D., MONTREAL, 


Was mentioned in a previous issue. More 
careful study of it impels to a further notice 
and commendation of its worth. It is a 
“birds-eye’” view of Christianity, which 
means that as a bird looks down and takes 
in at a glance the whole route over which 
the traveller has gone step by step, so the 
writer looks at Christianity, from its fore- 
shadowings in prophecy, its beginnings in 
Christ, to its world wide extent under va- 
rious organizations at the present time. It 
treats of the growth of these organizations 
or churches, their leading features, how 
these features developed, and the relations 
of the churches to each other. 

The whole leads up to the discussion of 
the prospects of a reunion of Christendom 
and especially the more limited Union pro- 
posed in Canada, dealing with the Basis of 
Union and the vote thereon. Published by 
William Briggs, Toronto. Price $1.50. 


Presbyterianism in British Columbia. 


By Rev. ALEXANDER DUNN, D.D., 
NEW WESTMINSTER, 


Is a pamphlet of one hundred pazes, deal- 
ing with the work of earlier days in B. C. 
It is written in familiar style and is replete 
with incidents of his own early experience, 
and is at once interesting and valuable, as 
a picture of old-timers, by one of them, and 
of the beginnings of our Church in the far 
West. 
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Eu] cya eee cuneate S2.00(oCmeAnGos Hast 215.00) Assessippi . 18.00)/La Riviere 84.45 
Westwood ... . . 122.00|Rockfield ss ... 20.00/Rv. EH. BE. Annand . 7.70) Berton 15.60 
Oil, City, =. 39.00; Westmount, Wmstr. 5.00;\Kemnay . 33.00) Miniota 48.00 
See OLN Smameame 14.00;Dundee ss. . 10.00/Ninette e 6.00 Birtle ; 331.70 
Ry. P. M. McEachern 20.00/Hon. Geo. Bryson, 250.00; Dunrea : 5.00,Shoal, Lake ... 7... . 49.00 
Manitowaning . . 26.13)Inverness . . 35.00/Bista . . ‘ 33.00 Wipg., St. And. . 1,000.90 
Hilly Grove 7.70|Huntingdon . 25.00/Sanford 100.90 Elkhorn ay) 7.00 
Shannonville . 10.00;Mont., West . 290.00'Scctia 331.70 Mekiwin 40.00 
Vernonville . 154.55|EH. Templeton 65.00'Scotia ss. 35,00 Dauphin 71.0 
Russell 547.05|Mont., Knox ss. 120.00)Breadalbane : 160.00 Crandall AO ah: 15.00 
Copper Cliff 46.00|Dundee . 166.00;Spruce Creek . . 23.60 Est. Hector Reid 200.06 
Campbell ; 921.00;| Rv. W. Re Craik.” Elgin, mb. . 5.00 Wpg., Home St. 290.94 
Providence Bay 1.00) shank . . . 20.00) Austin 20.00 Wpg., Home St. ss. 123.89 
WVEStONMentlis oo SoL00| Mont: =West 1.20|Rathwell 42.75 Wpg., W’mstr. StaucomelG 
indsayers & : 7.00| Norwood reece e2o0.00l uotlnt a wadUeuuner. 90.00 Little Britain 2 20.00 
WwW. T. Noble . 3.00 Westmount, St. A. 2,200.00 Douglas, Chater 14.40 Wpg., St. Stephen’s 8,644.00 
J. K. Mclean 20.00) Mont., Chinese. 40.00' Sperling 5 45.70 P. la Prairie, whms ~ 26.50 
Ripley, Knox .. 18.00 Inverness ... 23.00)Benito . 21.00|Glenboro : 54.12 
Lon., St. James ss. 18.96|Ste. Therese. 64.00) Rinscarth 91.46 
Bellevil., John St. 556.27)St. Lambert . 55.00;Suthwyn 50.90 Saskatchewan. 
oe se Be 5g BRO gees ate ay o a Tarbolton 58.00 
no. cGeachy .. 2.00)ue., : n (LHe ay 203.80) ; 48.6 
Heist. ee pyDanville \<." 75.00) Willerway Shida ee eet be 
Walpole... . . 82.00|Mont., ‘Crescent, . |West Hall Bee We Ph. Adern tees 
Colinville . .. 3.40} Chinese. - . + _51.00/ Fairmount 189.50| Brock 9490 
Thamesford . . . 20.00|Mont., Chinese Miss. 120.00)Woxwarren 230.00\Indian Head . 118.15 
Weston, Sea "jr. Quebec Friend . 25.00| Tumesville 50.00) @1lishoro’ 97,00 
be. ; . 20.00/Que., St. And. 102.00|Gourlay 17.15/Grifin & Froude 11.00 
Hespeler . . . . . 676.00/Est. J. Morison 5.00/Oak Lake 235.05|Halbrite 20 06 
Cargill 83.25|Mont., St. John’s 5.00/Culross ss 9.00/ Fishing La ake ae 10.00 
Oh ge Ei ae ee . 50.00|/(Correction.—Marsboro, Q.,|Carman ts. Wlcarivie’ 14 BE 00) 
Kemptville . 208.00; Feb. Record, should be {Brandon 35.00) Balgonie =A, 00 
Cobalt oy Rees. 2h $50.00.) Scotia 10.00 Ry. A. A. Gaba "40.80 
Sellwoodt- acer .0 5.00 - Oakburn 3.70 Crowstand d 203.69 
Pleas. Valley . . 12.00 Manitoba. Wog., St. James. . 75.00/Martin i E * 99" 69 
Crosshill . .. . 100.00 Oakland, McDonald. 83.90) Weyburn, St. A e 13.40 
Craizghurst -5-% -. 5.00|\Rv. H. McCulloch. 19.20/Wpe., Augustine 549.62;Maitland ss ._ i Bry 
Essa, Burns’ .. $5.10|Rolling River .-. . 10.00/\Wpg., St: And. ss. 50.00/Brock ; ; 11.65 
Dixie ss .... . 5.00)Rv. J. 5S. Watson 24.291Rock Lake Pres. 20.50) Sprattsville : ‘75 
Chippawar was tan. 3.50;Brandon, St. Pa. 950.00) Wipg., Douglas ce. 40.00/Tessier oS Te 00 
Boissevain . . . 840.00|Kildonan 1,045.29| Fleming Oe ag 
Quebec. oe Hector MacKay 10.00/®lein 7.60|Bethune ; a 1365 
. Cairns . 25.00\Ogilvie 40.20) Cottonwood 132 @0 
Mont., American. 5,450.00 Wee , Robertsn Mem 30.00}/Dauphin Plains 36.00\Pense . 043.00 
Mont., Livingston. 90.40/Shadeland . ... . 11.55/Starbuck 45.00|Petrolia, Baildon 40.00 
Ry. T. Bennett 10.00/Elva . . 96.00} Morden 120.00/Round Lake 60.00 
Ry. J. E. Menancon 10.80/Rv. Edward Lee 3.00/Griswold 38.5C| Disley ; 95.00 
Scrimger . stem 8190) Ws.g. St. - Giles 142.00/Russel_ . 185.00/Carlyle ss. 6.25 
Kinnear’s Mills & Ogilvie : 20.00) Gilbert Plains 184.10|Colleston 15.00 
Reid’s . 31.00/Rv. C. Moore 13.30|Miniska . . 97.09/Roseplain — 150.00 
Mont., St. Paul’s. 2,882.50|Deloraine 290.00/Silverton % 228.00/Regina, St. A. 200), 00 
WSVisy SSeni es nats 2.08}Summerville 85.00/Shadeland . , 30.00/Crocus Plains 87.85 
Chaudiere ss... . -\8.65|Ingelow ..... . . 25.00\Inkerman, yps. 43.00\Lang, Knox "756 
Rv. Duncan McLeod 19.87jPetrel . . . 55.00/Pilot Mound 30.00/Rv. A. Henderson 16.90 
Mont., Stanley . . 305.00|)Pilot Mound os) .20.00 Orrwold) 9. 8 2) 2.9 132.00|Romlean 11.00 
Hemmingford . . . 82.73/Rv. J. A. §. Burns. 5.00;/Miss K,. M. Ander- Regina, Wmnstr — 30.00 
hve, Reid | ~ana820) operiing” yps.* <3 : BOWGyh cee nice es, 80, Olnayward A 20.00 
Outremont ss ... 380.00)Newdale . . . . . 852.00/Selkirk 74.09| Bienfait ; 21.00 
Mont., MacVicar ss 31.00)Rv. S. Mch. Fee. 7.70|Plumas . - 20.00|Salteoats Perley wee 229.00 
Mont., Stanley ss. 20.00/Rv. D. Fleming. . . 5.60/Plumas ss . . 85.00/Golden Plain "9. 00) 
Ormstown yps. . . 10.46;Rv. W. W. Mclaren 16.75|McAulay 5a - 24.00) Willoughby 20.06 
English Riv., How- Rv. D. M. Solandt. 16.30/Brandon, Kx. . . . 167.35|Rv. G. B- McLennan 8.00 
ick . pe 200 Oakner : : 8.00)Brandon, Kx. ss. . 30.15/Otthon . 10.00 
Norton Creek, Eng Birdietail =. 44.50|Belmont ss 36.00) Arlington "Beach, 26.00 
lish Riv. ss. . . 100.00/Stonewall, Grassmere, Roblin 16.00) Mervin 12.00 
Rv. Wm. Munro. 13.60} Brant, Argyle . . 187.15|Minto : - 100.00)Strassburg ; 3 25.00 
Mont., Crescent .5,575.00;Rock Lake Pres. . 69.05}Wpg., Kx. . 3,423.00) Alameda 150.00 
Mont., Nazareth . .  50.00'Dauphin : 282.00/Oakville 14.00'Dalesboro’ . . | | 36.60 


Miss I, Allan 20.00 Alberta. British Columbia. Courtenay: ne ae ae 
Saat cu S. Vane., St. Col & 
Ry. Alex, MacGregor 12.00 Innisfail . . $50.30/Glenemma .. . 2.00)". So  gRaaTE OG 
Sedley . 00.00 Ry, FF. OD, ‘Roxburgh 8.60)Vane., Chal. ss. 550.00 DenvoGink : 4.00 
Imperial 37.00) Garstairs : PaeelLOs COMVANIC. f= Ola aes 500.00 Roesisnd le "194.00 
Ogema 10.00 mort Sask . ... . 224.00/New Wmstr., St. Beaeuic TEE Ob 
Broadview | ss 17.00'y. EF. W. Mahaffy 9.15} Stephen’s Sasa a hc aes ple # 
Buffalo Lake 131.00) Tangdon . . . 85.00 Silverton 38.00 caieley * "60:00 
Sunny Hill LUN. ©. ay Claxton, 16.90'Denman_ Island. LAO ee Grove tt ek On 
Parkbeg . 20,08) Edmonton, Ist 1,918.17;/Nanaimo, St. And. . 50.00 Gladys I,. Ward : 3.00 
Milestone a7 101kY J. H. Duclos .  23.00.Rv. J. W. Woodside 7.30/c)a0vs J: WARD - = oot) 
Earl Grey S7-10iRy. Alex. Stewart 9.60 Cloverdale... veges potell ee - a ancier laine eee 
Kamsack 61-00) Biairmore *. 53.90 Ry. J-.5 CaMDDEIL fe ch45l ey ancy ae deer aren 
Mayfair 57.00 Strathcona, Kx. 100.00 Cumbrland, St. Geo. 17.00 Dawson, St. And. . — 50.00 
Wynot . a a Rv. Wm, tea ane lee oR a a 
Weyburn, Knox “br. D. G. McQueen ew Wustr, ‘s end 
Bryceton’. Sante te | Redelitt 10.00 Prince peupert - 90.00 Nova Scotia 
McNutt, Zorra, Castle-_ Ryle Prin. acKay ° 
ay Pa Grimsby . . 50.0 Evie Rae 25.00 Mt. Tolmie . 30.00)Senator gen see : Saree 
Wiggins . - . - - “00 Diasbury . 2... 4650-Mt. ‘Tolmie ss... . .22.00/Rv. T.-C Jack —. = 6:58 
Dewar Lake 1.00'Ry. Jno. A. Clark. 9.60 Victoria, ist ss. : : 78.00/Rv. M. H. Maclntos 6.65 
Kindersley 43.00\Rv. A, T. Barnard. 14.37 Riverview... 25.00/Rv. G. 8. eres ee 
Tregarva 18.00 Galgary, St. And. 50.00 Victoria, St. Pa. +» 75.00/Rv. D. aia “aanites 
Wolseley 103.00 Hamonton, Kx. . . 100.00 North Bend. : 9.00/Agent, Halifax 1100.09 
Grand Coulee 107.79) Oalgary, Kx. . 1,600:00 Creston. ss... % . 5.00)River John act een : 
Hurricane Hills. 1.00/Galgary, St. Pa. ss 600.00 Alberni, Ind. bs. 20.00;Rv. J. H. Kir oe 
Grant . : 22.00) Wacleod . . 167.00 New Wmstr., Kx. 26.00/Rv. Wm. Dawson es ot 
N. Battleford . . . 500.00 Wetaskiwin |. $6.00.Grand Forks.) » isn, | 5.00|Ry. W.. A: Whidden (ec6 
Moose Jaw, Minto. 20.00) jumpo Valley . 14.75 Victoria, St. And. 1,159.00 Rv. Wm, paeet ‘ eee 
Strassburg »- + 10.00 txshaw . : 50.00 Fernie, whms. . ~ 38G60;Rv. D. i mtb ne 
Kelso ot O9| Willowdale . . 15.00 Kerrisdale . . . . 158.51/Rv. W. - Read. 14s 
Wilkie 300.00/hree Hills and ‘YDS 18.65 New Wustr., St. * Reve CG, Ca ae one 
Vanguard 122.00 tTunterville . Sch opek Gh as eo ae 50.00; Rv. ps en” ase. nae 
Fleming 42.00 Sarcee 8.65 Ladner, E. Delta . 92.00/Rv. eee “¢ ap0" a 
Smithville 58.00/Gumbo ‘ss. .°. 3.85 T. H. Goodell, Sr. 500.00/Pr. Agent, Halifax 
Stoney (Beach 60.00| Ry. P. McNab . 15.00 Chilliwack Pk ee Ode 
Broadview : 68.30/Pincher Crk., wh. Kerrisdale ean. 00 Now Bruncwitke 
Lumsden ne and fms. et Boe aes eae oe 
Forrest . . vz.\\/Claresholm ss . onnock, ete. “ , 
oan Lake 50.00/Glaresholm, abc. 25.00 Nanaimo ss. - 4.00 Sl = ape $11. wen 
Moffatt 50.00] Hdgerton 87.00 Salmon Arm. , . . 50.00/8¥- 4+ Dieky wwe a0 
Tantallon 99.95| Sturgeon 64.00 Enderby . 27.00/R Ry. E. W. Thompson 7.70 
Tantallon ss 9.00 Tamont 175.00 Enderby ss eld Mii St John. SL aohitewnns 
Mistawasis ... - 4.00 Nanton , “ - 100.00 A. Hall . Aer RE Miss) Wark 100.00 
Saskatoon, Wmstr . . 315.19) Vermilion - 82.00 Fernie sithe 5.00 BAe Dig 3°85 
Saskatoon, PELE ss 118.00; Vermilion ss . . 13.00 Victoria, 1st 289.14 
Kipling; so. : 182.00 Ry, J. Rex. Brown 8.00 Parksville 10.00 
Regina, Kx. . - 1,429.00 Ry. A. Forbes 12.75 Peachland 26.50 P.E.I 
Keddleston . 25.00/Claresholm, yps 33.00 Mt. Lehman 28.00 smears 
Saskatoon, St. “Thos. 400.00/dmontn, Ersk. . 66.45 South Arm . . 13.00 , by 
Plenty . 9.00.Rvy. N. D. Keith 7.45 Rv. Wm. Ross 6.65|Rv. David Wright $7.70 
Monke sae” St A, 8,987. 00)\Calgary, Grace . 1,295.00 Nakusp . . 6.00 
Marquis : . 15.00) Leduc, : . . 139.00 Arrowhead 25.00 Miscellancous: 
Spring Lake, 88.0 = Wustr. - 16 beeen an es Oy 

EUCiiar. : urgeon r per A ‘ : 
sateen Su ee 177.50) Raymond , 64.00 Midway : . 15.00 pe A. peli eet 
Saskatoon, re Ue 300.00/Raymond ss. : 11.00 Creston - 10.00 Rv. W. w. Hardie ’ 
Grenfell 3 . 74.00/\Sturgeon . . - « 170.00 Creston, MD. ssh wm 5.00 W. 10.00 
Moose Jaw, St. . 250.00) Sdmontn., Robrtsn ss 354.00 Creston, 1. aid, a 5.00 Pr " Hoorativs Bonar, 
Warmley ss. . ces. UC Passbure nm tems 10.00; Phoenix oe) 80.00 43.45 
Khedive . . . 70.00\Calgary, Kx. ce. 5.00 Greenwood . . . . 30.00 ie oe. Smith... Bers . 
Pr. Albert, St. Pa. 1,050.00/Taber . - 17.45'Kerrisdale ss... 10.00 yaa: ee 
Welwyn. are 200.00/Ry. A. C, Wishart. 8.30 Vane., Sa. David’s. 59. 55) inet Walker,” Ghieneetate 
Assiniboia ; 70.00 3dmonton, Robrtsn 792.85 Rosedale EY et ek Ry. “In Hoes e tees He 
Augustine ; 10.50/Wainwright . .. . 36.00 Kelowna . .. . . 200. OO ie: Wil ere 
Paynton me 20.00) Thigh Hill 37.00 Victoria, St. Col 147.15 Mucor IS Oeiee 
Drinkwater. . 46.80! Ponoka Z 20.00 Haney : f a i! eer eee Boput 
Grenfell . 27.00, Granum a 60.00 Ladysmith ss. . . 2 Sodtu ie 8.20 
Druid 8 ac 3U.00/Fort Sask., mb. 30.385/|Golden . . 141.00 Ry, Asenteianacees 
Roscoe. . : 15.90/Gleichen, Strath- Vane., St. Jno. 1,329.20 nt oa ee jy 
Balgonie - + 50.00) more . , ak 60.00/Vernon . . phe Ry Je oo Suther- i 
rR a: Weyman, sr. 5.00|Red Deer 135.00) Kamloops niu 140.00 land: .Na@iae hl a 60 
Mervin asia 9.00) Bankview cm tOsOUPRN nc Ice Ace DOW .. aes OU Ry. J. uF MéLaren 
Carnduff ; . 147.00)/Hanna 25.00 Vanv., Robertson . . 740.00 Cale ode, oe See 
Calvin : . 45.00) Vulcan 105:00) Nakusp 2905.2. se) 52 15200 Gh: lof? Scotisnd 635.35 
Wiggins : 95.00 Coleman 69.00|.Rv. C. H. Daly . 16.40 “The Christian” Eng. 14.30 
Marsden 16.15} Lacombe 80.00;}W. Summerland. . 14.60 Ur. J... Wilkie «me 6.65 
Moosomin 296.40] Oxville 15.00/:'W. Summerland ss. 20.00 Rely uM Maclens 
Moosomin ss... 33.05|/Strathmore <aee 64,00) Chilliwack a 5 eae, bhi hah SobE “ms ogadod 
Broadview . . » 20.00;Med. Hat, Knox. 5.00;Denman Island. a eeaylil) Me. re 10.00 
Moose Jaw, St, Pa. 108.00) Carlstadt 19.80|Penticton ._ Ee 300500 Kina oe ee. oy 
Lanigan . ~ 934.70, Langdon 15.00) Vane., Kitsilano Sey 00 Priend  aaeas 
Wrskine 8.10'Strome uae 46.45|Benvoulin . .. 88. = Ww. Mu SSRs * 950:00 
Macoun 5.00;\Calgary, Grace 506.00;Vane., St, And. . 1,060.2 fly . . 5.00 
Maple View 4 8 eee 38.85; Vermilion 99.00;Comox . 2) eee eel 2200 Pr. aa D. B. ‘Wan’ 
Ilawarden, Strong- Magrath 5 15.00j)Agassiz . . . . 220.65 _ ” 450.00 
field . . . 10.00 Spring Coulee 22.00;Powell River . eo iy 00 WV. H. MM. 3 "6 600°85 
Saskatoon, Knox . 2,000.00! Revelstoke ss. 129.60 . 600. 
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Church Funds East iWairville. mel. 140.00 Belfast. . .. 44 
oa , @ |St. -Reter’ : 100.00 Tabusintac oie 
SUMMARY of RE Ordavedaic, Bay 287. 00 Charlotte ‘town, Zion un 
CEIPTS Wesha Baye ee: oe 00 Dundas, Annandale. 67.00 
During Mar. { to |Gabarus eee note stead, ete. ae 
Forei ete Feb. 14 Feb. 28 Braualbane, etc . . etal ave Ainslie. 95.00 
oreign Missions. $29,347.94 $74,481.20 Wistar $100 Annonymous ae 
is 3 3 ° war t . hes tid 
Home Missions.... 9,095.46 21,126 4, |catamagouche igeareeesd Marion Brides ran 
Au i 2 : Up. Musadb 325.80 W. River, P.H.I ae 1 
gmentation. 7 286 adbt. 104.00' Ck . » » 66.00 
- ovsee 9 .78 10,747.39 Thornburn . Chatham, St. John. 151.00 
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RAMINGuini WCE. 1868.00" 819. 0 colt 199.00 St. John, St: And. ‘1,106.00 
Children’s D 5 9.49 |A. Cc. Thom aa 90. 00|New Glasgow, 1st oe 
s Day Col, 555.00 2,658.00 areapiren! s AL, 00| Murray Harbor, n.. 47.00 
Assembly Fund.... 707.88 1,057.03 |Daihousie June, ss. ee nr ee 
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a o - 87. Mahone B: .00)2 ce William 74, 
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————— > ndon n. IB 00. 
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Judge no man by his 
ever criticism you pay upon his compani- 
ons. Relations, like features, are thrust 
upon us; companions, like clothes, are more 
or less our own Selection. 


relations, what- 
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VANITY ViICITIMIZED. 
A Fable with a Lesson. 


The cat had watched the little hole in the 
barn for hours at a time every day, but the 
wise mouse had watched the cat, and so he 
had never been caught. 

But one night, when the moon was hid- 
den, the mouse sauntered out in search of 
food. It was so dark that he did not see 
the cat, who sat behind a bush, watching 
for him. In less time than it takes me to 
write it, the cat had seized the poor little 
trembling mouse. 


“Now I shall eat you,” threatened the cat, 
as he put the mouse down on the ground 
with one paw on his back, that he might 
not escape. 

“Very well,” sighed the wise mouse, 
will you first grant me one request?” 


“Yes,” replied the cat, “I will do that, as 
it is customary to grant last requests to 
people who are about to die. What is it?” 

“T have often listened to your singing and 
greatly admired it. Will you please sing 
one song to me before you eat me?” 


“With pleasure,” replied the cat, for he 
was very vain about his voice. So he 
straigthened himself up and sang with all 
his might. He forgot all about the wise 
mouse until he finished his song, and when 
he looked around for the applause he ex- 
pected the mouse had vanished. 
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Do you know of any sound, honest, patvi- 
otic argument that can be advanced in de- 


fence of the bar-room! 
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Cheerful looks make every dish a feast. 


One good turn makes a man expect that 
you are going to do him another. 


What we do on a great occasion will de- 
pend upon what we already are. 


I never saw a useful Christian who was 
not a student of the Bible—Moody. 


God does not perfect us at a stroke, but 
by constant and protracted discipline. 


Have the courage to appear poor, and 
you disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 


The secret of happiness is never to allow 
your energies to stagnate—Adam Clarke. 


An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a 
pound of sadness to serve God with.— 
Fuller. 


at once, will never to anything.—Samuel 


Johnson. 


The duty which God requires of man is 
obedience to His revealed will.—Shorter 
Catechism. 


The want of our age is not mere “free” 
handling of the Bible, but more “reverent” 
handling.—Rev. J. C. Ryle. 


Put yourself in his place, and take a 
peep at yourself. The sight will likely be 
startling, but it may help. 


The proper way to make an estimate of 
ourselves, is to consider seriously what 
we value or despise in others. 


Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us and gave His son 
to be the propitiation for our sins. 


He who climbs above the cares of this 
world and turns his face to God, has found 
the sunny side of life —Spurgeon, 


I have never heard of the resolutions of 
the disciples, but a great deal about the 
Acts of the Apostles.—Horace Mann. 


This work of missions is the biggest, the 
most far-reaching, most divine task that 
confronts the twentieth-century man. 


“Circumstances make the man;” but they 
make him only in the sense and degree 
that he permits them to make him. 


“If people censure you unjustly, try to 
feel as charitable toward them as you 
would if they praised you too highly.” 


He who waits to do a great deal of good_ 
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Every contradiction of our will, every 
petty disappointment, will, if we take it 
patiently, become a blessing.—E. B. Pusey. 


If you want to miss success in life, just 
keep missing daily opportunities, and there 
is no question about failure’s coming by and 
by. 


The books of men have their day and 
grow obsolete. God’s Word is like Him- 
self, “the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.” : 


“Rogers claims to be an agnostic, doesn’t 
he?” “Only as to religion; as to every- 
thing else, he knows it all.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


The ability to speak wisely and well is 
a great gift, but wisely to refrain from 
speaking is oftener the evidence of a super- 
ior mind. 


Your ‘few things” may be very few and 
very small things, but God expects you 
to be faithful over them.—Frances Ridley 
Havergal. 


If ever tempted to think lightly of the 
Bible, just sit down and think what the 
world would be without it, with no light 
upon the future. 


“T took a long walk yesterday,’ said 
Boreman, as he sank into a seat by Busy- 
man’s desk. “Take another, old man, it'll 
do us both good. 


A man may go to heaven without health, 
without riches, without honors, without 
learning, without friends; but he can never 
go there without Christ. 


If a man is as proud, selfish, unkind, re- 
sentful, passionate, malicious, after his con- 
version as before it, what is he converted 
from.—John Angeil James. 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of 
making friends. It involves the power of 
going out of one’s self and seeing what is 
noble and loving in another man. 


It is no time for words when the wounds 
are fresh and bleeding; then let the com- 
forter be silent, and sustain by his pre- 
sence, not by his preaching.—Lorimer. 


“T cannot get interested in missions,” ex- 
claimed a petulant young lady. “No, dear,” 
said her aunt, “you can hardly expect. to. 
It is just like getting interest in a bank; 
you have to put in a little something first. 
And the more you put in—time, or money, 
or prayer—the more the interest grows. 
Try it and see. 
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Presbyter 


No man will ever reach heaven with his 
face the other way. 


“Tt is much better to form a character 
than to reform one.” 


The only preparation for the morrow is 
the right use of to-day. 


Begin your web, and God will supply you 
with thread.—Italian Proverb. 


Only what is wrought into our character 
during life can we take away with us. 


Every character has an inward spring; 
let Christ be that spring —Drummond. 


Character is what a man is in the dark; 
it is sure to be brought to light some day. 


Happiness is a perfume you cannot pour 
on others without getting a few drops your- 
self. 


Perseverance and hard work during the 
first few years will make the rest of life 
easier. 


If we look down, then our shoulders 
stoop; if our thoughts look down, then our 
character bends. 


A good character is the best tombstone. 
Carve your name on hearts and not in 
marble.—Spurgeon. 


Where is there a brighter, warmer spot 
than in the sunshine we create for others? 
Tt is the secret of happiness. 


The presence of the Spirit in the heart 
cannot be hid. He will make Himself 


‘known in the life.—John Penman. 
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Once more, after long interval, news 
from the New Hebrides brings mourning to 
Nova Scotia homes. A little over a year 
ago, when Rev. Fred. Paton, of Tanna, 
visited Canada, he met and won Miss 
Cameron, daughter of Mr. William Cameron, 
County Clerk of Pictou, N.S., a niece of 
Mrs. H. A. Robertson of the New Hebrides. 
and she went with him to that far off 
field. But it was only for a little while. 
Word has come of her death. 

In years long gone, when the New 
Hebrides martyr roll was in the making, 
the news was often tragedy, but not for 
many years, until the present, has a young. 
devoted, Nova Scotian life been cut of 
there. 


Sad. too, is the story of another passirz. 
lith April, ult. Miss Lulu Smith, aged 
twenty-one, daughter of Rev. J. Frazer 
Smith, M.D., of Glencoe, Ont., one of our 
pioneer missionaries in Honan, was in her 
second year in Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, preparing for mission work in China. 

After an evening’s study, when about to 


retire, she accidentally upset her lamp. The 
oil took fire and caught her clothing. Her 
room mate beat out the flames, Dut she was 


ae) 


so badly burned that in a few hours sh 
passed away. 

The parents gave their own lives, through 
the early and perilous days of the Honan 
mission, until illness compelled unwilling 
return. 

May the sad, sore hearts, in Pictou and 
Glencoe, be comforted and strengthened, 
by the Sympathy that is ever tender and 
the Strength that never fails. 


One of the oldest Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in Canada, First Church, New Glas- 
gow, N.S., had a glad day on Sabbath, 12th 
April, when their new church was formally 
opened. Twenty-eight years ago, they cele 
brated one hundred years of history, and 
the present is bright with promise of an- 
other fruitful century. They have a fine 


ment for their home work, which 
nably see their second centenary; 
a good minister, Rev. G E. 
, who may see it, but not in the 
and they have that which so many 
congregations are now having as part of 
their equipment, foreign missionaries of 


their own, Rev. L. L. Young and Mrs. 
Young, in Korea. 
Churches grow old, men come and go, 


but the same God is worshipped, the same 
Holy Spirit makes effective the same Word, 


the same Saviour says. “Come unto Me,” 
and human souls with the same sins and 
sorrows, the same hopes and longings, es 
of oid, accept that invitation and find the 
same rest 

— 

Geiting the children to church. so all 
important, is receiving increased attention. 
Our own Publications Commitiee is help- 
ing on the movement by providing ecards 
and buttons for registration and attend- 
ance. Write Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard S: Toronto, for 
samples Chaimer’s Ch., Bridgeport, C.B., 


has a list of about 150 enrolled. We would 
be glad to hear from others who are trying 


this plan, or making specia! effort to get 
the children te Church. 
SSS 

If the Christian people of the Church 

were to remember regularly in their pray- 

ers, OUr Missionaries, on home and foreigr 

fields, what resulis there might be! The 


knowledge of it would inspire the workers 
with cheer as they realized both God and 
men behind them; and from Him who hath 


said—“Ask and ye shall receive,” there 
would be larger results. 
a 

The deaconess will be increasingly a 

factor in church work. There is a great 


and growing field of opportunity here for 
devoted young women who wish to do work 
for other women and children, outside their 
own families. Congregations, in increasing 
number, are seeking a deaconess as part 
of their regular working staff. 
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GUR QUESTION BOX. 


These three questions come from one 
prairie Bible class:—(1) “Should one be 
converted before joining the Chuch?’—(2) 
“If not, is there any standard that one’s 
mind should be in spiritually before joining 
the Church?’—(3) “Is it possible for one to 
be truly converted and afterwards lost 
eternally?” 

To answer fully would not be possible 
here, but a few words may be helpful. 


Question.—“Should one be _ converted 
before joining the Church?” 

Answer.—Yes. Because “joining the 
Church” is publicly saying that we have 


taken Jesus Christ to be our Saviour and 
Lord, that we have surrendered our hearts 
and wills to Him, and that we will, with His 
help, follow Him. In other words it is puo- 
licly.. professing that we have been 
“converted” to Him. 


Note two words “Regeneration” and “‘Con- 
version.” The word “regeneration” means 
“born again,’ a change of heart, a new life 
implanted by the Spirit of God. The word 
“conversion means “turning.” It is a more 
or less conscious turning of the will and the 
purpose and the life. 

Regeneration may take place in uncon- 
scious infancy. That is what Christian 
parents should seek for their children. Some 
never know when the new life began. All 
they know is that they wish to follow 
Christ. Every time one turns more fully 
Godward, there is, in a sense, a “conver- 
sion,’ a turning. Regeneration is once for 
all. 

(Note.—The second question is answered 
in the first). 


Z RES 

Q@.—“‘Is it possible for one to be truly con- 
verted, but afterwards lost eternally?” 

&.—Be careful not to misunderstand the 
answer. One may “convert” outwardly, turn 
from an evil thing, and yet not be “regener- 
ate,’ born again. To be “truly converted” 
implies regeneration. In that case the ans- 
wer to the question is “No.” 

The unthinking may say—‘“In that case 
one who is ‘converted’ may do as he likes 
and he will be saved.” 
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Remember what “saved” means, It does 
not mean saved from some evil place to 
some good place, bye and bye. It means 
saved from sin here and hereafter. If one 
is truly “converted” he is converted from sin. 
He “likes” the good, and when he does 
“as he likes’’ he does the good, though, 
like Paul, when he would do good evil is. 
present with him. If “doing as one likes” 
means doing evil, then there has been no 
“true conversion.” 


2S 


Q.—What is the cost of administering 
Missions. Does it take, as one sometifnes 
hears, “a dollar to send a dollar to the 
heathen.” 

Ae—The cost of administration of our 
Foreign Mission work is less than five per 
cent. It is managed as cheaply as is pos- 
sible to do. Those who manage it are more 
‘nterested than most others in its greatest 
=<conomy and success. 


dee es 


Q@.—Why do ministers not preach more 
«bout the practical things of life, things that 
people are thinking about through the week; 
and thus give something to interest, and 
something to help in the battle of life? 

A.—If. “the battle of life’ means the 
battle with sin and wrong, all true minis- 
ters try to give help in that. If it means 
the battle for gain, then people need to hear 
something else on Sunday. 

What people need supremely is to realize 
God, their dependence upon Him and their 
duty to Him, that without Him life at its 
best is a failure. The tendency in the 
“battle of life’ is to forget God, and the 
preacher who brings his people face to face 
with God is their best and truest helper. 

To preach upon what most people have to 
think about during the week is to be un- 
faithful to them and to God. The preach- 
er’s high privilege is to take them. to 
grander themes, which strengthen them for 
the “battle of life’ and assure them of vic- 
tory. 


Q.—Is not the Church getting mercenary 
when she places so much emphasis on giv- 
ing? 

A.—Was Jesus Christ mercenary, when He 
“loved me and GAVE HIMSELF for me?” 
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ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION. 


On either side of Canada are gates, with 
waiting multitudes. The eastern gate stands 
open and they are pouring in. At the 
closed western gate they are knocking, 
thundering. 

The comers on the East are of different 
tribes and tongues; some of them less, some 
more, some most—welcome. A few are re- 
fused entrance, as deemed undesirable, or 
sent back after they have proven to be such. 
But in multitudes they enter and the only 
thing we can do is to try and imbue them 
with our ideals of citizenship, and so in- 
fluence them that our country will be the 
better for their coming. 

The only power that can thus uplift them 
is Jesus Christ, and He must be given to 
them, set before them, taught to them, by 
the printed page, the living voice, the 
Christian life. Always some will see and 
hear and accept this Christ and His law 
and His ideals, and they in turn will in- 
fluence others. This is our great work as 
a Church. 


But what of our western gate and the 
races knocking there? There are only two 
alternatives; open the gate and let them 
in—or, keep it closed, or practically closed, 
saying to them that we think it better that 
they should work out their destiny in Asia 
helping them as we may be able in the 
doing of it—and that we wish to work out, 
unhindered, our destiny in North America. 

Which of these two alternatives shall it 
be? 

Two great factors enter into the answer. 
(1) The facts on which judgment must be 
based;—(2) The standards by which judg- 
ment should be given. 


(1) The Facts on which Judgment must 
be Based. 

1. India has nearly forty times and China 
nearly fifty times the population of Canada. 
India and China together have from eighty 
to ninety times the population of Canada. 

2. If one in forty of these populations 
were to come to Canada, they would not 
be missed at home and would outnumber 
Canadians two to one, overwhelming in 
some measure our type of civilization. 

3. When crowded populations begin to 
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move, and have freedom to do so. and oppor- 
tunity offers, the movement naturally con- 
tinues, until conditions become no more 
desirable abroad than at home. Such an 
event would make Canada Oriental, without 
materially affecting India and China. 

4, Owing to the spread of education. and 
unrest in India and China, these peoples 
have begun to look abroad and to emigrate 
and that emigration is almost wholly towz7dx 
the western coast of North America. 

5. Most of these people are content with a 
type of life that would not satisfy the 
humblest in Canada. They support no 
schools or churches for their families, they 
can work for less wage than would keep 
the poorest white Canadian family in the 
barest decency. 

6. Wherever these people congregate, the 
ideal of habit and surrounding is not 
such as most white Canadians will share 
if they can avoid it, and they move away. 
Thus foreign centres are formed, which 
grow steadily larger. In proportion as such 
immigration increases these areas increase, 
white Canada gradually moving away; 
whither? 

7. This process would gradually lessen 
the ability of the white population to carry 
on the work of education and . up- 
lift among these people, and the natural 
result would be—first, small areas or dis- 
tricts of city or country, wholly foreign, 
then larger areas, then villages and towns, 
then counties and provinces, then ??? 

8. If male immigrants only were admitted 
the foreign population would become more 
brutalized without the humanizing influence 
of the family and home, and if their 
families were admitted, there would be the 
rapid increase. The negroes in the U.S.A., 
when freed, numbered four millions, now 
from twelve to fifteen millions, without any 
immigration. 

9. Wherever such foreigners would con- 
gregate they would naturally claim the 
right to control their own affairs, local, 
civic, municipal, in ever widening circle 
until it came to national. 

10. It may. be said that the British are 
few in India, but yet control. In India the 
British have uplifted and taught the 
natives. The latter are securing an ever- 
increasing measure of control and clamor- 
ing for more, and it is only a question of 
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time, when Indians, trained by Britain, will 
be self-governing in every respect; native 
legislators will legislate for India, native 
educators will educate India, and native 
churches will Christianize India. If they 
remain part of a world wide Empire it will 
be because it is safest and best for them. 
11. Where two peoples or races live to- 
gether, that will not fuse into one, one of 
them must be dominant in order to peace. 
In proportion as this Oriental element in- 
creases, it must and will claim its measure 
of equality. The races—white, yellow, or 
brown—will not fuse. As often now in the 
U. S. A. there will inevitably be racial 
strife, as in increasing numbers they insist 
on equal control, and where they have the 
power will seek to exercise that power in 
their own way, after their own ideals. 
11. It has been said that the white race 
can hold its own. It can on equal terms. But 
a white labouring man cannot keep his 
family decent and educate them and fit 
them for a worthy place in life on the 
wage that would be accepted by a Hindu 
or Chinaman, if they came in numbers. 
It would be the same with a white car- 
penter, or mason, or bricklayer, or tailor, 
or farmer, or shopkeeper, or any other 
calling. Asiatics would crowd them out. 


(2) The Standard by which Judgment 
upon this Oriental Immigration should 
be Given. 

Manifestiv it should be the Christian 
standard, the Golden Rule, the standard of 
righteousness and justice and love. 

But would not such a standard at once 
open wide the gate and bid them enter? 
Does not the earth and the fulness thereof 
belong to God, and is it not for the people 
of the earth? 

But hold! There is a wider outlook, a 
larger interest than the betterment in 
worldly gain of three per cent., or even ten 
per cent. (which would be seventy millions) 
of these two Asiatic races. 

There is the physical and social and moral 
well-being of the white race in Canada, in 
America. Should the door be opened to 
Asiatics, Canada would be overwhelmed, 
and Asia would not be helped. Instead of 
turning their attention to bettering them- 
selves at home they would look discontent- 
edly abroad, while America would become 
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largely Asiatic, its influence and power for 
world uplift would be greatly lessened. 

Thus it is that the greatest good to the 
sreatest number, the good of the world as 
a whole, demands that the white race be 
free to work out its destiny in America, 
unhampered and unhindered, and that the 
Asiatic races should: do likewise in their 
eastern home. 


It may be said that the latter have not | 


been permitted to do this, that Europe has 
interfered there. True, but while there has 
been much that was wrong, the influence 
of the white upon the Orient, has been 
for their development, leading them out- 
ward and onward to a destiny that will ere 
long be controlled by themselves, and will 
be a higher and nobler one, and brought 
to them more speedily, than would have 
been but for the work done among thera 
by the bearers of “The White Man’s Burden.’ 

It is best for Canada, best for India and 
China, best for the world that the Western 
Gate should not be opened. There should 
be fairness and kindness to those, our 
brother men, who are with us, but in the 
world’s best interests their numbers should 
not be increased. 

Moreover, Canada can afford no half 
measures. It is far easier to keep the gates 
shut, that is, practically so, than to open 
them a certain distance. The element al- 
ready within would only make more in- 
sistent the pressure of those EHastern 
nations for the admission of more and 
would make more difficult the task of re- 
sisting such pressure. 

Such a policy will not be acceptable to 
some of them. No policy but free admis- 
sion would be. This cannot be helped, the 
only thing is to see our duty and with God's 
help to do it. 

Whatever the far future may hold in 
store, Canada’s present duty is clear and 
plain. The race that now holds it is en- 
trusted with Canada for God and for 
humanity, and it cannot allow that trust 
to pass to or be hindered by other hands. 

In the meantime, let there be earnest 
effort to send these peoples that ‘Truth 
which alone can enable them to use their 


new found liberty to the best advantage | 


in fitting them to take their places among 
the nations.—‘‘In the Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the world.’ 


ae 
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NEW MISSIONARIES APPOINTED. 


More new missionaries were appointed by 
both the Eastern and Western Divisions of 
the Foreign Mission Board, at their latest 
meetings, than ever before at any one time. 


At its latest meeting in Halifax, 12 Feb., 
the Eastern Division appointed,— 
To Trinidad— 


Mra Jd-Ce McDonald, 
class at Pine Hill; 


of the graduating 


To Korea— 

Mr. E. J. O. Fraser, B.A., of Lower Mus- 
quodoboit, a graduate of Pine Hill; 

Miss Edna Cruikshank, of Lower Musquo- 
doboit, a graduate of the Deaconess Training 
Home; 


Nurse Maud MacKinnon, of Sydney. 


TLe Board is also calling, for Korea, Dr. 
Brown, of Glasgow University in Arts and 
McGill in Medicine. 


The Western Division at its meeting in 
Toronto, 9th April, appointed the following: 


To Honan— 

Rev. Harry Stewart -Forbes, B.A., of 
Toronto, a graduate of Knox College; 

Robert Gordon Struthers, M.B., of Galt, 
Ont., graduate of Toronto University; 

William Robert Reeds, M.B., of Toronto, 
a graduate of Toronto University; 

Miss Sadie Lethbridge, of Tait’s Corners, 
Ont., a graduate of Toronto Bible College 
and the Deaconess Training Home; 

“ Miss Ada Ross, B.A., of Toronto, graduate 
of Toronto University and Faculty of Edu- 
- cation; © 

Miss Minnie Shipley, of Falkirk, Ont., a 

graduate of the Deaconess Training Home; 


To India— 

Rev. Benjamin Stewart Smillie, B.A., of 
Hensall, Ont., a graduate of Knox College; 

Miss Dorothy Kilpatrick, B.A., of Toronto, 
a graduate of Toronto University; 

Miss Gwendolin Gardner, B.A., of Toronto, 
a graduate of Toronto University; 

Miss Laura Isobel Findley Moodie, M.B., 
of Perth, Ont., a graduate of Toronto Uni- 
versity. 
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To Korea— 


Rev. Frederick Smith, B.A., of Bangor, 
Ireland, a graduate of the Assembly’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, and of Princeton Seminary; 


These young people have devoted them- 
selves to a high and noble work, a life that 
will call for faith and courage and patience, 
but a life full of rich reward, growing richer 
in its fulness of satisfaction with passing 
years, and joy in memory to all eternity. 


“Who follows in their train?” 


More are wanted, young men and women, 
teachers, preachers, and _ doctors. Our 
fifteen millions, a million more than our 
alloted share of the heathen world, are 
waiting the Message of Life. No other 
church or people is taking it to them. They 
are in the fields entirely left to our 
Church. 

They are passing out of life in these fields 
of ours, India, China, Korea, Formosa, Tri- 
nidad, Guiana, at the rate of say half a 
million a year without a knowledge of the 
Glad News. 

Of those fifteen millions, nearly fifteen 


hundred a day are passing out and their 
places filled by little children, growing up 


into lives of ignorance and sin. The time 
of childhood, when they can be so easily im- 
pressed, is passing. 

Every one of them won to. Christ means 
that their children are brought up with 
Christian teaching, and thus a stream of 
Christian influence flows on down through 
the years, widening as it flows. 

Better still, the young man or woman that 
goes to a heathen land has the opportunity 
of leading the boys and girls there to devote 
themselves to mission work among their 
own people, and these in turn will lead 
others, a river of life’ ever broadening and 
deepening in its flow, making glad earth’s 


sadness and making beautiful its waste 
places. 
Parents, teachers, ministers, all who 


can influence the boys and girls, have a 
precious opportunity of leading them to 
this high ideal. 

Young men and women, deciding your 
lives, here is a work that Jesus Christ 
thought worthy of Him, and He calls you 
to follow Him in it. 
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DR. MOTT AND HIS WORK. 


Who is Dr. John R. Mott? He has been 
called the leader of the forces of the 
Christian world to-day, against the world’s 
heathenism. It is not a leadership of con- 
trol, but a leadership moral and advisory 
and inspirational. 

Mr. John R. Mott, a young university 
man in the U.S.A., preparing for the study 
of law, was led, something over a_ score 
of years ago—to give himself wholly to 
Christian work. He is well known as a 
pioneer and leader in the great Student 


Volunteer Movement which has done so, 


much for missions. Under the auspices of 
that Movement he has made three world 
tours, visiting colleges and universities and 
missions. 


He was chairman of the World’s Mis- 
sionary Congress held in Edinburgh, three 
years ago, and is Chairman of the ‘‘Con- 
tinuation Committee’ which has been 
following up that Congress with a view to 
largest results. 

He has just returned from a visit to 
Turkey, Persia, India, China, Korea and 
Japan, visiting universities and missions. 
All India was divided into six sections, and 
all China into seven sections. A _ confer- 
ence of several days was held in each 
section. 

A number of subjects for consideration 
.at each Conference was prepared and sent 
out months beforehand to the respective 
districts. Representative men, foreign 
missionaries and native ministers, were 
gathered in each place, to consider these 
subjects as applied to their own district, 
and what could be done for the more 
effective extension of the Kingdom in that 
district. 

He also visited the great Universities of 
India, China, and Japan, addressing many 
thousands of students, and hundreds of 
these future leaders of the Orient pledged 


themselves to study Christianity, while 
many definitely accepted Christ. 
He is a Strong earnest man. Had he 


entered law he would have risen to the top. 
No better material for a President has his 
country produced. Especially is he strong 
in simple faith in Jesus Christ and in the 
power of prayer. 
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He was asked, not long since, by the 
Government of the United States, 
their ambassador to China, but chose to 
remain in the greater work of world mis- 
sions. 

This fact of recognition by his own land 
gave, no doubt, added welcome by author- 
ities, provincial governors, etc., in China, 
which greatly helped his work in Govern- 
ment universities, 


But the great work of his latest tour, 


- during 1913, was the study of missionary 


conditions, the bringing together—in 
eighteen different Conventions—of 
leaders, native and foreign, in the whole 
mission field of Southern and EHastern 
Asia—a field with nearly half the 
population of the world—for the purpose 
of united survey of the whole work, for 
securing the adoption of the best methods 
in mission work, for devising steps to over- 
take districts yet unoccupied, and for co- 


operation in all lines of work that can be 


overtaken together. 

In this way he touched with a new 
vision and inspiration, the mission work of 
the largest part of the heathen and Mo- 
hammedan world, among some eight hun- 


ta- beg 


the’ 


dred millions of people, half the population 


of the globe. The possibilities of that 
touch are beyond comprehension. 


Dr. Mott was in Toronto, by special 
arrangement, April 7-9, to meet with the 
Foreign Mission Boards of the four lead- 
ing Evangelical churches, Anglican, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Presbyterian, each of 
which he addressed in turn, on his tour of 
the East and the work of the Boards in 
relation thereto. 


One would have thought that he might © 


have addressed them all together, but he 
preferred getting them, as gathered for 
their own work—and bringing it home to 


- them in a closer and more familiar way, as 


part of their own special work. 


One thing on which he laid emphasis was — 


co-operation between the different 


churches, wherever possible, especially in . 
delimitation of territory, in education, and j 


in concerted campaigns of Evangelism. 


He instanced about fifty places in the 
' East, where, within the last year or two, 
there has been co-operation in establishing 


institutions for the training of mission 


: ¢ 
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workers, along the lines of more thorough 
education, in medical and other work. 
These co-operative institutions are mana- 
ged in different ways, sometimes given to 
the care of the denomination in whose 
special field the institution may be, some- 
times managed by a committee represent- 
ing all the churches concerned. 


Among Dr. Mott’s great aims, these are 
prominent :— 

(1) To reach the future leaders of the 
non-Christian world, the students, whose 
training leads them to cast off their hea- 
then systems, and when their minds are 
thus open, to give them a knowledge of 
Christ ;—and, 

(2) To inspire the Christian forces of 
the world, the different Churches, as they 
stand aligned, side by side, and face to 
face with heathenism, with a new vision 
of their great task and the ways in whic) 
it can best be done, and to cheer them on, 
in unity of spirit and of aim, to the win- 
ning of the world to Christ. 


SEVENTH GENERAL 


OF THE 


ASSEMBLY 


Presbyterian Church in India. 


Think of what this heading means; the 
long years of mission work, the patient 
teaching of one by one, the lives spent in 
service, and now the Presbyterian Church 
in India holding its Seventh General As- 
sembly a few weeks ago. 

Think of its territory, nineteen hun- 
dred miles from Cape Cormorin to the 
Himalayas, and as far from East to West. 

Think of the work before it, together 
with the other churches, to give the Gospel 
to India’s over three hundred millions, 
forty times the population of Canada! 

The meetings were held in. the Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad. Of the total 
eighty-nine commissioners appointed by the 
fourteen Presbyteries of the Church, sixty- 
four were present. Thirty nine of these 
were Indians, including the Moderator and 
Clerk; twenty-five were foreigners, British 
and American missionaries. 

The statistics showed an increase during 
the past year of 10,523 in the total enrol- 
ment, including communicants, other bap- 
tized members and unbaptized adherents. 
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SOME COLLEGE CLOSINGS. 


On the evening of 7th April, ult., the 
last graduating class from the old Knox 
College, Toronto, took their final farewell 
of Alma Mater. Next year, the new Knox 
will welcome the students. What memories, 
the deepest, fondest memories outside of 
home, cluster around those old halls at 
Spadina Crescent. 

In this class were fifteen graduates in 
Theology ;— 


Aitken, Wm. Ernest Maurice, Ph.D. 

Best, Cecil Harold, B.A. 

Evans, Charles Edward, B.A. 

Forbes, Harry Stewart, B.A. 

Hicks, George Oughton Walder, B.A. 

Irwin, Adam Bruce. 

Kennedy, Samuel Arthur, B.A. 

McLellan, Alexander. 

Newton, Wilbert Lawrence, B.A. 

Oke, Charles Samuel John. 

Orton, Arnot Stanley, M.A. 

Pue, Jas. Archie Hume, B.A. 

Rowland, George. 

Smillie, Benj. Stewart, B.A. 

Wallace, Samuel A. 

In addition to the above, four students 
completed a special course,—Theodore 
Athanassoff, Theodore Bay, Vincent Del 
Rosso, Peter Jamieson. 

The Degree of B.D. was conferred upon,— 
. James M. R. Dale. 
| SH. Moyer, B.A., Conn, Ont. 
Arnot Stanley Orton, B.A. 


At the closing of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, 16th April, four students finished 
their course for the ministry,—Messrs. 
George Peck, G. R. Allan, Edwin J. Wolland 
and G. G. Treanor. 

Mr. Wolland received the degree of B.D. 

Three ministers received the degree cf 
D.D.: Rev. R. W. Dickie, of Crescent St. 
Church, Montreal; Rev. W. M. Rochester. 
General Secretary of the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of Canada, and Rev. Prof. Davidson. 
of Knox College, Toronto. 


The Presbyterian College, Halifax, has 
fifteen graduates this year, good men all. 
Their names have not come to hand at 
this writing. 


Our Foreign Missions 


The Presbytery of Honan appeals to our 
Home Church for the addition to the pre- 
sent staff, of fourteen ministers, four doctors, 
three lady evangelists, one lady physician, 
to be sent out as soon as possible. As noted 
on another page, some of these are now 
under appointment. 


At the last meeting of Honan Presbytery, 
14th-24th January, a curriculum of studies 
was adopted for the summer theological 
class to be taught at Weihwei during June 
and July; and regulations and curriculum 
were adopted for the Theological College 
to be opened at Weihwei next September. 
The summer class is a calling in of all 
classes of workers for a few weeks’ instruc- 
tion, during the farmer’s busy season when 
little work can be done. The “College” is 
for the training of a regular native minis- 
try. 


Honan mission has its “problems.” At 
the recent meeting of the Honan Presbytery, 
resolutions regarding mission policy, ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day, and marriages 
of divorced persons were adopted and re- 
mitted to the Chinese Presbytery for fur- 
ther consideration. For the year 1913, in our 
Honan mission, 223 persons were added to 
church-membership and 610 persons were 
recorded as catechumens; bringing the to- 
tal number of Christians. at the close of 
1913 to 1,848 communicants and 1,216 cate- 
chumens. 


Our Sunday morning service was going 
on and the last hymn before the sermon 
was being sung, when the sound of rifle 
firing was heard near by. One volley was 
rapidly followed by another. 

A glance out of our gate to the north 
gate of the city, a few hundred yards away, 
Showed that another execution was on. 

The city wall, as usual, was crowded with 
spectators, men, women and children. Six 
young men had been executed. Two were 
beheaded, and four tied to trees and shot 
to death, all for highway robbery. 

That fatal place outside the city wall is 
sending men to perdition faster than we 
are gathering them into the Kingdom. 
Thus writes one of our missionaries at 
Hwaiching, Honan. 


The doctor at Hwaiching, Honan,.writes: 
—Last year China suffered from epidemics 
of typhus fever, small-pox, measles, scarlet 
fever, etc. In little more than five weeks’ 
time, five medical missionaries were car- 
ried off by typhus fever and others recov- 
ered after severe illness. This year too is 
beginning badly. Recently in a small clinic 
at Hwaiching we had one case of measles, 
one of scarlet fever, one of diphtheria, and 
one of combined diphtheria and_ scarlet 
fever. The diphtheria is a severe type and 
the visiting back and forth at the New 
Year is helping much to spread the con- 
tagion. j 


THE NEW YEAR IN HONAN. 


On January ist the New Year was cele- 
brated with at least some small attempt at 
enthusiasm. The day before a herald had 
gone about the streets b.aiing a gong Siu 
proclaiming “Tomorrow is New Year’s day 
and all must celebrate it in proper fashion. 
All tusiness must te suspended. Siop- 
keepers taking down so much as a single 
shutter will be fined $10. _By Order.” 

But somehow it did not take very well, 
and on January 26th, the proper old fashion- 


ed Chinese New Year was appropriately — 


ushered in by fusilades of crackers, pasting 
up of new ‘z0ds, exchange of New Year calls, 
ete. The heartiness of this celebration con- 
trasted strongly with the quiet celebration 
of the foreign festival of the past two years. 

We are credibly informed that the famous 
Hsun Hsien fair has been forbidden this 
year by the government for political reasons, 
but, since the New Year, fairs and other 
idolatrous functions seem to be more largely 
attended than previously. The late Repub- 
lie discouraged such practices, more per: 
haps from agnostic reasons than from 
Christian conviction, but now the times are 
changed. 

The annual fair in honor of the fire god 
was held recently in the East suburb of 
Hwaiching, one of our main stations in 
Honan, and lasted for three days. Three 
different theatrical companies a few yards 
apart entertained the vast crowd that at- 
tended.—‘‘Honan Messenger.” 


New Hebrides Mission. 


ERROMANGA, FOR 1913. 
Rey. Dr. H. A. ROBERTSON’S. 


Forty-Second Year. 
December 31, 1913. 

The mission work and almost everything 
connected with the island gave us much 
cheer and encouragement during the year. 

The one thing that tended to depress and 
discourage us was the severe epidemic, 
which carried off many of our best people 
‘and left not a few weak or paralyzed for 
months, and several others, I fear, will 
never gain the perfect use of their legs 
and arms. 

But God so blessed the rather drastic 
measures we adopted, burning the camps 
where sick and dying had lain, and all gar- 
ments, blankets, etc., about the premises, 
and, as far as we could, preventing the 
friends visiting the villages where the sick- 
ness had not found its way, that I believe 
this epidemic has been wiped out entirely. 


Notwithstanding the severe accident which 
happened to me a year and a half since, I 
managed to visit districts on East Erromanga 
and work hard in building a new church at 
Potnarevin. 

I also repaired many of the buildings, 
gates, fences, etc. at the principal station, 
and we painted the Martyr’s Memorial 
Church, Mission house and my little boat— 
the “Bluenose.” ; 

The men and lads trained by myself when 
they were small boys, were of immense help 
in all this, and they worked hard and with 
great good will. I was anxious to have every 
thing in perfect repair and order before 
leaving for a time on furlough home. I 
also made arrangement with Rev. Mr. Mac- 
Millan, of Tanna, to visit my island and 
people during my absence, and I believe my 
own elders and teachers will be faithful and 
keep the work of the Mission alive. 


All the Mission land in Erromanga has now 
been thoroughly surveyed by qualified sur- 
veyors, and the plans and deeds lodged with 
Mr. Wallace, at Fila, solicitor for Messrs. 
Burns, Philp & Co., who will do his utmost 


to push our claim, or claims, when the Lands 
Joint Court meets. 

We purchased it from the Sandalwood 
Company, forty-nine years ago, and we have 
occupied it without a break ever since, and 
the price paid at that time, £150 sterling, is 
regarded more than full value then. In 
all there are about 6,000 acres of Mission 
land in Hrromanga. 


What untold trouble and what an amount 
of correspondence I have had for several 
years in connection with land claims in 
Hrromanga. 

Europeans have in some cases been un- 
reasonable enough, I have found, and would 
like to “jump” other people’s land, but that 
has been trifling compared with the worry 
and endless explanations I have had with 
natives day after day. They are so stub- 
born and so dense and so unreasonable at 
times, with that most annoying and almost 
hateful characteristic peculiar to such races, 
namely, suspicion and a cunning Knavery. 

But I must say the natives have been most 
reasonable about our Mission land. It is for 
themselves and what a blessing for them 
now that our Mission acquired it, or they 
would not have a foot of land to stand on. 
Every bit would have been in the grasp of 
some greedy Huropean, and then the poor 
natives would be to-day mere _ vassals 
compelled to go away back into the bush 
and mountains. 


I have now been over forty-two years in 
active service under your Committee and I 
can truly say I have never been idle. Even 
when lying in hospital with a broken leg I 
was writing up my correspondence, and 
translating hymns for my Erromangans. I 
have not spared myself. I have done what I 
could and have been blessed with wonder- 
ful health all those long and trying years. 

Statistics:— 

Missionary, 1; teachers, 18; church mem- 
bers about 300; baptisms during 1913, 100; 
marriages during 1913, 30. 

Contributions:—Arrowroot, 500 lbs., cash 
for new church, £26: 12: 0. Free labour, 
value, £10. 
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“TO THE YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN.” 


By Miss MARGARET WALKS. 


Weihweifu, Honan, China. 


January, 1914. 
Dear Record. 


It is to be my privilege to write the 
Record letter this month; and what can a 
newcomer say? Here, she is not expected 
to say anything. The magic words “hsin lai 
ti” (newcomer) spoken to the Chinese, ac- 
counts for her silence. Her task now is 
to study the language, so day after day, 


each may be seen poring over strange char-. 


acters and making strange and wonderful 
sounds. 
An interesting development this year is 


the language study class here. Under the 
able supervision of Dr. McClure and a 
Chinese teacher (hsien sheng) the new- 


comers are guided along the path of know- 
ledge and truly there is no royal road to 
learning. 


To the newcomer for some months, little 
opportunity is given to see the real work 
done in the mission, but what little oppor- 
tunity there is impresses one idea only, that 
of the overwhelming need; so my message 
is to the young men and women of the 
Church. You are probably looking for some 
work in which to invest your lives. It is 
a struggle to leave home, friends and coun- 
try, but after having come through it, I 
can only thank God for calling me here. 


Do not think that by going abroad, you 
may be throwing away your life, or wasting 
your gift upon an unappreciative and unres- 
ponsive people. The work at home seems 
so tangible and imperative, that abroad so 
remote and unreal. But here you will have 
full scope for every talent you _ possess. 
Wherever you go you will find the same 
blue sky, and God’s green earth, and human 
hearts that beat with yours to love and 
pity. 

Do not fear to come “abroad.” They are 
never far from home who are at home 
with God, and who have the sympathy of 
human hearts. 

Or again, do not hesitate to come because 
of a lurking suspicion that these people do 
not need saving. There may be many 
beautiful things about the religion of 
China, so far as some of their theories are 
concerned. 
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But when it comes to the people them- 
selves, to the fruits of those religions in 
daily life, those who know them and who 
know Christ, will agree that the people 
need Christ. The followers of these reli- 
gions, without the help of the living Christ, 
are without hope. If Christ be necessary 
for us, the Chinese can not do without Him. 

If you come because of the need—and 
that is, after all, the call—the great need, 
and your ability to meet it—you will never 
be disappointed; you will find downright 
hard work, a grim fight and no romance, 
but you will find God here, and human 
hearts, needy beyond all description. 

If you believe in Christ as the Saviour 
of the world, if you want to make your life 
count for most, you will be on the safe side 
if you place your life in the neediest haif 
of the world. I for one am glad I came. — 

“It’s great to be out where the fight is 
strong; out where the heaviest troops be- 


long.” 


THE NEW CHINA. 
Some Sad Phases of It. 


By Rev. J. H. BRUCE. 


Wuan, Feb. ’14. 
Dear Record:— 

As the steady rain of yesterday and to- 
day prevents my going to an outstation as 
planned, I must improve the time by writ- 
ing you a few lines. These timely showers 
should ensure a harvest from the wheat 
now springing green in the fields. 

We cannot be too thankful for deliver- 
ance from robber-bands, who have ceased to 
disturb the peace of North Honan since the 
suppression of the notorious Li Kai and his 
band last fall and since the _ disap- 
pearance of the larger bands operating east 
of Changte in the early winter. We have 
heard of no depredations within our bord- 
ers for many weeks now. 


But while we give thanks to God for 
peace and order and refreshing rain in 
North Honan, our hearts go out in sympa- 
try and sorrow for those on the southern 
border of our Province, who have suffered 
so fearfully at the hands of White Wolf and 
his hordes of dare-davils. 

His followers are variously estimated at 
from one thousand to nine thousand, but 
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his progress is rendered possible, more from 
the panic he inspires than from the 
strength of numbers. 

His men are said to be mostly young 
men, from twenty to thirty-five years of 
age, disbanded soldiers, some policemen, 
and others who, finding plundering more 
profitable than honest labor, are willing to 
take advantage of their country’s weakness 
to defy law and to work havoc among their 
fellow-countrymen. 

They operated for several months on the 
south-west border of Honan and neighbor- 
ing part of Hupeh, capturing and plunder- 
ing large cities. 

But recently, gaining recruits, they came 
eastward and threatened Hsin Yang Chou 
which is protected by a military encamp- 
ment. This centre is the most southerly of 
the large cities situated on the railway in 
Honan. 


Then, in January, despairing of success 
‘at the latter city, they crossed the railway 
and descended like a whirlwind in a raid 
upon the large towns which fill the south- 
east corner of the Province. 
ble speed these harpies swooped down upon 
one large city after another, plundering the 
official yamens, the silver-shops of the mer- 
chants, and the homes of the rich, slaying 
those who opposed them, abusing the women 
and often burning the homes they had 
robbed. One small town was literally wiped 
out, the men slain, the children thrown into 
wells, the women carried off, abused and 
later abandoned on the roadside. 

From Honan they swept on into 
Hwei, and the same terrible program 
repeated. 

The last reports reaching us tell of the 
destruction of the large city Liu An Chou, 
in south-western An Hwei, and of the mur- 
der of a Jesuit priest at a town near there 
and capture of two other priests, who are 
held for ransom. Nine-tenths of the last 
mentioned city was burned down. 

Thus in about eighteen days two large 
chou cities, five county towns and several 
smaller towns have been plundered, many 
lives lost and multitudes left destitute. Such 
is one phase of the New China. , 


The hands on the dial of this defunct Re- 
public are being turned backward. The 
embryo Parliament has been disbanded. 
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There is a revival of the public worship of 
heaven and of the official worship of Con- 
fucius, and of many ceremonies which were 
thought to have followed the retired Man- 
chus into oblivion. 

We do not regret that a strong man is 
now at the helm. Yuan has in a sense saved 
his country, and we think a period of use- 
ful re-construction and progress is sure to 
follow his strong rule. He may not long 
stem the ever rising tide of republican sen- 
timent, but the time for a republic is not 
yet. 

We are greatly relieved that Confucian- 
ism is not being established as a State 
religion, but merely as a basis for moral 
teaching in the schools. Religious freedom 
is likely to be preserved intact. The old- 
time New Year festivities were ushered in 
on January 26th, with an enthusiasm which 
aimed at making amends for the neglect of 
the past two years. 


The prospects here at Wu An continue 
to give encouragement. During the -past 
year some_ sixty-two were received as 
catechumens on profession of faith. Three 
new out-stations were added during the past 
year. We are just now seeking to organize 
our Boys’ Boarding School. 

Early in February we held a station-class 
here for men. An average of about thirty- 
five attended the morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions. A similar class for wo- 
men is to be opened at the end of the pres- 
ent month. 

During this new year we have up to date 
received eleven as catechumens and have 
baptised seven. But figures mean little. We 
know that God is present to honor His Word 
and to change the hearts of men by His 
Divine Spirit; and fruitfulness in His ser- 
vice is only limited by the feebleness of our 
faith and by the imperfection of our lives 
and service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark are now quite esta- 
blished in the work here and Miss Gay and 
Miss Sykes hope to join our staff in a few 
weeks to conduct work among the women. 

Our hope is in God and we are sure that 
many of your readers will take time to up- 
hold us in prayer that we may be enabled 
to follow His guidance, and that His power 
and the grace of Our Lord Jesus may be 
more manifest this year than hitherto. 


The 


British Guiana Mission. 


— =~ Se Oa 
a 


(NoTE.—The work of this mission is 
among Hast Indian immigrants on the sugar 
estates, on the mainland about the mouth 
of the Essequibo River, and on the large 
Islands of Wakenaam and Leguan, lying 
in the mouth of the river which here widens 
near the sea, There are More than one 
hundred thousand Hast Indians in British 
Guiana.—Hd.) 


ESSEQUIBO DISTRICT FOR 1913. 
Rev. R. Gisson FISHER’S HIGHTH YEAR, 


It falls to me to report on the work in 
Essequibo for two thirds of the year, Mrs. 
Fisher and myself having left the Colony on 
furlough in August, after seven and a half 
years continuous service. 

Our first duty is to tender grateful and 
hearty thanks to the Foreign Mission Board 
for having made this much needed fur- 
lough possible to us by sending to our relief 
and assistance Rev. E. Lockhart, B.A., who 
arrived 11 August, and took charge Septem- 
ber 1st. His coming had been eagerly an- 
ticipated and the whole hearted way in 
which he at once threw himself into the 
work enabled us to leave with confidence 
and assurance that the flock will be wisely 
shephered, and our co-workers efficiently 
directed in all their efforts to consolidate 
and extend the work. 

A feature of our share in the work of the 
year was the completion of several buildings 
begun in 1912, and the erection of some 
more, equally needed. 

Mr. McKay was taken away just as this 
phase of the work became acute, as the 
result of his widespread sowing of the 
good seed. At his death the Mission had 
no buildings whatever in Essequibo, beyond 
two very cheap mud huts, at Suddie and 
Wakenaam respectively. Services and 
schools were all held in borrowed buildings, 
or in the open air. 


Suddie. 

Here, at our headquarters, we have now 
a Manse, with class rooms for catechists’ 
training, and for Day and Night School 
work, standing in its own mission yard of 
nearly five acres. Also the new ‘“Akash- 


wani Church” and catechist’s residence, and 
a mission compound of three fourths of an 
acre. 


os 


L’Union. 

The new “Kushatstan Church” with its 
catechist’s house, and mission compound of 
three fourths of an acre, have greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of the work here and 
its prospects of success. 

At Queenstown, in this district, we have 
also secured an acre of land for a Christian 
burial ground. This latter item is still one 
of our acute problems in many places. 


Anna Regina. 

“Muktigar Church” was opened July 14th, 
1913. Three adults and two infants were 
baptized and thirty-two partook of the com- 
munion. 

This church stands in a_ beautifully 
situated mission compound of about an 
acre, with a catechist’s residence attached. 


Airy Hall. 
Our church here is a native built mud 


hut, with palm tree leaves for roof. But it 
is an improvement on eight years ago, when 
we had only the shade of a cocoa-nut tree. 
We have also a catechist’s residence and an 
acre of ground. 


Euist Dieren. 

We have no buildings here but have se- 
cured a good site, an acre in extent, covered 
with cocoa-nut trees. 


Wakenaam.—(An Island in the mouth of 
the Essequibo River). 

McKay Memorial church and school pre- 
mises, with an acre of land, and catechist’s 
residence at Good Success, form our head- 
quarters in this island. 

The new School and Mission premises 
and catechist’s house, at Bank Hall, were 
formally dedicated 4 May, 1913, and have 
quite transformed our position and pros- 
pects in the centre of the Island. 

At Zeelandia the land and buildings given 
us by the late Mr. Fauset, form a good 
beginning in this district of the island. 


Leguan. (An island in the mouth of the 
Essiquibo River) 
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At Maryville, on this island, we have a 
good school building which has become too 
small for our needs. 

At Endeavour, the new school building for 
teaching and preaching was formally dedi- 
cated, 17 March, 1913. 

Altogether the above named properties 
are worth to-day about $15,600, much of 
it contributed here, not a bad record surely 
for a mission only ten years old. 


Further Needs. 

But with all these buildings we are still 
homeless at Golden Fleece, Hampton Court, 
Coffee Grove, and Maria’s Pleasure, all on 
the Island of Wakenaam, and our work at 
these stations is much crippled for want 
of a shelter of any kind. 

Our agents at Maryville, Endeavour and 
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Success (on Leguan Island), and at Zee 
landia (Wakenaam) still live in rented 
premises; and our whole work at Hamburg, 
Tiger Island, and at Huist Dieren, Tay- 
mouth Manor and Aurora on the mainland, 
is carried on in premises kindly loaned 
us for the time. 


Statistics. 

For the first eight months of the year 
there were thirty-six baptisms, fifteen adults 
and twenty-one children. 

For all the good that has come to us from 
friends, here and elsewhere, we tender our 
hearty thanks; and especially would we 
gratefully acknowledge again “the good 
hand of our God upon us” throughout the 
year, and His blessing upon efforts to ex- 
tend his kingdom here. 


PREACHING IN INDIAN VILLAGES. 


Rev. W. A. Wilson, D.D., of Indore now 
on furlough, writes to the Record as fol- 
lows:— 

From a letter just received from an In- 
dian minister, one trained in our own Cen- 
tral India Mission, the following extracts 
are given.—“‘The Spirit of the Lord is mov- 
ing in several of the villages, and people 
are showing signs that they want a better 
religion and a true Saviour. Before Christ- 
mas we were here, but seeing that the 
people were so interested, and not only 
hear but grasp the truths of the gospel, we 
prayed much, and came to H. U. again in 
January. The Jats and Sendhus are spec- 
ially interested. 

“Were and there in some villages people 
publicly said that they would not worship 
idols, but would pray to God to forgive 
their sins, and would believe in Jesus 
Christ. 

“In the beginning of February sixteen 
members of the C. E. Society came here to 
preach the Gospel. Their singing much 
impressed the people. Last night, the 
whole band, twenty-five in all, went in a 
procession through H. P. preaching and 
singing Gospel hymns and songs, and at the 
close of each hymn the cry, ‘Isa Masih ki 
jai’ (Shout, Victory to Jesus Christ) was 
shouted again and again. Non-Christian 


boys joined us in shouting, ‘Victory to 


Jesus.’ 

Some tried to stop the non-Christians 
from shouting thus but could not. One 
after another made request that the pro- 
cession enter his house or shop and sing 
there. People are wondering what the 
result of all this will be. The boys are very 
enthusiastic seeing the people so willing to 
hear the gospel.” 

The writer also tells that a Brahmin 
Superintendent of the native State invites 
the Mission to open a station with a female 
Hospital and Dispensary, promising to give 
what help he can that this may be done. He 
expressed a desire to employ Christians as 
postmen and policemen in the State if any 
could be recommended for these positions. 
He said it would greatly relieve him of 
burdens for he could fully trust them to per- 
form the duties assigned them. 

Three things in the letter are very grati- 
fying, the eagerness of the people to hear 
the message of the Gospel, the enthusiasm 
of the band of preachers led by an Indian 
leader and adopting Indian methods, and 
the friendliness and good will of the chief 
Brahmin official. 

So far as I know this is the first instance 
in our field, of cold season district touring 
being conducted by an Indian leader with 
his band of preachers, and the result shows 
the great possibilities of work under the 
leadership of the sons of the country. 
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TWO PRESBYTERIES IN HONAN. 


In Canada there are seventy presbyteries, 
but no two cover the same ground. In 
North Honan, there are two presbyteries 
and they both cover the same ground. 

There is the Honan Presbytery, composed 
of the Canadian missionaries, and there is 
the Chang-wei-hwai presbytery, made up of 
the missionaries, Chinese pastors and Chin- 
ese elders. 

The former is a presbytery of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, the latter of 
the Presbyterian Church in China, the 
former deals with matters of expenditure, 
the direction of missionaries, and the ex- 
penditure of mission funds, the latter with 
the work of the native congregations. 


Honan Presbytery met at Weihweifu, 
January 14-24, a meeting as long as our 
Assembly. But they only meet about once 
a year and have much to do in a mission 
that is responsible for eight millions of 
people, equal to all Canada. 

Rev. Andrew Thompson, B.A., was chosen 
Moderator. 

Besides a large amount of routine busi- 
ness there were some items of special inter- 
est to us at home. Note some of them,— 

Reports presented from the different 
stations showed 223 persons added to the 
church membership during the year, and 
610 recorded as catechumens, i.e., those 
under instruction for church membership. 
Total membership 1,848, and 1,216 catechu- 
mens. 

Courses of study were prepared for the 
summer theological classes in June and 
July, and also for the regular theological 
college to be opened next September. The 
former is the calling in of teachers and evan- 
gelists for special instruction for a few 
weeks when the people are busy in their 
fields. The latter is for training young 
Chinese men for the regular work of the 
ministry. 


They too have their “problems,” and reso- 
lutions regarding observance of the Lord’s 
Day, and the marriage of devorced persons, 
were adopted and remitted to the Chinese 
Presbytery for further consideration. 

There was a hearty welcome to the newly 
arrived missionaries, Dr. Carr-Harris, Mrs. 
Hattie, B.A., and Misses Brown, B.A., Walks, 
B,A., and Hodge. 
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They also elected their Commissioners to 
our General Assembly, the missionaries on 
furlough, and some elders in Canada. 

An important matter was the allotment of 
missionaries to new stations; and a number 
of Chinese workers, both men and women, 
were appointed. 

Two matters of special importance to 
the Canadian Church, were the call and 
needs for this year, in money and in men. 

In money, after the most careful estim- 
ate, they ask for a little over one hundred 
thousand dollars. In workers they ask for 
an addition of fourteen ministers, four doc- 
tors, one lady doctor and three lady evan- 
gelists, all to be sent out as soon as possible. 

These figures constitute a loud call. 
“Whom shall we send and who will go for 
us’? 


NOTES FROM NORTH HONAN. 


By Rev. Geo. M. Ross. 
Hsin Wu Hsien, 
January 31, 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

As I sit down to write these lines, there 
is a terrific commotion in progress about 
half a mile from me. The people of this 
city are worshipping the “fire god” and the 
noise is almost deafening. 

There is a large procession going through 
the streets carrying flags and beating gongs 
and firing off blunderbusses. The rabble 
is very much excited. At the end of the 
procession, the fire god is carried on poles 
by several men, and candles and incense 
sticks are burning before him. 

This is a time of trial and persecution 
for those who name the name of Christ. I 
was summoned yesterday to the east sub- 
urb of the city here to speak peace and 
pour oil on the troubled waters. The 
leader of the heathen sect—fire god sect— 
was trying to compel my chapel keeper to 
join in the procession, and when the latter 
refused to do so there was trouble. The 
rabble were threatening to put him out of 
the suburb. 

On being summoned, I spoke to some of 
the men “in the seats of the mighty,” and 
we had the matter amicably settled. I re- 
minded them that liberty of conscience was 
now granted in these glorious days of the 
Republic, and by using large quantities of 
“good talk’ we parted good friends. 
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Alas! the Republic exists but in name. 
Yuan Shi K’ai is called the President; but 
he is really an Emperor or Dictator. He 
is reviving some of the old heathen rites of 
the Manchu regime. He is still an idolator, 
and celebrated the New Year by going to 
the altar of Heaven in Peking and publicly 
offering up sacrifices to the old heathen 
deities. 

This is certainly a retrograde step for the 
leader of the new Republic. It is scarcely 
in keeping with his request of last April 
that all missionaries should pray for the 
welfare of China. 


THE MASTER’S CALL FROM KOREA. 


BY REV. Al-R2tRoss,, ‘B.D. 


For the Record. 

“Whom shall I send and who will go 
for us’ were the words spoken by Jehovah 
to His great prophet Isaiah, and the voice 
of the Lord is still heard as He pleads for 
Korea, asking of our Canadian Presbyterian 
ministry the same most vital question. 
Our Foreign Mission Board, E.D., has 
long sought for an evangelistic worker to 
help meet the pitiable condition of the Song 
Chin field, but alas as yet in vain! Where 
are the lLivingstones and the Donald 
Frasers? Where are men like our Korean 
pioneer Mackenzie, who will answer the 
above call, while the present opportunity 
lasts (and possibly already the tide has 

turned). 


The need at home is great, but are there 
not men to whom the hundreds of thou- 
sands of this large field, with its but one 
missionary appointed to evangelistic work, 
appeal for shepherding ere they may pass 
into eternity without a knowledge of Him 
who died to save them. 

To the Lord of the harvest we make our 
appeal in faith, but how pressing is the 
time lest the opportunity pass! Raise up 
O Lord the Holy Ghost from that broad 
land (the Canada we love) a mighty host 
whose war cry—‘“‘we will seek the lost in far 
off Korea), where thou O Christ wilt 
come!” 


It was my privilege last fall to make an 
itinerating trip of forty-six days, mostly in 
one section only of this field—the interior 
counties of Kapsan and Samsu—covering 
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a total distance of nearly five hundred 
miles. 

Leaving Song Chin early in October, my 
helper, the boy who does my cooking, etc., 
and I travelled about twenty-two miles and 
put up at a Korean inn for the night. 

The next morning we set out at 6.30 o’clock. 
After spending part of the day on the road 
in heavy rain, we were glad to find at 
dark an inn at the foot of a steep moun- 
tain pass. To the innkeeper my helper 
preached and I learned on asking him that 
it was the first time he had ever heard 
the Gospel. 

The next morning we _ travelled. on. 
Far up in the Tan Chun mountains, we 
visited a poor but earnest group of Christ- 
ians who live mainly on potatoes and oats. 
Though these people are poor they help 
God’s work generously. 


From this group we travelled two days» 
to the church at the Kapsan Copper Mine, 
where I received very kind hospitality 
from the mining engineers, who help our 
school work considerably. But for their 
help I’m afraid the boys’ and girls’ school 
could not be carried on, the Christians be- 
ing unable to support them. 

Two more days’ travelling brought us to 
one of the best churches in our whole 
seven counties—the Chung Pyung Church in 
Samsu county. 

The people here have great love, both for 
the Master and His servants, and it is a 
joy to seek to aid them by one’s ministry. 
They have schools and a_ large wooden 
church building. Many of the people are 
from Ping An province. 


I further visited other groups in Korea 
and crossed over the Yalu River into Chinese 
territory to visit groups there. They are 
far from the missionary’s base of opera- 
tions, but can he leave thein unshepherded? 

When you realize that the most of this 
long trip covering about five hundred miles 
was spent in but the interior part of our 
large field, do you wonder that constant 
prayer goes up to the Lord of the harvest 
to thrust forth laborers speedily into His 
harvest? 

We are looking to our Foreign Mission 
Boards, to our returned missionaries and 
to all who realize the need of our Korea 
mission to help answer the Master’s call 
from the Land of the Morning Calm! 
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WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN LIFE? 
By Rev. ALEX. MACGILLIVRAY, D.D. . 


(Y.P.S. Topic, 17 May). 
“Jas. I 19-27, Q. 20.” 


A Christian, according to the root mean- 
ing of the word is “Christ's man.” The 
name was first given to the disciples in An- 
tioch, More as an epithet of contempt than 
as a title of honor. But that is not unusual 
in the world’s history. Terms that were 
used with scorn and derision, such as Puri- 
tan, Quaker, Methodist, have become badges 
of fidelity and distinction. 


We will look at the Christian life in 
three aspects.— 

(1) What it is for the individual him- 
self. 

(2) What it is as related to others. 

(3) What it is as related to God. 


(1) The Christian Life for the Indivi- 


dual is:— 


(a) A Life of Discipleship. ‘Learn of 


Me,” said the Great Master and Teacher. 
To know Him we must learn of Him— 
learn Him. 


The twelve that He had chosen to be His 
apostles and representatives to the world 
were His constant companions and pupils 
during the days of His ministry in the flesh. 
They learned from Him not only by reason 
of what He said but by what He did. They 
listened to His words. They also witnessed 
His deeds. His whole life was their text 
book. He Himself was the fullest and 
clearest exemplification of the truths He 
taught. 

The disciple who makes progress in the 
Christian life must be much with His 
Master and Teacher. It is well when the 
world takes knowledge of a man—or woman 
—as one “who has been with Jesus.” 


(b) It is a Life of Faith, faith in the 
Teacher, faith in the Gospel that He teaches. 
It is possible to enter upon a life of dis- 
cipleship without faith, but it is not possible 
to continue unless faith develops. 

In the days of His earthly ministry, many 
of those who at one time followed Jesus 
“went back and walked no more with Him” 
because they were unable or unwilling to 
accept the principles of His kingdom and to 
believe in the supreme value of the things 
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of the soul. It takes faith to accept such 
hard sayings as, ‘Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.” ‘“With- 
out faith it is impossible to please Him.” 


(c) It means purity of Heart and Life. 
In the Scripture passage on which this 
Topic is based we are reminded that “pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this:—‘To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world,” “As 
a man thinketh in his heart so is he. Out 
of the heart are the issues of life.” 

Christ has a word of blessing for the pure 
hearted. His assurance to them is, “They 
shall see God.” 

It is that which is pure and holy in the 
heart and spirit which enables us to see or 
know God, the absolutely Pure and Holy 
One, and everyone who cherishes the hope 
of seeing God and abiding with Him, puri- 
fieth himself even as Christ is pure. 


IX. The Christian Life as Related to 
others is:— 

(a) A Life of Brotherliness. This is 
Christ’s own teaching. His word is, “One 
is your Master even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” 

The brotherly sympathetic spirit of the 
early Christians challenged the attention 
and compelled the admiration of the world 
that looked on in astonishment and ex- 
claimed, “Behold how these Christians love 
one another!” 

The story from the Acts of the Apostles 
is, “The multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and one soul, nor said any 
of them that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own, but they had all 
things common; and, with great power, gave 
the apostles witness of the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus, and great grace was upon 
them all; nor was there any among them that 
lacked, for as Many as were possessed of 
lands or houses sold them and brought the 
price of the things that were sold and laid 
them down at the apostles’ feet, and distri- 
bution was made unto every man according 
as he had need.” 


(b) It is a Life of Service. He whose 
name the Christian bears came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister; came to 
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exemplify the principle that “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” He went 
about doing good, and He said of Himself, 
“IT am among you as one that serveth.” His 
example is to the end that we may follow 
in His steps. 

The blameless life is not simply the one 
that is pure within and unspotted from the 
world, but the one that abounds in loving 
helpful service. A very large part of the 
religion that is approved before the Father 
is that which finds expression and illustra- 
tion in “visiting the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction.” 

(a) It is a Life of Influence and Inspira- 
tion. “No man liveth to himself alone.” 
Paul was able to say modestly yet confi- 
dently, “They glorified God in me.” In 
writing to Timothy, his son in the Lord, he 
says, “Thou hast fully known my doctrine, 
manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffer- 
ing, patience, persecution, afflictions, but out 
of them all the Lord delivered me. Con- 
tinue thou in the things that thou hast 
learned and been assured.” It is given to 
everyone of us, if he will, to help the lives 
he touches. 

“No one is true and strong in his strife 

But others are truer and stronger there- 


by.” 


IlI. The Christian Life as Related to 
God is:— 

(ay A Life of "Obedience. “He 
Paul’s question his own:—‘What wilt Thou 
have me to do?” He subordinates his will 
to the will of his Lord, and in the language 
of Gethsemene declares, “Nevertheless not 
as I will but as Thou wilt.” 


makes 


(b) It is a life of complete self surren- 
der. He hears the voice that asks, “Whom 
shall I send and who will go for us?” and 
makes prompt answer, “Here am I, send 
me.” 

“Take myself and I will be 
Ever, only, all for Thee.” 


(c) It will be a life of continuous whole 
hearted service. “Occupy till I come” is the 
command of the Master. “We are laborers 
together with God” said the Great Apostle. 

The Christian who realizes that he is in 
partnership with God will lay large plans 
and work for large returns, and he will 
never be perplexed as to the issue, for he 
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has the promise that the word committed to 


him will not return empty. 


While of his own self he is persuaded that 
he cannot do anything, he is at the same 
time persuaded that through Christ 
strengthening him he can and shall do all 
things. The grace of his Master is all suf- 
ficient. The strength of his Lord shows its 
perfection by working through his weak- 
ness. The poet understood it when he said, 


“His completeness flows around my in- 
completeness.” 


At the last we shall stand perfect and 
complete in Him. Having been faithful in 
a few things we shall be made rulers over 
many things, and sharers in the joy of our 
Lord. 


THE HAT AND THE TEMPER. 


“They were sticking out three or four 
inches, they were really dangerous if any- 
one sat near her,’ said Jean indignantly 
describing a stranger seen in the street 
car. “No one has a right to wear hatpins 
like that, I thought there was a law 
against such a thing.” 


“A girl has just as much right to wear 
‘em sticking out of her hat as out of her 
temper,’ remarked twelve year old John 
without lifting his eyes from the geography 
which was supposed to be busying him. 
“There ought to be a law against both 
kinds; they’ll both jab anybody that comes 
near them, but the temper kind is the 
worst.” 


There was a sudden silence in the room. 
Mother kept on making buttonholes as if 
she had heard nothing, and the flash of 
anger in Jean’s eyes faded as quickly as it 
came, for Jean’s memory was as quick as 
her temper, and instantly recalled various 
little happenings of the morning. ' 

Something in Jean’s sensible brain and 
conscientious soul brought some very sober 
thoughts just there—thoughts that really 
belong to all of us. It is very easy to give 
way to little whirls of hurry and fret, but 
there is usually no excuse for being in 
such a hurry that it makes us cross, and 
the mood always hinders instead of ex- 
pediting matters; it comes of not putting 
first things first. 

It will be of small consequence to-morrow, 
probably, whether we matched a ribbon or 
finished a bit of everyday work at a given 
hour, but it may matter forever whether 
we were kind to those about us. 


The work God gives us to do never calls 
for such haste that we cannot do it in his 
spirit. The hatpins in the temper may make 
lasting scars.—In the Comrade. 
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CANADA’S DUTY TO THE EMPIRE. 


Y.P.S. Topic, 24 May, 
(Empire Day Meeting.) 


Rev. E. R. McLEAn, M.A., B.D., Toronto. 
(Is. 68 : 1-9. Q. 21.) 


The very wording of this topic assumes 
that Canada has a duty to perform, and 
imperial obligations to meet, but it may not 
be amiss to state briefly the reasons which 
lie behind the assumption, in the minds of 
all good Canadian citizens. 

First of all, Canada is indebted, if not to 
the Empire at large, yet to its head and its 
heart, the British Isles, for protection and 
care during her earliest years. 

As to how complete that care was, opin- 
ions may differ. As to how necessary that 
protection still is, many men have many 
minds. 

But the broad statement stands true and 
is the subject of general agreement, that 
Canada would not be the Dominion of Can- 
ada to-day, but would perchance be states 
or colonies, subject to a foreign power, had 
not Britain’s king been our king and Bri- 
tain’s flag our flag. 


But even more than for national pro- 
tection Canada is indebted to the land she 
delights to call “mother,” for her national 
standards and ideals of government, justice, 
fair-play, and liberty. 

Perhaps this is realized at the present 
time as never before in our national life. 
There are coming to our shores multitudes 
from every land, people of different race 
and creed, with standards and ideals of life, 
both domestic and political, far different 
from our own. 

By contrast we are becoming slowly 
conscious of the sterling worth and high 
standards of those forefathers who, long 
before the day of ocean greyhounds, braved 
the perils of the deep to establish homes in 
the provinces by the sea, in the “town- 
ships” of Quebec, along the Great Lakes or 
in the “Queen’s Bush” of Ontario. Their 
ideals soon took visible form, far from 
home and school and church, in cathedral 
forest aisle there ascended a worship, if not 
cathedral like, at least as devoted and as 
uplifting. 

Our free institutions, our rights of self- 
government were but the natural expression 
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of the British spirit of justice and self- 
control. 


It may be that some of them did not 
come unasked, that they were obtained only 
after political struggle, that on the part of 
the mother land there was ignorance and a 
disposition to belittle, or even despise, but 
after all it is to the freedom loving spirit 
of that same land and people from whom 
these rights were almost painfully secured, 
that Canadians owe their institutions. 

Paradoxical as it May seem we are in- 
debted for our rights to the very people 
from whom we had to demand them. We 
were never so British as in the hours when 
we claimed from Britain, Britons’ rights. 
We are indebted to the mother land not 
merely for the protection of our country 
but even more for those things more spi- 
ritual which have made our country what 
itis} 


If such is our indebtedness it may well 
be asked what is it that we can pay? How- 
ever the very form of that question is mis- 
leading. The father and mother do not 
expect return in dollars for hours of sacri- 
ficing labor on behalf of their children. 
Love and care can not be measured by gold 
any more than by a yardstick. If. the 
father and. mother expect any reward it is 
the love and devotion of their offspring. 
That love and loyalty may at times express 
itself in material help but no one dreams 
of measuring the one by the other. And 
this is true of nations as well as of families. 

Much discussion of imperial questions 
seems to be based upon the idea that our 
obligations can be expressed mathematic- 
ally, that a certain number of dreadnoughts 
or their cash equivalent would meet them, 
and that one less would not. But surely 
that is not the spirit. 

.... ‘High Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more? 

Only devotion and loyalty such as a son 
would entertain for parents can ever be the 
standard of Canada’s attitude to the Em- 
pire. 


But our love and devotion to the Empire 
need not, indeed it should not, express it- 
self in any kind of weak imitation. The 
father is just as well pleased if his son 
shows some initiative of his own. And we 
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should not try to make Canada merely a 
faint copy, a larger but cheaper edition of 
the lands from which our people come. 

We have British traditions and glorious 
they are, but if we are worthy children 
those traditions will lead us to work out 
our own salvation; in the same spirit it is 
true, but not in the same form, as that of 
our fathers. 

Our duty then is love and loyalty—and 
these are best expressed by proving our- 
selves worthy of all our inheritance, both 
old and new, and by acquitting ourselves 
in such a way that the mother may not be 
ashamed but glad to own us as her child. 


We can do this first of all by making 
our land one of true freedom. It is the 
proud boast that where the Union Jack is 
unfurled no slavery is permitted, that no 
human beings are traded like cattle, or 
bought and sold for gold. 

But we must see to it that industrial 
bondage does not flaunt itself in our land. 
That would be a denial of freedom just as 
serious as any old time slavery could be. 

Lloyd George once expressed much the 
same thought when he declared: “The stain 
on the national flag is just as deep if that 
flag floats over slum-fed children and _ ill- 
paid, ill-fed, ill-housed men and women, as 
if it were to droop in defeat on the field of 
war.” 

These conditions may have existed for a 
iong time in the old land and the cure may 
be hard to find. But we are in a new land 


and have but to face the easier task of pre 


vention. Let us do so bravely, and thus we 
shall show in new form the old spirit of 
the old song that “Britons never will be 
slaves.” 


We can make ourselves worthy of our 
name and inheritance as part of the Em- 
pire, in the second place by a consciousness 
of our national vocation as a peacemaker. 
Some one has defined a call as “Conscious- 
ness of a need and the ability to meet it.” 
And nations are called as well as men. 

This is more easily recognized in the past 
than in the present. The. Greeks were 
called to give the world art and philosophy. 
The Romans were called to give it law. The 
Jews were called to give it religion in its 
purest form. What is Canada’s national 
calling to-day? What need is there which 
we are fitted to meet? May it not be that 
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our calling is that of promoting interna- 
tional goodwill. That there is need for 
such, mo one will deny. That Canada has 
the ability to meet it many things point 
out. 


In the first place our geographical posi- 
tion gives us exceptional opportunities of 
promoting peace in the English speaking 
world. May there not be a Divine purpose 
in the fact that we have three thousand 
miles of unfortified frontier? The late 
William T. Stead, that apostle of peace, a 
short time before he died, said “Remember 
the English speaking fraternity and that in 
it Canada holds the key position.” 


In the second place, our mixed population 
should give us the opportunity of demon- 
strating to the world the folly of war and 
the possibility of amity and goodwill be- 
tween people of various races dwelling side 
by side in the same land. The Scriptures 
are already required in about eighty tongues 
to meet the need in our own land. 

If French and Germans, if Russians and 
Austrians, Norwegians and Swedes can find 
common interests and live happily here, 
why not in Europe? 

Under no Empire do so many different 
people live their lives and realize their 
hopes as under Great Britain. It is an 
eloquent testimony to her institutions and 
to her spirit. 

If in like manner Canada can claim as 
her loyal sons people from every land, she 
will be worthy of the best of British tradi- 
tions and will render a national service to 
the cause of world wide peace. 


And in performing that task her reward 
will be great. The finest fruit is produced 
by grafting and the strongest and most 
vigorous stocks are those in which the excel- 
lences of the various races are combined. 

In this country we have English law, 
Scotch caution and tenacity, Irish kindness 
and French courtesy. If to these is but 
added German exactness and Russian 
strength what may we not expect. 

If fused by a glowing Christian patriotism 
may the alloy not far surpass the value of 
its constituents? It is a process which no 
human wisdom would venture to undertake 
but the God who directs the destinies of 
men and of nations may well bring it to 


Pass. 


CANADA AND HER JEWISH 
CITIZENS. 


By. Rev... S. .B. Roworn, F-KS.Gis: 


Y. P. S. Topic, 31st May. 
Rom.-10;"1-13..Q. 22. 
(Home Mission Meeting.) 


The Jewish citizens of the different pro- 
vinces of the Dominion of Canada, number 
fully one hundred and sixty thousand. AIl- 
though the first settlers date back to 1763, 
yet thirty years ago, there was in the whole 
of Canada only about two thousand Jewish 
citizens. So we have practically to deal 
with what are usually called immigrants, 
who have come from Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Holland, Galatia, 
Bohemia, Italy, Palestine, Roumania and 
Poland. We have also met them from Mo- 


rocco, Persia, India and Afghanistan, each - 


bearing the mark of the land of his disper- 
sion. 

In the early eighties, before Jew-slaught- 
ering became popular in Russia, they were 
only counted here by the hundreds. There 
was no ghetto and no Jewish problem. 
Their synagogue, “Remnant of Israel,” at 
Montreal, was a fashionable meeting place, 
chiefly of financiers. 

In those days, it was a poor Jew indeed 
that could not claim some sort of nobility. 
They were the children of the exiles from 
Spain and Portugal, whose ancestors were 
burned on the wood-pile of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. These pioneers were up on the 
social ladder and were regarded highly by 
their fellow citizens. 

Many of these Spanish and Portugese 
Jews came to Canada as military and civil 
officers. Among those who came in 1763 
was Lazarus David, the father of one of 
the founders of the Bank of Montreal; 
Aaron Hart was commissary officer with 
Amherst, and became seigneur of Becan- 
court, with a manor at Three Rivers; 
Henry Joseph fought on the Richelieu, as 
an officer in 1812, built up a large trade 
at Berthier, and became one of the 
fathers of Canada’s merchant navy. 

Of the 45,000 Jews in Montreal, 50 are 
Belgians, 100 Turkish and Asia Minor, 100 
French, 400 Spanish and Portugese, 5,000 
German, Roumanian and others. All the 
rest are Russians! 

The dividing line is great indeed between 
the older stock and the newcomers. It 
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will take years before Meldola de Sola, a 
descendant of Don Bartolomeu de Sola, 
Viceroy of Navarre in the 9th century, 
and Dr. B. de Sola, court physician to 
William V, and of General Juan de Sola, 
who led the charge under Bolivar at the 
storming of Puerto-Cabello,—and the old rag 
and bottle merchants of Kishenieff or 
Wilna, are made to feel one. 

However, the Russian Jew, from. the 
sociological and the political standpoint, 
is by far the more interesting of the two, 
because it is the Russian Jewish problem 
which is staggering the minds of the best 
of the Jews throughout the world. It is 
he that created, or was compelled to create, 
the ghettos, and it is the same Russian 
Jew who has been so largely dabbling in 
real estate and who is being accused of in- 
vading the select districts, and old home- 
steads are broken up. 

No one objects to a de Sola moving up 
to Redpath in Montreal, or a Franklin to 
Rosedale in Toronto, but the Kievesky’s 
and the Rodjinsky’s—they are the bugbear. 
But strange to say, they are making rapid 
strides, and they are becoming the trusted 
of the select political leaders. 

The Jew has made history even in Can- 
ada. That tenacious politician, Aaron 
Hart, fought for twenty years strenuously, 
and after several victories at the polls suc- 
ceeded in entering the House of Assembly 
at Quebec in 1831, actually seventeen years 
before the Jew was allowed to take an 
oath in the British Parliament. With the 
same tenacity and courageous fight, the 
victory was won by his renowned coreli- 
gionist, Baron Anthony de _ Rothschild. 
Montreal’s first waterworks was organized 
by Moses Hays, who became Commissioner 
of Police. In 1879 Jacob Kuhn preceded 
him in that office. 


The Jewish Immigrant. 


The majority have not come here merely 
to seek their fortunes, but to save their 
very lives! Many arrived in a condition 
pitiable in the extreme, yet they struggled 
on heroically. They have proved in a most 
wonderful way their adaptability. 

That these Russian Jewish emigrarts 
have been a specially good, law-abiding 
class, is proved by the fact that during a 
period of seven years in which tens of 
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thousands of Jewish settlers have entered 
the Dominion, only seventy-two have been 
deported. And to whatever trade they have 
adapted themselves, or to whatever busi- 
ness they have laid their hands, they seem 
not to have tolerated the liquor house. 

In Montreal, there are two or three 
Jewish liquor dealers. If in proportion 
to the population there would be at least 
thirty-seven. Of course, the Jewish people 
have not been accustomed to patronize the 
ale-house, but in a land of freedom, the 
desire to become like the Gentile seems 
to have some ascendancy, even with the 
Russian Jews. 

In business life, the Canadian Jew has 
done fairly well. The clothing trade in 
Montreal is in their hands, and they are 
rapidly advancing in all other trades. 

As farmers, the thirty families at Oxbow, 
one hundred families at Qu’Appelle, and 
two hundred families at the Hirsch Colony, 
have proved themselves a success. 

The Jewish laborers and capitalists have 
taken an important part in the opening 
of Northern Ontario, in railway construc- 
tion, prospecting, fur trading and mining. 
Some of the finest mines in the great silver 
camp at Cobalt are controlled by Jewish 
capitalists. 

In real estate some have achieved great 
things.. From the municipal record of 
Montreal we find in sixteen wards they have 
seven hundred and _ forty-four properties 
owned by Jews, assessed to the value of 
$5,125,545. In fifteen other wards, the Jews 
own no property, but what it will be ten 
years from to-day, no one knows. 

The Jewish Colonization Association 
alone reports for 1911 the number of agri- 
cultural undertakings eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, with a population of 3,842 
Jews. The area occupied is 135,534 acres. 
Of course, this does not include private 
companies or individual farmers. 

St. Sophia de la Corne was once a Scot- 
tish settlement, but they migrated further 
to fare better. Their place was taken by 
French-Canadian farmers, who went in for 
mixed farming. In turn they have become 
replaced by Jews, and the mixed farming 
has given way to extensive tobacco culture. 
A surprising quantity of Turkish tobacco 
is now grown, an industry for which Jews 
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seem to have a special capacity. As a 
result, Jews have been willing to outbid 
all others at property sales, and now there 
are only three French-Canadian and one 
Idnglish farmer in the entire parish. The 
Jews of the place have, in addition to a 
school, the village store, and they are 
ninety per cent. of the population. 


In Politics. 

No alien shows a greater desire to edu- 
cate himself politically; no alien patro- 
nizes the reading-rooms, the night-schools 
and free public lectures (and that includes 
Missions) as the Jew. 

It is most interesting. At first, the Rus- 
sian Jew is a Socialist, with a strong lean- 
ing towards anarchy. However, by the 
time he is naturalized, he has been recon- 
ciled to private ownership, and it does not 
take long to find him on the public plat- 
form strongly advocating that which at first 
he denounced. 

There are four Jewish papers, two in 
Montreal, one in Toronto, one in Winnipeg. 
The Jew in Canada is not yet a force poli- 


tically, but he is getting there. Even now 
there are some who are a_ power in 
the land. The other day, all the Jewish 


papers were jubilant, as one of the race 
was elected to the Manitoba Parliament. 

At the Federal election in no part of the 
whole of Canada was the contest more real 
and fierce than among the Jews in St. 
John’s Ward. All kinds of promises were 
made to the supposed electors who had 
votes and who had not. Some of the scenes 
witnessed defy description. In fact every 
man, woman and child in the Ward was 
a politician, and each could give a reason 
for the faith he or she had in their can- 
didate. 

In Religion and Education. 

The Jew is really a product of the en- 
vironment in which he finds himself. They 
can be divided as follows:— 

1. The Rabbinical Jew. 

2. The Reformed Jew. 

3. The Radical Jew. 

4. The Masses. 

Yet they would like to be called as a 
whole, orthodox. These, of course, could 
be divided also into sections, which might 
prove a very profitable psychological study. 

The majority of the Canadian Jews are 
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what one would call “plain Jews,’ without 
a plan or programme, and therefore at 
times easily led; at other times stiff-necked 
and stubborn, but the former form the 
majority. 

The influence of the Rabbis is less strong 
than we usually imagine. It is true the 
people hold tenaciously together on nation- 
al grounds. The racial sentiment, rather 
than that of religious interests keeps the 
Jews united in the new land. 

They have done a fair amount of organi- 
zation work. In Montreal alone, besides 
their regular synagogue, there are thirty- 
four different societies and institutions. 
In Toronto, they have something like 
fifteen such institutions, and in Winnipeg 
correspondingly. 

The “Talmud Torah” plays a great part. 
Every Jewish boy, after regular school 
hours, goes to this school where he is 
taught to read Hebrew. Thus, he has to 
work hard, only knowing Yiddish when he 
enters school. 

He displays remarkable cleverness in 
picking up the English, and the very effort 
expended seems to give him power some- 
times to outstrip Canadian pupils. Thus, 
we find this year that a Jewish boy, the 
son of an emigrant, Mr. Simon Abraham- 
son, succeeded in gaining the coveted 
Rhodes scholarship, which is worth $4,500, 
and studies at the Oxford University in 
England. 

In March last they numbered 5,111 Jew- 
ish scholars out of 12,562 attending the 
Protestant Schools in Montreal. 

Of the 682 children in McGill St. School, 
Toronto, 550 are Jews; in Elizabeth St. 
School, of the 550 children only 34 are 
Gentiles. Whatever the rag peddlar may 
be, he labours hard that his children may 
get the best and highest education. 

In McGill University, Montreal, there are 
at present over sixty Jewish students. Jew- 
ish students at the Toronto University have 
shown an excellent record the past year. 
Jewish doctors are now becoming prominent 
in the large cities; lawyers and king’s coun- 
cillors are also increasing. 

The Outlook. 
The total number of Russian immigrants 


arriving in Canada during the past thirteen 
years, from 1901 to 19138, is 61,384. These 
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are only immigrants who have come direct- 
ly from Russia, Roumania or other places, 
and does not include immigrants from the 
United States or the United Kingdom. The 
fiscal year ending March, 1913, shows the 
largest number of Jewish immigrants, be- 
ing 7,387, and the awful condition in Rus- 
sia will bring in still larger numbers of | 
them. Therefore, they are bound to grow 
in numbers and in wealth, and thus in 
strength and in influence, and they are 
bound to become an important factor in 
molding the life and character of Canada. 

But, with all their progress, their con- 
Gition is pitiable in the extreme, because 
the Jew in Canada, however successful 
and however happy he may be, his heart 
is with his people in dark and cruel Rus- 
sia, and the outlook there igs dark indeed. 
The latest census returns gives the number 
of Russian Jews as 6,060,000, an actual in- 
crease during the past fifteen years of 
845,000. 

This has revealed a most disappointing 
and disquieting situation, for it means that 
the constant and heavy emigration has 
been more than neutralized by the natural 
increase of the population, and in spite of 
the trains and ships that carry the Russian 
Jews by the scores of thousands to other 
lands—during these fifteen years 1,347,590 
Jews emigrated to the United States alone 
—yet there is a bigger population than ever 
cooped up in the “Pale of Settlement.” 

Such a fact may well engender a feeling 
of despair in the hearts of the Jews who 
rely entirely on philanthropic methods to 
cope with the Jewish problem. After all 
these endless wanderings, these numberless 
institutions, these interminable committee 
meetings, this unceasing expenditure, the 
Russian Jewish problem has not advanced 
an inch from where it stood when the great 
exodus began a generation ago. 

While new ghettos are being planted on 
both sides the Atlantic, the “Pale” still 
exists in all its grim misery, with a popula- - 
tion driven closer to its walls. Six millions 
still tremble at the word “Pogrom.” That 
is the net result of thirty years’ striving! 
This pitiable tragedy has come to. the 
Jewish population throughout Canada and 
the United States; as an_ extraordinary 
blow, and they need our sympathy. 
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As to Missions. 


The Jews throughout the world at the 
present time are recognizing the hopeless- 
ness of their own condition, and it seems 
that a great many are turning away from 
things that are materialistic to things 
spiritual. In dark Russia we hear of 
thousands of Jewish men, women and child- 
ren going to the mission halls and taking 
a deeper interest in Christianity than ever 
before, and we hear the same thing from 
all over the world. 

Our own experiences have been most 
gratifying. If there had been no other 
result but what we realize in _ their 
attitude and behaviour, we would feel that 
a great deal had been accomplished. 

The Jew in the Synagogue is not required 
to sit in the same place all the time. It 
is quite legitimate for him to walk about 
or even have a quiet conversation with his 
neighbour about every-day affairs while 
prayers are going on. The years of wand- 
ering that the Jews have had during the 
past twenty centuries has made them rest- 
less, so how could one expect that a Jew 
could sit for an hour and a half during a 
service without changing his seat three or 
four times, or talking to his neighbour, or 
occasionally going out for fresh air or for 
some other excuse. 


But what a change! Our Mission is not 
six years old, and yet the attitude of the 
Jews who come is as good as that of the 
people who go to other churches. It is not 
only an outward change, but is also a 
sign that there is an invisible change in 
the hearts of those who come to the Mis- 
sion. 

Since the removal to our new premises, 
the “Christian Synagogue,” which is, by 
the way, perhaps the best equipped insti- 
tutional church in the city, and with the 
organization of the first Hebrew Christian 
congregation, a wonderful and_ visible 
change is being realized among those who 
come regularly to the Mission. 

It would be idle to attempt to measure 
results. Statistics may indicate the abund- 
ance of the labours of the workers, but 
they are no true index of the fruitage that 
abides. Thousands of Jewish men, women 
and children have had the claims of Christ 
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brought before them, and many have felt 
His power and tasted of His love, and 
found in Him a ransom for their souls. 

In one department alone, “The Seekers 
after Truth” Society, over 1,436 different 
Jews have joined the Bible Class. Those 
who witnessed the sixth annual meeting 
of the “Seekers After Truth” on Tuesday 
evening, January 6th, 1914, and saw there 
three hundred Jews gathered together, who 
after listening for two hours to addresses 
by several of the leaders of our church, 
all joined in singing “The Best Friend to 
have in Jesus,” carried away a vision of 
the great possibilities of reconciling Israel 
with Christ. The gathering gave a clear 
and unqualified denial to the false accusa- 
tion of some misguided Rabbis, that only 
the poor and the miserable joined us, for 
we had present some of the best of the 
young Jewry of Toronto. 

Those who were present at the third 
Communion Service on February 15th and 
witnessed how a well-to-do Jewess and her 
four children, and another intelligent young 
Jew confessed their faith in Christ, by be- 
ing baptized in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, and to see over a 
hundred Jews there taking an intelligent 
and reverent interest in all that was be- 
ing done, could not help but carry away 
a vision of a great future in connection 
with the Christian Synagogue. 

The direct results of our work are en- 
couraging, and the indirect results are 
most valuable and of utmost importance. 
The Jews in Toronto have learned that we 
know what ails them, and that we are 
intensely anxious to ffill their spiritual 
emptiness with Christian feeling; that we 
bring them real Christianity, a _ living 
Christianity of the heart, inspired by the 
living Christ of God. This living Christ is 
the only power to develop, to change, to 
renew and to grant new life. 


To this aim we beseech the enlightened 
interest and prayers of all the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies in connection with our 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, to aid us 
by their prayersand by their sympathy 
to win Israel for Christ; and when once 
won for the Christ of God, they will be- 
come an inestimable treasure to the 
Church of God. 


THE PURITY VERSE. 


[“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Mat. 5: 8.] 


(CY. P. S. Topic for June 7th.) 
By Rey. S. H. EASTMAN, B.A. 


A young girl, reading the beatitudes, was 
asked which of them she most desired to 
possess. She replied, “I would rather be 
pure in heart.” Asked why, she answered: 
“If I had a pure heart, I should then have 
all the other good qualities spoken of in 
this chapter.” : 


(1.) What Heart Purity Is. 


The idea of heart purity was not new to 
Christ’s hearers. The Old Testament clear- 
ly presented the idea, and the necessity 
of it. The Psalmist taught that he who 
would draw near to God in His sanctuary, 
and “stand in His Holy Place,” should not 
only have “clean hands,” but a “pure 
hearty fer Ps. 24, o, 64) 

This purity of heart has been variously 
defined. I would take it here, as denoting 
moral and spiritual purity in its broadest 
and highest sense,—including both justifi- 
cation and sanctification. 

None are thus “pure in heart” by nature. 
“Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me!” (Ps. 51: 
5.) In verses three and four, David con- 
fesses his great transgression. In _ this 
verse, he passes from penitent confession 
of his acts of sin to acknowledge his sin- 
ful nature, derived from sinful parents, 
i. e. “Original sin,” the root of all actual 
transgression. 


Men may and do cavil at this doctrine, 
but, as Dr. Alexander MacLaren says,— 
“Original sin is theological terminology 
for the same facts which science gathers 
together under the name of ‘heredity. ‘A 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit.’ 
The taint is transmitted. Only a _ super- 
ficial view of humanity, or an inadequate 
conception of morality can jauntily say, 
‘all .children ‘are. born. good’.:.5..%. The 
derived sinful vices of human nature is a 
fact, not a dogma.” (Expositor’s Bible.) 
Hence the heart needs to be purified. 

Nor can any say, “I have made my (own) 
heart clean.” That is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The “pure heart” is a new crea- 
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tion. David regarded it as such when, in 
this same penitential psalm, he prayed, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God.” 
(v. 10). The Apostle teaches the same 
truth when he says, “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature’ (new crea- 
tion), 2° Corals; “17, 


But although it is God who creates a 
“clean heart” within us, yet, in a very im- 
portant sense, we are to purify our own 
hearts “in obeying the truth,” i. e., we 
are not to be mere passive recipients of 
purity, but active seekers after it. We are 
to avoid all that tends to produce or pro- 
mote impurity; we are to practice all that 
tends to produce or promote purity. 

And just here some fail. They are dis- 
tressed by the temptation to some im- 
purity, or some evil in their life, and are 
fighting it; but they are not earnestly seek- 
ing the good. Their life is negative, not 
positive. They hear God saying, “Be not 
overcome of evil;” but do not catch the 
rest of the sentence—‘‘overcome evil with 
good.” (Rom. 12: 21.) 

And so the evil driven out returns, and 
not finding the good in possession, seeks 
to re-establish itself. What such people 
need is—not to be, less watchful) yor 
prayerful against the evilbut to en- 
throne the good, to “get busy” in some kind 
of Christian activity, some form of service 
that will exercise and develop whatever 
talents God has given them. 

And if we are in earnest in seeking 
purity of heart, we will deal honestly with 
ourselves. We will not try to hide our 
faults or our sins from ourselves, or from 
God; we will bring our whole life to the 
test of God’s Word, and strive, by grace, 
to bring it into conformity to that Word. 

If a good housekeeper is going to clean 
house, she opens the shutters, raises 
the blinds, and lets the light stream 
into the room. That reveals much dirt 
not seen before; but that is what she is 
hunting for, in order to get rid of it. And 
in the blaze of light she sweeps, and dusts, 
or scrubs and polishes, until she knows 
that her house is clean. 

So, if we search and purify our hearts 
and lives with the search-light of God’s 
Word and God’s Spirit, we will get a deeper 
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insight into them than any fellowman can 
give us. 

And if, by the aid of that Spirit, we are 
enabled to bring our lives into conformity 
—with God’s Word; and if we live with the 
consciousness that the eye of the Great 
Heart Searcher is constantly upon us, it 
will matter little whether the eye of man 
is upon us or not; for if our hearts are 
right in God’s sight, we need not fear the 
scrutiny of man. But if they be impure in 
God’s sight, it will avail us nothing that 
they seem pure in man’s sight. 


(2.) What Heart Purity Receives. 


Look at the Blessing pronounced upon 
the pure in heart, “They shall see God.” 

What does Christ mean when he says, 
that “the pure in heart shall see God?” 
It goes without saying, that it is not see- 
ing with the bodily eye, for “God is a 
Spririt;” and we cannot, with the bodily 
eye, see a Spirit. 

But it means something more than a 
“devout longing” for fellowship with God. 
It is knowing God by spiritual illumina- 
tion; as Job knew God when he said, “lI 
have heard of Thee with the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 
(CAR 5) 

The pure in heart see God with the eye 
of the soul, as “The Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth,’—yet “by no means 
clearing the guilty.” They get clear and 
satisfactory views of the Divine Character, 
and hold delightful communion with God. 

The point of comparison between this 
vision and natural vision is in the clear- 
ness and distinctness of the knowledge ob- 
tained through it. But the vision is not 


natural, but spiritual; not outward, but 
inward. “The organ of vision here is not 
the eye, but the pure heart.” 


It follows that this vision of God is not 
a reward bestowed from without upon the 
pure in heart. Purity of heart is a condi- 
tion of seeing God, i.e., only the pure in 
heart can see God. It is not an arbitrary, 
put a necessary truth that ‘Without holi- 
ness no man shall see tne Lord.’ (Heb. 
12: 14), for without holiness no man can 
see Him. 
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If God could be seen with the bodily eye, 
the impure might see Him, as well as the 
pure. But since He can be seen only with 
the eye of faith, or the eye of the spiritu- 
ally enlightened soul, it follows, not merely 
that the impure shall not, but that they 
cannot see God. 

Nor would it be happiness for them, in 
their impure state, if they could see God. 


“There shall in no wise enter into it 
(heaven) anything that defileth.” (Rev. 
21: 27). Suppose an impure man, in 


some way, enters the abode of the pure in 
heaven. Would he be happy? 

What delight could an impure man have 
in the presence and vision of fellowship 
of a pure and holy God? What pleasure 
could he find in the companionship of sin- 
less and glorified men, when he could not 
enjoy their society on earth, even with all 
their imperfections still cleaving to them? 
To an impure soul heaven would not be 
heaven, but misery. As Joseph Cook 
would put it, “A man must be in harmony 
with his environment before it is possible 
for him to be happy.” 

Heaven is possible, and the vision of God 
is possible only to “the pure in heart.” 
All others are excluded, not by the arbi- 
trary dictum of a sovereign despot, but 
by the very nature of the case. Every man 
lies down on the bed which he himself 
makes. It is the old, universal] and neces- 
sary law, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall be also reap.” 


Let me therefore earnestly counsel read- 
ers of these notes, who are not “pure in 
heart” to lay to heart this solemn truth. 
There is no evading it, and no altering it. 
You can ignore it now, but you cannot 
change it, and you cannot escape its opera- 
tion. The pure in heart, and only the pure 
in heart shall see or can see God or enjoy 
God here or hereafter. But 

“There is a fountain filled with blood 

Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 

Lose all their guilty stains.” 

The vision of God to which Christ refers 
will be complete only in Heaven, where 
the pure in heart “shall see Him as He 
is oo (1 110.;.3:. 2.) and ‘shall not; ,onlyshe 
“satisfied with His likeness.” (Ps. 17: 15), 
but shall themselves “be like Him.” 
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HOW EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
SHOULD WORK TOGETHER. 
By Rev. A. G. Sinciaiz, Pu.D., WiNNIPEG. 
Y. P. S. Topic 14th June. 
(Col. 8: 22-25, Q. 24.) 

About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there began a great revolution in the 
methods of industry. A series of great 
inventions, such as the power loom, the 
spinning jenny, and the steam engine, sub- 
stituted, in large measure, mechanical for 
muscle power. Commerce, industry and 
even agriculture were rapidly revolution- 
ized. Work was drawn more and more 
away from the home and the small work- 
shop and concentrated in large factories; 
and the modern city arose. 

One important result of this revolution 
was the disappearance of the old personal 
relation between employer and employee. 
The “cash nexus” took its place. The great 
masses of the nation’s workers do not know, 
and never can know their employers in any 
real sense. To the employer they are often 
merely so many “hands.” Multitudes of 
them work not for personal employers, but 
for impersonal ‘corporations. And it is 
easy to forget what the worker has at stake. 


And so the real problem to-day is not 
caused by differences between individual 
employers and individual laborers. It con- 
cerns a struggle between two sharply di- 
vided classes. Organized labor and organ- 
ized capital face each other often on a war 
basis. And the real problem is how they 
are to get together and adjust their differ- 
ences. That is why we must interpret our 
subject in a broad way. 

True there are small businesses to-day 
where the old personal relation between 
employer and employee persists and where 
the problem of working together is simple. 


But we must look at the problem as it. 


really concerns the nation to-day and ask 
ourselves how we are to bring about in- 
dustrial peace. 


Both sides should recognize frankly the 
situation. Peace can never be won by ignor- 
ing real differences. It is not true to say 
that the interests of employer and em- 
ployee are identical. They are only iden- 
tical so far. Capital and labor are both 
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necessary to each other. They are both 
interested in efficient and adequate pro- 
duction. But their interests may clash 
when it becomes a question of the distri- 
bution of the products of industry. High 
dividends and high wages may be mutual- 
ly exclusive. 

Indeed, this question of a square deal 
for labour and capital in that distribution 
is the essence of the labour problem. The 
capitalist wants to get all he can for his 
money, and the labourer wants to get all 
that he can for his work. 


And the unrest among the workers. is 
not caused by the misery of the workers. 
They are doubtless living to-day on a 
higher plane than ever before. It is caused 
by the conviction that they are not re- 
ceiving a just share of what their labour 
produces. This explains why social unrest 
exists often in the greatest degree among 
the best paid and best educated workers. 

It ought to be recognized, too, that lab- 
our has the first claim. ‘The husbandman 
that laboureth must be first partaker of 
the fruits.’ We must place men first and 
money second. The labourer’s investment 
of flesh and blood means more than any in- 
vestment of capital. “Labour,” said the 
great Lincoln,” has always been more im- 
portant than capital and is entitled to 
greater consideration.” 


It is also generally recognized to-day 
that labour and capital can only get to- 
gether when the workers are organized. 
Labour has passed through a long and bit- 
ter struggle for the right to organize. 

At the beginning of the industrial revo- 
lution the labourer found himself helpless 
before the huge aggregations of capital. 
He had to work or starve. His wages, his 
hours of work, and the conditions under 
which he worked, were all settled by the 
capitalist alone. His wife and children 
were drawn into the mines and factories 
to supplement his own starvation wages. 

He soon found that he could not fight his 
battle alone. And so began the great trade 
union movement which has done more to 
raise wages and improve the living condi- 
tions of the workers than any other agen- 
cy. It has also developed their self-reli- 
ance and self-respect. 
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True it is that organized labour has made 
many mistakes. It has sometimes been 
guilty of injustice, tyranny, and violence. 
But this must not blind us to the great 
benefits of the movement. So great are 
these that to-day enlightened employers and 
the public generally recognize its essential 
necessity. 

A moment’s thought will show that with- 
out such organization industrial peace 
would be impossible. No board of arbitra- 
tion could deal with thousands of unorgan- 
ized workers. Some one must have the 
authority to speak for them. No real 
agreements can exist between employers 
and great numbers of employees without 
this. 

Trade unions have decreased strikes. In- 
deed, the bitterest industrial struggles often 
arise where organization does not exist. 
And it is where unions are weak, not where 
they are strong, that the greatest evils are 
apt to arise. 

“A weak union is always ready to inter- 
fere, but seldom able to secure the faith- 
ful carrying out of an agreement, to which 
its own officers have been a party. But 
a strong union, guided by able and far- 
seeing men, who have a grave sense of 
responsibility, is found to be able by a 
few minutes quiet conversation, to settle 
innumerable petty disputes that in old time 
would have caused much delay and worry 
and loss of mutual good feeling.”  (Pro- 
fessor Alfred Marshall in ‘Economics of 
Industry.’’) 


We may let the late William Henry Bald- 
win, a great railway superintendent and 
ex-president, speak for the intelligent em- 
ployer:— 

“We men at the top must have combina- 
tion, we must have our representatives and 
‘walking delegates.’ Labour to protect its 
rights and standards, needs organization, 
at least as much as we need it. For capital 
to use its strength and skill to take this 
weapon from the working men and women 
is an outrage.” 

Again: “I need, as an employer, an or- 
ganization among my employees, because 
they know their needs better than I can 
know them, and they are therefore the 
safeguard upon which I must depend in 
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order to prevent me from doing them an 
injustice.” 

And again:—“Collective bargaining and 
voluntary arbitration are possible, however, 
only when the employer recognises the 
right of the employed to have a voice in 
the fixing of wages and the terms of em- 
ployment.” 

And this leads us one step further. Men 
in the long run will only work together 
in harmony when they recognize each other 
as brothers. A despotism, however bene- 
volent, is doomed to failure. The spirit 
of democracy is in the air. We must carry 
it into the whole organization of industry. 

For the most part, the organization of 
industry is still feudalistic. Even where 
great industries have promoted “welfare 
work,” established pension systems, intro- 
duced bonus systems or profit-sharing, all 
control and direction has been retained in 
the hands of the employers. They assume 
also the exclusive right to fix the rate of 
wages, and the hours of labour. 


But the common people have fought and 
won the battle for democracy in religion 
and in politics. The worker is a free 
citizen to whom we have given the right to 
a voice in the management of his city and 
his country. : 

Can we expect him to be satisfied with 
democracy in politics side by side with 
feudalism in industry? Must we not re- 
cognize his claim to be considered a part- 
ner in the business in which he invesis 
his life? Has he not a right to a voice 
in determining the conditions under which 
he must work, the wages he shall receive, 
and the hours of his labour? Can we ex- 
pect industrial peace where this is not re- 
cognized? And may we not look forward 
to an organization of industry which shall 
be of the people, for the people, and by the 
people? 

But the solution of the labour problem 
must not be left solely to the employer and 
the employee. There is a third party, the 
public, which is vitally interested in see- 
ing them work together and has a right to 
demand that they shall work together. 

A great business is to-day a public trust. 
And society is more and more vindicating 
its rights to determine, in some measure 
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at least, how employers and employees shall 
work together. 

Social legislation, here, to some extent 
is a necessity. The future of the state, 
for instance, lies in its childhood. Child- 
ren must be protected from being exploited 
in shops and factories by either the greed 
of their parents or the greed of employers. 

And laws are necessary to protect the 
woman and the girl worker. Low wages 
and bad conditions of labour here mean the 
break-up of the home. Workingmen must 
be granted protection, too, against indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases. 
And the cost of this protection ought to 
be a first charge against the industry. 
Strikes and lockouts cause great incon- 
venience and loss to the general public 
and the state has the right to interfere 
here if it sees best. 

The employer needs such social legisla- 
tion no less than the worker. He needs to 
be protected against his unscrupulous com- 
petitor who sets the pace and whose com- 
petition we must meet. 


Above all we must recognize the deep 
ethical spirit in the labour movement of 
to-day. To look on it as a selfish struggle 
for more bread and butter is to be blind 
to the signs of the times. This ethical 
spirit shows itself first in a great passion 
for justice. The worker does not want 
charity or patronage. He wants justice. 
Employers and employees cannot work to- 
gether unless there is an honest desire on 
both sides to see a square deal. No question 
is ever settled until it is settled right. 

And the other side of this ethical spirit 
is the passion for brotherhood. There is 
something deeply Christian in the sacrifices 
workingmen make for comradeship and 
fraternity. They share each other joys and 
sorrows. In hard times they often divide 
their work with each other. And in many 
a great accident they show their readiness 
to die for each other. 

When will this same spirit of brother- 
hood overleap the barriers of class? When 
will employers. and employees be able to 
recognize each other as brothers? Only 
thus can they work together in harmony. 
No question, we may add, is ever settled 
until it is settled in love. 
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SAVED BY A PASSING REMARK. 


‘“Tt is a simple story. I was an Officer 
in the United States Army. Upon one 
occasion I was going from Fort Ripley to 
St. Paul and just at evening a stranger 
got into the coach at Anoka. We were 
the only passengers. Suddenly the driver 
ran over a stone with such force that we 
were thrown against the top of the coach, 
at which I was so angry that I cursed him. 


No remark was made by my fellow 
passenger for some time, but suddenly_he 
turned to me and said earnestly, “If you 
knew how much your Father in heaven 
loves you, you could not use his name in 
curses.’”’ I made no answer and nothing 
more was said. We reached St. Paul, 
Where I put up at the American Hotel. 


Several times that night I asked myself, 
“Have I a Father in heaven?’’ In spite 
of myself the question kept coming to me. 


The next morning was Sunday, and I 
aSked the landlord the way to the nearest 
church and was told that there was a 
small Episcopal church hard by on Cedar 
Street. I went there and found my fellow 
traveler in the chancel. He was the 
Bishop of Minnesota. 


He preached upon the love of Christ, 
and before the sermon was ended I set- 
tled the question that, God being my 
helper, I would live as a Christian man. 


After the war ended I settled in North 
Caroling. I called upon the bishop of the 
diocese and told him that it was a bishop 
who had led me to the Saviour, and that 
I wanted him to instruct me that I might 
become a communicant!’ ”—Sel. 


SEWING WITHOUT THREAD. 


““T like to sew when there is no thread 
in the machine; it runs so easy,’ said a 
little girl just now. 


A good many people, I think, are pretty 
fond of running their machines without 
thread. 


When I hear a boy talking very largely 
of the grand things he would do if he only 
could, and if things’ and circumstances 
were only different, and then neglecting 
every daily duty and avoiding work and 
lessons, I think he is running his machine 
without any thread. 


When I see a girl very sweet and pleas- 
ant abroad ready to do anything for a 
stranger and cross and disagreable in her 
home she, too, is running her machine 
without any thread. 


Ah! this sewing without a thread is 
very easy, indeed, and the life machine 
will make a great buzzing, but labor, time 
and force will in the end be far worse than 
lost.—Sunday School Advocate. 


Life and Work 


—=ip <P> * Sr 


STORY OCF A FAMOUS HYMN. 


In the Cross of Christ I glory; 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


When the woes of life o’ertake me, 
Hopes deceive and fears annoy, 

Never shall the Cross forsake me; 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy. 


When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way, 

From the Cross the radiance streaming 
Adds new lustre to the day. 


Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the Cross are sanctified; 

Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time -abide. 


in the Cross of Christ I glory; 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


When the hardy Portuguese colonists, fol- 
lowing the trail of the exploring Vasco da 
Gama, first settled Macao, on the coast of 
South China, one of the earlier of the 
buildings they erected was a massive 
cathedral on a hill crest, with a splendid 
approach of stone steps. 

But a violent China sea typhoon proved 
too severe a test for even the massive 
ugliness of the great building, and three 
centuries ago the cathedral fell, all save 
the front wall. It has never been rebuilt, 
and that ponderous facade has stood as a 
sort of mournful monument ever since. 

On the top of this facade stands a great 
bronze cross, clean cut against the sky, 
defying rain and lightning and typhoon. it 
is a striking thing to see; and when Sir 
John Bowring—then Governor of Hongkong 
—visited Macao in 1825, he was impressed 
by that cross surmounting the ruined 
church. 


The significance of that mighty cross as 
seen by this man of God inspired him to 
write the famous hymn, 


“Tn the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the Wrecks of Time.” 


Since that day, thousands of visitors 
have looked upon the ruin, and cross that 
glorifies the ruin; some with indifference, 
some with curiosity, some with reverence, 
but few have known that the _ splendid 
hymn sung by the world-circling Church 
of God for nearly ninety years was born 
in the mind of the British Governor of 


Hongkong, by the sight of the same cross 
that stands to-day “towering o’er’ the 
wrecks of time.” 


As you sing this hymn, think of a great 
ruined wall on a misty hill-top; birds nest- 
ing on its hideous gargoyles, -the sea and 
the mountains and the sky of China seen 
through its gaping doors and windows; and 
over all the Cross, changing desolation to 
majesty. 


“Sir John has gone to taste those ‘joys 
that through all time abide,’ but his hymn 
remains; the builders of that distant cathe- 
dral are long since forgotten, but the cross 
they reared there in memory of the Cruci- 
fied One remains. 


And time has seen mightier wrecks than 
a cathedral. The monarchy that built it 
has gone; the priesthood that burned in- 
cense within it has been driven from the 
colony forever; and the iron dynasty that 
ruled those Chinese hills beyond the bay 
has crumbled as did the church of stone. 


But the cross stands. And the light of 
that sacred story that gathers round the 
sublime head of the cross is bringing liberty 
and light and life to Portuguese and 
Chinese; and in these days of ours we be- 
gin to catch the vision of that radiant day 
when all men shall know the story of the 
Cross and from the heart shall worship the 
Christ of the Cross and of the Throne.” 


(Note.—Our own South 
began at Macao, where this’ eross still 
stands. When singing this grand hymn, 
pray for our missionaries there and else- 
where in China, that their message of 
Christ crucified for sin may be blessed to 
the saving of many of China’s millions.—Ed. 


China Mission 


THE CROSS. 


We have so long associated the cross 
with the idea of sacrifice that we overlook 
itis value as a symbol of service. This it 
is, however, and thus it may be used if 
only” it is clear that the basis of the truest 
service is sacrifice. Jesus gave his life for 
the world, and this was the greatest possible 
ae that he could have rendered man- 
cind. 


Sacrifice may be regarded as an end in 
itself. When it is so considered, it fails to 
claim for itself a source of power that 
belongs to it by native right. All true 
self-declaration is for an end, which is the 
betterment of the world. 


Sacrifice is justified by the fact that 
through it something is done for the life 
of others. Jesus made the cross the symbol 
at the serving life.—Ex. 
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HOW PETE WAS SAVED. 


“I would like to meet as many of the 
class as are ready for business!” 


The members of the Adult Bibie Class 
who remained looked into the face of the 
leader inquiringly. 

“We've got to do something for Pete Hop- 
kins, men, and we’ve got to do it right off.” 


There was a groan. 

“Now, boys, there isn’t any use groaning. 
We can save Pete, and we’re going to do it.” 

“Where is he, anyhow?” 


“In the coop. I met him last night in the 
barber shop and could see then that he was 
off. I tried to get him to go home and he 
promised to do it; but he did not get there. 
They got him again before he was off the 
block; and just as I was going to bed last 
night they phoned me that he was in the 
coop. Some of them have been lying in 
wait for him ever since he started the last 
time, bound to get him; and they think 
they've done it. But if you fellows will 
stand by we’ll show ’em.” 


“What can we do, Sandy? 
done about the last thing?” 


“Never say that, Ben! The last thing’s 
never done, remember that! We ain’t doing 
our own work. It’s His, and he never gives 
up!” ie 

“Well, what'll we do?’ 

“We've got to get down on our knees first, 
boys. No standing up to pray now; it’s too 
serious for that. And the men obeyed orders 
as if their leader were directing them to 
fix bayonets and get ready to charge. “You 
begin, Tom, and the rest follow. Don’t spin 
it out. Just tell Him we've got to have 
help, or Pete’ll die.” 


Haven’t we 


Those were prayers that went round that 
room; short, sharp and decisive. Sandy 
made the closing petition: 


“Lord, you have heard what the men have 
said. Poor Pete’s in a tight place, and we 
can’t do a thing for him alone. You can 
show us the way and give us the strength 
to follow. We’ll do it, if it leads to the 
cross!” 


To the cross! The men held their breath. 
That meant so much! 


Then Sandy laid out his plans. Some of 
the men had white faces before he was done. 
Why, they never had done such a thing as 
that. How could they? They were ready 
for anything reasonable, but this! And 
there was a time of sifting till the men 
of Gideon were only a handful. 

“T’ll go first, boys. We'll have to fix it 
up with the women-folk. They’ll say they 
can’t do it, but they can; and, boys, they’ll 
do more’n we ever could. 
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Toward evening Sandy was at the lockup. 

“I’d like to see Pete. I’ll tell you how it 
is;” and he leaned down close to the ear of 
the officer and they whispered together for 
some time. Sandy explained that he had 
talked to the judge who committed Pete, and 
the sheriff, and that they were glad to have 
the experiment tried. 

“You'll help us out, won’t you?” 

“T’ll do the best I can, Sandy.” 

“Give me the key, captain. 
his” 

“Way round there; 


Which is 


the last one in that 


corridor.” The officer pointed and stood 
watching as Sandy went on alone. “He's. 
plucky, but I’m afraid he won’t win. Ought 


to, though.” 


There Pete was, sober enough now and so 
shamefaced that he could not meet Sandy’s: 
square look, eye to eye. He had his coat. 
off, for it was warm in the cell. Sandy 
found him lying on his narrow cot. 


“Come, Pete. Get on your coat.” 


The prisoner looked, and wondered what 
was to come next. He had expected a re- 
proof and a sermon, but that was the last. 
thing he ever would get from Sandy Mac- 
Cutcheon. 


“Yes, your coat! I’ve got something for 
you to do. You'll go up to my house. The 
wife’ll be there, and she’ll give you the mes- 
sage. JI’ll stop here till you come back. 
Maybe the man out there’ll try to send you 
back, but you tell him it’s all right and 
go on.” 


Sandy was helping Pete into his coat as 
he said this, and before he knew it, Pete 
was out in the corridor, the door slammed 
fast behind him, while his deliverer was 
looking through the bars after him. 


“Don’t ye stop, now, not if the devil him- 
self is in your way, Pete. Ill know it if 
ye do; and, Pete, remember that I’m here.” 


Here! Here! The word rang through the 
heart of Pete Hopkins every step of the way 
up to the comfortable home of Sandy. 


But up at the house—ah, that was the time 
that tried Pete’s soul! It seemed to him 
he never could touch the bell. He must 
run. This was too much. 


“Remember I’m here.” 


Down in the miserable, foul cell, sitting 
there alone, in his place! No, he never 
could go in there. He must go back and let 
Sandy come up to the house. 


But the door opened and a sweet-faced 
woman looked out at him. Two or three 
little fellows cuddled in her skirts, looking 
up at the man who stood trembling in every 
limb on the steps. 


“You are the man Sandy told us about. 
Come right in. We are expecting you, sir.” 
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And before he knew it, his hat was hanging 
on the rack and he was in the comfortable 
sitting-room. Wasitalladream? It seemed 
to Pete more like that than like a reality. 
And yet it was stamped on his soul to stay 
there as long as he lived. 


He knew he had a bath; that a supper, 
simple yet sweeter than honey, was served, 
he sitting in Sandy’s own place, his head 
bowed while the wife and mother asked the 
blessing, the children shyly peering up into 
his face, but soon gathering trustingly about 
his knees; that there were hymns, in which 
he had to join whether his voice broke or 
not; that at bedtime prayers were said, with 
a cry to God for “the stranger within our 
gates;” that pretty soon he was piloted away 
to bed and left to dream of God and heaven 
and angels, and Sandy, sitting there alone 
in the dark, was the brightest angel of them 
all! Then morning and the same kindly 
treatment all over again, till he could stand 
it no longer, but fairly ran back to the cell. 


It was the agreement that every one of 
the men should take his turn lying in the 
cell for Pete Hopkins, while the prisoner 
should be a guest up at the home. 
were called upon, however, to go through 
the ordeal, and the last three had fairly to 
insist that Pete should go. 


Once or twice Sandy half dragged the un- 
willing man up the street and introduced 
him to the mistress who was to entertain 
him. Always and everywhere only one thing 
was lacking to make his stay like a bit of 
heaven, and that was the iron in his soul, 
that yonder a man sat where he should be 
sitting in the dark! 


At the end of the fifth day Pete met at 


the door Sandy and the man from the class 
who was to lie in the cell. 


“Tm not going to-night, Sandy.” 
“Not going?” 
“No, I’m not.” 


“There's fifteen more of the men that are 
ready to take your place, Pete. And we could 
get a whole lot more, I’m sure. And then 
we wouldn’t be doing anything like what's 
been done for us.” 


The voice was mellow and pleading, and 
Pete understood. 


“They won’t have to do it, Sandy. They'll 
see when I’m through here, if they’ll give 
me a chance. I didn’t think you fellows 
meant it when you said you cared for me. 


It just ran off like water from a duck’s back. 
Now I know.” 


“And you’d like a chance, Pete?” 
“When I’m done here.” 


“Well, you’re done now. 
get your chance.” 


Sandy did as he said he would, S$ 
did Pete. wna e? 


I'll see that you 
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THE BOOZE FIGHTER. 


Watch him— 


There he goes, clothes shiny at the seams, 
uncleaned hat and shoes slouchy. He slips 
into the side door of the saloon. 


You can fancy the barkeeper knows him. 
He pushes a bottle of “all sorts’—cheap 
whiskey over the counter. With trembling 
hand the booze fighter pours out “three 
fingers.” 


It goes down hard. He tries a time or 
two to lift it, his stomach protesting, and 
finally takes it in both hands. Once down 
there is a long convulsive shudder, and he 
gasps for a very little water for a “chaser.” 


Inside of three minutes he is out of the 
saloon. Looking about him, he shuffles down 
the street—until the bracer having given 
the desired shock to his heart muscles, sends 
out the poisoned blood to the extremities. 
Then he straightens up. 


He is another man now. Unbuttoning 
his coat, he puts his hat on the back of his 
head, his thumbs into his vest and smiles. 
Life is good again. And he begins to dream 
his dreems of reform, of domestic happi- 
ness, of business prosperity, of peace and 
plenty. 

But—his business is gone. His friends 
are gone. His vitality is gone. The whisky 
that is in him gives him a brief, false sense 
of strength, and he mumbles his protesta- 
tions about “bracing up” and being a man. 
This until the force of the drink is spent. 


What is the matter. The man is poison2d! 
If the modern laboratory reveals anything 
for sure it reveals the fact that in whatever 
shape, always and everywhere, alcohol is a 
poison. 


It does not, cannot produce a strength of 
body or mind—only apparent, seeming 
strength. And its reactions are deadly. 


The man is poisoned. Under the specious 
plea of being able to drink-or-let-it-alone he 
has deliberately, systematically, poisoned 
himself. And each continued dose of poison 
gives cumulative force. 


“Tlk take the cure.” Poor sodden brain 
—that is its last resort. But suppose the 
alcohol poison really is eliminated from the 
blood? Suppose the awful craving has been 
taken temporarily away? Only the shell of 
body and soul is left and then— 

What of the vitiated will power? And 
who will give back youth, vitality, friends, 
business ability? 


Good habits are not made on birthdays 
nor Christian character at the New Year. 
The workshop of character is every-day life. 
The uneventful and commonplace hour is 
where the battle is lost or won.—Dr. Bab- 
cock. 
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INFANT REGENERATION. 

By Rev. J. FRASER CAMPBELL, D.D. 

(Our missionary in Central India., 


One of the most ruinous lies of the great 
deceiver has been that religion is only for 
the grown up. The sedateness of age has 
been confused with piety, and the fun and 
frolic of youth with religious indifference. 
But the staid old cow is no more godly than 
its frolicsome calf. And the laughing child 
may be nearer God than its parent, sobered 
by the stress and sorrows of life. 


In fact, it is far easier for the child than 
for the aged to turn from sin and yield in 
trustful love to God. The great majority 
of true lovers of God have become so before 
they were out of their teens, and very many 
of them while yet under twelve. 


Important as it is to keep in mind the 
absolute necessity, for every member of our 
fallen race, of regeneration by the Holy 
Spririt of God, and to recognize that the true 
Christian is “born not of blocd, nor of the 
will of flesh nor of the will of man, but of 
God,” this is vastly different from suppos- 
ing that God’s Spirit is tied in His opera- 
tion to the development of the human brain. 
Of John.it was announced that he should 
“be filled with the Holy Ghost even trom 
his mother’s womb.” 


Even one case is. sufficient to show the 
possibility of unconscious infants being the 
subjects of the work of the Holy Spirit and 
being dwelt in by Him. Thank God, there 
have been many children of godly parenis 
who have shown the evidences of the Holy 
Spirit’s regenerating work from their earli- 
est days. And since it is possible, why 
should it not be true of every child of be- 
lieving parents? 


When an awakened soul comes to Christ 
for salvation, his prayer is not that he may 
be saved sometime in the future, but that 
he may be saved now. His faith grasps at 
such words as “Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation,’ “Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out; 
and he begins to rejoice in the assurance, 
based on the truthfulness of Christ, that, 
as he has come to Christ, Christ has re- 
ceived him now. 


Similarly, it is is privilege and duty to 
bring to Christ his infant child, dear to him 
as his own soul, and ask Christ to receive 
and save the child, not after ten or fifteen 
or twenty years, but now, and to rejoice in 
the assurance that God fulfils his promise to 
be “a God unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee.” 


This is as far as the poles apart from 
thinking that the child is Christian merely 
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because its parents are, or that it has be- 
come one merely by baptism. It is simply 
the exercise on behalf of the child of the 
same faith in Christ, as a present Saviour, 
which the parents had previously exercised 
on their own behalf. 


Nor must the parents think that all is 
done when they have thus brought their 
child to Christ and claimed Him to be its 
present Saviour. Just as after its natural 
birth it required to be fostered, nourished 
and watched over with the utmost care, 
through years of its development, so is it 
with its spiritual life. It must still be 
prayed for, carefully and continually nour- 
ished with the sincere milk of the Word 
and gradually with the strong meat of the 
word as its capacity increases, watched over, 
guarded from injury, upheld in its weak- 
ness, steadied as it begins to walk, lifted 
up when it has fallen, warned and admon- 
ished and rebuked. 


In all the history of the Christian church 
for about thirty years, recorded in the Acis 
of the Apostles, there is no mention of the 
conversion of any of the grown up children 
of the thousands who were themselves con- 
verted at the beginning of that period. Nor 
do we find the Apostles in any of their 
epistles congratulating the churches, or the 
individual Christians to whom they wrote, 
on such a happy event. Is not this signi- 
ficant? 

If all believers now recognized and lived 
up to their privilege and duty—to bring 
their infants, in faith, to Christ for imme- 
diate salvation, and then to “nurture them 
in the chastening and admonition of the 
Lord,” what would be the result, on the 
family, on the church, on the world? 


THE ENERGY OF PEACE. 


Our peace can best prove itself when 
everything round about us is calculated to 
destroy our peace. Peace never requires 
certain external circumstances to bring it 
to pass’. 


And it is not a passive thing; on the 
contrary, true peace calls for supernatural 
energy, power that is fairly dynamic in 
its irresistible controling and achieving. 

It has been well said that ‘“‘Peace is not 
death. Peace is life. Peace is activity. 
Peace is momentum without friction.” 


We may, if we will, fairly exult in the 
joy of an inner peace that defies the tur- 
moil, stress, aggravation, and conflict that 
may be going on around us, yet that is 
impotent to disturb by a hair’s breadth the 
“peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing,’’ and which is guarding our 


hearts and our thoughts in Christ Jesus. 
—Ex. 
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TWO MOTHERS AND THEIR BOYS. 


In a western city there lived a wealthy 
family. The eldest son was leaving home 
for an eastern college. The night before lie 
went away his mother and he were having 
a last confidential chat, when she suddenly 
asked him to make her a promise. 


“What is it, mother?” he inquired. 


“That you will not play cards for money, 
my son.” 


The boy hesitated. 


“Mother,” he said at length, “I wish you 
would not ask for a promise, for if I make 
one I shall have to keep it.” 


Still she urged, and finally he agreed, with 
the stipulation that she would promise him 
rot to play cards for prizes. ‘‘We’ll make a 
bargain, then,” he said gaily, and they 
pledged their word. 


The student returned at Christmas for the 
holidays, and the first words he said after 
the merry greetings were over were: “Mo- 
ther, ’ve kept my word.’ But no response 
came. “Mother, don’t you hear what I’m 
telling you? I’ve kept my promise.” Again 
no answer—only an embarrassed silence. 

“Mother,” once more the boy spoke, “I’ve 
kept my word—have you kept yours?” And 
that mother had no answer to make, for 
she had broken her word given her boy 
that last night at home! 


Never more could he be ‘“mother-sure.” 
His confidence in the one of all others whose 
influence was the strongest was gone. 


God in His goodness did not suffer the 
boy’s life to be wrecked by the mother’s 
act. He was too fine a character for that. 
But he said he was never quite the same 
again; something he had depended upon had 
gone out of him—some cable that should 
have held, snapped. 


In contrast to this failure comes the re- 
membrance of another mother whose _in- 
fluence and love were all that held her poor, 
weak, erring son from ruin. He was past 
middle age when I knew him. He had 
thrown away most of his splendid oppor- 
tunities, and had so alienated his wife’s ef- 
fections that she and her children had left 
him; in fact, he had wrecked his life, and 
apparently had little left to live for. 


But, outlasting all the wrecks of time und 
sin was his mother’s love and confidence 
in her wayward son. Though hundreds of 
miles away, her strong influence swayed 
him. Almost daily letters passed between 
his “sweetheart” as he called her, and him- 
self. She understood his poor, weak nature, 
but she also knew his fine traits, and she 
had confidence in him to the last, and he- 
fore he died she had that assurance that it 
was well with her “boy.” 
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Said a poor boy away from home and liv- 
ing in a large city: “If mothers only knew 
how their prayers for their poor, foolish 
boys held them back from so many sins, and 
were all the time drawing their sons away 
from ruin—if mothers only understood it, 
I tell you they would keep at it.” 


What faith that poor fellow had in his 
mother’s prayer! He was not a Christian, 
and at that time may have been feeding 
his hungry soul on the “husks,” but under 
his sinful life lay the consciousness of the 
“father’s house,” waiting to welcome him 
back, and of the love and prayers that would 
never fail him while life lasted.—Selected. 


UNSEEN COMPANY IN CHURCH. 


What a congregation the minister would 
have if he could behold the invisible com- 


panions of those whose faces he sees! The 


busy matron is often accompanied by an 
uninvited maid or dressmaker, who dis- 
tracts her mind with troublesome ques- 
tions. The dealer in real estate has per- 
haps brought a business acquaintance who 
occupies no room in the pew but fills the 
time with discussing sales. 


But there are many among the unseen 


audience who may well be welcomed there. 


A wife brings in her heart the husband 
who cannot be induced to come in person, 
and a mother brings her willful boy. 
These hearts are full of tender, pleading 
prayers that rise like incense through all 
the service. 


And there are some who bring with 
them those who will never worship in 
eartuly courts again—faces that are only 
in memory now, voices that are lifted else- 
where in higher praise, and these add 
blessed, grateful associations to the hour. 
In every church gathers not only the seen 
but the unseen company who yet have their 
influence on the service. 


TO-DAY. 


This little strip of light 
*Twixt night and night 
Let me keep bright 
To-day! 


And let no fumes of yesterday 
Nor shadows of to-morrow 
Bedim with sorrow 

To-day! 


I take this gift of heaven 
As simply as ’tis given; 
And if to-morrow shall be sad, 
Or never comes at all, I’ve had 
At least 
To-day! 
—Sel. 
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A GOOD RULE AS TO DANCING. 
Dr. FRANCIS E. CLARKE. 


To many of us old-fashioned folk, the 
whole question comes under the method of 
settlement of such matters which St. Paul 
proposed, “If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth.”’ 


Most Christian people refuse to drink in- 
toxicants because of the influence which 
they might thus exert, though they may 
feel that they are themselves in no danger 
of becoming inebriates. 


The danger of the dance is surely quite 
as great as the danger of the wine glass. 
Probably not one in ten of the young men 
who in their homes are brought up to 
drink wine or beer will become drunkards. 
Perhaps not one in ten of those who are 
brought up to dance will become habitués 
of the low dance hall, which is next door 
to the brothel, and usually leads there. 


But do we not owe something to the one- 
tenth who are not strong enough to resist 
temptation, either of the intoxicant or of 
the dance? 


The latter acts as a genuine intoxicant 
to many boys and girls. I have had some- 
thing to do with young people during the 
last forty years, and I have heard the con- 
fessions of both boys and girls that the 
“respectable dance” was their first down- 
ward step. More have told me this than 
that the first glass of intoxicating liquor 
was the beginning of their downfall. Why, 
I ask again, should not St. Paul’s rule apply 
in Christian homes to the dance as well 
as to intoxicants? 


It is absurd to say that those who learn 
to dance in the parlor with their own par- 
ticular friends will never care to dance any- 
where else. In these days of high school 
dances and of summer resort dances, it is 
a practical certainty that those who dance 
anywhere will dance there as well; and 
any one who knows the rottenness of some 
of the boys and young men who are found 
at these dances, both in high schools and 
at summer resorts, would shrink from 
having their daughters so much as meet 
them, much less join them in the close 
familiarity of the dance. 


The “respectable dance” leads to the 
brothel as the first glass of liquor leads to 
the saloon and a drunkard’s grave. Not 
every time, of course, perhaps not once in 
ten times; though I believe the proportion 
is much larger than this; but do we not 
owe something to the weak or passionate 
young man or woman who is intoxicated 
by the dance? 


If I could print some of the confessions 
of young men that have come to my ears, 
of the passions excited and of the fight for 
purity made the harder, I do not think 
there would be so many advocates of the 
“respectable dance.” 
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“TOO MUCH SOCIOLOGY.” 


My friend Mr. Helpful—helpful, alas, no 
longer!—used to engage in unobtrusive but 
remarkably effective forms of service in con- 
nection with his local church mission. His 
means were limited and his business hours 
long, yet he found time to take a kindly and 
personal interest in several poor families. 

His methods were ideal—-personal friend- 
ship and tactful, humble advice and in- 
fluence. In his quiet way he succeded in re- 
claiming several vicious lads, putting shift- 
less families in the way of thrift and indus- 
try, and adding a considerable number of 
promising folk to the roll of the Mission. 


There came a day, however, when an en- 
thusiastic friend dragged him off to a con- 
ference upon the present social and reli- 
gious condition of the people. When I saw 
him again six months afterwards he was 
surrounded by blue-books and _ forbidding- 
looking manuals. 


I asked him how his families were doing. 


He fixed a flat and vacant stare upon me, 
and then informed me that such “fragmen- 
tary efforts of amelioration” were worse 
than useless. These questions, he said dully, 
as if repeating a lesson, could only be dealt 
with adequately in a statesmanlike manner 
and on the national scale. He wondered 
how he had ever ventured to approach a 
poor family in his previous state of ignor- 
ance; never again would he do until he had 
mastered the shelf-full of books which he in- 
sisted upon showing me in detail. 


Well, you may say Helpful is an abnor- 
mal case. That may be; and it means that 
he is typical of an abnormal Church—a 
Church so impressed with the magnitude of 
“problems” that she will do everything ex- 
cept tackle them actively. 


We have hundreds of men and women 
who can state problems with admirable pre- 
ciseness and lucidity, but who do not know 
how to love a neglected child, to back up 
a tempted man, or to comfort and stay a 
woman in her trouble. 


And the Church as a whole has grown 
very wise and eloquent regarding “the 
masses,” but has largely forgotten the Divine 
art of calling the sheep one by one—the 
only way in which they ever will be “called” 
at all—In The Missionary Record of the 
U. F. Church of Scotland. 


Kindly words, sympathizing attentions, 
watchfulness against wounding men’s sen- 
sitiveness—these cost very little, but they 
are priceless in value-——F. W. Robertson. 


That which the world needs to-day is to 
be brought into touch, into vital contact with 
Christ through His followers.—John Pen- 
man. 
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A DON’T FOR S. S. TEACHERS. 
Don’t Trifle With Your Task. 
By Amos R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D. 


A trifler in any occupation is a blot on 
the face of creation, but the Sunday-school 
teacher who is a trifler is a blot of the deep- 
est dye. 

No task is more important than his. It 
pierces to the profoundest concerns of life 
It reaches the loftiest human interests and 
possibilities. It extends to the farthest re- 
gions of eternity. 

To trifle with an employment that in- 
volves the spiritual life of any soul is the 
most dastardly of all follies. Better dance 
with nailed shoes in a powdermill. Better 
make war with no plan of campaign. Bet- 
ter give sick men the first medicine that 
comes to hand. 


And yet it is to be feared that not a few 
Sunday-school teachers go before their 
classes every Sunday with only the slightest 
preparation, mental and spiritual, for their 
holy and momentous work. They would 
not with so little preparation bake a pan 
of biscuits or cut. out a shirt waist. 


They have glanced over the Bible passage, | 


as given isolated in the Quarterly. They 
have read the Quarterly’s questions and 
have discovered that they can easily answer 
them. And that is all they have done. 


They have not prayed over the lesson, 
that they may have the promised illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 


They have not begun their preparation a 
week in advance, that they may have seven 
days of meditation upon it, seven days for 
the clarifying of ideas, enrichment of 
thought, and fullness of illustration that 
are essential for good teaching. 


They have not gone to the teachers’ helps 
within their reach, but have egotistically 
concluded that they know enough to teach 
children without any study. As if one could 
ever know enough for the teaching of child- 
ren! 

They have not, after this generous study- 
ing, carefully formed a plan for their teach- 
ing, a shrewd, bright, fresh plan, that will 
arouse the attention of the class and hold 
it to the end. The lesson is to be taught 
in the same old fashion that was common- 
place and threadbare the very second Sun- 
day they used it. 


Ah, teacher, take pride in your task! It 
is the greatest work in the world, this mak- 
ing of eternal character! 


Stand in awe of your task, teacher! It 
is your test as well as your task. By it 
your character, and not merely your pupils’, 
rises or falls. 
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Magnify your task, teacher! You can 
show as much skill in teaching a dozen ten- 
year-old boys or girls as Agassiz did in 
teaching the seniors at Harvard. All peda- 


‘gogical principles come into play. All men- 


tal resources may be utilized. All spiritual 
powers, even the most exalted, may be 
brought to bear. 


Trifling with your Sunday-school teach- 
ing does not make it a trifle—you can never 
do that; but it makes you a trifle. With 
every noble opportunity tossed aside you 
are tossing away some portion of your own 
character. And, on the other hand, every 
noble opportunity nobly seized and used, 
builds a finer nobility into your own soul, 
strengthens and inspires you for still grand- 
er living—The Westminster Teacher. 


PULPIT SCOLDING. 


It is a very reprehensible habit, and with- 
out any sort of justification. What we mean 
by a scolding preacher is the man who 
stands in his pulpit frequently, and before 
his prayer-meeting often, and complains and 
finds fault with his people for not attend- 
ing church and prayer-meeting services. 


Of course empty pews are very discour- 
aging to the faithful preacher, but this is 
not sufficient excuse for him to lambast and 
fuss at the few who are present. Those who 
need his rebukes and criticisms are not 
present to receive their castigation, and 
those who are faithful and are doing their 
duty do not need it and do not deserve it. 

The scolding preacher will possibly find 
the cause of the empty seats in himself and 
not in his congregation.—Texas ‘Christian 
Advocate.” 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


The good old custom of family prayer is 
in danger of dying out in our cities. Thea- 
tres, clubs and other attractions outside the 
home keep members of the family away 
until late in the evening, and, arriving home 
at various hours, they think they are doing 
well if each individual separately can rush 
through a short prayer before retiring. 
Modern city life has almost, if not altoge- 
ther, destroyed one of the most beautiful 
practices of a former generation. 


A great many of the best men of the pres- 
ent day owe their strong faith and their 
steadfastness in religion to family prayers 
when they were young. It impressed upon 
them the importance of prayer and taught 
them the beauty of union in the worship 
of God. 


Private devotions are all very well, but if 
devotion is left to the choice of the indivi- 
dual, the young will soon grow careless; and 
one who is careless in prayer soon grows 
careless about other duties of religion.”— 
Sel. 
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THE FIERY CROSS. 
A Story from an Old Scottish Ballad. 


Roderick Dhu, outlawed chieftain of Clan 
Alpine, had vowed vengeance on the King, 
and his retainers watched in silence as, 
broadsword in hand, his face dark with 
passion, he strode the narrow shore. 


At length he gave command: “Make 
ready the Fiery Cross.” 


Quickly they gathered wood for a fire, 
and of yew that waved over the graves of 
Alpine’s chiefs, Brian the Hermit made a 
slender cross. 


He lighted its ends in the flame and 
quenched them in the warm blood of a 
goat. Then holding the cross aloft to 
heaven, he invoked upon him who, claiming 
share in Alpine’s blood, should see that 
dread sign and fail to follow, a curse of 
fire, famine, infamy and woe forever. 


At the words, the clansmen shook their 
naked daggers in the air and beating their 


rude shields cried, “Woe to the traitor, 
woe!” 


Roderick Dhu took the cross and giving 
it to his henchman, said: 


“Speed, Malise, speed, 
The muster-place be Lamrick mead. 
Instant the time, speed, Malise, speed!” 


Before the boat the oarsmen rowed so 
fast could touch the shore, the messenger 
had leaped and gone. Breasting steep hill- 
sides, jumping from crag to crag, scramb- 
ling down the cliffs, stopping not for food 
nor drink, over bog and morass, across 
roaring torrents, through glen and cove 
and forest of the wild Highland country, 
he sped. 


And as he held up the cross and named 
the place and time, each man or boy of 
Alpine clan looked but once, then hasted 
to the muster-place. The fisherman left 
his line, the smith his forge, the mower 
dropped his scythe, the herdsman left his 
flock, the plowman stopped short in the fur- 
row, and the huntsman, hot on the trail of 
the deer, turned back. 


Still Malise sped, till spent at last, he 
drew near Duncraggan, his labor done; 
from here Duncan would speed the sign. 


But sounds of mourning filled the air. 
Duncan, the chief, lay low upon his bier. 
The henchman burst into the hall. Stand- 
ing by the dead, he held high the blood- 
smeared cross and above the wild wail of 
the coronach, he cried: 


“The muster-place is Lamrick mead, 
Instant the time, speed, clansmen, speed!” 


they gazed, then Angus, 
sprang forth and 


One moment 
young son of Duncan, 
seized the fatal sign. 

“Alas!” his mother cried, but her eyes 
flashed fire. “Yet speed thee forth like 
Dunean’s son!” 

A last look the boy gave his father, dash- 
ed away his tears and ran. Over dale and 
hill, on moor and fen the summons passed 
till young Angus came to a black and swol- 
len stream. 

On the other side was Norman, heir of 
Armandave, who must speed the Cross. Into 
the dark waters he plunged. Again and 
again they bore him under, till gasping, 
almost lost, he struggled to the bank. What 
mattered it that Norman, all bonneted and 
plumed, was coming from his bridal? 
Angus, dripping, thrust the cross into his 
hand. “Speed, Norman, speed!” 


Norman looked upon. his lovely bride, 
yet dared not look again, but sped him 
with the Fiery Cross. From hidden fast- 
nesses and wild glens ‘hey came, stooped 
and white haired sire and boy from his 
mother’s side, till at Lamrick mead they 
stood: 

“Owning no tie but to their clan. 


No oath but by their chieftain’s hand, 
No law but Roderick Dhu’s command.” 


They are far away, those days of chiefs 
and clans and eagle crests, of border raids 
and highland wars. 


Yet even now across the dim spaces of 
the years, they call to us; and the clang 
of broad-swords, flutter of tartans, emblems 
of oak and heather, the wail of the pipes 
thrill us still. 

They lie now in Highland glens; over 
their low heads wave the shadow of pine 
and yew; neither war’s alarm nor fatal 
sign shall wake them from their sleep. 

Do they shame us, those rude clansmen 
who kept their faith to their chieftain—so 
pure and true? 

Christ calls you, boys, to-day—the sign a 
Cross. Who speeds it now among you? 
They wait that sign in dark places of the 
earth, strongholds of sin, haunts of want 
and sorrow; they wait it, the immigrant 
thousands, thronging poor of the cities, 
lonely poor of the mountains. Sick of soul 
and sick of body, they wait the coming of 
the Cross which maketh all things new. 

Ministers, doetors, teachers, mechanics, 
knights of business—their sign the Cross— 
their battle the service of mankind,—speed 
there any among you, boys? Till from the 
farthest coast to the last frontier and shores 
of inland seas men shall lift up their eyes 
and looking on the Cross, follow the Prince 
of Peace.—In the Missionary Survey. 
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SOME “AWFUL” EXPERIENCES. 
Of a “Little-Lady-Visitor”’ in India. 


. “What is that smell?” exclaimed a Little- 
Lady-Visitor landing in Bombay. 

“Tt is the smell of India,’ said old lady 
missionary—‘made up of the perspiration 
of unwashed bodies plus filthy garments, 
cooking food, rancid ghee, spices, filth, tan- 
ning hides, dead animals lying about in the 
sun, etce., etc. 


“But is it always this way?” 


“Oh, no, often worse, as in our summer 
zenana visiting in the narrow, crowded, 
filthy streets. You see there are practically 
no ‘sanitary improvements’ in India, and 
in the extreme heat of summer—but let us 
take this coming vehicle!” 


Seated within it Little-Lady-Visitor sud- 
denly whispered, with horrified gaze fixed 
upon the driver, “Why doesn’t he wash his 
garments? They are unspeakable.” 


“I asked a coolie that,’ said young lady 
missionary, and he showed me two pice in 
his hand, saying, ‘If I spend this for soap, 
what will I eat? I can live without clean 
clothes but not without food.” 


“Well, let them wash without soap,’ be- 
gan Little-Lady-Visitor, but Old-Missionary 
asked quickly, “In that?’ and pointed to a 
tank they were passing, muddy, stagnant, 
and covered with green slime. 


“See, some are washing in it, and some 
are bathing, but even with soap, how could 
the clothes get clean in such stuff? 


And the ponds where the villagers wash 
are worse still, for all the village animals 
bathe in them too.”—‘Go on, mother—here 
are two pice, but go on quickly!” 

“What ailed that woman’s face?” 
Little-Lady-Visitor, curiously. 


asked 


“Small-pox,” laconically responded her 
companion. 
“Oh, dear! Why was she out here in 


the street, exposing everyone?” 


“My dear,’ explained Old-Missionary a 
bit wearily, “India knows nothing of con- 
tagion. Disease, whether trivial or fatal, 
is a matter of fate. See, here is more 
small-pox—and that may be a plague case 
that they are carrying along—this is the 
season for it. And so the contagion spreads, 
and people die like sheep, whole families 
and whole villages being wiped out. Yes, 
give that poor fellow a bakshish if you 
choose, he’s blind.” 


“There seem to be so many blind people 
here in Bombay,” remarked Little-Lady- 
Visitor. 

“Yes, and everywhere else in India,” re- 
plied Old-Missionary simply, “the heat, the 
dust and glare of India’s grassless, alkaline 
plains, the filth and the contagion-carrying 
flies, the utter ignorance and lack of the 
simplest remedies, coupled with the awful 
treatment they do sometimes give—of 
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course there is every kind of eye trouble 
and much blindness. I knew of one boy 
who was blinded by a well-meant applica- 
tion of molasses and red pepper to his sore 
eyes.” 

“How awful!” 
Visitor faintly. 


exclaimed Little-Lady- 


They traveled along in silence until, 
passing a mud hut, Little-Lady-Visitor ask- 
ed, “What is that in cakes piled up all 
over that yard, and set on the wall of that 
mud house?’ ’ 


“Just cakes of dried manure, which the 
people of this land, of few trees and ex- 
pensive wood, are glad enough to use for 
fuel. That child you see is making cakes 
of it, and pasting it on the wall of the 
house to dry.” 

“And they cook with that stuff!” exclaim- 
ed the  Little-Lady-Visitor. “And the 
flies!”.... 


A sudden halting of the bony horse re- 
vealed the fact that the harness had broken. 
Old-Missionary proposed, “Let’s step into 
this courtyard near by and talk to these 
women until the driver patches things up.” 


The low-caste women, shy at first, soon 
became friendly, and a surprising number 
of them, young and old, with children and 
infirm old men, gathered, and Old-Mission- 
ary had her audience. 


Presently Little-Lady-Visitor whispered: 
“There are so many people here, I fear we 
are interrupting some sort of gathering.” 


“Oh, no,’ said Young-Missionary, wisely, 
“all these live right here in this mud court- 
yard—these and more too, for the men are 
off at work and perhaps some of the 
women.” 


“But there seems to be only one hut— 
how can they all live here?” 


“Oh, they eat and spin and work outside 
in fair weather, and at night they all hud- 
dle in on the beds or the ground. But no 
windows and only one door, and that shut 
—think of the ventilation. No wonder 
that tuberculosis and other unmentionable 
forms of disease are common, all ages and 
sexes packed in together!” 


Little-Lady-Visitor had edged nearer the 
door. ‘What is that over in that dark 
corner?” she said, “why, it’s a cow.” 


“Oh, yes, cows, sheep, buffaloes, goats, 
chickens, all live in with the family and 
add to the din, filth, bad air and vermin 
in the little room. 
I remember once when I was studying with 
my Munshi, a dignified, educated Hindu, 
after a few uneasy movements he eaught 
an insect in his garment. I told him to 
step outside and kill it, but his reproachful 
reply was, ‘Its little life is dear to it.” 


The party again seated themselves in the 
vehicle. ‘Tell me what such people eat,” 
said the Visitor. 
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“What’s the use?” exclaimed Old-Mission- 
ary. “You simply cannot realize the pover- 
ty of their diet. Coarse flour bread, either 
alone or with greens and pulse, is the 
staple. In many sections rice takes the 
place of bread. And this is the food of 
millions of people. 


“Of course the wealthy add fruit, meat, 
sweets, etc., but those of the lower castes 
practically never get meat, unless some sick 
animal dies or they manage to poison some 
enemy’s cow. Butcher’s meat costs too 
much for families who live on from two to 
four dollars a month. 


“Tt is bad enough in health,” Old-Mis- 
sionary went on sorrowfully, “to have such 
inadequate food—for we know that count- 
less multitudes never experience the sensa- 
tion of a satisfied stomach—but in sickness 
it is utterly awful! It breaks my heart to 
think of those whose lives could be saved 
if they could but get milk, eggs, and plain, 
strengethening food—but how can they? We 
help those we can, and the rest die! Poor 
little starved babies!” 


“Tell her about the drinking water too,” 
quietly suggested Young-Missionary. 


“That’s worse yet. The village people 
drink from their pond. They bathe and 
wash clothes in it and animals stand in it 
for the sake of the coolness. Others drink 
from the wells, which are often alkaline 
and open at the top. So leaves, dirt, dust, 
sticks and worse things fall in. 


“At one of our camps the water was so 
bad that we investigated and discovered 
that a cat had fallen into the village well 
some days before! The people proceeded to 
cleanse the water by pouring into the well 
a small vial of sacred Ganges’ water, 
brought by some pious Hundu who had re- 
turned from a pilgrimage to Benares! After 
this, despite the carcass within, the water 
was ‘pure.’ ” 


“But Ganges water to purify it with!” 
groaned Young-Missionary. “Why, when we 
visited Benares, we saw not only dying 
people, stood up or laid down in the ‘sacred 
depths of Mother Ganges’ to die, but corpses 
actually floating in it, and the ashes of the 
pious brought from afar continually sifted 
into it—why, the river was turbid with 
filth!” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that in the Hindu re- 
ligion often the holiest beliefs, rites, prac- 
tices and people are the filthiest,” returned 
Old-Missionary. 


Here let us leave them, dear reader, re- 
membering that what Little-Lady-Visitor 
has learned in her first day in India is a 
very trifle compared with the whole un- 
writable, unpublishable truth!—By a lady 
missionary in Woman’s Missionary Maga- 
zine of the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 


Remember, in your prayers, the mis- 
sionaries who labor among these people. 
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THE MAN WHO GAVE HIS OX. 


In a country district of Korea a little 
band of Christians were building a church, 
but they lacked fifteen dollars to complete 
the last payment for the logs and plaster. 


For a long time the building stood half 
finished, when an earnest young man named 
Pai Ni I] became so burdened about it he 
could scarcely sleep or eat. His possessions 
were few; only a small piece of ground, a 
bullock, and the little mud hut in which 
he lived. 


One morning after prayer he visited a 
neighbor, but soon returned and led away 
the bullock to his friend’s house, who gave 
him in exchange fifteen dollars. The little 
church was finished, and the villagers for 
and near came to hear of the living God, 
and great blessing came upon all. 


Springtime came, and the farmers began 
to plow their fields; but what about Pai Ni 
Il, who was without his bullock? He and 
his brother got into the traces and drew 
the plow, while his old father held the 
handles, and faithfully did they toil all 
all through the long season.—Ex. 


THE UNFAIR PRONOUN. 


“You were not at the art exhibition this 
morning,” said the departing caller plea- 
santly to Margaret, as the girl and Aunt 
Hannah stood in the doorway for the part- 
ing word. 

“No,” Margaret laughed. “Mother is 
away to-day, and I had dinner to prepare, 
dishes to wash and rooms to put in erder. 
It was housekeeping instead of art.” 


“Which was probably quite as educational 
as pictures,” smiled the friend with an 
admiring glance at the bright, capable 
young person before her. “Your mother 
is fortunate in having such a daughter to 
leave in charge.” 


“T thought Alice helped you with all that 
work to-day?” said Aunt Hannah, a trifle 
sharply, as the door closed. 


“So she did,’ answered Margaret with 
a touch of surprise in her tone. “Alice 
always helps, of course, when she is at 
home.” 


“Then why didn’t you say ‘we’ instead 
of ‘I’? questioned the older woman gravely. 
“Child, there are a good many people honest 
in other things who are not honest when 
it comes to giving credit where it belongs.” 


Margaret’s face fiushed. She thought 


‘ Aunt Hannah overparticular in making a 


fault out of a mere bit of thoughtlessness, 
and then it suddenly occurred to her that 
this special form of thoughtlessness had 
been growing into a habit with her lately. 
How would she have liked it if she had 
heard Alice so airily taking credit for all 
their day of hard work togéther?—Sel. 
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A FAMILY OF THIEVES. 


“Mr. Burke is wasting his time making 
us repeat the Commandments in Sunday 
School: as if any of us were tempted to 
kill or steal!” said Stella. 


“The Highth Commandment is at least 
often strained in this family,’ answered 
grandmother quietly. 


“Mother, if you have seen the children 
doing anything of that kind, you ought to 
have told me,’ spoke up Mr. Gordon. 

“T did not say the children were the 
only transgressors,” replied grandmother 
laughing. 

Mr. Gordon coloured. Had grandmother 
been down to his store, and had her puri- 
tanical ideas been shocked over the weigh- 
ing of brown paper with sugar, or some 
other little advantage allowed to the seller? 


“I am sure I do not steal,’ said Stella, 
emphatically. 

“Grandmother, keep a record of every 
time we break the Highth Commandment 
the coming week,” suggested Mrs. Gordon. 
“On Saturday evening you shall read it, 
and the one who offends most must buy the 
kitchen clock I need.” Each of the Gordon 
family was willing to buy a clock if con- 
victed of stealing. 


On Saturday evening they gathered. 


“T have not been with each one of you 
every moment, so I can give only a few 
things I have seen. These will, no doubt, 
remind you of other things in which you 
have broken the Highth Commandment,” 
said grandmother, producing a large note- 
book, with a smile at her doubting audi- 
ence. 


“To begin with Stella: I noticed two 
Sunday School books, the kind everyone 
wants, in her closet, and a song book on 
the piano, marked: ‘For the Sunday School 
room only.’ ” 

“Tl’ve always forgotten to return them,” 
interrupted Stella. 


“Yes, you have the handkerchief Hattie 
left, which is in the wash every week,” 
continued grandmother. 


“Then you stopped practising on Monday 
to talk a half-hour to Lizzie, stealing time 
from music. 


“You forgot to give your mother that im- 
portant message, and took an _ afternoon 
from her when she went out to see about 
it, and got that headache, which took an- 
other half-day and a dollar to the doctor, 
besides the medicine, and you took away 
your mother’s patience, when she found all 
this came from your neglect.” 


“QO grandmother!” 

“When you took your mother’s new veil 
and lost it—” 

“And my new lead pencil,” interrupted 
Ben, who was rather enjoying his positive 
little sister’s discomfort. 


“On Thursday you broke into my room 
as I was falling into a sleep, and stole a 
much-needed rest from me,” went on grand- 
mother with a smile. 


“Put down the nights her cousin stays, 
and they keep us all awake until midnight, 
talking and giggling,’ added Ben. 


“You may take some of these samples to 
yourself Ben, and, with her neglect of the 
HKighth Commandment, Stella has often been 
very helpful and sweet to us all; so I pass 
to your own private record.” 


“Besides the stolen books in your room, 
I saw a silk umbrella which had another 
name than Ben on it.” 


“I mean to take that back,’ murmured 
the culprit. 


“T believe that excuse would not hold in 
court,” replied grandmother. “On Monday 
evening I have recorded that my grandson 


“boasted that the car was so crowded the 


conductor had failed again to ask for his 
fare.” 


“But, grandmother, he is paid for col- 
lecting fares.” 


“Your ‘Thou shalt not steal’ has nothing 
to do with the conductor’s duty to his em- 
ployer,’ went on grandmother in a tone 
very severe for her. 


“The next evening when company came, 
the cake saved for supper was gone, and 
your mother thought Bettie must have 
eaten it, while I saw a tall young man slip 
away from the cake box.” 


“A fellow can’t starve,” murmured Ben, 
hanging down his head. 


“It is only a question whether the cake 
is made for the lunch or the family tea, 
which makes taking it right or wrong,” 
went on grandmother. 


“Then the mornings you were late for 
breakfast I heard busy Bettie say it took 
the best of the morning getting your break- 
fast and clearing up after you.” 


“Ben has nearly bankrupted us all, if 
you are going to consider the times we 
have all waited for him,’ laughed his 
father. 


“Two evenings he stole the time from 
his lessons to read a foolish story, and will 
probably steal some of the Sabbath to get 
those lessons. 


“Ben took his father’s good temper when 
he took his cuff buttons without asking, 
and his mother’s when he took the new 
magazine and lost it, and his grandmother’s 
when he took her new church paper to wrap 
up a package, and thus stole part of her 
Sunday reading,’ read grandmother from 
her note book. 


“I’m sorry I took your paper,” murmured 
Ben who was really a good-hearted boy. 
“Anyway you haven’t anything against 
mamma, for she gives up to everyone.” 


“That’s her worst fault,’ said grand- 
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mother. “She is robbing her old age by 
using up her nervous force, and robbing 
you children of independence by everlast- 
‘ingly waiting on you. 

“But besides stealing time for work which 
ought to be used in sleep or rest or 1m- 
proving your mind, you have broken the 
commandment, too, Rebecca. I have noticed 
you do not hurry up supper when your 
sewing girl is here, so in a week you man- 
age to get an hour or more for nothing.” 


“Now, Benjamin, you went to the store 
last Sunday afternoon and took some of 
the Lord’s day for accounts.” 

“But the bookkeeper, mother—” 

“Yes, no one steals unless there is need 
of something, though I can hardly say that 
when you take Rebecca’s time picking up 
after you.” 

“What’s a wife for, mother?” 

“Not to pick up collars off the bureau, 
coats off the chairs, and handkerchiefs and 
old letters off the floor. It is like stealing 
pennies from someone who intended spend- 
ing dollars for you, when a man takes his 
wife’s time in picking up after him. 

“You stole Thursday evening from the 
prayer meeting when you were much need- 
ed there, and then took two hours of the 
minister’s time to talk about something on 
Saturday morning, and heard his wife say 
this afternoon he would have to sit up till 
midnight to finish his sermon, because he 
had so many callers.” 

“You have given me a new idea, mother,” 
said Mrs. Gordon. ‘We must follow the 
Golden Rule very closely, or we shall often 
break the Eighth Commandment, by taking 
happiness, or time, or health, from others, 
and really robbing them more than if we 
had taken only money or other property.” 
-—Ex. 


POLLY PUTOFF. 


You can depend on Polly for one thing,” 
said Uncle Will. ‘‘You can depend on her 
putting off everything.”’ 

“Polly, Polly, how shall I ever break 
you off this dreadful habit; said her mo- 
ther in despair. 

It was just three days to Polly’s birth- 
day, and she had been wondering what her 
mother and father intended to give her. 
She thought a music-box would be the best 
thing, but she was almost afraid to hope 
for that. A man who went about selling 
them had brought some to the house, and 
Polly had gone wild with delight over 
them. 

“Polly, here is a letter that I want you 
to post before school.’’ 

“Yes, mother,” answered Polly, putting 
the letter in her pocket. 


As she reached the school-house she 
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saw the girls playing, and she stopped 
“just a moment.” Then the bell rang so - 
She could not post the letter then. She 
looked at the address. It was directed to 
a man in the next town. “Oh, it hasn’t 
very far to go, I will post it after school.”’ 


After school she forgot all -about it. 


“Did you post my letter, Polly?” asked 
mother, when Polly was studying her les- 
sons that evening. 


Polly’s face grew very red, and she put 
her hand in her pocket. ‘‘I will post it in 
the morning,’’ she said faintly. 


“It is too late. The man to whom the 
letter is directed went away this evening, 
and I haven’t his address. It really only 
matters to yourself, for it was’ an order for 
a music-box for your birthday.”’ 

““O, mother, is it really too late?’’ 

“TI don’t know where he is now. - If you 
had not put off posting the letter, he would 
have received it before he started, and 
sent the music-box. It is too late now.’’ 

It was a hard lesson but it cured Polly, 
and she has nearly lost her old name.— 
Christian Uplook. 


CHILD WiIDOWHOOD IN INDIA. 


In India a girl may be betrothed almost 
as soon as she is born. If the child to 
whom she is betrothed shouid die, she must 
bear the blame of his death forever. His 
death is attributed to some crime commit- 
ted by her in a previous state of existence. 


A widow must never wear a bright dress 
or a jewel; she must eat only once a day 
and fast twice a month. She must never 
join the family at feasts or jubilees. She 
is the drudge of the family and may be put 
to any use her mother-in-law may desire. 

Unlike other people, she has no right to 
be bright and happy. Her wealth of glossy 
hair is shaved off by the village barber, that 
all who see her may know that she ig an 
accursed thing. 


In India there are 23,000,000 widows; 
many of these are mere children and girls; 


many of them never knew what it was to be 


é wife. 


In no respect is the contrast between 
Hinduism and Christianity more marked 
than in their treatment of widows. James 
tells us that “pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, to visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” 


Moses told the people of God that they 
should not afflict any widow or fatherless 
child; they should not “take the widow’s 
raiment to pledge;” they were “not to per- 
vert judgment of the widow;” the gleanings 
of the field were to be for the stranger, the 
fatherless and the widow. 


—~ *, 
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A CATECHISM ON INDIA. 


Guestion.—Where is India? 
Answer.—In South Eastern Asia, extend- 


ing into the Indian Ocean like an arrow- 
head. 


Q.—What is the arrow-head tipped with? 


A.—“Ceylon’s Isle’—where the “spicy 


breezes plow.” 


©.—What is the extent of India? 

“A.—It is nineteen hundred miles long, 
from North to South, and nineteen hundred 
miles wide, from East to West. 


@.—What is the population of India? 


A.—Three hundred and fifteen millions of 
people. 


@.—Where is our own Mission in India? 
A.—It is in the central part of India. 


Q.—How large is it? 
A.—About two hundred miles long, North 


and South, and one hundred and fifty miles 
wide, East and West. 


@.—What proportion of the whole terri- 


tory.of-india is in our field? 


A.—About one hundredth part of all 
India. 


@.—Where do the people live in India? 


A.—In towns and villages. 


Q.—How many towns and villages are 
there in our field of Central India? 


A.—About twelve thousand, 


@.—How many people are in these twelve 
thousand towns and villages in our field? 


A.—Over three millions of people, well on 
to half the whole population of Canada. 


Q.—What proportion of 
India is in our field? 

A.—About one hundredth part of the 
people of India are in our field, about the 
same proportion as of the territory. 


the people of 
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Q.—When did our Church begin work in 
Central India? 


A.—In 1877, about thirty-seven years ago. 


Q.—How 
occupied? 


many central stations are now 


A.—Thirteen Central Stations. 


Q@.—What is meant by a Central Station? 


A.—Where 
stationed. 


Canadian missionaries are 


Q.—Are there any other centres of work? 

A.—yYes, there are out-stations, where 
native teachers and workers are stationed, 
and which are visited by the missionary 
as he is able. 


Q@.—How many missionaries has our 
Church in Central India? 
A.—About twenty-two mission families, 


two or three unmarried men and about 
twenty-five unmarried women. 


@.—How many people does this mean for 
each worker? 

A.—It means that there is about one 
married missionary: and his wife, and one 
unmarried woman, for each hundred and 
fifty thousand people in our India mission 
field. 

Q.—Is this a sufficient number of work- 
ers? 

A.—No, many more are needed. 


Q.—Where must they be sought? 


A.—Among the boys and girls who are 
reading these - questions. 


Q.—Is there any other place where they 
are to be sought? 

A.—Yes, among the boys and girls in. the 
Mission Schools in India. 


Q.—Who of you will go to help train the 
children of India to teach their own people? 
A—.You who can 
answer this 


are the only ones 
question. 
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‘VLL NEVER SAY ‘I CAN’T.’” 
“T can’t do it, papa; indeed I can’t.” 
“Never say ‘can’t,’ my boy. It isn’t a good 
Word.u try it} again]. You “can ude wit get 
know you can,” said Dr. L. 


Lionel, his twelve-year-old son, chewed 
the blunt end of his pencil in perplexed 
and almost sullen silence. Then, in a tone 
of final discouragement, he said, “I simply 
cannot do it. I’ve tried it three times now.” 


“And what if you go to school in the 
morning without the correct answer?” asked 
his father, gravely. 

“T’ll be put down in my class, of course,” 
returned Lionel. 

There was silence for a minute; then Dr. 


L.--said; “Iheet “me tell you a true ‘story, 
Lionel. 


“Over thirty years ago I knew two boys 
of about your age. They were chums and 
classmates in the little village school, and 
both entered high school in the same year. 
Nelson, the slightly older boy, had a fine 
mind but, by dint of hard work, Arthur, 
his chum, was able to keep pace with him 
along the road to knowledge. 


“For a time both got along very well, 
but as the work grew harder both suffered 
much from discouragement, and each often 
said to his father, as you have said to me, 
(hucan it do “ite 


“Nelson’s parents were very indulgent with 
him, and when he came from school, say- 
ime, “I> can’t do this,’ -or:‘t can‘t pdo- that.’ 
he was often allowed to lay aside his un- 
solved problems and to spend the evening 
with checkers or dominoes instead. 


“But Arthur treated his home-work very 
differently. When tempted to give up at 
some special difficulty, his father would 
say to him, ‘Go at it again, lad. Don’t be 
a quitter. Don’t give up.’ 

“Arthur would try it again and again if 
necessary, and success was nearly always 
the result of his final effort. Very soon he 
passed his more clever classmate, and that 
irresolute young fellow, becoming more and 
more disheartened, finally quit school be- 
fore completing his second year. 


“Arthur, in the. meantime, kept steadily 
on, graduated from high school and entered 
college, to study medicine. Here fresh diffi- 
culties met him, but always there came to 
his mind his good old father’s advice, ‘Go 
at it again, lad; don’t be a quitter.’ Step 
by step, a little at a time, the desired 
knowledge was obtained, until Arthur wrote 
proudly after his name the letters M.D. 


“Even then his troubles were not at an 
end. People do not readily trust or employ 
a young physician. He had many dark, 
discouraging days, but, bearing in mind 
his past victories, he went bravely on, 
never giving up, until to-day he is head 
Bena in the General Hospital in this 
city.” 
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“Why, father,’ cried Lionel excitedly, 


{thats uyoOun 

“Ves,” said Dr. :I.., quietly. 7 “Tonaves been 
giving you a bit of my own history. But 
I want to finish telling you of Nelson, my 
schoolmate. 


“When we entered high school together 
we both expected to become doctors, but 
Nelson’s lack of perseverance blocked his 
way to the profession: so, soon after he 
gave up school, his father placed him in a 
merchant’s care, hoping to make a business 
man of him. 


“Ror a time he did very well there, but 
when difficulties which needed determina- 
tion to quell them arose, discouragement, 
Nelson’s old enemy, came instead, and the 
young man went down again and again. 

Finally, broken in spirit and ambition, he 
failed utterly in the midst of opportunities 
out of which his naturally fine mind should 
have wrested success and honor.” 


“And where is he now, papa?” asked 
Lionel. 

“You know Mr. Smith, the janitor of 
Park Street School. He was my school 
chum, Nelson, whose favorite phrase was 
‘T veal tud0,01t 6 4 

With determination in his brown eyes, 
Lionel picked up his pencil and bent again 
to his puzzling task. 


Ten minutes later he 
bler in joyful excitement. 
“T’ve got it, papa,’ he 
it, and) I'll never-say—<i 


waved the scrib- 


ealled;’*> SI vergore 
can’t’? again.—Sel. 


FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS. 


“Never once absent from church for forty- | 
five years” is the record of Mr. John Gel- 
latly, an aged salmon-fisher in Scotland, as 
told in the “Missionary Record of the U. F. 
Church of Scotland.” 


“Mr. Gellatly says that when he was a 
boy all the young people were compelled to 
go to the church whether the day was wet 
or dry. 


“Mr. Young, the minister, used to intimate 
at the close of the services the text that he 
intended to preach from the next Sabbath, 
and Mr. Gellatly says that it was. extra- 
ordinary the interest this aroused amongst 
old and young. 

“Mr. Gellatly is a great believer in young 
people being trained in the churchgoing 
habit. In his experience, it was the example 
of his God-fearing parents, and the silent 
growing appreciation of the spiritual uplift 
that comes to those who sincerely mect with 
God in His House, that became the golden 
ckains that now bind him gafcly and whole- 
heartedly to his Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. He added that he was quite wun-: 
aware he was establishing a record in chureh 
attendance,” 
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SOMEBODY FORGETS. 


A little boy, living in the most poverty- 
stricken section of a great city, found his 
way into a mission Sunday-school and be- 
came a Chrstian. 


One day, not long after, someone tried to 
shake the child’s faith by asking him some 
puzzling questions: “If God really loves 
you, why doesn’t He take better care of you? 
Why doesn’t He tell somebody to send you 
a pair of shoes, or else coal enough so that 
you can Keep warm this winter?” 


The boy thought a moment and then said, 
as the tears rushed to his eyes: “I guess He 
does tell somebody, and somebody forgets.” 


The saddest thing about the answer is its 
truth. 


Somebody forgets! That is one of the 
reasons for the pinched faces we see some- 
times, and which haunts us for days after; 
for half-clad, shivering bodies and for cheer- 
less homes. 


That is one of the reasons why there are 
children in this land of ours who have 
never heard Christ’s name except in curses. 
It is the explanation for more than half the 
sin and sorrow of this world. Is it not high 
time for each of us to ask the question: 
“Am I among those who forget?’—Epworth 
Herald. 


A POOR WOMAN’S SERVICE. 


A poor woman, crossing one of the public 
parks, suddenly stopped and pi*Ked up 
something which she concealed in her apron. 

A policeman saw the act and followed 
her. She was ragged, and her furtive 
manner convinced him that she was making 
off with some article of value, such as is 
frequently dropped by accident in public 
places. 


He called to her roughly: 
have you got in your apron?” 

His threatening official tone frightened 
her, and she made no answer. Feeling sure 
that she had hidden a pocket-book or a 
jewel, he ordered her to show what she was 
trying to carry away, or he would arrest her. 


Then the poor woman timidly unrolled 
her apron, and revealed a handful of broken 
glass. 


The policeman stared at it a moment, and 
muttered: 


“What in the world do you want with 
that rubbish?” 


“I just thought I’d take it out of the way 
of the children’s feet,” she said meekly. 


Whether she knew it or not, that woman 
put a gospel of love into her humble deed. 
She obeyed in spirit the Divine command to 
the ancient prophet, “Take up the stum- 
bling block out of the way of my people.”— 
Christian Herald. 


“Here, what 
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“LIKE AS A FATHER.” 


The life of a beautiful girl was nearing 
its close. The busy fathér, active in legal 
and political life, made short visits to his 
office to perform the most necessary duties, 
and hurried home again day by day to be 
near her in her last days. 

He was an upright man, but one from 
whose busy life religion had been crowded 
out, but it was a comfort to him that his 
daughter was finding in her religion a 
source of strength that robbed approaching 
death of terror. 


One day, as he sat by the bedside, his 
daughter asked him to read to her. He 
found a magazine, and read some bright 
bits of poetry and fiction. It pleased her, 
but she wanted something else. ‘Father,’ 
she asked, “will you get my Bible and read 
from that?” 


He began, calmly and quietly, to read the 
Sermon on the Mount and he read with a 
growing appreciation of its beauty and 
sublimity. 

But the daughter grew more and more 
restless. 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked. 

“Oh, father,’ she exclaimed, “it isn’t that 
I want, about our righteousness exceeding 
that of the scribes and Pharisees! Can’t you 
find the place where it says, ‘Like as a fa- 
ther pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him’?” 


His voice trembled a_ little but he said, 
“TI will find it,’ and he turned to the con- 
cordance in the back of the Bible. But 
when he found the place and began to read, 
“Like as a father,’ he could bear no more. ° 

“Oh, my child,” he cried, “if God cares 
for you as I do ” He bent over the bed 
and wept. “It is the verse we both need,” 
she said, softly, after a few minutes. 

And he knelt beside the bed and said, 
“Yes, dear, that is the verse for us both.”— 
Exchange. 


WHEN SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


When little things irritate vou, be silent. 


When some one speaks sharply or un- 
kindly to you, be silent. To retort un- 
kindly would only make the matter worse, 
beside causing a loss of dignity. Remem- 
ber it always takes two to make a quarrel. 


“Words better left unsaid come back and 
grieve us when we think them dead.” 


When slander is going on its rounds, keep 
still. If you cannot say a good word, be 
silent. There are times when silence is 
one of the greatest virtues conceivable. 


It requires great strength of character 
to remain silent in the face of some things, 
but it is a battle nobly fought and won— 
a victory over self, and that is a great vic- 
tory. To speak is easy, but it often means 
defeat.—Star of Hope. 
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HOW AILSIE SAVED THE BIBLE. 


It-was in the year 1555, when Queen 
Mary sat upon the English throne, with her 
Spanish husband at her side, and filled the 
land with trouble because of her terrible 
persecution of the Protestants. 


In the west of England was a little vil- 
lage called Harrant. At one end of the 
hamlet, standing apart from the few dvwell- 
ings scattered along either side of its sin- 
gle street, was the blacksmith’s shop, with 
his small house just back of it and a tiny 
garden in the rear. 


The smith’s wife was dead, but his bonny, 
blue-eyed little daughter kept his house. 
When lonely, she pushed aside a small panel 
in the end of the shop, and crept in and 
stayed with him, unless the’ sound of voices 
or hoof beats on the road drove her away, 
for she was a shy child. 


One cay, when she had stolen in, her fa- 
ther was standing behind the door. 


He had a sliver in his big hand, with 
which he touched the side of the great black 
beam in the corner. Suddenly a block of 
wood fell forward, disclosing a small open- 
ing: -Into.\this he’ thrust.-a -dark,+-leather 
bound book, and quickly, but carefully, 
fitted the chip into its place, so that no sign 
of the hidden space remained. 


Seeing his daughter, he started, and said 


sternly:—‘Ailsie, child! How dare you 
spy upon your father?” 
“Oh, father! I am not spying!” and the 


blue eyes filled with tears. 


“Of course you were not. I was wrong 
to say so, child!” said the smith, remorse- 
fully. “But you saw what I did?” 


“You put the holy book into the beam, 
father. It is a fine hiding-place, too; for 
neither priest nor soldier can find it there.” 


“TI would you knew not its place of con- 
cealment, for the knowledge may bring you 
into danger, lass. You must never betray 
it. When Parson Stowe went away to for- 
eign lands, he gave me the Sacred Word, 
and told me to keep it as my life. For, by 
the queen’s orders, all the Bibles have been 
gathered up and burned, and we are for- 
bidden to read from its holy pages. This is 
the only one between here and the sea; and 
it is more precious than the crown jewels. 
You are fifteen, Ailsie, and old enough to 
understand, so I have told you all.” 


“You need. not fear, father,” said Ailsie, 
firmly 5-‘I will, snot, tell,” But thes rosy 
cheeks grew pale as she remembered all that 
her promise might mean. 


Now, there was a certain priest that came 
sometimes to Harrant to preach to the vil- 
lagers. But, being all Protestants, they 
would neither listen to him nor pay him 
tithes. He was very angry at their beha- 
viour, and spied about until he became sure 
there was a Bible among ‘them; and he 
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knew that it was in the blacksmith’s pos- 
session, because he was the only man in 
the village who could read. 


After trying in vain to find the Holy 
Book, he went to the nearest town and lodg- 
ed information against the village with the 
officers there; and one day, when the smith 
chanced to be away from home, an officer 
and six men marched into Harrant. 


They called upon the cottagers to sur- 
render their Bible; but one and all declared 
they had none. Then the soldiers searched 
every dwelling, and threatened to burn 
them, every one, unless the book was found. 


But that did not suit the priest at all. He 
would get fewer tithes than ever if the vil- 
lage was destroyed. So he told the soldiers 
to let the rest of the villagers alone, for the 
Bible was in the blacksmith’s possession. It 
was getting late, and the soldiers were in a 
great hurry to be gone. So they resolved to 
burn the two little buildings, and thus des- 
troy the book quickly and surely. 


At the first sight of the strange men Ailsie 
had fled through the garden, out upon the 
moor, and hidden among the furze bushes. 


It was growing dark when she saw a 
bright light against the sky, and sprang to 
her feet. Her father’s house was on fire. 
The sight made the shy child a heroine. 
Forgetting all about her danger, she only re- 
membered that she must save the Bible. 


Swift as an arrow she flew homeward. 


The soldiers were intent upon piling straw ~ 
round the burning buildings, and did not 
see the little figure that darted in between 
the house and the shop, whose thatched 
roofs were all ablaze. Breathless and deter- 
mined, she pushed aside the panel and 
stumbled through the blinding smoke. 


The hungry flames scorched her dress and 
her hair, and burned and blistered her 
hands and face before she secured what she 
sought. But at last she reached the Bible 
and fled out into the open air. 


No one had noticed her in the darkness, 
and she crept safely into the little garden 
and sank down, choked and suffering. 


But she felt that the Bible was in danger 
even now. She slipped off her woolen petti- 
coat and wrapped it around the volume; 
then, digging with her little burned hands 
in the soft soil, she buried it under an im- 
mense cabbage. Then she crawled upon her 
hands and knees to the spring at the foot of 
the garden, where her father found her an 
hour later half-unconscious with pain and 
fright. He never ceased while he lived to 
praise his little daughter for her brave 
deed. 


The Bible always remained in the family, 
and, years and years after, Ailsie’s great 
granddaughter carried it with her when she 
followed her Puritan husband across the 
seas to the lonely coast of New England.— 
Mary S. Hitchcock, in Morning Star. 
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MEETINGS CF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the REcORD 
it is because the yare not received. 


The General Assembly. 


Woodstock, Ist Wednesday June, 1914. 


Se 
Synod of Maritime Provinces, 


Moncton, Ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 5 May, 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Orangedale, 5 May, 7 p.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 5 May, 10 a.m. 
4. Wallace, Oxford Jct., 19 May, 11.30. 
Sen ELULG../ 1 TULOs bo, J) Une, 9.30% 

6. Halifax. 

7. Lunenburg, etc., Riversdale, May. 

8. St. John. 

9. Miramichi, New Mills, 23 June, 9 a.m. 
10. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 12 May, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Westmount, 2nd Tuesday May, 1914. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Montreal, Mont., 16 April, 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 1 Sep., 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 5 May, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 11 May, 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Morrisburg, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 


17. Kingston, Gananoque, 30 June, 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 July, 9.30 a.m. 
19. Jindsay. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 5 May, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Orillia, 12 May, 9.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Sundridge, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Cochrane, Sept. 

26. Algoma. 

27. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 30 June, 10 a.m. 

28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 July, 9 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 19 May, 10.30. 
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Synod cf Pemilton and London, 
St. Themas, Last Monday April, 1914. 


. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 5 May, 10.30. 
. Paris, Paris, 14\July, 11- acm: 

. London, St. Thomas, 5 May, 10.30. 

. Chatham, Blenheim, 23 June, 10 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 1st July, 11 a.m. 

5. Stratford, Stratford, 19 May, 10. 

. Huron, Brucefield, 12 May, 10.30. 

. Maitland, Kincardine, 19 May, 2. 

. Bruce, Hanover, 5 May, 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 
39. Superior, Ft. Wm. Aug., at call of Mod. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Whitewater, 12 May, 4 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Treherne, Sep. 

3. Portage, Portage la P. 19 May. 

44. Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Birtle, July, at call of Mod. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 11 May, 7.30 p.m. 


Syned of Saskatchewan. 


47. Yorkton, Kamsack, 21 July, 9 p.m. 

48. Abernethy; File Hills, 14 July,.4 p.m 
49. Qu’ Appelle. 

50. Arcola, Arcola, 30 June, 2 p.m. 

51. Alameda, Alameda, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 

52. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 

53. Regina, Regina, 4 May, 7 p.m. 

54. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 6 May, at 10.30. 
55. Saskatoon. 

56. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Aug. 2 p.m; 
57. Battleford. 

58. Kindersley, Kindersley, 12 May. 


59. Swift Current, Swift Current, Sep. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, 3rd Monday, April, 8 p.m. 


60. Vermillion. 

61. Edmonton, Edmonton, 23 June, 10 a.m. 
62. Lacombe, Lacombe, Sep. 

3. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sep. 

64. Castor. 

65. Calgary. 

66. High River, Vulcan, 21 July, 2 p.m. 
67. Macleod. 


Synod ef British Columbia. 


68. Kootenay. 

69. Kamloops 

70. Westminster, New Wmstr, 12 May, 10 a.m. 
71. Victoria. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls from 


St. Andrew’s Ch., Stratford, to Mr. F. 
Matheson, of Embro, Ont. 

Economy and Five Islands, N.S., to L. P. 
Archibald, Up. Stewiacke, N.S. 

St. John’s Windsor, N.S., to Mr. R. W. 
Anglin, Parrsboro, N.S. 

Olds, Alta., to Mr. D. K. Grant, of Clinton, 
Ont. 

Summerstown, Ont. 
son, of Newburg, one 

Durham, Ont., to Mr.S.M. Whaley, of 
Zorra, Ont. 

Bethel, E. Normandy, 
Sturgeon, of Angus, Ont. 

Wapella, Sask., to Mr. R. A. Clackson, of 
Sintaluta, Sask. 

Springville, Lakevale, Ont., to Mr. Geo. I. 
Craw, of Thornton, Ont. Accepted. 

Marsboro, Que., to Mr. M. Campbell, Ga- 
barus, C.B. ~ 

Nanton, Alta., to Mr. H. W. 
of Raymond, Alta. 


, to Mr. Arch. Thomp- 


Ont., 


to Mri Rcd: 


Toombs, B.C,. 


Inductions into 
Knox Ch., Swift Current, Sask., Feb. 16, J. 
L. Nichol, Ph. D. 
Vanneck, Ilderton, Ont., Mr. Geo. Milne. 
Bladworth, Sask., March 5, Mr. Jas. Bews. 
Rosemount-Mansfield, etc., Ont., March 19, 


Mr. J. H. Graham. 
Cookstown, Ont., March 27, Mr. W. G. 
Hanna. 


St. Luke’s Church; Saltsprings, N.S., Mr. 
A. T. McDonald. 


; aS 
Resignations of 


Lloydminster, Alta., Mr. A. Lang, Ph. D. 

Harrington, Ont., Mr. P. Currie. 

St. John’s’ Ch., Chatham, N.B., Mr. J. M. 
Maclean. 

Wainwright, Alta, Mr. A, Russell. 


Vacancy. 


Govan and Arlington Beach, two stations, 


twelve miles apart. Stipend, $1,200 and 
manse. Interim Moderator, Rev. M. J. 
Leith, Strassbourg, Sask. 


The Rev. G. R. Lang has been appointed 
supervisor of the Girls’ and Boys’ Homes, 
and Secretary Treasurer of the R. M. B. 
Hospital, Vegreville, Alberta. All commu- 
nications regarding both the Homes and 
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the Hospital should be addressed to him, 
B. M. B. Hospital Box, Vegreville, Alberta. 


Rev,.J..U.; Tanner, H:.M:.Supdt, ofatbe 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, mentioned 
in the April Record a pathetic case in the 
Lake St. John district of Quebec. The 
missionary was ill, but doing his work, and 
there was no fit place to live, nor could a 
place be got to rent. On his own respon- 
sibility, Mr. Tanner purchased a house for 
six hundred dollars, and as there is no 
fund for such he hopes to hear from sixty 
persons sending ten dollars each to pay 
for it. He has received some responses and 
asks that any who wish to help should send 
to the Rev. Dr. Somerville, Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto, stating that it is 
for the Lake St. John Mission House. 


Ohe Preshyterian Record. 
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RECEIVED DURING MARCH 


Che Church Funds, East. At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 


by Rev. E. A. McCurdy, D.D. 
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Don’t talk continuously about yourself and 
your affairs. Some people were born be- 
fore you, some will be born hereafter, and UNEQUALED MUSICAL QUALITY 


there may be one or two around you ne MENEELY & CO., Watervliet (West Troy)N. 1 f 


amount to something.—Michigan Christian Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. 
Advocate. 88 YEARS’ EXPERIERCE. MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 


HIS complete book, bound in lithographed 
covers, is YOURS for the asking. It is an 
elegant book—the best seed catalogue we have 


Seed Annual yet issued—and offers some most. desirable 


Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers which can 


be obtained only direct fromus. Many a winter’s 

for 1 C, 1 4 evening can be spent profitably in planning your 
garden, by a careful study of this book. Shall 
we send you a copy? 


eee Cor. Adelaid d Jarvi 
W™. RENNIE Co.: Limited Sette wa TORONTO 


GOLD 2 SNOW 
‘WABASSO 


TRADE MArK REGISTERED 


All lines of White Cottons having this trade mark 
are ABSOLUTELY PURE and this means that even 
if you pay only 10c. or 12c. per yard for the cloth, you 
are sure of buying an article which can only improve by 
being washed. 


Compare them with any starched or filled cloths. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
| THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


Makers of Fine White Cottons 


LAWNS, NAINSOOKS, MADAPOLAMS, BRIDAL CLOTHS, SHIRTINGS 
LONGCLOTHS, CAMBRICS 
Also CIRCULAR PILLOW.COTTONS AND SHEETINGS. 


The increased nutritious value of bread made in the home with 
Royal Yeast Cakes should be sufficient incentive to the careful 
house-wife to give this important food item the attention to which 
it is justly entitled. Home bread baking reduces the high cost of 
living by lessening the amount of expensive meats required to 


supply the necessary nourishment to the body. 


Royal Yeast Cakes 


Most Perfect Made. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


E. W. Gillett Co. Ltd. | 
: TORONTO, ONT. 5 


ERIS Geis GILLETT COL. 
sierowrosiiogs| Winnipeg == Montreal, SseOwroaBis 
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“You can always overcome insult by 


overlooking it.” 


“Hands and feet are the thermometer 
of the heart.’’ 


Man does not require great faith but 
faith in a great God. 


“God’s work, done in God’s way, will 
never lack God’s supplies.’’ 


“Tt is in loving, and not in being loved, 
that the heart is blest.” 


“A heart in heaven is the best preserva- 
tive against temptation.” 


There can be no true politeness without 
the practice of self-denial. 


“God gives His very best to those who 
leave the choice to Him.”’ 

“Our gentleness is the most accurate 
measure of our greatness.” 


He who governs his tongue is perfectly 
able to control all his passions.—Chan- 
ning. 


Keep your fears to yourself, but share 
your courage with others.—R. L. Steven- 
son. ; 


Love comes and grows through serving, 
not through being served.—H. Clay 
Trumbull. 


It may be a little farther around the 
corners of a square deal, but the road is 
better. 


A man’s happiness does not depend 
upon what he possesses, but upon what he 
is in himself, é 


‘“‘No one is ever too poor, too ugly, too 
dull, too sick, too friendless, to be useful 
to some one.” 


It is the history of our kindness that 
alone makes this world tolerable.-—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


When the best things are not possible, 
the best may be made of those that are 
possible.-—Hooker. 


The religious life that does not rise 
above an imitation groans under a perpet- 
ual consciousness of failure. 


In all your dealings and doings remem- 
ber to-day is your opportunity, to-morrow 
will belong to some one else. 


ee ee en ees 


Our grand business is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what 
lies closely at hand.—Carlyle. 


Children are God’s apostles, day by day | 
sent forth to preach of love and hope and 
peace.—James Russell Lowell. 


There is no middle ground as regards 
influence. Your influence either helps or 
hinders; lifts up or pushes down. 


Courtesy is the eye which overlooks 
your friend’s broken gateway, but sees 
the rose which blossoms in his garden. 


Take every chance you can possibly get 
to be kind; because some day there may 
be no more chances.—Margaret Deland. - 


“An intermittent communication of life, 
say from the vine to the branches, is un- 
known either in nature or in grace.’’ 


“Tf you accept a truth, live it. The one 
law of progress is to use what you already 
have, and more will follow.—Newcomb. 


One of the surest ways to fail is to care 
too much about success. It is not win- 
ning that counts, but how you play the 
game. 


If you want to be gloomy, there’s gloom 
enough to keep you glum. If you want to 


be glad, there’s glee enough to keep you 


glad. 


It is only when we hold our head up 
that the body becomes erect, it is only 
when our thoughts go up that our life 
becomes erect. 


To educate his heart, one must be will- 
ing to go out of himself and to come into 
loving contact with others.—James Free- 
man Clarke. 


There is no personal advance in ethical 
prosperity or orderliness in society which 
does not begin with the regeneration of 
the individual soul. 


“No cause is advanced by wild words. 
The great reforms are those about which 
wise men have spoken with restrained 
and reasoned argument.’’ 


Life is too short to get everything. 
Choose you must, and as you choose, 
choose only the best—in friends, in books, 
in recreation, in everything.—General 
Armstrong. 


He that does not do the thing he knows 
to be right, and say the thing he knows to 
be true, is indeed weak. He is a coward.’ 
He deserts God.—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Silence is a great peacemaker.—Longfel- 


low. 


The darker the day the clearer the call 
for you to shine. — 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
that fits them all. 


The wisest men say little, but saw wood, 
How big is your wood pile? 


“Live and let live’ is a good maxim, 
but “live and help live” is a better. 


When the best things are not possible, 
the best may be made of those that are 
possible. 


Courtesy is a coin of which we cannot | 


shave too much; with which we can never 


afford to be stingy. 


Let us ibe of good cheer, remembering that 
the misfortunes hardest to bear are those 
which never come.—Lowell. 


If we considered life’s blessings more and 
its days of darkness less, our lives would 
take on a new installment of brightness. 


To put an end to a quarrel by saying 
angry words in an angry voice, is as foolish 
as to try to put out a fire by pouring oil 
upon it. 


\ 
If you are unhappy, it is probably because 
you have so many thoughts about yourself 
and so few about the happiness of others. 


Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, 
modesty. and self-respect are the qualities 
which make a real gentleman or lady, as 
distinguished from the veneered article 
which commonly goes by that name— 
Thomas Huxley. © 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs_ Dickson. 
University Matriculation. ‘Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, President ; 
Miss J. E. MAGDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
Will re-open Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 


The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
and is ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
All Departments fully equipped. For full information 


write for Calender. 


Rev. W. D. ee Lone M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


fesident 


The Arts Course may 
be taken by correspon- 
dence, but students 
desiring to graduate 
must attend one 
session. 


QUEEN’ S 


UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


ARTS APPLIED SCIENCE 


EDUCATION Including 
MEDICINE ENGINEERING 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY and AUGUST 22 
G. Y. CHOWN, Registrar, Kingston, Ont. 


A TYPICAL GREAT-WEST LIFE RESULT 


The Policy matures this years 
for $1,000 on the 20 Pay Life Plan. 
Age at issue 44. Premium $43.20 


OPTIONS AVAILABLE TO POLICYHOLDER : 


1. Take paid up Policy for $1,000 participat- 
ing in profits and either— 


Withdraw PROFITS IN CASH $573.00 

or use them to purchase bonus 

Ad GItloriOf sie. cies srorahet aicdaterces coho teus|s 847.00 
2 Surrender Policy for CASH 

Guaranteed value................ 648.00 

Profits pec op he Os ee es eee Phe oat 573.00 

TOW Ass Foe eee ee eee 1,221.00 
3 Purchase Life Annuity of.......... 138.60 


Hundreds of other maturities are given in 
the pamphlet ‘‘ PROFITS 1914.’’ Ask 
for a copy. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 


The one who thinks only of his manners 
attains nothing but manners; he who thinks 
only of the comfort and pleasure of others 
is the gentleman. 


SAINT ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE = Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 
Autumn Term commences Sept. 10, 1914. 
Rev.D.Bruce MacDonald,M.A.,LL.D.,Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


LSE LEAL ST DLR II EE EERE TE LE LIE EEN ERATED LEE 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE PLAN 
FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
Requires no extra organization but only a 
Church Attendance Secretary to record 
the attendance. The list of supplies is 
COMPLETE INEXPENSIVE. 


Send for Descriprive Leaflet giving full information 
and list of supplies, 
R. DOUGLAS FRASER,Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


and 


A COMMERCIAL SGHOOL OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 


R ELLIOTT Mie) 


Yonge and Alexander Streets, Toronto 
is open all year and admits students at any time 


Write for College Announcement, 
W. J. ELLIOT, Principal. 


THE SPENCER STEEL “ORGOBLO” 


Manufactured by 


THE ORGAN POWER COMPANY, HARTFORD, 


CONN. 
is being used to provide wind 
power for over 8,000 Church 
Organs. 


We have specialized 
in Organ Blowing Machinery 
for over 20 years and will be 
pleased to advise and estimate 
on all requirements. 


Write for Descrriptive Boohlet. 


LEONARD DOWNEY, 


SELLING AGENT 


801 Dundas Street, LONDON, CANADA, 


ASK YOUR, . 


ppuccist FoR McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


For over 100 ‘years, they have held a high 


reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soaps thus made. 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP, 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 355 Coristine Building, Montreal 


It is truly 
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UNION OF WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 


Kriday, 15 May, was a notable day, and 
Knox Church, Toronto, a notable place in 
the history of the Presbyterian women’s 
work in Canada, for then and there was 
completed the Union of three Woman's 
Missionary Societies. 

“Woman’s work” in the. Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, has been for years Car- 
ried on in four organizations. 


The oldest of these was the “Woman's 
Missionary Society’—with its executive 
centre in Montreal, its life and work, 


though not under the same name, reach- 
ing back for half a century, and this its 
year of jubilee. 

Though the oldest it was the smallest of 
the four, having only forty-seven auxiliaries, 
its district being limited, but on the 
other hand its range of work was the 
widest, including Home, French and For- 
eign, and its givings for 19138, $18,800. 

Next in seniority comes ‘the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, with a history 
of thirty-seven years, with forty-one pres- 
byterials, with a membership of 19,000 in 
one thousand and seventeen auxiliaries, 
with 13,240 young people in 575 mission 
bands, and receipts last year of over one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Next in chronological order, by only a 
fraction of a year, comes the Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Missionary Society, its 
home base the Maritime Synod. It began 
with Foreign work only, after the pattern 
of the W. F. M. S. West, but a few years 
ago enlarged its scope to include Home 
work, adding an “H” to its designation. 

It has ten presbyterials, with 367 auxi- 
diaries and a membership of 9,703, and re- 
ceipts for the ycar 1912-13, of $23,432. 

Fourth, latest and youngest, has been 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, its 
first decade completed a year ago. It has 
shown, through its eleven years, a marvel- 
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lous growth, six hundred and seventy auxi- 
liaries, two hundred and sixty mission bands 
and ninety-three affiliated societies, having 
in all a membership of 25,025 and givings 
for the tenth year of $45,389. 

Since three of the above Societies are unit- 
ed, ““‘Woman’s work” in our Church is there- 
fore now carried on in two organizations 
instead of four, one in each section of the 
Church. The new one has adopted the name 
“Women’s Missionary Society” for work 


both home and foreign. 


There were present at the wedding in 
Toronto, delegates from every province 
concerned, viz.—eleven from British Colum- 
bia, twenty-five from Alberta, twenty-nine 
from Saskatchewan, thirty-nine from Mani- 
toba, one hundred and forty-three from On- 
tario and forty from Quebec. 

The work of the new Society will be 
carried on through a General Council, 
Provincial Societies, Presbyterials, Auxilia- 
ries and Mission Bands. 

The Presbyterian Church is addressing 
itself to its work as never before. Its cr- 
ganization for work is becoming more 
effective with each passing year. Its giv- 
ing has been systematized by the Budget 
plan which sets before all their fair share, 
and a steadily increasing number are meas- 
uring up to that share. 

Dr. A. S. Grant is getting our great 
Home Mission work into shape as never 
before, providing adequate support for the 
workers as never before, eliminating neea- 
less overlapping and expenditure as never 
before, and overtaking necessary work as 
never before. 

May the power Divine be richly given to 
make more effective the splendid organiza- 
tion of the work of both the men and the 
women of our Church, and in making her 
in ever larger measure, in co-operation with 
other churches, an agency for winning and 
keeping Canada for Christ. 
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“SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


Not predictions for the future, based upon 
appearings in the present; not the “fair 
weather to-morrow for the sky is red,’ but 
the visible signs, the outward tokens of 
what exists at present in the hidden mind 
and’ heart of humanity. 

Nor is reference here to the signs of ill, 
the “foul weather to-day for the sky is red 
and lowering.’ There is much of ill and 
it is so constant in its many varied forms, 
and intrudes itself so persistcntly that the 
good is oft unnoticed, and “mens hearts 
tail for fear.” 

But while such fears are not causeless, 
they should only be an incentive to more 
carnest work, and should not blind to the 
signs of an opposite kind. 

In common life it is the abnormal which 
attracts attention. A year of war makes 
more history than a hundred years of 
peace. Where a shoe pinchcs all thougat 
centres, the corns get the attention and the 
elsewhere comfort is forgotten. The loss 
of one sheep looms bigger than the safety 
of ninety and nine. There is good and ill 
in plenty but the tendency is to see the ill 
and forget the gocd. Pessimists grow by 
what they feed on, so a change for va- 
riety may be helpful, and. attention is 
asked to two signs for good. 


One good sign of the times, an outward 
token of the heart of humanity, is the 
growing likeness to Jesus Christ in unself- 
ish helpfulness of fellow human need. He 
was “moved with compassion” when He 
saw the multitudes hungry, sick, “wander- 
ing as sheep without a shepherd.” These 
same things move men and women to-day 
as never before. 

There is more outcry against injustice 
and wrong, more done to get justice for the 
down-trodden and oppressed, the victims of 
avarice and greed and lust, than’ ever 
before. 

There is more done to secure fair wages, 
fair hours and fair conditions of labor. 
There is more attention given to guard the 
weak and innocent against the demons that 
would ensnare and enslave. There is more 
done to rescue the fallen and unfortunate, 
to let light into the world’s darkness and 
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sin than ever before. There is greater obe- 
dienee _to Christ’s last command, more 
done to carry the good news of salvation 
to “the members of the family that do net 
know,” than ever there was before. There 
is a more wide spread realization among 
rich men and women of the stewardship of 
wealth than ever before. 

However much there may yet be lacking, 
thers is progress. Ills under which the poor 
and the weak and the sick and the innocent 
and the helpless suffered in days ‘zone by, 
and no man cared because they were not 
awake to the ill, are now fought to a finish. 

Even though the goal is yet far off, hum- 
anity has a more multitudinous face to- 
wards it than ever before. This is a “sign” 
of the times for which to thank God and 
take courage. 


Another sign of the times, a token with- 
out—of the hcart within, a sign that gives 
“joy in heaven among -the angels of God” 
is the eloser drawing together of all who 
seek to be the Lord’s helpers in the world’s 
betterment. 

This is seen in the various Churches and 
organizations of His followers. Never be- 
fore did the army of the Lord so_ well 
deserve the name, as, company by company, 
and regiment by regiment, with face for- 
ward and hearts united, following the One 
Leader, they march onward, each facing the 
foes that lie in its path, and cheering the 
others to victory, seeking to rival them 
only in the good accomplished and the work 
done. 

The Christian Unity of to-day, the mutual 
love and respect between the Churches, while 
maintaining their distinctive testimony to 
the truth as God has revealed it to them, 
is greater than ever before. It is  prac- 
tically as complete as in imperfect human- 
ity it can be, for in most cases the Christ- 
ians of different name have for each other 
as much of love and respect as for those 
of the same name, and all rejoice in the 
success of each as the triumph of a com- 
mon cause. 

Life passes; work is permanent. Youth 
goes; mind decays; that which is done re- 
mains. Through eternity, what you have 
done, that you are. Deeds never die.—F. 
W. Robertson. 


JUNE, 1914 


DEATH OF REV. HUGH A. ROBERT- 
SON, D.D. 


of Exromanga, New Hebrides. 


As the final pages of the RECORD are going 
to press, the sad news has been received of 
the sudden death, in Darlington, England, 
from heart faflure, of Rev. H. A. Robertson, 
D.D., of Erromanga. 

He and Mrs. Robertson and their daughter 
were on their way home to Nova Scotia on 
furlough, and were to sail from England on 
the 23rd of May, when suddenly there came 
the call to that better home, where parting 
comes no more. 

He was one of the many “Pictou boys,” 
who have gone out into the world and made 
good, for others and themselves, for though 
it was a life of toil, no worldly success in 
any calling could have ‘given the satisfac- 
tion which has been his in seeing the 
changed life of a heathen people, and which 
will be his in sweet memory for evermore. 

When the first “Dayspring” was built in 
Carmichael’s shipyard, New Glasgow, N.S., 
and started forth on her long voyage to 
the South Seas, Hugh A. Robertson, a young 
man, not very strong, went in her, partly 
for his health, and in the capacity of super- 
eargo. Another young man, Mr. J. Colin 
Reid, still living in New Glasgow, went as 
carpenter of the vessel. Most, if not all, of 
the others have passed away. 

It was a notable event in our mission 
history, the sailing of the first “Dayspring,” 
for the then far-off South Seas, the only 
forcign mission field of our Church, and the 
interest and the prayers of the Church fol- 
lowed her, in a way and measure perhaps 
little realized to-day, when the field is so 
much wider and more varied and more 
familiar. 

Young Robertson was so impressed by 
what he saw, of the needs and the condi- 
tion of the heathen, that he came home, 
studied for the ministry in the Presby- 
terian College, Halifax, having among his 
classmates, Joseph Annand and J. W. Mac- 
Kenzie. All three graduated together in 
1872, and went out to the New Hebrides, 
and for more than forty years have there 
held the fort on different islands of the 
group. 

Mr. Robertson and his young wife, a Miss 
Dawson from Pictou, went to Erromanga, 
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where the martyred Gordons had fallen not 
long before, and where to go was almost to 
court a similar fate, but they were preserved 
amid many perils, and had the _ satisfac- 
tion of seeing a heathen people become 
Christian, a cannibal island won to Christ. 
What a memory to carry with them for 
ever! 

The loneliness and danger of those early 
times, when for six months there would be 
no word from the outside world, and many 
of the natives were still hostile, can scarcely 
be realized to-day. 

Robertson’s death severs our last link, as 
a Church, with the New Hebrides, our first 
mission. Dr. MacKenzie retired a year or 
two ago, and since then Dr. Annand. Dr. 
Robertson’s forty-second Annual Report was 
given in the last issue of the Recorp. 

They were coming home— “on furlough’— 
hoping to go back again, but the furlough is 
forever. There, with “the martyrs of Erro- 
manga,” and their many converts gone be- 
fore, they can recount the toils and triumphs, 
with gratitude to Him whose love and gacri- 
fice made possible, for themselves and their 
converts, such a glad Redemption. 

To Mrs. Robertson, who so bravely shared 
the hardships and the loneliness and the 
dangers of the early years, and so thank- 
fully the joys of harvest in the later years, 
will go out the sincere sympathy of many 
friends and of many more who know her 
not but know her work. May she and her 
family realize in fullest measure the com- 
fort of the Presence that abides. 

Farewell, dear old fellow student of days 
long gone—and yet that seem so near—thou, 
with thy fellow workers in a dark, hard 
field, hast fought a good fight, thou hast kept 
the faith, henceforth, there is laid up for 
thee, a crown of righteousness. 


WHITHER BOUND? 


The frivolous, purposeless lives of this 
world are like ships at the mercy of wind 
and tide. Hail one of them and ask, 
“Whither bound?” and the answer will be, 
“I don’t know.” ‘What cargo do you car- 
ry?” “Nothing.” ‘Well what are you do- 
ing out here on the ocean of life?” ‘Only 
drifting.” Ah! but you don’t knew what 
a sorry spectacle you make—only drifting, 
when there is so much to be done.—Ex. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE SCENE. 


It was at a meeting of our Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, W. D., in the Assembly room of 
the Christian Synagogue, Toronto, a few 
weeks ago. For three days the members of 
the Board had been carefully considering 
and discussing the many subjects that came 
before them from our different Foreign 
fields. One burden throughout was the mag- 
nitude of the work and the shortage of men 
and women to do it. ; 

Then at an appointed hour the door open- 
ed. Some ladies of the W. F. M. S. entered, 
and with them a band of young women who 
had offered for foreign service, three of 
them— one an M.D.—for India, other three 
for China and Korea. 

In a quiet, modest way, one after another, 
as requested, rose and “told her experience,” 
how she had been led to devote herself to 
mission work. 


One thing in which most of the testi- 
monies agreed was that the decision, or the 
lasting impression that led to the decision, 
had been at or before the age of eight years. 

It was a lesson to the young women them- 
selves as they go to their work, to seek re- 
sults among the young. It was a lesson to 
the members of the Board, which we pass 
along to all whom it may concern, to look 
for ministers and missionaries and deacon- 
esses among the boys and girls of our 
homes and Sabbath Schools. 

To see and hear this band of young women 
on the threshold of life, thus unselfishly 
consecrating their youth and talents and 
education to the service of God and human- 
ity, was an inspiration not soon to be for- 


gotten. 


But were there no men? Yes, there were 
five appointed, good men and true; three— 
two of them doctors—to Honan, other two to 
India and Korea. But some of them were not 
present, and those who were, came in singly, 
at an earlier stage. 

We call it sacrifice, but it is safe to say 
that these young folk will have in their lives 
more happiness by far, than any who live 
for pleasure or gain, and as they look back- 
ward at life’s evening and from the endless 
day beyond, what a satisfaction that back- 
ward look will be! 
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The Love Budget. 

“The Budget is not a cold financial pro- 
position for raising money, but the warm 
pulsating heart of the Church,’ represent- 
ing what the Church is doing for the 
Christ who loved her and gave Himself for 
her, or—to bring it nearer—‘“Who loved me 
and gave Himself for me.” My attitude to 
the Budget should always be measured in 


the’ light. *)-of ithe ot Gross? ,. The y.a Grose 
represcnts “what — Het \dids for mines eron 
my redemption. The Budget represents 


my return of gratitude to Him for that 
redemption, and my desire that my fellow 
men should share that same redemption 
and that He should see of the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied in their redemp- 
tion. 


A Tribute to Presbyterian. 

“Presbyterianism has all the fervor of 
Methodism, all the democracy of Congrega- 
tionalism, all the supervision of Episco- 
pacy, and all the Catholicity (and more) of 
Roman Catholicism.” Thus spoke a great 
church leader recently. It behoves those 
calling themselves Presbyterians to see 
that their Church has, above all things, 
the Spirit of Christ; His spirit of patience, 
of humility, of compassion, of service, of 
sacrifice, of unselfish devotion to the will 
and work of God. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them” is the one unfailing test of 
a Church as an agency for the extension of 
the Kingdom of God. 


Far Off Cross Bearing. 

“We have not yet come within sight of 
the Cross, not to speak of ‘taking it up’,” 
were the words of Rev. S. T. Martin, of 
Chalmer’s Church, Quebec, in presenting 
the report on the Budget to the Synod of 
Montreal and Ottawa. 

These words should be laid to heart, 
when taking stock of our Christian attain- 
ments. Christ says “If any man will come 
after Me let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow Me.” Many profess to 
follow. Have we any self denials or crosses 
for His sake, and are they taken up and 
borne for Him? 


| Seq 


The centering of our thought and effort 
on self is always a fatal error in any life. 


Jun, 1914 


THE BIBLE IN QUEBEC. 


In the course of the work of Bible dis- 
tribution. cases are constantly occurring 
which show the liberating power of the 
Word of God. 


Madam M. bought a New Testa- 
ment some forty years ago from an agent 
of our Canadian Bible Society. She has 
kept the book all these years and read it 
constantly. 

When our agent called at her home re- 
cently she gave him a cordial welcome and 
persuaded her son-in-law to buy a Bible. 
On her invitation a number of her friends 
come to her home from time to time to 
spend the evening together in the study of 
the New Testament. 

Another case is that of a prosperous 
farmer who, having separated himself from 
the parish church, was in danger of drift- 
ing into religious indifference, if not abso- 
lute infidelity. He was pleased to buy a 
New Testament, and by reading and study- 
ing it to find that it is possible for the 
soul to have direct and intimate commu- 
nion with God. 


By increasing the staff of colporteurs and 
reorganizing the work, it has been found 
possible to very greatly increase the sales 
of French Scripture. Last year the num- 
ber of volumes sold was more than four- 
teen times greater than that of the same 
length of time ten years ago. 

This year again a student from one of 
our Theological Colleges is being employed 
to offer copies of the Gospels, gratis, to im- 
migrants who land at the port of Montreal. 
This agent is a very bright and active 
young man who has already distributed 
many hundreds of Gospels.— 


This is not a time for retrenchment ex- 
cept in the living of the people. Some 
cannot do much retrenching in their ex- 
penditure, for they have to live sparingly 
already, but there are multitudes of 
Christians in the Church who would be 
made far happier by a little self denial for 


Christ’s sake. 
EES TSS 


In recent years, 1,364 priests have left 
the Church of Rome in France. 
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A HINT FOR MXNISTERS. 


“We are convinced that if the ministers 
would take the larger work of the Church 
more seriously there would be no difficulty 
on the part of the membership.” Thus the 
report of one of our Synodical Committees 
on Systematic Beneficence. The same re- 
port continues to ministers the following. 

“We are all inclined too much to be lost 
in the ever increasing demands of our own 
local work and fail to catch the splendid 
vision or to hear the world wide call. 

“Wherever there has been an effort to 
lift the eyes away from self and to catch 
the vision of a world-wide work, most bene- 
ficial results have obtained. 

“There is little use standing in the pulpit 
and praying ‘Thy Kingdom Come’ unless 
we stand ready to present the claims of 
that Kingdom, so that our people who pro- 
fess to have seen the king will pay their 
tribute in the cash which represents the | 
expenditure of self. 

ST_et. Usesee nto. it aLhat 
nor individual can plead ignorance, either 
of the work or its need, but that before 
the close of this present year the forty- 
four per cent. of our congregations in 
reach the people for the work of the King- 
which no special effort has been made to 
dom, shall, every one of them, be stirred 
into life by an enthusiastic presentation, 
of the task before us, and an effort be made 
to reach every individual, and in the other 
fifty-six per cent. who have already re- 
sponded, the fire will be kept burning by 
new fuel being heaped upon it in the way of 
information and inspiration. 


no congregation 


The Present Opportunity. 


“The present is the most urgent time the 
world has ever known because of the re- 
cent unparalleled triumphs of Christianity.” 
Thus John R. Mott, who continues—‘‘The 
thing that worries me is to stand in front 
of a dead ripe harvest field and know that 
if we had laborers enough we could have 
the greatest harvest the world has ever 
known. I say it is time to: waken the 
sleeping Church to her terrible responsi- 
bility and her glorious opportunity.” 
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NOTES. 
The General Assembly. 

Ere these lines are read the General As- 
sembly of our Church will be meeting in 
Woodstock, Ont., 3rd June. Never has the 
Assembly had to review so successful a year, 
especially in the organization of the Home 
base, and the work done in the Home field; 
never has our Church been so well fitted to 
cope with a great opportunity, and never has 
she had set before her so great an opportun- 
ity of doing so great a part in the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God in Canada 
and the world. 

May the Assembly be given the Spirit of 
wisdom and of love and of a sound mind. 


Parting from the New Hcbrides. 

The passing of Rev. Dr. Robertson, of 
the New Hebrides mission, marks an era 
in the development of our foreign work, in- 
asmuch as it severs the last tie binding our 
Church directly to that work. We have no 
more a New Hebrides mission, It was our 
first foreign field. Its history, its- martyr- 
dom, its lives of heroic devotion, its scenes 
of tragedy and of triumph had their part 
in awakening and deepening the interest of 
our Church in missions, and now the work 
is left to the churches nearer, in Australasia, 
and to the native Christians. 

One notable fact is that through it all, 
Mrs. Geddie is still living, in Australia. 
The Geddies were the first foreign mission- 
aries, not only from our Church, but from 
any British Colony. Some sixty-six years 
ago, they went forth, from the Church in 
Nova Scotia, “not knowing whither they 
went.’ They landed on Aneityum, the south- 
ernmost Island of the group. Others have 
gone and wrought and passed away, but she 
still lives. 

But why write thus, as if she alone were 
living. The others too live, with this slight 
difference, that our eyes are holden that 
we see them not. 


Ths Church Attendance Plan. 

For Boys and Girls, is of importance to 
the Church. Read the advertisement of the 
Presbyterian Publications, on the inside 
front page of this Record. Then send for 
a Descriptive Leaflet and then for the gsup- 
plies; or better, send for the supplies at 
once, and get to work bringing the boys and 
girls to Church. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 
Rules and Forms of Procedure. 

A new—a third—edition, of the “Rules 
and Forms of Procedure” in the Church 
Courts of the Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, has just been issued. It has been revis- 
ed to date by a Committee of Assembly, Dr. 
Robert Campbell, Convener. It contains 
nearly fifty pages more than the preceding 
edition. It contains not only Rules, but a 
great deal of useful information about the 
Church and her Schemes and work, that 
should be of interest and value to all Pres- 
byterians. It is published by the Westmin- 
ster Co., Ltd., Toronto. Price 75 cents. 


The Altar Stairs. 

By G. B. Lancaster. <A vivid story of the 
South Seas; of how traders, through greed, 
selfseekin'gy, oppress and spoil the natives, 
and how the missionary, through love, self- 
denying, trains, educates, and Christianizes 
them. It is the age-long conflict between 
good and evil, Christ and Satan, for world 
control, the one bringing blessing where He 
reigns, the other a curse; the former, as 
always, winning out in the end. 

Published by Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, New York, Toronto, in their shilling 
series. Pages 324. Order through any 
bookseller. : | 


“Lo Michael.” 

By Grace L. H. Lutz; a story of Social 
Service, with vivid pictures of life among 
the two New York extremeés, the very rich 
and the very poor, the exclusives and the 
slums, with the power of truth and right 
uplifting both where it gets a chance. The 
stories of Grace L. H. Lutz always aim at 
uplift, and have plenty of thrills, and this 
is no exception. Published by J. B. Lippen- 
cott Co., Philada. Pages 370. Price $1.25. 


You can climb to the top of the loftiest hill, 
If you work. 
You can make yourself whatsoever you will, 
If you work. 
A faith you must have, rooted deep in your 
soul, ! 
A purpose unshaken, a firm self-control; 
Strive on, without ceasing; you will reach 
the goal, If you work. 


-NorE:—The above lines are but a Dartia] 
truth, but have a good lesson. 


Testimonies From Outgoing Missionaries. 


Note:—Mr. Armstrong asked a number 
of our newly appointed missionaries to give 
a brief statement of how they were led to 
choose/the foreign field, and below are the 
answers. Mr. Armstrong also writes:— 

“The following have more recently been 
appointed to the fields mentioned and would, 
doubtless, gladly have given their messages if 
there had been sufficient time to secure them: 
Mr. R. G. G. Bompas to Honan, Mr. Fred. 
Smith to Korea, Dr. W. R. Reeds to Honan 
and Mr. A. R. Graham to India.” 


From H. Stewart Forbes. 
(Appointed to Honan.) 

“T am going out as a missionary because 
I have a missionary mother who believes 
in and practices prayer; because I see the 
need; because I believe that Christ alone 
can meet that need; because I feel my in- 
dividual responsibility, and the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board believes I have the necessary 
qualifications.” 


From Ada E. Ross. 
(Appointed to Honan.) 

“What has led me to offer myself for the 
foreign field? 

“In the first place, I believe I was started 
right. I was baptized by a foreign mission- 
ary and brought up in a manse to which 
many a Missionary was gladly welcomed. In 
our Church the subject of missions was 
frequently brought before us from the pulpit, 
and in the Sunday School, and especially, in 
the Mission Band. 

“Then, when I came to the university, the 
Y. W. C. A. and its Bible and Mission Study 
groups increased my interest in missions. 

“Finally, two years ago, a Summer Con- 
ference brought me such a realization of 
my personal opportunity and responsibility 
regarding the extension of Christ’s King- 
dom, that I purposed to become a foreign 
missionary.” 


From Laura Findlay Mocdie. 
(Appointed to Central India.) 
“It is natural that every young person 
should want to work where he can see the 


largest returns for his labor. Glancing over 
the world at large, is there any part that 
offers such tremendous, such far-reaching, 
and such enduring results as the Orient 

“The opportunity of turning great nations, 
shrouded in darkest heathenism, into paths 
of light and-life, this is ours. To us, the 
younger generation especially, has this 
privilege been given. What greater work 
could anyone desire to share in?” 


From Sadie J. Lethbridge. 
(Appointed to Honan.) 


“How do I know that I ought to be a mis- 
sionary? As Robert Speer suv’gests, we 
should rather ask, How do I know that I 
ought to stay at home? 

“Surely this is the question God would 
have us ask to-day, considering we are His 
followers and know that it was only through 
His Grace that we, instead of those in the 
far East, have the message of Salvation. 

“As God has removed all permanent ob- 
stacles, I, as a follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ‘must’ be His messenger in distant 
lands where I know the need is so great 
and urgent. 

“Christian fellow workers, have you ask- 
ed yourself this question—What is God’s 
pian for my life?” 


From Gwendolen Gardner. 


(Appointed to India.) 


“About four years ago, I attended a meet- 
ing at which a girl reported a Mission Study 
Class held at a Summer Conference. She 
spoke earnestly, and as I listened I seemed 
to see the land she spoke of, with its many, 
many people having no hope and without 
God in the world. 

“A realization of the opportunities which 
I enjoyed and which they lacked came home 
to me more clearly than ever before. I 
knew that I had something which they had 
not, and which they sorely needed. I pray- 
ed from that time that God would show me 
clearly where He wished me to serve Him. 
For some time I have been a volunteer for 
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foreign mission work, and now hope soon 
to go to India. 

“Are there not many young people whom 
the need of these hopeless ones, prayerfully 
considered, will call to the work?” 


From Dorothy H. Kilpatrick. 
(Appointed to India.) 


“T rejoice to go to the foreign field,— 

“(1) Because, by His sacrificial love, Christ 
has laid me under infinite debt to Him. 
Therefore I belong to Him, with all my life 
and strength. 

“(2) Because He has given to me, as to 
His Church universal, His own ‘great com- 
mission. The ery of His people, who do 
not know Him, has been brought home to 
me irresistibly. 

“(3) Because He has granted me parti- 
cular guidance, and clear counsel, at every 
step of the way. 

“In a word, the choice has not been mine 
at all; ‘the loveof Christ constraineth 
TSS a: 


From Benjamin Smillie. 
(Appointed to India.) 


“Apart from the compelling power of the 
love of Jesus Christ and the great need of 
heathen lands for the Gospel, there ‘stood 
out large in my mind, two thoughts which 
helped me to decide on giving my life to 
the foreign field. 

“(1) That by so doing, I could best bring 
to bear on the Home Church the stimulating 
power of foreign missions, and (2) That I 
had no good reason for staying at home. 

“God calls us to the most difficult places; 
we must have the very best reasons if we 
do not accept. However, my reasons are al- 
most too complex to be described and 
might possibly be better expressed in the 
lines. 

By breath divine. 
“My barque is wafted to the strand, 
And on its helm there rests a hand, 
Other than mine.” 
From Minnie Shipley. 
(Appointed to Honan.) 


“*Going to Honan’! This glad refrain con- 
tinues to echo since our appointments were 
announced, and the desire which sprang orig- 
inally from our minister’s words on Rom. 
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10 : 14-16, was made a reality. To know 
something of Christ’s love, and that love for 
all the world, is to’ see souls as Jesus saw 
them and then trusted us to tell them of 
what He had done. Are we measuring up 
to that trust?” 


From R. Gordon Struthers, M.D. 
(Appointed to Honan.) 


“Convinced that nowhere exists a greater 
opportunity of alleviating suffering, and 
knowing that this effectively reaches the 
hearts of the peoples of China, it is my 
purpose in this way to bring the saving 
knowledge of the love of Christ to those in 
such appalling need, and I am overjoyed to 
look forward to a share in this great enter- 
prise.” 


From E. J. O. Fraser. 


(Appointed to Korea.) 

“My reasons for becoming a foreign mis- 
sionary are many and varied, and difficult 
to analyze, but perhaps the most weighty 
cne may be stated thus:—More and more 
is it the duty of our home ministers to 
preach and teach foreign missions. 

“To get a proper response the _ people 
must be able to believe that their minister 
is ready to help these missions by actual 
service in a foreign land, if possible. To- 
day foreign missions are just as important 
a part of the work of the Church as is our 
home work, and there is more need of work-: 
ers in foreign lands. So, as I could not 
consistently stay at home and preach for- 
eign missions until I knew I was not able 
to igo myself, I am making preparations 
to work in one of the more distant parts 
of the world. 

May these lands beyond the seas be for- 
eign to us only by reason of distance, and 
not because we have no interest in them. 


RAGTIME. 


There’s “ragtime” in more than music and 
song. The word expresses a certain type of 
life. Ragtime singing and music are symp- 
tomatic. ‘They are the expression of rag- 
time people and often of ragtime principles 
—people with small minds, small thoughts, 
small ambitions; people who do not aspire 
to lofty and strong things and high culture; 
people who are content to live on a low 
plane: frivolous, light, superficial people.— 
Presbyterian of the South. 


Our Foreign Missions 
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GLEAMS FROM FORMOSA. 
Wonderful Power of the Gespel. 


LETTER FROM Mr. Grorce W. MacKay. 


Tamsui, Formosa, Japan. 


March 19, 1914. 
My dear Dr. Mackay, 

Thanks for your letter and words of 
cheer. By this time our annual report 
will have reached you telling you of the 
work of the year just closed. In it were the 
chief features of the mission work in a nut 
shell. But in addition let me briefly give 
you an idea of how some of our stations are 
growing. 


A Remarkable Instance. 


One station was organized by one of our 
most faithful evangelists who was four or 
five years ago a heathen, a Confucian scho- 
lar and an opium smoker, but he was a man 
of great influence in his home town. 

This man was converted by one of his own 
hired men who gave him a copy of the 


Bible—taught him the true story and 
brought him to church. He grasped the 
truth from the beginning, gave up his 


opium smoking and became a diligent en- 
quirer. 

He used to sit up all night poring over 
the pages of the Book of books until he had 
read every word from Genesis to Revelation. 

And not only that, he was so earnest in his 
search for the true light that he bought all 
helps, Bible stories and commentaries we 
had for sale in our mission bookroom. 


Since his conversion he has sent his'three 
sons to our theological seminary in order 
that they may become preachers of the word. 
Three of his daughters are also in our mis- 
sion school. He himself is devoting his 
whole time in telling to others the true 
way of salvation. 

Last summer he was sent to open up a 
new station, and so heartily did the people 
- respond that every Sabbath upwards of a 
hundred met for worship. Now, a new 
church is in the course of construction. The 
people are just filled with zeal. 


A few months ago seven of the new con- 
verts gathered in a little room to talk over 
the plans of the proposed building and 
before the meeting broke up more than one 
half of the necessary funds was promised by 
these men. One was a barber, but so 
anxious was ke to see the new church built, 
that he promised what is equivalent to his 
three years’ earnings. Another man gave 
his whole year’s income. Others’ soon 
caught the fire and those who were unable 
to give promised to work for so many days. 
Thus a new church is rising in the heart of 
Formosa, built by those who knew not their 
Father and Creator twenty-four months ago. 


Another Example Fer Us At Heme. 

At Tiong lek, another station, a new 
church is soon to be built. Last year a 
young doctor moved into town. He was full 
of zeal and enthusiasm and his enthusiasm 
was contagious. He was interested in 
church work and he got everybody interest- 
ed, Christians and non-christians alike, 
Chinese and Japanese as well, officials as 
well as_ plain folk. Now the old 
church is getting too small—every 
Sabbath all the available seats sre taken, 
and lately, as a last resort, rather than be 
crowded out, the people betake themselves 
to the platform. Forty new members were 
recorded lately, and last month many more 
threw away their idols to worship Him who 
is their Father. 


I might add that aiready the Formosan 
government has granted wus permission to 
open our. Middle School. How much we 
appreciate this may be gathered from the 
fact that a similar school, finished and or- 
ganized by the leading and wealthy citizens 
throughout the whole island, has not been 
able to get just such a permit, though the 
school has an endowment of over y220,000. 
A yen is about forty cents Canadian money. 

We have a very warm and dry winter. The 
warmest we have had these last twenty 
years. The rainy season is practically over 
and yet so little rain fell. 

We are all rejoicing over the long stretch 
of fine days. 


JOTTINGS FROM KOREA. 
One Type cf Korean Christian. 


Rev. °AS R: Ross77 BAS B.D, 


Song Chin (Joshin) Korea, 


Dear Dr. Scott,— 


As I was returning home from church 
this evening, I met one of the kind of men 
who give a missionary cause to praise God 
for a share in the work in this land. He 
had been out preaching to and helping two 
small groups of Christians—one of these at 
a distance of ten miles from Song Chin. 

As I stopped to speak to this man, who 
gives up the pleasure of worshipping with 
the very much larger congregation in our 
local church, and in spite of bodily dis- 
comforts that he may meet with, goes forth 
to help the few and weak ones, my thoughts 
vent back to Him who said: ‘Let us go 
elsewhere into the next towns that I may 
preach there also, for to this end came I 
forth.” 

To do such work Jesus laid aside His 
glory with the Father, and in doing it 
thought not of bodily ease; and amongst 
Korea’s sons there are many like this 
humble teacher in our local boys’ school 
who have caught the Master’s Spirit and 
do without recompense this blessed work 
out of love to Him and love to men. 


February 3. 

This evening, I left Song Chin on a 
small coasting steamer and arrived off 
the harbour of Tan Chun city, some thirty 
miles south—about midnight. 

After a considerable wait, owing to load- 
ing beans on to our steamer, the boat that 
carried goods and passengers was ready 
to leave for the shore. 

On landing, my boy (who does my cook- 
ing, etc.) and I, directed by one of the 
coolies, went to a house which I had once 
before visited and received a welcome in 
spite of the late hour. 

With nothing to depend on for warmth 
but my overcoat (my bedding, ete., having 
been sent overland), I attempted to sleep, 
using my cap and mits for a pillow, but 
the cold practically broke up my night’s 
rest. 

The next day, we walked 20 li—about 
7 miles—to Tan Chun—a city of probably 
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1,000 houses—where there is a Christian 
community of about 140, a large church 
building—lately bought very cheaply—a 
boys’ and a girls’ school which the local 
Christians are trying with very great diffi- 
culty to maintain. 


February 4. 

Our Men’s Bible Study Class began to- 
day, two Korean helpers aiding me in the 
teaching, and a number of men came from 
various groups in Tan Chun county, mak- 
ing—with the local Christians—an _ enroll- 
ment of over fifty. 

The interest in the study was good, and 
God made the teaching of several letters 
of the great Apostle Paul helpful] to those 
in attendance. 

When one has opportunity to prepare well 
(so difficult owing to a multitude of duties) 
this work is a real joy, and one in which the 
missionary is greatly needed. He may en- 
trust the preaching to the heathen (though 
I also try continually to do this work also) 
to Korean helpers—but in teaching and 
training of the Christians in Bible truth, 
the missionary must take a large share. In 
this, and in directing the many workers 
under us, lie two most important spheres 
of missionary service in this land. 

The class lasted six days, during which, 
in addition to the teaching, local church 
officers were elected, the work of the native 
Missionary Society of this county, which 
with another county shares in the support 
of the local native pastor, was better or- 
ganized, and the local schools, which had 
for some days received a setback owing 
to lack of funds, were given a new start 
again, through promises of support for six 
months, received from the Koreans and my- 
self (part of this being a gift to me from 
a friend.) 

Love to Christ and his fellow Christians 
leads a young Christian (who lives with 
his parents), to offer to teach our boys’ 
school at two dollars and a half gold per 
month—too small for a livelihood. 

There are other needy schools which some 
even small gifts from home might keep 
alive and so build up in Christian truth 
many children and young people. There 
are many causes of gratitude to God in 
this work amongst a people into whose 
lives Christ is coming more and more. 


JUNE, 1914 


REVIVAL SERVICES IN CHINA. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. GOFORTH. 


Changteho, Honan. 
March 14th, 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

Some time ago Mr. Goforth promised to 
give the missions in Shantung province 
three series of meetings. Joining my hus- 
band immediately at the close of tthe first 
series we went on to the second place. 

Here we found large schools—Boys’, Girls’ 
and High and Normal Schools, besides a 
Theological College for the training of 
native pastors. 

From the first, the congregation numbered 
from 900 to 1,100; more than 400 of these 
being students. There were three meetings 
a day in the Church besides a short prayer 
meeting with the missionaries, 

For days there seemed to be an opposing 
element, especially among the students. I 
began to feel anxious, but Mr. Goforth 
turned to Jer. 23: 28, 29, and read to me 
these words “....he that hath my word let 
him speak my word faithfully....Is not my 
word like a fire, saith the Lord, and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces.” 

And he said “‘I am perfectly certain that 
if I give God’s messages faithfully His 
truth will break down these rebellious 
hearts even as a hammer. 


Day by day as I watched and prayed for 
these young men I said he was right. From 
epen scoffing they began to pay the closest 
attention. But while men and women were 
breaking down over the whole audience, even 
the girls’ school giving way, yet the young 
men as a body seemed unmoved till the 
eighth day. 

I had felt a perfect burden of prayer for 
them for days, so my joy can be imagined 
when on Saturday night they began to come 
forward. No pressure, other than the gen- 
eral message, was brought to bear upon 
them. Mr. Goforth had taken care to leave 
them quite to themselves, believing God 
would in His own time get the greater 
glory when they did yield. 


The movement when it came was entirely 
spontaneous. On Sunday morning and after- 
noon it was difficult to get a chance to give 
the address for the numbers of these young 
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men pressing forward to publicly give them- 
selves to the Lord. 

At the evening meeting, though it lasted 
well nigh four hours, there was no chance 
for the address. It became evident to all 
that an extra day must be given. At the 
Monday forenoon meeting, the numbers of 
young people, chiefly the students, pressing 
forward to testify, make some humble con- 
fession, or give themselves to the Lord and 
ask for prayer, was so great there was again 
no chance for the address. The same move- 
ment continued in the afternoon. 

The evening meeting, which began at 
seven o’clock, lasted till about 12.30, five 
hours and a half, and during all that time 
no address could be given. Dozens of young 
men gave themselves to the Lord. 


It was indeed touching to see these young 
fellows, with every sign of deep emotion 
which they were struggling to overcome, 
stand before that large audience and after 
a few intense words kneel down often weep- 
ing and ask for prayer that they might be 
kept faithful to their vows. 

One of the things I can never forget, the 
waves of prayer, when it seemed as if every 
one in the building was pouring out his 
soul to God. Yet there was no confusion, no 
loud crying, or any sign of hysteria, but 
all stood with bowed heads. All felt the 
Presence of God in convicting power. 

It would be impossible to give anything 
like a detailed account of these days, as men 
and women, boys and girls, and missionaries 
alike, in prayer, in testimony, opened to all 
their difficulties and causes of backsliding, 
and were drawn wonderfully close together 
in a bond of mutual sympathy and true 
Christian love. 


One of the things that touched me deeply 
was when a young man came to the platform 
trembling with emotion, and threw a pile of 
books upon the floor stamping upon them. 
Turning to his fellow students he pled with 
his whole soul that they would join him in 
forever casting away those bad immoral and 
atheistic books and keeping to the Word of 
God. He told how these books had led him- 
self and others into grievous sin and had 
destroyed their faith in God. He ended by 
saying “But thank God I’ve got the vision 
of Him again and I know there is a God,” 
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The wonderful power of prayer in that 
fast meeting is quite indescribable: 

We thank God for the evidencies of His 
Presence. We have since learned that the 
students have been meeting evening by even- 
ing, and the work among them is going on 
under the direction of the missionaries in 
charge. 


Going on to the next place we found the 
same conditions as at the place I have 
already described, and the results were 
The movement—breaking 


much the same. 
-up—came much earlier here than at the pre- 
vious place. For days it seemed like a 
scene of judgment. I can never forget it. 
One couid not witness the struggle going on 
which meant so much to each individual 
soul without being deeply moved. 

I have kept asking myself what is the 
secret that causes this struggle in the hearts 
of so many as they listen to Mr. Goforth’s 
messages, and It am forced to the conclusion 
that, at least in some degree, it is because 
he presses again and again and yet again, 
day by day and in various ways, the 
necessity of forsaking sin and absolute obe- 
dience, as the two conditions of receiving 
GOD into one’s life. 

The struggle is caused because of unwill: 
ingness to pay the price, to meet the condi- 
tions. The Holy Spirit is ever kept before 
the people as the all important factor for 
power to give up sin and to live the Christ 
life, the life of obedience. 

We stayed one night at a large educational 
centre. Mr. Goforth spoke for over an hour 
to about six hundred students chiefly young 
men, who listened with keen attention. At 
the close of the meeting he was asked to 


return and hold special meetings among 
them. 


I have returned from this trip with a 
quickened sense of the need for much in- 
creased prayer for this nation. No mission- 
ary living in China to-day, with any vision 
whatever, but must realize that the present, 
as never before, demands our best—in con- 
secration—in service—in prayer. 

A nation around us is in the throes of a 
new birth. Yet there are such overwhelming 
forces of evil evident on all sides, which 
would drag this people into still deeper 
depths of darkness and sin than the past, 
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struggling though they are for light, that 
one stands at times appailed at the strug- 
g.e and the tremendous issues at stake. 

Many of these forces can be felt and seen 
rather that tabulated, but there are some 
which I would specially draw your attention 
to that you may be able the better to know 
on. what lines to pray. 


There is a widespread turning from the 
religions of the past without a turning to a 
new faith. In other words, China is in the 
gravest danger of becoming a nation of 
atheists. For Confucianism is only a code 
of ethics. There is a vast amount of 
atheistic literature being circulated and 
read by the student class; these books come 
largely from Japan. 

Then there is sweeping over this land a 
wave of commercialism—a ‘greed for gain 
which is affecting even our Christian stu- 
dents, evangelists, and in some cases, our 
native pastors. Few, very few young men 
are thinking of the ministry, so few indeed 
that we are forced to believe, unless the 
Spirit of God in answer to the prayers of 
His people is poured out upon these men, 
touching them as with a live coal from off 
the altar, making them willing to sacrifice 
personal ambition, anything, that Christ 
might be given to their own people, China 
can never be won for Christ. 

There are other grave dangers, political 
and mora‘, before us, but space forbids 
any further. All may be summed up in 
the one word—China needs Jesus Christ. 


It is eternally true that “God reaches 
human hearts through human channels.” 
This reaching of the multitudes of our 
brothers and sisters in China groping for 
light may be done from the home land, by 
the all powerful spiritual wireless— 
prayer. Who will by the grace of God be 
willing to act as the home intercessors for 
China? To you who are willing, may I ask 
prayer that God may work mightily among 
the students both men and women, calling 
and fitting them for the evangelization of 
their own people. 

Pray too that the missionaries may be 
made willing and able in the day of God’s 
power to lead these men and women in the 
battle for the Lord. 


JUNE, 1914 


A “FIRST” LETTER FROM HONAN. 
By MISS MARGARET H. Brown. 


Weihweifu, Honan, 1 April, 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

It seems fitting that my first letter to the 
“Record” should tell of my first calls in 
Weihwei City. Since our arrival I had not 
been inside a home there. 

As morning by morning I looked from my 
window across to that bare dark city wall, 
I longed to see the people who lived there. 
I knew something of the lives of the poorer 
people around me, and my thoughts often 
turned to the better class. What were their 
homes like, and what the nature of the 
lives they lived? 


One beautiful afternoon over a week ago, 


I resolved to make a break from the routine 
of the language ‘grind. Mrs. Chéng, the mo- 
ther of Dr. MacLure’s assistant in the Lan- 
guage School, had paid Miss Walks and mea 
call about the new year time. We would now 
return it. Miss Hodge joined us, while Miss 
MacIntosh kindly agreed to pilot us, for ch 
we are so hopelessly at sea in Chinese cus- 
toms that we would not dare to start alone; 
lest in our ignorance we should offend. 


It was such a beautiful day for a walk, so 
we thought and groaned as we climbed into 
the cart. But we had been told we must 
not think of walking. It was so much more 
“ti mien” to have a cart. 

However, we made up for this a little by 
climbing out when we were nicely out of the 
compound, and did not climb in again until 
we reached the city gate. 

We went directly to the W. F. M. S. pre- 
mises for Miss MacIntosh. Our station cart 
is what is called a well cart and so four of 
us could crowd in, and jolted along over the 
stones and holes in the streets. 

We had not far to go and soon our woman 
was thundering on the door, or rather gate, 
of the compound and crying in her highest 
notes “open up the gates, the chiao shih 
men have come.” ’ 

As soon as we saw that the gate was being 
opened we commenced to get out. I was 
nearest and in a Moment was on the ground, 
by which act I am told I lost a good deal of 
“face,” for a woman ought to get out of a 
cart slowly as though she were crippled. But 
I had not been warned in time. 
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Our hostess welcomed us at the gate. As 
she had been told the day before that we 
were to be expected, the court yard was 
swept spick and span. We proceeded slowly 
toward the guest room. When half way 
there we were greeted by the son of our 
teacher. He was wearing the purple gar- 
ment which marks him out as belonging to 
the official class. 

The last to greet us was the daughter-in- 
law. Throughout our stay she was in the 
back 'ground and, as a well trained daughter- 
in-law, only welcomed us and bade us 
good-bye. Yet she is the wife of one of the 
most progressive men of “New China.” 


I confess the guest room proved disap- 
pointing, and I found the glory of my visions 
fading into the light of common day. I 
never could have thought that people of the 
official class would have mud floors and 
paper windows in their guest room, yet so 
it was; while the table with a chair at each ~ 
side and two or three small stools were the 
only furniture. 

When Chinese guests arrive it is always a 
difficulty to persuade some one to take these 
two most honoured seats. We did our best 
to do likewise but no doubt to them it 
seemed apparent that we were not well 
versed in good manners. 

Tea was at once poured for us in little 
bowls set on tiny brass trays. I waited to see 
how the “Romans” did and found it was 
proper to lift tray and all with both hands 
and drink in that manner. 

An old neighbour had entered with us and 
Mrs. Chéng sent out at once to invite several 
other neighbours to see these most honour- 
able guests. The servant returned and with 
her was only one guest. The hostess con- 
fessed that the others had not come, because 
they were afraid of us. 

But that we might not feel offended, she 
added that they scarcely ever went out from 
behind their walls. I was shocked to think 
that they were really afraid to come to see 
us lest we should cast a spell upon them. 

ey 

After we had drunk a sufficient amount of 
tea to satisfy our hostess, Miss MacIntosh 
took the opportunity of telling these strang- 
ers about the loving Saviour of the World. 
She asked the old woman if she would not 
study the doctrine. She was quick with her 
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reply—“I have a big mouth and it is all the 
time so full of curses that I couldn’t 
study.” 

Miss MacIntosh at once reassured her 
that Christ was able to give her a new and 
loving heart, but the old lady only grunted 
that she did not understand her words. We 
knew only too well that what Mrs. Chéng 
said was true. She did not want to under- 
stand. 

When our call was over we went to inspect 
the new W. F. M.S. property. As we looked 
over the grounds we were followed by the 
usual crowd exclaiming over our gloves, 
the hats we wore and the whiteness of our 
skin. 

Just as we were climbing in to the cart an 
old lady told us there was a theatre at the 
end of the street. No doubt she thought we 
would prefer it to the dirty houses into 
which we had been peering. 


Happy, Though Persecuted. 


On our road home we called on an old 
widow who, when over seventy years of age, 
quite deaf and half blind, had become a 
Christian and learned to read. We were 
followed into this poor and dirty home by a 
number of women and children. 

Persecution by heathen relatives had 
brought her to this dark and gloomy place, 
and as I entered I wondered how her faith 
had stood the test. But ina moment I 
knew, for a royal welcome we received. 

To Miss MacIntosh, her “honourable 
teacher” as she termed her, she said “My 
heart has been longing for you. Every 
night I have been praying that God would 
give me strength to go to you, and now you 
have all come to me. I was almost gone 
before you came, but now I am three parts 
well.” 

We could not prevent her from sending 
out to buy a few things for us to eat, and 
whenlIsawa relative washing (?) tea bowls 
and wiping them on her garment, which par- 
took of the character of the room, I wished 
that she could have been persuaded. The old 
lady got out her hymns, which were worn 
to tatters, and read them to Miss MacIntosh 
to assure herself that she knew them cor- 
rectly. She read them through without a 
mistake, and as she read of Heaven to which 
she soon hopes to go, her face was her tes- 
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timony. Surely this is light shining in 
darkness. 

From here we turned our faces homeward 
and in each heart was a new eagerness to 
master the language quickly in order to 


have a part in this great work. 


INTEREST IN SOUTH CHINA. 
And a Story for Mothers. 


LETTER FRoM MISS RACHEL MCLEAN. 


The most interesting event of the past 
month is the renovating and re-opening of 
the San-ui chapel. This chapel was opened 
over thirty years ago, by the American 
Presbyterian Mission and handed over to us 
about five years ago, with both the building 
and the membership in a rather dilapidated 
and run-down condition. 

We sent a new preacher and a Bible 
woman, and opened a girls’ school, and now 
the chapel is a centre of life. Mr. Kwaan, 
the evangelist, is a live Christian, a tireless 
worker, and has a great influence over the 
young men. 

Au Saam Ku, the Biblewoman, is an ex- 

perienced Bible woman, a faithful and earn- 
est servant of the Lord. Mrs. Leung, who 
taught the girls’ school, has been the means 
of bringing in several women and girls. 
The school has grown and we are opening 
on a larger scale, with two teachers, and 
aiming at doing much better work in the 
year 19138. 

Both educational and evangelistic work 
have made decided advance during the past 
year. We are greatly encouraged. 


Seme months ago the Church members 
thought that there might be better work done 
if the chapel were more attractive, so they 
consulted with us and decided that they 
would try to raise at least $150 toward the 
renovating of the chapel. They canvassed 
and were able to provide $175. This was 
more than we expected for they are not a 
strong congregation. 

The chapel was torn down, the roof raised, 
a new roof put on, the walls color-washed 
and all wood-work painted, and now San-ui 
chapel is the brightest, most attractive cha- 
pel we have. The chapel is much larger 
than before, seating about three hundred 
people, and, besides this large room, there is 
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a nicely furnished Chinese sitting-room for 
evening Bible classes. There are rooms for 
the evangelist and his family, the Bible- 
woman, and an extra room for visitors. 
Every one is much pleased with the 
change for there is now a neat, bright, well- 
arranged, commodious chapel where there 
had been a dingy inconvenient one before. 


Just a word about Mr. Kwaan’s work. He 
has regular services on Sunday at noon, 
Christian Endeavor on Sunday evening, 
Sunday School at 11.00 a.m. on Sunday, 
Union Services every Wednesday at noon, 
and services or rather Bible classes for en- 
quirers every evening, one evening a week 
for learning hymns, three evenings for Bible 
lessons, and one evening for review and 
questioning. 

In spite of the fact that it rained heavily 
the day of the re-opening of the chapel, both 
chapel and sitting-room were packed with 
people, who had come to share in the re- 
joicing. The programme _ consisted of 
addresses by visiting pastors, hymns and 
songs by the school children, and last of all 
tea and cakes. It was a day of rejoicing 
to us all, and even the rain could not 
dampen our ardour, 


Put Live Baby in Coffin. 

Over a year ago, a San-ui man named 
Leung came back from America. Although 
not a Christian he came several times to the 
chapel and Au Saam Ku, the Bible woman, 
became acquainted with his wife. 

Mrs. Leung was a superstitious idol-wor- 
shipper and paid very little attention to the 
gospel, and didn’t seem much interested. 

One day a woman came running to the 
chapel to find Saam Ku asking her to go to 
the Leung’s. She went and found a sad 
state of affairs. Mrs. Leung’s two-weeks old 
baby had taken ill and had developed a 
form of lock-jaw common in China among 
small children. 

The child grew worse very rapidly and 
Mrs. Leung listening to the superstitious 
talk of the old women, when she saw the 
baby about to die, placed it in a box, nailed 
it up, sent at once for a grave-digger, who 
took it under his arm and started for thé 
hills to bury it. 


When he reached the hill he carelessly 
threw the box on tthe ground, and the baby 
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began to cry. The man was badly fright- 
ened for he had thought the baby dead. 

The old women had told the mother that 
she must not let the child dieat home inher 
arms for if she did every child would die in 
the same way as had five children before 
this one. This evil spirit, they said, would 
come into every new-born child. The poor 
mother believed them and was burying her 
child alive. 

The grave-digger took the box back and 
told them that if they could be so cruel he 
couldn’t. They were so frightened and 
superstitious that they wouldn’t take the 
child out of the box but took ‘the lid off and 
placed the box in a dirty cold out-house. 
They paid no attention to it, giving it 
only a small quantity of milk two or three 
times a day. 


It was upon such a state of affairs as this 
that our Bible woman came that morning. 
She immediately took the child in her arms 
warmed and fed it, the mother not daring to 
touch it. 

Saam Ku persuaded the father to take it 
out to the hospital. The father was glad to 
go, but the mother went in fear and trem- 
bling. 

Dr. McDonald and Dr. Ku thceught at first 
that the child could not recover, but in a 
few days it was beginning to improve. The 
parents took the child home, but in about 
two weeks brought it back, this time with 
pneumonia. 

However, God has given the child back to 
its parents. The little thing is well and 
thriving and is a pretty wee thing. 


At Communion on December 21st, the 
father was baptized and the mother exam- 
ined for the first time. It is a constant 
source of gratitude in the hearts of the 
parents that God would forgive such sin as 
theirs, and give their child back to them 
alive. I believe they repented very bitterly 
of what they had done. 

The mother keeps saying that through 
ignorance she murdered her child, but that 
God was merciful. I am sure this little 
incident will interest you and that it will 
cause you (as it has us already) to praise 
God for the Gospel which is indeed the 
power of God to the salvation of all men. 


bo 


SKETCHES FROM SOUTH CHINA. 


LETIER FROM REyY. T. A. BROADFOOT. 


The months of October, November, De- 
cember and January are very pleasant and 
healthful in South China. Very little rain 
falls during these months. Days of bright 
sunshine with now and again stiff breezes 
from the north succeed each other, affording 
ideal weather for getting about and for mis- 
sion work in all its varied branches. 

Snow and frost are not factors in the 
year’s weather reports. The Cantonese 
speak of a fall of snow some thirty years 
ago accompanied by a few days severe wea- 
ther. 

These conditions have not occured in our 
experience in China. The cold of January 
and February is, however, very penetrating. 
One appears to feel the cold even more than 
in Canada. This is owing to the great hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. 

Some of the members of our mission who 
were feeling considerably the strain of the 
long South China summer are beginning ito 
show signs of more abundant health. The 
bracing air has much to do with this. We 
are always the better for our spell of winter 
weather, even although we never do see the 


snow and feel the frosts of the Canadian 
winter days. 


I am sorry we have no one now for Shek 
Kei. I do not know of any city or commu- 
nity in our field, or in South China, at the 
present time, which offers such a splendid 
opportunity as it does for a foreigner who 
has any capacity for leadership. The Shek 
Kei church is simply crowded at nearly 
every service. The boys’ and girls’ school 
work is most encouraging. Some of the 
very brightest of Shek Kei’s girls and boys 
are in those schools. The evening classes 
for Bible study in the Church are well 
attended. 

Some of the very best citizens—the best 
families of the city—are attending the ser- 
vices. When Mr. McKay and Miss Dickson 
were over in Shek Kei last Sabbath at the 
communion services, there were forty-eight 
people examined for baptism. Eleven of 
these were received in baptism. A small 
baby was also baptized. 

Of those eleven admitted to Church mem- 
bership, four were women, seven were men. 
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Of the number examined for baptism, thirty 
were women and girls. Four of these were 
girls from the Shek Kei school. Six of 
them were girls from the school in Sha 
Chung, about four miles south of Shek Kei. 
Every: one of these six girls from the Sha 
Chung school are opposed by their own 
families. They were told when examined 
that if they were going to be received in 
baptism it would be necessary to let their 
parents know. 


The mother and two sisters of Mr. Lau 
Cheuk Ting, the elder in Shek Kei, were 
examined. Mr. Lau’s mother is about 57 
years old. His two sisters are about fifteen 
and seventeen years old. 

Mr. An Keng Poh is the other elder in 
Shek Kei. Mr. An’s son has formerly been 
much opposed to Christianity. He has now 
become interested in the Gospel. He has 
begun coming to the services. The wife of 
the young man was among the number 
examined last Sabbath. The eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. An Keng Poh, the elder, died 
recently, Mr. An Keng Poh’s mother, who 
has been a Christian for some time, thinks 
that the death of this daughter has been a 
means in leading the son and his wife to an 
interest in the Gospel. 

A man died recently in Shek Kei who had 
had thirteen wives. Three of these wives 
were among those examined last Sabbath. 
Another of this man’s wives had already 
been baptized. She had found it very dif- 
ficult to face so much opposition. Now that 
three of the other women have professed 
their faith, the way will be easier for this 
woman who first became a Christian. The 
eldest daughter of this man who had the 
thirteen wives was also examined last Sab- 
bath. 


Thus the work goes on. Homes are being 
influenced for all time by these women who 
are turning away from their idols. 

The leaven of Righteousness is at work. 
The Power of the Holy Spirit is being mani- 
fested in places and times and ways which 
we know not of. The preaching of the 
Truth and the brightness of the Light per- 
suade and lead. The people of China as do 
the people in all other lands forsake the 
darkness when the True Light  shineth. 
They turn away from the old and cruel] and 
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hopeless order of their past lives to enter 
upon the new life filled with hope in Christ. 

The very hideousness of the past causes 
them to turn the more readily to the bright- 
ness and hope of the new life. Old things 
have passed away—all things have become 
new. Life in all its outlook and activities 
is different because they have begun to 
follow and live in the Light which shineth 
more and more unto the Perfect Day. 


At the service last Sabbath morning in 
Shek Kei the church was so crowded that 
the school boys had all to give up their seats 
and stand by the door to make room. The 
Shek Kei church should accommodate about 


300 people. . 
It is needless to remind ourselves that 


several members of the Foreign Staff should 
go immediately to Shek Kei. So many are 
coming. So much teaching is needed. Wise 
leadership is demanded if that church and 
that city of probably 300,000 people are to 
break away from the past and be led out 
into the joyous activities of the Kingdom 
of God. Foreigners should have been living 
there years ago. 


What is true of Shek Kei is almost equally 
true of many other large centres which we 
could name. Truly the harvest is plenteous 
—the laborers are few. 

The doors stand wide open. The people 
are not all willing to hear; but there are so 
many who are willing to listen, so many 
who are willing to believe when they hear 
that the work is very great. 

In our three districts of Heung Shaan, 
San Ui and Hok Shaan there are scores of 
large villages and towns where there is no 
chapel, no Christian, no Bible, no Sabbath 
Day, and the worst of it all is that in the 
majority of cases the people of South China 
in these populous villages and towns appear 
to be quite satisfied with their condition. 
They do not realize that they sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. 

The foreigner passing through frequently 
hears the familiar “fan kwai” (foreign 
devil). Passing through the city of Sha 
Ping some days ago—a large city where we 
have been trying for several years to secure 
a chapel, a voice from a shop saluted me 
with the words “Ye so kwai” (Jesus devil). 
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Passing through a beautiful and fertile 
country last week from Fong Na chapel to 
the city of Sha Ping in the Hok Shaan dis- 
trict, we travelled a distance of probably 
ten miles. In the beautiful November day, 
with a light haze softening the distant 
mountains reminding one of a Canadian day 
in Indian summer, we passed a score or 
more of large villages where there was not 
a single chapel. The farmers, men, women 
and children were all at work through the 
long autumn day cutting and threshing 
their second crop of rice. Some with 
sickles cutting and placing the small bundles 
upon the ground, others taking up these 
bundles and beating out the rice in large 
portable wooden tubs. 

The fields were alive with harvesters, the 
never ending procession on the highways, 
men, women, young and old—with children 
too carrying their loads heavy and light— 
slung at either end of a carrying stick over 
their shoulders. What a procession coming 
and going! You are never absolutely alone 
in the road. 

Going to and coming from market the 
burdens consist of baskets of rice, vegeta- 
bles, bundles of wood, incense sticks, cloth, 
tobacco an. fruits. A great variety of 
things 30u see carried along on the should- 
ers of men in the peculiar half run of the 
Chinese carrier—pigs, chickens, bricks, 
boards and what not. 


With this vast multitude before you, you 
are liable to frequently become discouraged. 
The numbers are so grea*. The work is so 
difficult and the workers are so few who are 
seeking to lead this multitude to a know- 
ledge of the True and only God and to faith 
in Jesus Christ as their only Salvation, that 
did we not constantly remember that God is 
before us and that He is working through 
all and in all we would be overwhelmed by 
the wo1k that is to be done by the Christian 
Church. 

Chapels are needed, more and better ones. 
Men and women are needed who are of the 
right spirit to go out and speak to these 
people. More foreigners and more Chinese 
workers, More money and More prayers and 
a greater faith. 


The only preparation for the morrow is 
the right use of to-day. 


Young People’s Societies 


THE RUTHENIAN EVANGELICAL 
MOVEMENT. 


By Rev. H. A. BERLIS, TORONTO. 


1. The Ruthenians as a People. 
Y. P. S. Topic, 21 June. 


(John 4: 1-15. Q. 25). 


The Ruthenians by origin are Slavs and, 
like the Celts, the Greeks, the Latins and 
the Teutons, belong to the western branch 
of the Aryans. Their speech is one of the 
many dialects of the Indo-European lan- 
guage, tracing its roots back to Sanscrit. 

In the process of settling on the Eastern- 
European plains three chief divisions of the 
Slavonic people were formed: the “Great 
Russians” with the capital Moscow,—the 
“Tittle Russians” with their centre in Kiev, 
—and the “White-Russians” around Minsk. 
The Little-Russians are the Ruthenians. 


In the course of history, the Little Rus- 
sians—or, as we shall call them hereafter, 
the Ruthenians—became subjects of other 
nations; the Lithuanians, the Poles, the 
Austrians and the Russians. At present 
there are some three millions of them in 
Austria, about one million in North and 
South America and the rest, probably 
twenty-five millions, in Russia. 

The Ruthenians are typical Southerners: 
mobile and alert, fond of social life, of song 
and music, with a vivid imagination and a 
strong tendency to be independent; but they 
lack the power of persistency and systematic 
co-operation and, as a result, they have for 
centuries been oppressed subjects of alien 


nations. 


Notwithstanding these drawbacks the 
Ruthenians have retained a very pronounc- 
ed spirit of nationalism, a literature pecu- 
liarly their own, and, in Austria, at present, 
they are making rapid progress in the 
struggle for a national Ruthenian Univer- 
sity. 

Their greatest poet, the Ruthenian 
“Bobbie Burns,” was Taras Shevchenko. The 
centenary of his birth this year is the occa- 


sion for much patriotic nationalistic celebra- 
tion, but in Russia all such celebrations have 
been prohibited by the Government. 


2. The Ruthenians and early Christian- 
ity. 

The introduction of Christianity among 
the Ruthenians dates back to the tenth cen- 
tury. Christianity became the official 
religion of the Ruthenians and other Slavo- 
nic clans in South Eastern Europe when 
Vladimir, Grand-duke of Kiev and of all 
Russia, forsook paganism and was baptised 
at Kherson in the year 988. The drastic 
manner of Vladimir’s procedure in this 
matter is indicative of the brand of Christ- 
ianity that was spread among his people. 

The historian Nestor quaintly describes 
how Vladimir sent envoys to various neigh- 
pouring nations whose rulers had urged him 
to embrace their respective religions. On 
the return of the envoys he thus disposed of 
their report: —Mohammedanism he rejected 
because it forbids the drinking of wine and 
“there ig no gladness among them;” Roman- 
Catholicism did not suit him because of the 
pope—an earthly deity; Judaism he criti- 
cized because its followers were evidently 
under the displeasure of their deity, being 
scattered over the world and therefore not 
fitted to shew true faith to others. 


When the envoys described the ‘gorgeous 
festival ritual of the Greek-Orthodox Church 
in Constantinople in such words as these— 
“We no longer knew whether we were in 
heaven or on earth, nor such beauty, and we 
know not how to tell of it,” Vladimir was 
instantly convinced, proceeded to Kherson, 
was baptised, married a Greek princess and, 
on his return to Kiev, commanded his sub- 
jects to march to the river Dnieper where 
they were baptised wholesale by Greek 
priests. Thus made Christianity its official 
entry into Russia. No wonder that through- 
out the following centuries the religious life 
of the Ruthenians and Russians has remain- 
ed a mere passive assent to ecclesiastical 
ritualism prescribed by the civil authorities. 


When in the course of history the Ruthe- 
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nian Province of Galicia became a part of 
Poland, the Roman-Catholic authorities suc- 
ceeded in persuading a number of Ruthenian 
bishops to go over to Rome. They were 
allowed to retain the Greek ritual and a 
married priesthood, but were to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the pope. This was 
the beginning of the “Uniate,” or Greek-Ca- 
tholic Church, and to this branch of the 
Roman System belong most of the Ruthe- 
nians (Galicians) immigrating to Canada. 


3. The Ruthenian Evangelical Movement 
in Canada. 


The religious life of the Ruthenians in 
Canada has been dominated by the Roman 
Catholic Church. During the last twenty- 
five years some 250,000 Ruthenians have en- 
tered Canada and naturally the Church of 
Rome thas been anxious to retain them, 
seeing that they were Roman subjects before 
emigrating from. Austria. But the influence 
of Canadian democratism and the refusal of 
Rome during the first fifteen years or so to 
comply with the terms of Union, created a 
great deal of resentment. A direct outcome 
of this was the organising of the Greek-In- 
dependent Church. This was also the first 
organised beginning of the Ruthenian Evan- 
gelical Movement in Canada. 


Rev. A. J. Hunter, M.D, of Teulon, Man., 
who for many years has laboured among the 
Ruthenians, thus describes these early 
Ruthenian struggles for Religious Reform: 

“Leading men from among the Ruthenians 
had repeatedly been approaching our (Pres- 
byterian) Home-Mission authorities in Win- 
nipeg, asking for advice and help. Finally 
an understanding was reached between the 
two churches, on the basis of which Presby- 
terian help was given to the Greek body, 
while the Independent Greek Church was to 
teach Protestant doctrine, but might keep 
the Greek Forms of worship so far as these 
were not inconsistent with Protestant teach- 
ing.” 


The new movement spread very rapidly 
at first and the Independent Greek mission- 
aries did not spare themselves in their work. 
Soon this provoked the resentment of the 
Roman Catholic church authorities who 
vigorously denounced the Presbyterians as 
“proselytisers.’ A Roman Catholic propa- 
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ganda ‘then was instituted to counteract 
Independent Presbyterian influences; the 
missionaries were fiercely criticised and 
libelled in all manner of ways. In the 
course of this struggle, one missionary, a 
zealous Ruthenian Protestant, was foully 
murdered by fanatical religious antagonists. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties and 
the fact, that, generally speaking, the Ruthe- 
nians are quite primitive, unenlightened and 
very suspicious towards the “English’—the 
Gospel of Christ, wherever faithfully preach- 
ed, brought Ruthenian people to a full 
knowledge of Salvation, and soon little con- 
gregations of Evangelical Ruthenians 
sprang up in the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


In the summer of 1912, the Board of 
Social Service and Evangelism, responding 
to urgent requests from some of the leading 
Independent Ruthenians, conducted evan- 
gelistic services in several Ruthenian cen- 
tres in Northern Saskatchewan. That same 
year the ministers of the Independent Greek 
Church made formal application to be re- 
ceived as ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The following year, after a special com- 
mittee had met, interviewed and examined 
the petitioners, at the Genera] Assembly in 
Toronto, twenty Ruthenian Independent 
ministers were received into the Presbyter- 
ian ministry and the Independent Greek 
Church work was adopted as part of the 
Presbyterian Home-Mission Scheme. 


Since then the work of Evangelism among 
the Ruthenians has been carried on under 
the supervision of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of the different Presbyteries. New 
work was opened and maintained at Mont- 
real, Oshawa, Fort William, Regina and 
Saskatoon. Formerly established preaching 
stations were re-organized and improved in 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie, Edmonton and in quite a number of 
rural Ruthenian centres such as Verigin, 
Canora, Dana, Wakaw, Vegreville, Sifton, 
Ethelbert and others. 

The Board of Social Service and Evange- 
lism opened in Toronto an “Institute for 
non-English-speaking people’ chiefly fre- 
quented by Ruthenians. This Institute is at 
present superintended by a cultured Russian 
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gentleman and Evangelical Christian—Mr. 
M. A. de Sherbinin. It serves as a reading 
room, club room, classes in English are held, 
weekly illustrated lectures given and preach- 
ing services conducted on Sundays. 


That the Ruthenian Evangelical Movement 
is not waning is also evident from the many 
voluntary reports of meetings, services, etc., 
received and printed every week by the Pro- 
testant Ruthenian Weekly, the “Ranok’” 
published in Winnipeg. The following are 
translations from communications in the 
last two copies of the Ranok: 

“St, Phillips, Sask.—We had as our guest 
the Rev. G. Tymchuk, of Ethelbert, Man. He 
came upon our invitation and we heartily 
thank him for the sermon of God’s Word 
which warmed our hearts to a greater love 
for Christ. Although the priests say that 
we have no learned clergymen, yet we never 
heard from any Catholic priest such teach- 
ing as from the Protestant preachers. The 
Catholic priests have nothing else to preach 
about but ‘pope, bishop, sign your Church 
property over, and again ‘bishop, pope and 
money. The word of God we never hear 
from them.’—‘‘Ranck,” April 1, 1914. 


MAKING THE SHEEP SHIVER. 


A Scene from our Honan Mission. 


Honan, Feb. 1914. 

We have been having an interesting fair 
up here lately, a sort of seven day’s march 
around Jericho affair. They led several 
sheep (without blemish) around town each 
day, carrying in procession, not an ark but 
something like it. 

One of the sheep was painted or powdered 
red, white and blue, and it was daily 
taken into the temple, where amid much 
music (?) and incantations, wine was 
poured at intervals on the sheep’s back and 
head. If the sheep only reared up and 
shook its head, sneezing before the incense 
table, that was considered a good omen, but 
as soon as the sheep shook itself all over, 
they set it at liberty, for the gods were evi- 
dently pleased. 
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The “Ranok” of April 8, 1914, hag a 
lengthy communication re communion ser- 
vice in the Ruthenian Presbyterian Church 
in Edmonton. It says in part—“On the 29th 
of March, our congregation in Edmonton 
celebrated a very impressive Christian 
Divine service in which assisted the Ruthe- 
nian Presbyterian ministers, Messrs. Zaliz- 
niak and Eustafievich. There was a fine 
congregation assembled. That same day the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was also 
celebrated and partaken by about fifty 
people.”’ 


These reports, and there are many of 
them, speak for themselves. Many Ruthe- 
nians are open to the presentation of the 
Gospel, but the Roman Church also is now 
pouring in men and money and is building 
Greek-Catholic Churches in order to prevent 
these people to check the roads of Protestan- 
tism. The Presbyterian Church has been 
privileged to dispense the bread of life to 
many seeking Ruthenians. God grant that 
much more may be done to enlighten and 
emancipate this people who for centuries 
have been the downtrodden slaves of power- 


ful autocratic political and ecclesiastical 
systems. 


We watched the performance one day last 
week, and it was pathetic to see those other- 
wise intellizent citizens entreating the sheep 
to shiver, and at the same time reviling the 
god for not ‘making haste” to answer their 
entreaties. 

The last day the sheep is slaughtered and 
| believe eaten. On that day also a big fair 
is held at a temple, partaken in by all the 
surrounding villages, each with its sheep 
for sacrifice. The village whose sheep 
shakes itself first, wins, amid much exulta- 
tion and to the great discomfiture of the 
others whose sheep are tardy, as they by 
that token are niggards, skinflints, cut 
throats, etc.; and when some of the victor- 
ious villagers are thoughtless enough to in- 
sinuate a few things about the crowd whose 
sheep will not shiver, the festival then re- 
solves itself into something like a “Donny- 
brook Fair.”—Honan Messenger. 
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HO*Y CAN YOUNG CANADIANS BEST 
SERVE CANADA? 


REV. JOHN A, CorMIE, B.A. 


There is no finer opportunity before any 
one in the world than that confronting the 
young men and women of Canada. It has 
been said many times in recent years, but it 
will bear repeating, that the twentieth cen- 
tury belongs to Canada. The great west 
land of Canada has been called the last west, 
and, at least, it is the last great area in the 
North American Continent available for 
settlement. 

To-day we are in the process of settling 
these wide stretches of habitable land. It is 
not long since the Canadian Northwest was 
considered a fit habitation for only the 1n- 
dian and the buffalo, and it is significaut 
that it is discovered every year that grain 
and vegetables can be grown farther north. 
This means that the area in which white 
people can live comfortably and successfully 
is widening year by year. 

Not only is the habitable area widening, 
but improved machinery for factory, farm 
and mine is making possible a_ greater 
development of our varied resources. The 
more we know of our country and the more 
efficiently we can make use of the stores 
hidden between these two oceans, the great- 
er appears to be the task given to Canadians. 
It is good to be young in Canada to-day. 
What our fathers have seen is only a shadow 
of what shall delight our eyes. 


How can Young Canadians best serve Can- 
ada? 

Young Canadians can best serve Canada 
by giving to Canada a race of Canadian men 
and women who will make of Canada a na- 
tion of the very highest type. It is well to 
remember that the product of factory, farm 
and mine, may swell the natural products of 
our Dominion, but unless along with this we 
can produce arace of good citizens our 
greatness at the best is only ephemeral. 


What kind of people does Canada most 
need for her highest development? 

We need people who are industrious, hon- 
est and efficient. The nations of the world 
have been so linked up by fast steamships, 
express trains and electric cables, that no 
nation can live unto itself. These wonder- 
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ful modern inventions have created out of 
nations, which, a century ago, were inde- 
pendent units—a great world neighborhood, 
in which nations compete and co-operate as 
do the individuals which compose them. 

For self protection, if for no higher mo- 
tive, we must be a nation of efficient work- 
ers. The work to be done must necessarily 
be very varied, but whatever it is, let it be 
known that Canadian stands for efficient. 
Whatever part of the world’s work Canad- 
ians are to contribute, let our work be well 
done, showing trained minds and skilled 
hands, for without doubt industry and skill 
in work are an important element in the per- 
manent foundations of a nation. 


There should be produced in Canada a 
race of efficient home makers. The charge 
made against the modern home is that it is 
breaking down, that it has not the place in 
modern life that the home of our fathers 
had, and that it does not, accordingly, in- 
fluence the nation as it once did. 

The charge is so often made and so gen- 
erally accepted, that we take it as being par- 
tiaily true. Perhaps the average home is 
breaking down. It is not to be wondered at, 
when one contemplates the complicated 
social activities of the day and the increas- 
ing number of alluring temptations to 
withdraw from the home. 


It is not only charged that the modern 
home is breaking down, bui that the modern 
woman is responsible for it. The charge 
would not appear to be justified by the facts. 
It is true that some women neglect their 
homes, but it is ne less true that many men 
are away from home very much more than 
is necessary. 

Consider the man so immersed in business 
and work that he has no time for his home 
except the bedraggied fragments at the end 
of the day when he is too fatigued or too 
nervous to enjoy a quiet time in his home, 
to say nothing of taking a share of itg res- 
ponsibilities. Take the case of a man whoge 
business leaves him a moderate amount of 
spare time which might be given to his 
home, but which is used in the persuit of 
personal pleasure, in the down town club 
life, if he is a city man, in the village loafing 
places, if he belougs to the country. What 
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are such men doing to repair the waste of 
home life? 

A home is a partnership in which two 
people have an equal opportunity and an 
equal responsibility, and we need in Canada 
are efficient race of home builders who shall 


be both men and women. 


Canada is beset with peculiar difficulties 
which spring from the presence within her 
borders of great masses of foreign-born 
people, who have came from countries where 
democracy is not highly developed, and in 
Canada the people are demanding and re- 
ceiving a larger and larger share in the 
government of the country. : 

The three prairie provinces are preparing 
to adopt, as part of their provincial machin- 
ery, what is known as direct legislation, by 
which the people will not only be able to 
initiate legislation, compel the government 
to submit certain acts to the people, but to 
recall their representatives at any time 
when their conduct is not satisfactory to 
their constituents. In the other provinces, 
as well asin municipalities the policy of sub- 
mitting certain proposals to the common 
people is coming more and more into favor. 


To prepare our own people—and still more 
to prepare .the thousands of people from 
other nations who have made their homes in 
Canada—to act intelligently in this dem- 
ocratic country, we need an efficient system 
of public school education. 

The common school is the great welding 
force in Canada and the public school asks of 
the young men and women of Canada sym- 
pathy with its work and intelligence in re- 
gard to its aim. 

At present, numbers of people view it with 
neither sympathy nor intelligence. There is 
no institution in Canada which has the 
opportunity of rendering such service and 
all patriotic young Canadians should take 
a sympathetic interest in it, know what it is 
aiming to do and give it intelligent support. 


Another fine opportunity for serving Can- 
ada comes in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the public affairs of the country. 

One of the most, if not the most, insidious, 
malignant disease in the body politic of 
Canada is political impurity. What can our 
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young men and women do to remedy this 
disease. 

They can place themselves in their per- 
sonal political activity above reproach. They 
can decline to lend their support to 
the person or the party who are not in the 
open, honest and clean. They can help to 
form a public opinion that will hold steal- 
ing of a vote to be as much a gin as stealing 
of amatch. They can insist that their 
right to freely express their opinion in the 
government of the country be as sacredly 
guarded as their right to hold property. 
There is a fine opportunity to serve Canada 
in helping to remove the blight of electoral 
wrong. 


The last great instrument of service is the 
Church. The function of the Church is to 
preserve in its purity the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, to interpret that gospel for this day 
in which we live and this place in which we 
work, and to lead in the application of the 
gospel to our present-day conditions. 

What can young Canadians do to serve 
Canada with the Church? 

They can personally follow Christ, and in 
actual life, live out its principles. A 
Christian man or woman is the best apolo- 
getic for Christianity. 

They can give to the Church whole-heart- 
ed sympathy and enthusiastic work. Was it 
D. L. Moody who said he did not care a 
straw for any man who would not help to 
answer his own prayers. 

We can give prayer and effort to bring 
about the day when Christ shall reign in 
every home in our broad land, and that is 
the best service we can give to Canada. 


AN INFIDEL REBUKED. 


Fifty years ago David Lipscomb was rid. 
ing along the road with an infidel doctor, 
talking on the Bible. 

The doctor asked: “Can you tell me one 
good thing the Christian religion has given 
to the world?” , 

Lipscomb replied: “It has given us bet- 
ter hogs and better horses, and better cat- 


tle, and better farms, and better society, 
and better civilization. No country with- 
out the Bible has ever had a mail system, 
a telegraph system, a bank, or even a two- 
horse wagon—till the Bible got there. No 
infidel can be persuaded to live in a coun- 
try that has no Bible.” 


JUNE, 1914 


THE FRIENDSHIP VERSE. 


By Rev. J. E. THompeson, B.D., 
WIARTON, ONT. 


(Y. P. S. Topic for July 5th.) 
(Prove 72( wns, O52): 


There is not as much ‘said or written 
about friendship as there used to be. The 
theme is much less common in modern 
than in pagan writers. The chief reason 
for this, is that the high pagan ideal of 
friendship has passed into the higher 
Christian ideal of love even for enemies. 

Aristotle defines friendship as one soul 
dwelling in two bodies. It is impossible 
to explain this relation, but it is equally 
impossible to deny it. How Jonathan the 
prince and David the shepherd became 


fast friends, we cannot explain. It is one 
of the primal facts of life. 

About the formation of every true 
friendship there is a certain inevitable- 


ness. There is a sense in which our 
friends are chosen for us. As Emerson 
puts it: ‘“‘My friends have come to me un- 
sought, the great God gave them to me.” 
This does not imply that we have no 
choice in the matter. We are chosen for 
the same reason that we choose, thus 
making our ideals of life the determining 
factor in the formation of our friendships. 
Friends (or rather associates) may be 
chosen for various reasons—for’ the 
pleasure their companionship affords us 
or for the profit we hope to make by them. 
Friendship (so called) based on _ these 


grounds is easily broken, and_ usually 
ceases with the pleasure or the profit. The 
only permanent ground of friendship is a 


common sympathy, the possession of simi- 
lar ideals of life. The law of friendship 
was stated clearly by Jesus, “Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 


Friendship, like everything else, re- 
quires careful and constant culture. It is 
a mutual thing, and therefore requires 
mutual confidence and fidelity for its 
growth. Suspicion and negligence kill it. 
The way to keep a friend is to prove a 
friend. ‘A friend loveth at all times.” 

Friendship may be broken by persist- 
ent carelessness. We cannot expect to 
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retain the pleasures of friendship without 
fulfilling its duties, and these may well be 
_in the Golden Rule. 

Friendship may also be broken by dis- 
tance. Absence does not always make 
the heart grow fonder; and it would seem 
that some kind of intercourse is needed 
for the maintenance of friendship. Hence, 
“go often to the house of thy friends, for 
weeds soon choke up the unused path.’’ 

Friendship has often been wrecked by 
money. Many disputes that lead to the 
severance of friendship are about the div- 
iding of the inheritance. The bond that 
can stand this test has little to fear. For 
the perfecting of friendship, covetousness 
is among the last enemies to be destroyed. 


Some friendships are wrecked almost 
irreparably by treachery. That was the 
Psalmist’s lot. “Mine own familiar 
friend in whom I trusted, which did eat of 
my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
me.” It was also the bitter experience of 
our Lord, ‘‘Verily I say unto you that one 
of you shall betray me.’’ These are the 
wounds for which men have no heart, 
which come without a cause and stay 
without a cure, and which constitute 
what Robertson Nicoll has aptly called, 
“the martyrdom of man.” The result is 
a growing distrust of men, and the cynic’s 
prayer to be delivered from his friends. 

More than that, it often leads to practi- 
cal atheism for if we cannot trust the men 
whom we have seen it becomes harder to 
trust the God whom we have not seen. 


There is no breach, so wide as the 
breach between familiar friends, and that 
is why family disputes and church quar- 
rels seem so irreparable. But there is no 
reason why such a breach should remain 
permanent. If the fault is ours, our duty 
is to confess it frankly. If the fault is 
not ours, our duty is to forgive our friend. 

The fact that he may fail to take the ini- 
tiative in either respect does not exoner- 
ate us. To refuse either duty is an 
offence against Christ. The friends of 
Christ cannot be the enemies of one an- 
other; and if we profess loyalty to Christ 
while refusing to confess our wrong or to 
forgive an injury we may well suspect the 
reality of our faith, 
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Friendship is rich in its fruitage. In 
these days when the value of anything is 
tested by the standard of utility, we can- 
not help inquiring about the fruits of 
friendship. It is as true of things spiri- 
tual as of things material that the best 
results come from the adoption of the 
principle of co-cperation. “Two are 
better than one; for they have a good re- 
ward for their labor’’—in friendship, as in 
everything. 

One fruit of friendship is the satisfac- 
tion of the heart. We are social beings 
and crave for human sympathy. It is not 
good for man to be alone either in joy or 
sorrow. The shepherd's “Rejoice with me 
for I have found tbe sheep which I lost’ 
and the Master’s ‘“Tarry ye here and 
watch with me” are echoes of the univer- 
sal human heart. 

Too often, however, this ministry of 
friendship is one-sided, always sharing 
the-sorrow, but often forgetting to share 
the joy; whereas for the satisfaction of 
the heart it is equally important to share 
both, for friendship, as Bacon says, “doubl- 
eth joys and cutteth griefs in twain.” 


Another fruit of friendship is the satis- 
faction of the mind. Most of us hesitate 
to trust our own conclusions, and always 
feel more confident when a trusted friend 
endorses our views. Besides, the discus- 
sion of any theme with a friend brings the 
main points into clearer relief, throws 
interesting side-lights on the whole sub- 
ject, discloses unsuspected applications of 
the truth, thus making a man wiser than 
himself, ‘more by an hour’s discourse 
than by a day’s meditation.” 

A third fruit of friendship is that it 
multiplies our moral strength. A true 
friendship is a great safeguard in temp- 
tation. The mere recollection of a friend 
we love who would be grieved and dis- 
appointed at our fall is a mighty force in 
keeping us from evil. Kingsley was once 
asked the secret of his strong joyous life 
and he answered, “I had a friend.’’ 


Great as are the fruits of friendship, it 
has its limits. There are times when a 
man’s friendship conflicts with his duty, 
in which case his friendship, however 
dear, must yield. The claim of friend- 
ship must never be allowed to silence the 
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voice of conscience, whose approval is far 
more imperative than the favor of friends. 

This explains why Jesus laid down as a 
possible cost of discipleship the severance 
of the closest human ties. “If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father and 
mother, and wife and children, and bro- 
thers and.sisters, yea, and his own life 
also he cannot be my disciple.’’ There is 
no reason to complain of the terms. For 
the Christian, Christ is first, and the hu- 
man ties that cannot be transfigured by 
this relation must be broken. 


Another limit of friendship is its help- 
lessness in life’s darker hours, when the 
most friends can dois to sit beside the 
sufferer, like Job’s friends, and say no- 
thing. There are burdens of weakness, 
sorrow and care which every person must 
bear alone, not because friends are un- 
kind but because they are unable to help. 
There is’ no limit to their willingness, but 
there is a limit to their ability. Sooner 
or later the human soul enters Gethse- 
mane and learns the deep meaning of the 
Master’s words, ‘‘Behold the hour cometh, 
and now is, that ye my friends shall be 
scattered every man to his own and shall 
leave me alone.” 

Alone! but not alone, for there was a 
Friend that never failed Him and who will 
never fail us. The most perfect human 
friendship can never satisfy man’s heart. 


There are needs that only God can meet, 
and man’s limitation is His occasion. 
Driven to Him by the limitations of 
human friendship and the pressure of our 
manifold needs, we find in Him that 
satisfaction of mind and heart which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 
“Love Him, and keep Him for thy Friend, 
who, when all go away, will not forsake 
thee, nor suffer thee to perish at the 
last.”’ 


THE WORST CALAMITY. 


The very worst calamity, I should say, 
which could befall any human being would 
be this—to have his own way from his 
cradle to his grave; to have everything he 
liked for the asking, or even for the buy- 
ing; never forced to say: “I should like 
that, but I can’t afford it; I should like 
this, ‘but “I “must "not ~ do it” Nevers 
deny himself, never to exert himself, never 
to work, and never to want. That man’s 
soul would be in as great danger as if he 


were committing great crimes.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


JUNE, 1914 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY OF 


MUSIC. 
By Rev. HuecH MarTeeson, LL.B., EGLINTON. 
ONT. 
Y. P. S. Tepic, 12th July. 
(Ps. 150: 1-6. Q. 28.) 


The Psalter, which has been called “The 
Devotional Handbook of the World,” is a 
book of song. In it the deepest experiences 
of the devout human scul, love, hope, fear, 
despair, penitence, aspiration, confidence 
and trust in God, have found a _ voice, 
and are expressed in song, culminating in 
a jubilant call to universal praise. In 
every condition, circumstance and experi- 
ence of life, the soul that has found God 
can and must sing. 

And since the coming of God’s own Son 
into our human life, song and music have 
a deeper significance and a richer meaning, 
for He sang. In the dark hour before His 
Passion, with a clear consciousness of the 
coming agony of Gethsemane, the Judg- 
ment Hall, the crown of thorns, and the 
bitter cross, He sang a hymn with His 
disciples. His voice mingled with theirs 
as He led them in singing the Hallel 
which ended the Passover feast, the last 
Passover. 

The song of the worshipping people is a 
vital and substantive element in Christian 
worship. With prayer and thanksgiving, it 
is the noblest expression of devout emotion. 
The dignity, the sacredness, and the joyful 
solemnity of the act by which we approach 
the infinite God in the words of personal 
address, belong to song as to spoken prayer. 
It holds with preaching, reading and pray- 
er, an integral and permanent place in the 
worship of the Church. In truth, preach- 
ing will pass away, and prayer will change, 
but praise is eternal. In heaven they sing 
the New Song. 

The voice of song has been heard in 
every age of the history of Israel, and of 
the Church. There is the song of Miriam, 
celebrating the deliverance from Egypt; the 
song of Deborah, of Hannah, and above all 
of David and the Psalmists. And in the 
New Testament, the Apostle Paul, who 
himself, with his companions, sang songs 
in the night, exhorts the Church to praise 
God with Psalms and hymns and spiritual 
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songs. The history of Christianity has 
been a history of song. 

The most momentous themes, the most 
transporting emotions, and the most extra- 
ordinary occasions have called forth, not 
only on earth, but in heaven, the rapturous 
response of praise. When the Son of God 
took upon Him our nature and was born 
in Bethlehem, a multitude of the heavenly 
host sang the angelic hymn on the plains 
of Bethlehem. And in the highest act of 
heaven’s worship, as pictured in the Reve- 
lation of St. John, the Apostle heard a New 
song, sung to Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb. All the chorus 
of heaven took part, not a voice was silent, 
and the number was myriads of myriads, 
and thousands of thousands; and the circle 
expanded till it included universal crea- 
tion. 

The singing of a psalm or hymn or 
anthem is not an adjunct to Divine wor- 
ship, nor an expediency, much less a diver- 
sion or an occasion for the performing of 
accessory things. It is a permanent ele- 
ment and an essential part of the worship 
of God in heaven and on earth. 


Congregational Singing. 


The chiefest form of praise in united 
worship is the singing of the congregation, 
when every heart and voice is lifted up, 
and all sing with the spirit and the under- 
standing. The singing of the people has 
been throughout the history of the Church 
one of the greatest forces and_  chiefest 
means of grace. 

At the Reformation it once more became 
a universal practice and swept the people 
into the reforming ranks. The opponents 
of Reform said,— 

“Luther has done us more harm by his 
songs than by his sermons.” 

In Geneva it was decreed that music 
should be taught to the children in the 
day school, so that when they had learnt 
the psalm thoroughly, it might be sung 
heartily in the public worship on the Lord’s. 
Day. C. H. Spurgeon has remarked that, 
“congregational singing and united prayer 
always accompany a revival.” 

When many voices join heartily in praise, 
it is hardly possible to remain imdifferent 
or critical. There is a spiritual radiation, 
so that each @gne enters inte the great 
truths commen to all, and seas an feels 
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himself in the light of those truths. The 
words of Frederick W. Robertson on the 
power of association, are applicable here. 
“It is the thrilling thought of numbers en- 
gaged in the same object. It is the idea 
of our own feelings reciprocated back to us; 
and reflected from many hearts. It is the 
mighty presence of life.” 

Let a psalm or a hymn be sung, embody- 
ing the profound truths of the Gospel, every 
one adopting as his own, the sublime utter- 
ance in concert, the unity and intensity 
of the corporate acts lifts the soul upwards 
in aspiration and communion with God, 
and opens the heart to the Divine response. 
But when the song is taken away from 
the people, or when they sing coldly, in- 
differently, or unintelligently, it is difficult 
to worship God, and decay of the inner 
life sets in. 

The service of praise is intimately re- 
lated to the spiritual life of the people, 
and therefore it profoundly affects the whole 
life and work of the Church. Religion 
and Christian song have prospered or de- 
clined together. 

And it should be observed that the sing- 
ing of a body of people produces a distinct- 
ly artistic effect, even though the effect 
of the individual voices might be far other- 
wise. Congregations intelligently led, have 
an unconscious artistic instinct. 

A strong and valued adjunct in the pro- 
motion of the service of praise is a faith- 
ful and competent choir devoted to spiritual 
things. The office of the choir is to help 
the congregation reverently and intelligent- 
ly to worship God in song. Its first duty 
is to lead in the singing of the people; and 
secondly, to touch and stimulate the foun- 
tains of reverent devotion by singing under 
the direction of the minister, hymns or 
anthems in which the congregation may 
worship by silently joining in the praise 
or aspiration to which they give voice in 
song. 

In his work, on “Purity in Musical Art,” 
Thibaut has used the following strong 
words :— 

“It is indeed remarkable that we are £o 
prone to overlook the good we _ possess, 
and to run after that which is perverse. 
For we have within the Church itself, the 
simplest and grandest materials for a climax 
worthy of divine worship, namely, the whole 
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congregation. Let but the choir sing 
Hallelujah, Amen, from the organ loft or 
chancel, and then let the congregation re- 
spond with a sublimely simple Hallelujah, 
Amen, and one may imagine ones self 
transported to heaven; and further, one may 
realize that this is the manner in which 
God Himself is worshipped in heaven.” 


Training and Preparation. 


For so high and important an act as the 
worship of God in praise, preparation is 
necessary. The solemn standard of reli- 
gious duty calls for the cultivation of the 
talents which God has given more or less 
to all, if the Psalmody of the Church is to 
reach the highest degree of power, beauty 
and delight. 

“There are,’ says Dr. Stalker, “three 
delights in praise, the foundation of praise 
is the thought or sentiment, the second 
element is poetry; music is the third.” 

The music of the psalm or hymn, and 
its principles, and the art of singing must 
be taught and learned. The desired results 
cannot come by impulse or imitation. 

As Jonathan Edwards, in his sermon on 
self-examination, in enforcing the duty of 
learning to sing on all Christians, said:— 

“As it is the command of God that all 
should sing, so all should make a con- 
science of learning to sing, as it is a thing 
which cannot be decently performed at all 
without learning; those, therefore, who ne- 
glect to learn to sing live in sin, as they 
neglect what is necessary in order to their 
attending one of the ordinances of God’s 
worship.” 

In the middle of last century in many 
parts of the Church, as at present in Great 
Britain, more than ordinary attention was 
given to the improvement of Psalmody, and 
marked and permanent results were pro- 
duced. For such a needed movement in 
our Church, the General Assembly has in- 
structed the Committee on Church Praise 
to devise and initiate means. 

One of the first needs of the time is the 
enlargement of the functions of the con- 
gregational leader of praise, so as to re 
store in its power the office of precentor. 
Recognizing the chief place of congrega- 
tional song, the primary relation of the 
leader is to the people, and his chief func- 
tion is -to train and lead the congregation. 


JUNE, 1914 


His duty as choirmaster, while it will not 
be less important nor less efficient, will 
find itself in the larger office of the pre- 


centor. 

At the dedication of the Temple, when 
the voice of praise and thanksgiving was 
lifted up to the Lord, the house was filled 
with a cloud. The symbol is permanently 
true. Let us consider the words of Robert 
Murray McCheyne,— 

“Learn, dearly beloved, to praise God 
heartily, to sing with all your heart and 
soul in the family and in the congregation. 
and then I am _ persuaded that God will 
give us the Holy Spirit to fill this house 
and to fill every soul in the spiritual 


temple.” 


aa 


HOW TO BE LOVED IN OLD AGE. 


Sometimes you see a lovable old woman, 
whose age is as beautiful as was the bloom 
of her youth, and you wonder how it has 
happened. 

Well, this is how; She learned how to 
forget disagreeable things. She did not 
give way to her nerves and inflict them on 
her friends. She mastered the art of say- 
ing pleasant things. 

She did not expect too much from her 
friends. She made whatever work she had 
to do congenial. She did not lose sight of 
her illusions and would not think all the 
world wicked and unkind. She helped the 
miserable and sympathized with the sorrow- 
ful. 

She never forgot that kind words and a 
smile cost little and are treasures to the dis- 
couraged. She did unto others as she would 
be done by, and her reward is love and con- 
sideration in her old age, and she has 
learned the secret of a long and happy life. 
—Good Sense. 


TALK OF THINGS NOT PERSONS. 
By Joun HALL. 


Keep clear of personalities in conversa- 
tion. Talk of things, objects, thoughts. The 
smallest minds occupy themselves with per- 
sons. Do not needlessly report ill of others. 
As far as possible, dwell on the good side of 
human beings. 

There are family boards where a constant 
process of depreciating, assigning motives 
and cutting up character goes forward. They 
are not pleasant places. One who is heal- 
thy does not wish to dine at a dissecting- 
table. 

There is evil enough in man, God knows. 
But it is not the mission of every young man 
and woman to detail and report it all. Keep 
grant with gentleness and charity. 
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HOW THEY FOUND PEACE. 
Three Testimonies. 


_ Telling a friend the story of his redemp- 
tion from a life of wretchedness, he said: — 


“I. was a hopeless drunkard, alienated 
from my family, spurned by my acquaintanc- 
es, and despised by everybody. ‘Some one 
told me that I was a child of God. That was 
wonderful enough in itself. But he said 
also that God was with me; that I had only 
to use the Divine strength at hand to lift 
myself out of the mire into which sin had 
hurled me. ThenI laid hold on God, pulled 
myself together, and rose to a new life. It 
looked like my own effort, but it was God 
who saved me from myself.” 


oe rough-looking man ina Bowery Mis- 
Slon, giving his testimony to a crowd of men 
who were “down and out,” said: — 

I was a thief, a slugger and a dope fiend. 
I got down to rags. I nearly starved to 
death. I came into this place for a cup of 
coffee and a warm corner. I heard about 
Jesus, the sinner’s friend. I tumbled up to 
that front bench. They told me to prayewl 
did not know how to pray, but said, ‘O Jesus 
help a poor fool!’ And he helped me. I do 
not know how it was done, but I haven’t 
cracked a head or snatched a pocketbook 


since, and dope has nothin 
on 
more.” ee 


A keen-faced man with a scholar] 
countenance was quietly erhlainiee es "3 
aperieaa how he came to be a Christian. 

“I was an agnostic, but m i 
went to pieces under trouble. ea a 
had wrought out for myself looked well on 
paper, but it could not stand the strain of 
misfortune. The puzzle of life became more 
and more involved; I saw no issue from the 
ean I contemplated suicide. 

ome one put into my hand th 
John. I found the clue to the ease vies 
in that book—‘I am the way, the truth and 
the life.’ No one can imagine how that sen- 
tence shook me to the utmost depths. To 
speak briefly about a thing that was as vast 
as eternity to me, I found Christ to be the 
secret of the riddle. In him I saw God and 
like the skeptic in the Gospel of John I 
cried: ‘My Lord and my God!’” ae 


Three men, three life-stories, three mira- 
cles, but one power and one result—the 
Pen oe God made available through simple 
rust; the result, a life hid wi ‘hr j 
eet with Christ in 

5 SSB RESET, 
When one comes and knocks at th 
the door 
of my heart and asks, ‘Who lives here?’ I 
spate ‘Martin Luther used to, but he has 
moved out, and Jesus Christ now li 
—Martin Luther. Si si 


Life and Work 


— 


WORK WITHOUT STRAIN. 


On a dusty, steep mountain road a horse 
and buggy was turned aside to let an auto 
pass. As the great machine hurtled by, 
there was an odor of friction-burned oil and 
smoking brakes. 

“Those city fellows don’t know much 
about handling a machine on hills like these. 
Two or three trips like that up and down 
a mountain will mean expense for repairs.” 


That picture is typical of the kind of life 
that many lead. It is not merely the rush 
and the clatter of it, but the waste and 
the strain of it. 

This does not mean that earnest, energetic 
effort is out of place; but it does mean that 
it would be well if, from our lives, there 
could be taken away what we ordinarily call 
a sense of strain, by which we mean the 
pressure of exertion which throws us into a 
state of anxious, harassing pressure that 
leaves us on the verge of damage and wreck. 


Is strain in this sense necessary? And 
if strain is so prevalent, how are we to es- 
cape it if we are to keep up with the duties 
of the hour? 

Strain is not the result of the kind of 
duty-doing that God expects of us. Strain 
is induced and created by our failure to be- 
come adapted to the means which God has 
provided for the doing of duty. 

If I attack my work with a feverish and 
hurried intensity that is impatient of obsta- 
cles and delay, I am not giving God the 
opportunity that he desires, to use me as 
an instrument for His purposes. 


His processes are never characterized by 
blunders, or by the necessity for doing work 
over again. The most materialistic scientist 
recognizes the frictionless work of what he 
calls nature—the vast silences in the midst 
of which unimaginable speeds are attained, 
and through which enormous bodies are 
hurled with undeviating precision, age after 
age. 

The fuss and the fret of human endeavor 
have no parallel in the divine way of work- 
ing. And the human heart that has not 
permitted the divine life to flow in with 
deep and strong currents has not yet learned 
the true relationship of the working soul to 
a working God. 


Dr. J. R. Miller was once asked the secret 
of his ability to get so much work done. 
He said “I never worry, and I try never to 
lose a minute.” 

Here was a divinely guided economist in 
the art of life. There was no burning of 
the brakes, no overstraining of the engine, 


no inordinate repair required after the daily 
journey, but a mechanism closely geared to 
its work with as little lost motion as possi- 
ble, and a spirit within the machine that 
was so much in fellowship with the Spirit 
of God that the life was not subjected to 
the sinful strain of anxious concern over the 
outcome of any day. 

Dr. Miller did not achieve this life course 
by daily struggle, but rather by daily yield- 
ing to the daily guidance and control of his 
heavenly Father. 


Sometimes it may have been your privi- 
lege to have had in your home one whose 
life is without strain, but not without heavy 
responsibility and great sorrows, and per- 
haps much physical pain. Have you noticed 
how even the voice of that guest steadies 
the household; how her quiet demeanor, and 
her glad eyes, and her thoughtfulness for 
others, and her immediate doing of little 
duties and great, bring into the household 
a spirit of swift and smooth workmanship 
that you welcome with a joyful heart? 


This is not so much a gift of tempera- 
ment as we imagine, but a gift of God, 
pressed upon the most nervous and flurried 
and distressed soul in the household or in 
business, in spite of circumstance, 4nd not 
dependent upon one’s feelings. 


Strain destroys power for work. Strain 
breaks down the finer sensibilities, befogs 
the moral sense, hinders spirituality, de- 
stroys one’s influence over one’s associates 
and is so unChristlike that it cannot rightly 
pee a place in the life of any disciple of 

is 


If we believe really that he is sufficient 
for our most acute needs, and that we may 
have all the wisdom that is required, does 
it not necessarily take away our sometime 
fear that there must always be strain in our 
lives because of our circumstances? 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


“Drop thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 


“Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire: 
aes through the earthquake, wind, and 
re, 
O still small voice of calm!” 
Selected. 


JUNE, 1914 


THE OLD MINISTER’S THANKS- 
GIVING. 


There was unusual excitement in the 
home of the old minister. John, their only 
son, was coming home to spend Thanks- 
giving Day with father and mother. He 
was bringing with him the grandson whom 
his grandparents had not seen for several 
e “ 

J “How old is Paul, mother?” asked the 
old man, breaking a momentary silence. 

“Let’s see,’ reckoned his wife, “our John 
was born the year after we took the Spring 
Valley Church—fifty-one years ago, father, 
and Paul must be nearly twenty-two. Why 
it doesn’t seem as though it could be so 
long ago. Oh, father, what wonderful days 
those were! Do you remember our little 
John when he used to stand upon the big 
stool, and say, “I’m going to preach like 
my favver’?” 

“Yes, dear, I remember we did want him 
to be a minister like his father. 

“Well, father, he has been good to coh He | 
don’t know how we could live if it were 
not for what John does for us. With our 
little pension from the Aged Ministers 
Fund, and with what John can spare from 
his own family, we are surely well provided 
for.” With that, the little mother, with 
her white hair and bent form, went out 
into the kitchen, and her aged husband 
heard her singing in her quavering VOIce. 

“How firm a foundation 
Ye saints of the Lord!” 


And his heart though not his lips 
joined the song. He was thinking of he 
e ha 


-five years of unbroken service h ’ 
ine to tie Church, before he was obliged 
to retire from the active ministry. 

He called to mind the little frame houses 
of worship where he had spent most of 
the years of his pulpit ministry, and he 
was surrounded by a cloud of faces of 
friends,—men, women and children, whom 

nown and helped. 
es the vision vanished, and he looked 
about upon the humble home where he and 
his life-long companion were waiting for 
the shadows to lengthen, and for the light 
at eventide.” “Give it all back to me, he 
was saying to himself, “and I would not 
change my lot for that of a king. 


Just then a hearty knock upon the door, 
brought him to his feet and the big, manly 
form of his own boy John loomed before 
ied John, my boy, we didn’t expect you 
until to-night. Mother! Mother!” he called, 
“here is John!” And then suddenly he said, 
“But Paul, where is Paul?” And with a 
jolly shout, a great, strapping lad, as tall 
as his father, burst into the room. 

“T was just waiting to see whether I was 
weleome, grandfather,’ he laughed. 

“Why Paul, this can’t be you. Why, you’re 
so big, and grown, you’re just my boy John 
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grown young again!” and a tear trickled 
down the old minister’s face. 


By this time the little mother had come 
in from the kitchen and had gathered her 
two boys into her arms and was kissing 
them and saying, “O, Jack!” just like she 
used to do when her John was little. 


“And Paul!” she said, wistfully, as if she 
could hardly understand the mystery. 
“Paul!—why, it can’t be you—little Paul 
that grandmother held in her arms, it 
seems, just yesterday.” 


Late that night, Thanksgiving eve, the 
old familiar Bible was taken down, and the 
old minister turned its ‘pages over to the 
One Hundred and Third Psalm. 


_Just then he looked up and saw his son 
John standing before him with Paul, their 
faces aglow with a light he did not under- 
stand. His own boy spoke. 


“Father, we have good news for you to- 
night. I have known all through my life 
how your heart and mother’s went up in 
prayer that I might follow in your footsteps 
and become a minister of the Gospel. I 
did not see eye to eye with you. The years 
have passed. I have taken my place in my 
home, in the community and in the church 
as a Christian man. I have tried to follow 
the Saviour whom you taught me to trust. 


“But daddy, dear, our boy, mine and 
yours, his mother’s and my mother’s too, 
has heard God’s call. Paul will finish his 
senior year next summer, and will enter 
the seminary next fall and will take up 
the ministry I did not take up, and the 
ministry you have laid down. It’s wonder- 
ful to have both a father and a son in the 
ministry of the Gospel.” 


“Meanwhile,” he smilingly continued, I 
am left out in the cold. I’m nothing but 
just an ordinary elder, a plain Christian 
business man.” 

“But, daddy,” responded Paul, “you’ve 
made possible my ministry. You and your 
Church have cared for grandfather, and 
you have given me to the Gospel ministry.” 

“John,” said the old minister, “we are all 
one in Jesus Christ. One plants, another 
waters, but God gives the increase. Mother 
and I gave you to the Gospel ministry when 
you were a babe. Our Lord didn’t seem to 
accept our treasure. He was only waiting 
His own time. He has at last received our 
gift. 

You have given of your means to make 
our old age comfortable. You have helped 
the Church to establish Ministerial Relief 
and Sustentation on the larger and more 
lasting basis, and now you have given your 
son—another edition of my own dear son— 
to begin the ministry in the days of hig 
youth!” Then without an added word, the 
old minister opened the Book and began 
to read, 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that 
is within me, bless his holy name.’’—Sel. 
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MISPLACED SYMPATHY. 
Dr. Davin H. READER, CHICAGO. 


zt had a letter yesterday from an old lady 
that is crippled and ill, she is living alone 
in a house that her own sons would not 
sleep in for a single night. 

In that part of Ohio the winters are se- 
vere and were it not for the generosity of 
Christian neighbours she would probably 
freeze. The men of the neighbourhood cut 
firewood and heap it up in her kitchen while 
the women bring her food and clothing. 

She is old and poor; she has raised several 
children and they all have comfortable 
homes and are considered prosperous and 
have children of their own. 


The neighbours of this woman pity her 
and blame her children, for as they put it, 
she has always been a slave to her children. 
She waited upon them from the time they 
were born until they turned her out when 
she was too old to wait upon and serve them 
longer. 

In her pitiful letter she says that she 
would even now do anything, no matter 
how menial the task, for her children. 

You may perhaps think that I am an un- 
natural freak, but do you know I pity those 
children more than I do the mother, It’s 
her own fault, not theirs. 


The mother who will go out in the rain 
or snow, or even in the bright sunshine of 
the most beautiful day in June, and carry 
to the house a pail of water or armful of 
wood while her husband or sons are sitting 
idly by, does not deserve one spark of pity 
if later on in life they send her to the poor 
house while they take the home that she 
has earned. 


One of the first lessons that the child 
should learn is to serve, and first and fore- 
most of the duties is to serve mother. The 
boy who is taught to serve mother always, 
to anticipate her wants and needs will never 
need to be taught courtesy in after life. His 
wife will never complain for lack of atten- 
tion. Tired women will never be obliged 
to stand in a street car while he sits com- 
fortably reading the evening paper. His 
mother will never have less than he has. 
In old age her comfort will be his first care. 


I know a family in which there are four 
boys, the oldest one less than ten years and 
nothing makes them more proud and happy 
then to be called ‘‘Mother’s little helping 
hand.” If mother drops so much as a hand- 
kerchief there is an immediate scramble 
for it. If she mentions being chilly, like 
lighting one of them runs for a wrap. They 
are being taught service. They are well 
served but in such a way that they express 
gratitude for favours and not as this woman 
served her children, in a slavelike manner. 
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She is the best wife and the best mother 
who commands and receives the first place 
in everything about the house, to whom all 
render service. Not the simpering, whin- 
ing, complaining wife and mother. A good 
spanking is what that kind needs. But the 
quiet dignity of the true wife and mother 
that teaches her children so well that they 
never know any other way but to be polite, 
courteous and helpful.Weekly Bulletin. 


CURING A TOWN. 


A small town in Iowa, until a few years 
ago, had a hard name for drunkenness and 
crime. Whisky-drinking, horse-racing, 
Sunday baseball, were all prevalent and 
degrading to young and old. There was 
no church, and the one Sunday School had 
less than a dozen pupils. 


The town had been in a state of moral 
stagnation for twenty years or more. Most 
of the neighbors considered it a hopeless 
spot. 


A doctor, who was also an earnest Christ- 
ian, moved into the town. He was shocked 
by the conditions. But he did not move 
away, as others had done. He stayed, and 
took hold, for he was a militant Christian. 


He became a member of the school board, 
and started to enforce the state compulsory- 
education law. He painted the schoolhouse, 
which had not been painted in twenty-four 
years. 


Not half the children were in school, and 
the parents “would like to see the doctor 
or anybody else make them _§ send their 
children!” But before the year was up, 
every child of school age was in the clean, 
bright schoolroom, just the same. 


For other things were happening. The 
Sunday School, under the doctor’s care, be- 
gan to grow. From eight or nine it came 
up to twenty—thirty—forty. A church was 
organized, with twenty members, and a con- 
gregation of sixty to eighty-five, half of 
them at least men and boys. The church 
had no building, but it rented a former 
saloon, which died a natural death at this 
juncture. 


The doctor urged better roads, and the 
townspeople and the countryside co-operat- 
ed and improved the highways so that teams 
could pass anywhere. A course of lectures 
and entertainments was arranged by the 
doctor—clean, wholesale amusement, most- 
ly free. The old habits were looked at with 
a new disgust. 


To-day the place can fairly be called con- 
valescent, and the Christian man who has 
cured it is still applying the gospel to its 
needs. 

What he has done, other Christians can 
try to do for their towns, wherever condi- 
tions are going wrong?—Sel. 


JUNE, 1914 


HOW THE BOY WAS SAVED. 
By JupcE B. B. LINDSEY. 


Shameful to relate, he was in jail. es 
strange place for a twelve-year-old boy with 
a soul and heart. 


The jailer had telephoned me one cold win- 
try night that the boy was in a spasm of 
erying, and had so alarmed him that he 
urged me to come at once. I grabbed my 
coat and hat, and went out into the night, 
feeling that the pitiless beat of the sleety 
rain was ever kinder than a criminal law 
that condemns little children to crime and 
iron cells. 


Behind iron bars that would shame the 
king tiger of the jungle I found the boy. 
He was sleeping, and you would have 
thought not a care had ever visited that 
little tousled head with its worn and tear- 
stained face. 

But he wakened, startled by the grating 
of iron bolts and bars, and clinking of great 
keys turning in their solemn, Monotonous 
locks, as the jailer, leaving me alone with 
the boy, returned from the cell back into the 
dimly-lighted corridor. 


The boy, frightened at these strange sur- 
roundings, looked at his new cell mate af 
first cautiously—almost fearfully. Then a 
look of joy and gladness came to his eyes, 
as might come from the captive at the ap- 
proach of deliverance. 


The boy knew me, for he had been a chro- 
nie little truant, and there may have been 
worse things, but they may be left unsaid, 
for it was the boy, and not the “things,” we 
were trying to redeem. 


I sat down in the cell on the iron floor and 
put my arm round the boy. I told him how 
much I thought of him, and how I despised 
the bad things he did. Yet what could I do 
if he did not help me? I might help him, 
but I could not carry him; I would always 
be his friend, but he was getting both him- 
self and me in trouble if he “swiped things,” 
for if I should let him out and he “swiped 
things” again, would not the officer say that 
the judge made a mistake in not sending 
“that kid to the State Industrial School, 
where he would not have a chance to swipe 
things?” 

Then they would say both the judge and 
the boy should be in jail. How could he ex- 
pect a judge to keep his job if his boys 
did such things? 


He saw the point, and standing upright 
there in the cell, the light in his eyes speak- 
ing better than his words, the earnestness 
of his promise to “stay wid yer, Judge,” as 
he tearfully declared he would never get me 
into any trouble, and we would both keep 
out of jail. 


And so I almost as tearfully accepted his 
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proffered protection, and out of the jail we 
walked together into the now raging storm. 
And yet, it was no such storm as had raged 
in that boy’s life—a home blighted by a 
father who had deserted and trodden under 
foot every vow he took at the marriage 
altar. And so a father’s care, the divine 
birthright of every child—had been denied 
him. 

The boy was not bad. His opportunity 
had been poor; his environment was bad. I 
took him home to his mother, a poor, strug- 
gling woman deserving of a better fate than 
to toil all day to feed and clothe her hungry 
children. 


The boy returned to school. He brought 
good reports for over two years, and with 
them he brought joy and gladness. We 
had, in a poor way, tried to supply what 
was lacking in his little life, but to do this 
well a spark had to be struck somewhere, 
or a heart-string had to be sounded that 
would respond. 


One day, his mother came at the end of 
a weary, toilsome day, to tell me that Harry 
was a changed boy. She told me how 
thoughtful and loving he was, and that 
once, when she had been sick, he had, with 
the tenderness of a woman, waited on her 
and given up all the pleasures of the street. 


Finally the tears came into her eyes, and 
she said: “Judge, I never knew just why 
Harry changed so much till one day while I 
was ill, and he had been so sweet and kind, 
I asked him how it was he became good for 
the judge, and looking up into my face with 
a tear in his eye, he said: 

“Well, mother, you see it’s this way, if I 
ever gits bad, or swipes things again, the 
judge—the judge will lose his job—see?— 
and he is my friend—he is—and I am goin’ 
to stay wid him.’ ” 


BEATING THEIR WIVES. 


“Of course, every man beats his wife, 
otherwise, she would not love and respect 
him. Does not the Doctor beat you? 

“No, since the day I was born he has not 
beaten me.” 

“Oh, my mother! 
surely a good seat.” 


Such was the conversation with a native 
woman, of which a missionary’s wife in 
Africa writes. One work of missions is to 
deliver the native women from such bend- 
age. 


You white women have 


“The world moves. The new emperor of 
Japan has been riding in the same carriage 
with his wife. This is the first time an em- 
peror in Japan has been so reckless! In- 
deed, custom has forbidden all Japanese 
gentlemen the pleasure of riding in carriages 
with their wives.” 


bo 
co | 
bo 


MEDITATION. 


One of the primary means of grace and 
duties of the Christian life is the reading, 
study and assimilation of the words of 
Jesus Christ. 

Superficial reading is not enough; such 
reading may only misinterpret and ob- 
scure the true thought and thus lead us 
away from the mind of Christ. We 
should read carefully and ponder deeply 
the meaning until we get down into its 
substance and roots. 

Meditation means the middle, or get- 
ting into the middle of things, and this 
we do when we ruminate over the mean- 
ing of Scripture. As we let the mind 
brood over a passage, it begins to open 
its deeper meaning, filaments of associa- 
tion run out and weave into it other pas- 
sages, the mind works its way down into 
its depth, and finally it takes full posses- 
sion of the mind and glows in the heart. 


In this way we reproduce the whole life 
of Christ and live over its scenes with him 
and hear him speaking to us and our 
hearts literally burn within us as we 
think his thoughts and hold fellowship 
with him. 

In this busy, rushing age meditation is 
becoming a lost art, and we need to give 
time and attention to it that the Bible may 
be a living book to us and the words of 
our Lord literally be spirit and life in us. 


Yet reading and meditation are not 
enough: these words must be translated 
into action, recrystallized back into deeds. 
We do not know anything well until we do 
it. Life begins in thought, but it becomes 
full-grown and fruitful only as it breathes 
and moves and puts itself into concrete 
deeds. 

We may read and meditate upon and 

appreciate the beauty and even glow under 
the inspiration of the words of Jesus and 
yet have no real spiritual life. 
- We are ever in danger of thinking that 
because we feel good we are good; 
whereas our fine feeling may be only a 
superficial emotion that evaporates like 
foam on the sparkling cup. Feeling that 
is not turned into fact, emotion that never 
moves us, is a way of burning the soul to 
a cinder. 

Such burnt-out souls are all too frequent 
in our churches. The fine glow of many 
sermons—resulting in no action has left 
only inaction and ashes. These vital 
words of Jesus become spirit and life in 
us only as we turn them into deeds; then 
these deeds react upon character and fix 
it in right habits, deepen the ideas of the 
words and make them permanent disposi- 
tion and power in the soul. 

Salvation in its human result is a Christ- 
like soul. Jesus was the perfect man, 
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holy in heart and life, and in so far as we 
are like him we approach the image of God 
and attain the ideal of life. This Christ- 
like mind is reproduced and made perma- 
nent in us as we receive and assimilate 
and obey the words of Christ.—Sel. 


THE HABITS WE FORM. 


There are habits and habits. One may 
be the slave of his habits, or his habits 
may be his servants. 


It is easy to form the habits that en- 
slave us; we need only to drift. But it is 
an entirely different matter to form the 
habits that help. Definite determination 
and continued struggle to live according to 
the determination are necessary. ‘‘None 
of us can live well by an occasional good 
resolution. 


“Everything depends on storing up in 
ourselves, by a habit of well-doing, a great 
and ever-increasing fund of moral power, 
which shall be available to brace us against 
sudden temptation, to help us to carry out 
better purposes and hold us steady and 
true to the ideal.’’ 


Thus we will come ever nearer to realiz- 
ing what has been called the ideal of 
human life, ‘‘in which all that is good has 
become sheer habit, and all that is bad is 
so contrary to nature that it gives us 
even a physically perceptible and painful 
shock.”’ 


For the formation of good habits Pro- 
fessor William James once gave this 
sound counsel: 

“Birst, it is important to get all one’s 
minor habits—such as hours of rising and 
retiring and hours of work—fixed and au- 
tomatic in early life, thus giving the 
higher activities of the mind a chance for 
unfettered development during the years 
of maturity. 


Second, start any new habit you have 
resolved to form with a strong initiative. 
Be prompt at your first engagement, punc- 
tual in your hours of work, or whatever 
else you have undertaken to do. A good 
start affords a strong impetus to continue 
in the same direction. 


Third, do not allow an exception of any 
kind with a newly formed habit. This is 
like dropping a ball of twine which you 
have begun to wind up. You will lose a 
sreat deal more hy cne fall than you can 
gain in the same length of time by your 
hardest exertions. 


Fourth, never consider a habit or a prin- 


ciple fixed unless you have carried it out 
in an action, 


But the best guides for the formation 
of habits that help were given by Jesus in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Turn to this 
and pick them out.—Ex. 


JUNE, 1914 


WHAT A BIBLE CAN DO. 
An Authentic Narrative. 


A young widow, Mrs. B—, of Dublin, a 
Roman Catholic, very conscientious and 
uniform in her religious practices, but con- 
tinually in unrest on account of her burden 
of sin, confided to her confessor her inward 
troubles; and, after trying other expedients, 
he urged her to divert her mind by going 
to hear a humorous and entertaining per- 
former, at the Dublin Rotunda, even secur- 
ing for her tickets for the entertainment. 


Mrs. B— mistook the hour and the place, 
and got into one of the smaller halls in 
the great public building, stumbling upon 
a Protestant devotional meeting instead. 


She could not get out without attracting 
much notice, and so stayed long enough 
to hear prayers that surprised her by their 
simple approach to God, and to hear a 
passage from Hebrews x., 1-18, which un- 
folded a new doctrine as to the forgiveness 
of sins. All this was the opening of an 


absolutely new door of faith and hope, and 


left her amazed -and comforted. 


When the little meeting broke up, she 
summoned all her courage, and went up to 
ask the speaker what book he had been 
reading from. Finding that the lady had 
never possessed a Bible, he said: “I will 
lend you mine,” read the marked passages, 
but let me have it back in a few days; it 
is the most precious thing I have.” 


For the next few days everything else 
was forgotten; the Light shone into her 
understanding; the burden long weighing 
on her conscience rolled away, and the 
Peace of God filled her heart and mind. 


The time had come for the Bible to be 
returned; but deep in study and engrossed 
in thought, she did not notice when some 
one entered her sitting-room and her con- 
fessor stood before her! He noticed both 
the embarrassment in her manner and the 
restful calm in her eyes. 


- “What has happened to you?” said he. 
“T haven’t heard how you liked the enter- 
tainment, and as I didn’t see you at mass 
last Sunday I thought you might be ill.” 


She had meant to keep the matter secret 
for a time, at least, but now, off her guard, 
she told the whole story—her mistake as 
to the room, the attempt to leave, the words 
heard, the book lent, and, last of all, the 
joy and peace that filled her heart. 

When she glanced at his face, it was 
black with rage! “Give me that book!” 
he cried. 

“Tt isn’t mine!” she answered. 

“Give it to mé,” was the reply, “or your 
soul will be damned eternally; that heretic 
has nearly got you into hell, and neither 
he nor you shall ever read the book again,” 
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and, seizing it, he thrust it into his pocket 
and strode out of the room. 


She sat, as if paralyzed. That awful 
lcok searched her through and through; 
only- those born and brought up in the 
Church of Rome know the nameless horror 
which the power of the priesthood can in- 
spire. 

Then she thought of the man who had 
lent her his Bible; his address was in it, 
but she could not remember it and knew 
not where to write. 


Days passed by, but her confessor, once 
so welcome a visitor, but now so dreaded, 
did not return. 


After a fortnight or more, Mrs. B— vent- 
ured upon a visit to him, and to make an 
effort, if not too late, to get back the book 
to restore it to its owner. 


Father John’s house adjoined a convent 
where he was father confessor. The door 
was opened by a nun, who, being asked if 
the priest were at home, immediately re- 
plied, with frigid manner, “Yes, Father 
John is at home,’ and, as she spoke, she 
half pushed the lady into a room opening 
off the hall; but as she entered she saw 
there an open coffin, in which was the life- 
less form of her confessor. 


Before she could recover from the shock, 
the nun hissed into her ear these words: 
“He died cursing you; you gave him a 
Bible, and he told me to tell you that he 
cursed you with his last breath; now go!” 


Several weeks elapsed. One evening Mrs. 
B— was sitting alone, pondering over the 
events of the previous three or four months. 
The joy of pardon was in her heart, she 
had bought a Bible for herself, and had 
read it daily, and the old errors in which 
she had been brought up had been one by 
one renounced; but there was a sorrow 
which could not be effaced. How ineffably 
sad the brief illness and sudden death of 
that young priest! His last look! His 
last words! That terrible message! 


She had been so blest, brought into the 
haven of peace, filled with heavenly joy, 
and he—why should not the same words 
have brought him a like message? It was 
one of those mysteries which could never 
be explained. “Why,” she said to herself, 
“should a God of love do this?” 


At this moment the servant ushered into 
the room a lady, closely veiled, who stood 
for a moment irresolute. 


Before Mrs. B— could speak, the other 
said, “You do not know me in this dress, 
but will soon recognize me.” She lifted 
her veil, and revealed the face of the nun 
who had delivered the message of cursing 
as they stood by the open coffin. 

Mrs. B— started back, not knowing what 
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might happen next, but her visitor calmed 
her fears, adding, “I have two things to 
tell you, and I must be very brief, for I 
am in haste. 

“First, forgive me for that awful lie of 
mine; I have asked God’s forgiveness, but 
I beg also for yours. Father John died, 
blessing you with all his heart. The day 
before his death he charged me to tell you 
that he too had found forgiveness for his 
sins by that book, and that throughout 
Eternity he would bless you for having 
brought him to the knowledge of his 
Saviour. 

“T felt the strongest desire to read what 
he had read, and after his funeral I could 
not resist looking into the book for my- 
self; I was fascinated and read more and 
more, and I too have found pardon and 
peace in my Saviour. 


“T have been studying the Bible for weeks, 
and now here it is. I have escaped from 
the convent this evening and will cross to 
England to-night, but I felt that I must 
come here to return this Bible, and to tell 
you that all my life J too shall bless you 
for having through it taught me how to 
get forgiveness for my sins. Good-by! God 
bless you! We shall meet in heaven.” 


A little worn Bible lay on the table be- 
fore Mrs. B—. That little book had 
brought three precious souls out of dark- 
ness into light. Imagine the feelings of 
its owner when it was restored to him with 
this wonderful record!—Missionary Review 
of the World. 


THINKING AND THANKING. 


The habit of thanksgiving is healthful 
exercise for thought. To be thankful means 
to be thinkful. He who stops to think of 
his mercies cannot but thank the Merciful 
Giver. “Count your blessings, name them 
one by one; count your many blessings, 
think what God hath done.” 


Fanny Crosby, the saintly blind singer 
of to-day, at the recent celebration of her 
ninety-first birthday, declared that her 
soundness of health and ripeness of age 
were due to right thinking. Who would 
not covet such a ripe, cheerful and happy 
old age? 

Someone has said the devil has not many 
old people in his service. Thinking distort- 
ed, unjust, unclean thoughts soon brings 
its sure reward in unhappy days and short- 
ened life. Let us take care of our thoughts. 


Beware of wrong thinking, persistently 
practise right thinking, and we shall live 
long and happy useful lives; we shall live 
the life more abundant, we shall gain an 
abundant entrance into the life which is 
life indeed, and we shall live forever where 
we, as his servants, shall ever see his face 
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and serve him acceptably without limita- 
tions and without hindrances. Therefore, 
“consider him,” “lest ye be wearied and faint 
in your minds.” “Think on him;” “think 
on these things.’”—Ex. 


ABOUT CHURCH GOING. 


There are many forces at work to keep 
people away from church. One is physical 
fatigue. Life for many is exhausting, and 
when one is physically spent he has scant 
desire to engage in intellectual or spiritual 
exercises. 

Social service is also responsible for a 
reduced attendance at public worship. The 
thousand forms of philanthropic and social 
activity in which our age delights have en- 
listed the sympathies and energies of a 
great host of Christian people, and one can- 
not be doing mission or settlement work 
on Sunday morning and at the same time 
be in his pew in the church. If one has 
filled up several hours of his Sunday with 
missionary activities he feels that he is 
excused from attendance on public worship. 


The desire for recreation and fresh air 
has also played a part in reducing the 
ranks of church attendants. After a strenu- 
ous week in the city the wearied worker 
longs for the freedom and freshness of the 
country, and if he has relatives or friends 
within fifty miles of the city he is fond of . 
spending a Sunday as frequently as possible 
with some-.of them. The automobile, like 
its predecessor the bicycle, can hardly be 
called a friend of public worship. To go 
rushing across the country has in it a 
certain exhilaration and charm which the 
church service cannot offer, and the con- 
sequence is a new section of empty pews. 


The desire for amusement and entertain- 
ment must also be reckoned with. Multi- 
tudes are not blessed with any marked 
aptitude for thinking. To listen to music 
lays a less severe tax on one’s mind than 
to pay attention to a sermon, and to look 
at moving pictures is even easier than to 
listen to music. The concert halls there- 
fore have full houses, and the moving pic- 
ture halls are crowded. 


It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
the churches are brought face to face with 
the problem how to retain the allegiance 
of large classes of people who are tempted 
to drift away. 

The easiest solution is to contrive de- 
vices which will compete with these world- 
ly attractions in drawing power, but this 
is really no solution at all. The church is | 
not in the world to make a show, but to 
do a work, and it is by becoming increas- 
ingly vital and spiritual, and not increas- 
ingly spectacular and worldly, that she can 
hope to meet the serious demands of the 
hour.—Christian Work and Evangelist. 


JUNE, 1914 


CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience is the primary moral faculty 
of the soul. Without understanding, man 
could not be rational; without conscience, 
man would not be moral. 

Conscience does not tell the man what is 
right and what is wrong; but it insists that 
there is a right and a wrong, and man is 
bound to do the right—as he sees it—and 
not the wrong. Unless man had the faculty 
of conscience, the sense of right and wrong, 
he would not be man, and there could be 
no instruction in right and wreng. 


Conscience operates in the light. There 
is no soul absolutely devoid of light. There 
is a light which lighteneth every man 
which cometh into the world. There is a 
law which is written upon the heart. 


This light and this law are not exten- 
sive, but they go far enough to cause every 
man to know that there is a God, and he 
is responsible to him. They go far enough 
to cause every man to know that he has a 
fellow, and that he ought not to injure him. 
When the heathen lirs. he knows that he 
plans to deceive, and that he ought not to 
do it. 


But this primary light about God and 
about man is not sufficient. History shows 
that when left to this, his darkness is 
greater than his light. And while he may 
rise for awhile, he falls back into greater 
darkness. 

God has met this need of man by his 
Revelation. This Revelation is in the Bible, 
and by its writings and by its living 
Christ, who is both God and man, he gets 
a full and complete light concerning both 
God and man, and in this light conscience 
works strongly. 


But conscience may be violated and thus 
defiled. When a man knows the right, and 
consei:nce bids him obey it, and he de- 
liberately disobeys it, it is a violation of his 
nature. He has injured his own moral life, 
and his conscience may become uncertain. 
It is defiled. 

Conscience which has ceased to act and 
gone to sleep may be awakened. And when 
it does, it upbraids the man for not obey- 
ing its voice. This state of being upbraid- 
ed by one’s own inner faculty we call con- 
viction. It means that the man realizes 
that he has sinned against God. He is 
guilty before him to whom he is responsible. 


If, now, the man stops here, conscience 
will relapse into its sleep again. But when 
God’s Spirit moves upon the man, and he 
becomes fully awakened, and repents and 
turns from his sins, to obedience unto God, 
this conviction results in conversion, and 
the man is changed, and will never again 
return to absolute defilement. 


There will always be a struggle in the 
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soul against sin, and this struggle will 
eventually mean victory for the man. This 
victory will come by a true, constant urging 
of the conscience, which becomes keener 
and keener. and more and more responsive, 
so that the man’s whole life is bettered, 
and he becomes more and more conformed 
unto God’s will. This will result in peace 
of conscience and rejoicing in God and his 
good will. 

In the meantime, his interest in his 
brother-man has been growing, and he will 
be sensitive not to harm him, and still 
sensitive to do him good; and still more 
sensitive to bear witness of the truth which 
has saved him, and will save his fellows. 
This may be called a witnessing conscience. 


But conscience has a social side. There 
may be something which I may do without 
injury. But my neighbour, who has not 
had opportunity to know what I know, or, 
knowing, has some weakness which I have 
not (although I may have a weakness he 
has not), may see me do this thing, and 
it may be an occasion for him to go farther 
and do what he ought not, and so I have 
been the means of his downfall. Thus my 
conscience becomes a conscience of offense, 
and I have wounded him and caused him 
to fall. 

If I continue to disobey conscience, and 
thus violate my own soul’s life, and provoke 
God’s righteous judgment, it will weaken 
and weaken, until it becomes seared and 
slow of response, and will at length lose 
its power and die. 

So long as man’s conscience responds, so 
long as he feels or suffers in contrition and 
conviction, there is hope that the man may 
come to conversion. But when the con- 
science ceases to respond, and becomes dead, 
the man becomes indifferent and is hopeless. 


Indifference of conscience is ever a dan- 
gerous moral and spiritual indication. It 
is one of the worst indications of our times. 
it is often taken as a sign of advancement. 
People consider that they have come to re- 
gard lightly some things because they are 
more enlightened. Such is the feeling of 
some about irreverence. Things which once 
shocked and offended them, they now take 
with indifference. So, too, some reach the 
same condition with regard to wrong-doing. 

But all this is indifference, and it is 


deadly. The conscience will not always 
sleep. It will awake and accuse and con- 
demn. Yea, it will lash the soul eternally. 


Repentance and forgiveness are our only 
escape from this dread end.—The Philadel- 
phia Presbyterian. 

If we would be filled with the Spirit, we 
must be prepared to let the Spirit do as 
He will with us and through us; no holding 
back, no opposition.—_John Penman. 


TO-MORROW. 


Would it not be better to leave to-mor- 
row with God? That is what is troubling 
men; to-morrow’s temptations, to-mor- 
row’s’. difficulties, to-morrow’s burdens, 
to-morrow’s duties. 


Martin Luther, in his autobiography, 
says: “I have one preacher that I love 
better than any other on earth; it is my 
little tame robin which preaches to me 
daily. 

“T put his crumbs upon my window sill, 
especially at night. He hops on to the 
sill when he wants his supply, and takes 
as much as he desires to satisfy his need. 


“From thence he always hops on to a 
little tree close by, and lifts up his voice 
to God, and sings his carol of praise and 
gratitude, tucks his little head under his 
wing and goes fast asleep, and leaves to- 
morrow to look after itself. He is the 
best preacher that I have on earth.’—HEx. 


FANCY AND REALITY. 


We live a great deal of our life in ima- 
ginary situations instead of real ones. We 
revel in the joys of benevolence by dispos- 
ing of riches that are not ovrs, and dream 
of the good we would do if we had the 
gold others are hoarding or selfishly epend- 
ing on themselves. 


We suffer needless depression and pain 
on account of possible ills and disasters 
that never become real. Whole days are 
darkened, and faith and patien2z:; sorely 
tried by foreboded evils that, after all, 
vanish into nothingness as we approach 
them. We are heroic in picturesque cir- 
cumstances that do not occur and wise in 
solving problems that do not come to us 
for solution. 


All this generosity, endurance, courage 
and wisdom translated into daily life 
would be very useful, but really is of no 
value at all in the region where we ex- 
pend it. 

Yet, strangely enough, so many per- 
sons judge themselves almost entirely by 
what they fancy they would do or be if 
existing circumstances were different. 
They estimate their unselfishness’ by the 
generosity of their daydreams, their cares 
by the troubles they borrow, and their 
judgment by the improvement they think 
they could make in other people’s manage- 
ment. 

Perhaps the servant who hid his talent 
in a napkin had grand ideas of what he 
would have done with ten talents, of the 
success he could have made with even five. 
His condemnation lay in neglecting to use 
the little he really had. The Master who 
judges each day at nightfall is not a count- 
er of dreams, but ‘‘the God of things as 
they are.’’——Sel. 
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WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS DONE. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Some gentlemen tell us very complacent- 
ly that they have no need of religion; they 
can get along well enough without it. Let 
us tell you, my friends, the worst kind of 
religion is no religion at all. And these 
men who live in ease and luxury, indulging 
themselves in the amusement of going with- 
out religion, may be thankful that they live 
in lands where the Gospel they neglected 
has tamed the beastliness and ferocity of 
the men who, but for Christianity, might 
long ago have eaten their bodies like the 
South Sea Islanders, or cut off their heads 
like the monsters of the French Revolu- 
tion. 


When the microscopic search of skepti- 
cism, which has hunted the heavens and 
sounded the seas to disprove the existence 
of a Creator, has turned its attention to 
human society, and has found a place on 
this planet ten miles square where a de- 
cent man can live in decency, comfort and 
security, supporting and educating his 
children unspoiled and unpolluted; a place 
where age is reverenced, infancy respect- 
ed, womanhood honored, and human life 
held in due regard—when the skeptic can 
find such a place on this globe where the 
Gospel of Christ has not gone and cleared 
the way, and laid the foundations and made 
decency and security possible, it will then 
be in order for the skeptical literati to 
move thither, and there ventilate their 
views. | 


But so long as these men are dependent 
upon religion which they discard for every 
privilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate 
a little before they seek to rob the Christ- 
ian of his hope and humanity of its faith 
in that Saviour who alone has given to 
man that hope of eternal life which makes 
life tolerable and society possible, and robs 
death of its terrors and the grave of its 
gloom. 


HOW MOODY CUT SHORT A 
PRAYER. 


Dr. Grenfell, of Labrador, tells when he 
first went to hear Moody in London. ‘And 
one of these same old drones was addressing 
the throne long and loud, when the big evan- 
gelist rose and said, ‘We will sing hymn 
No. while the good brother finishes his 
prayer. 

Grenfell at that time was not yet a 
Christian; in fact he was becoming so bore« 
by the length of the petition that he was 
just about to reach for his hat and leave 
when the interruption took place, and the 
ridiculousness of the thing so seized him 
that he stayed. And that wait become his 
life crisis.” 


JUNE, 1914 


THE CHILDREN LEFT BEHIND. 


WRITTEN BY A MISSIONARY’S WIFE. 
The missionaries bring their children 

home from unhealthy tropical fields and 

leave them when they return to their work. 


During their next furlough they try to 
take up and join the threads of knowledge 
and sympathy broken by long years of sepa- 
ration. But though the child loyally loves 
its parents, it has become subject to its 
environment and has grown away from 
them and from their outlook in every direc- 
tion. 

The break is too great to be easily re- 
paired by the tired parents during a short 
stay, in the intervals between deputation 
work and health cures. Love does its best 
on both sides and some progress is made; 
then the shadow of parting, that has sad- 
dened the whole furlough, again descends. 


Except during the years of infancy, mis- 
sionaries see their children only two or 
three times before they become grown men 
and women with a set outlook on life. 


This, of course, is true to a certain ex- 
tent of all dwellers in the tropics, but the 
terms of service for missionaries is much 
longer than for Government officials. A 
separation for two years only is a very 
different thing to a separation for five or 
six years. 

There is another side to the question. 
Sometimes a missionary decides that, hav- 
ing given the best twenty years or so of 
his life to his work, his chief duty is now 
to the young souls given into his care. But 
“only missionaries know how deeply the 
. roots of one’s being strike into the soil of 
the mission fields and how heartrending is 
the uprooting. It is difficult for home 
dwellers to appreciate the heroism of such 
a decision. 


Of the children’s side of this real tragedy 
it is not easy to write, at least for a mother 
on whose heart the meeting and the part- 
ing have already laid their grip. The 
agony of giving into other hands the dear 
joy of training the young lives that God 
has given you! To relinquish to others, 
however tender and capable, the little souls 
that are dearer to you than the world! No, 
it is impossible to write of it. A few inci- 
dents must suffice. 

A visitor from a mission field went to 
visit two little missionary maidens who had 
been left in their grandparents’ care. He 
found them bright and happy in ideal sur- 
roundings. The elder of the two escorted 
him to his train, parted quietly and -re- 
turned home. A few minutes afterwards 
her grandfather found her sobbing as if her 
heart would break. “What is the matter, 
dearie?” he said. “I want my mother!” 


A little girl brought home by her parents 
was sleeping on the night of their arrival 
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with her elder sister who had been left 
during a previous furlough. In the middle 
of the night the new arrival wakened up 
and wailed, “I do not want this little girl 
in my bed.” She had not been able to 
grasp the relationship. 


A maiden was being left by her parents. 
They went to see her to assure themselves 
that she was settling down happily in her 
new home. In the course of the evening 
the little one asked, “What will happen to 
me if your ship sinks?” When reassured 
on this point, she inquired, “Are you quite 
sure you will remember where you have 


- left me and that you can find me again?” 


The immensity of the world and the perils 
of the deep they had crossed had troubled 
her mind and taken away the trusting 
peace of childhood. 

Rachel weeping for her children! There 
are many silent Rachels in our mission 
fields. Pray for them.—Miss. Record of the 
Free Church. 


LITTLE WIDOWS IN INDIA. 
By A LApDY MISSIONARY. 


“T wish you could have been with me 
when teaching in one of our beautiful 
large homes. There sat before me a lovely 
young Brahmin widow. Her head was 
shaved and she had on her the usual white 
garment signifying her widowhood. Her 
head was shaved the day her husband died, 
when she was quite a little girl about 
eleven years of age. 


She is now thirty-two years of age, and 
all these years she has worn that one kind 
of garment, and all these years she has 
had but one meal a day, and that one meal 
at. 12 o’clock noon. 


It is very sad. With the exception of 
that one meal she must take no other food, 
no tea or coffee or anything else. That 
one meal consists of a plain dish of rice, 
no meat or any other food beside that rice. 


Being a widow, she is considered the 
most unfortunate individual in the house- 
hold, no one must approach her, and that 
meal once a day she has to cook herself. 
But when there are feast and ceremony 
days, which are almost innumerable in 
their religion, she has to abstain from even 
that one meal. 


On the day I saw her it was a special 
ceremony day and the dear woman was 
fasting two whole days without partaking 
of one bit of food. Even her own spittle 
she is obliged not to swallow. All this is 
to please the gods. Oh, my darkest In- 
dia!’’—Children’s Missionary Friend. 


Kivery attempt to make others happy, 
every sin left behind, every temptation 
trampled under foot, every step forward in 
the cause of what is good, is a step nearer 
the cross of Christ.—Dean Stanley. 


The 


HELPED HIS FELLOW STUDENT. 
A Story For Boys. 


A young man who was half through his 
medical course, in one of our large univer- 
sities, and who accepted Christianity and 
professed to follow its teachings , one day 
awoke to the fact that, having been absorbed 
by his studies, he had forgotten that his 
profession placed him under sacred obliga- 
tions to lead a generous, unselfish life. 


While in this frame of mind the thought 
of another student in the university came to 
him—a fellow-townsman—who was fast riot- 
ing himself to death. 


The two had been friends, but when the 
younger man began to drink and to seek 
questionable associates, the medical student 
avoided him. Now he felt he had done 
wrong to abandon a man when he most 
needed a friend. 


That day he hunted the poor fellow up, 
and found him partially under the influence 
of the last night’s debauch. His room was 
in a wretched condition. His books were 
lying before him, and he was stupidly try- 
ing to prepare for his Text recitation. 


“This place is not fit for a man like you. 
Come to my rooms. We will share them to- 
gether.” 


The poor fellow answered: “I can’t leave. 
I’m in debt. I’m no good. I’m past any 
hope of reform. Let me alone.” 


“Not a bit of it!” answered the other 
cheerily. “I’ve let you alone too long.” 


The young man paid his townsman’s 
debts, and took him to his own neat rooms. 


The next morning his guest was sober, 
and the host proposed a written contract 
between them, if they were going to live 
together. This paper stipulated, among 
other things, that neither of them was to 
go out alone; that twenty minutes should be 
allowed to get to the university or back, and 
all extra time should be accounted for. One 
hour each day was to be reserved for plea- 
sure. Under all circumstances bygones were 
to be bygones. 


This contract was signed by both students. 
A month passed without any violation of it. 


Then the man who had been rescued 
threw down his book and exclaimed: 

“T can endure it no longer! I can’t and I 
won’t continue the struggle to keep that 
contract!’ 

“All right. Break it, then, and break it 
here,” was the calm reply. 

“But how can I? I must drink. There is 
no brandy here.” 
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“Drink, if you must; I’m studying.” 
“All right! I will.” 


The half-reformed fellow rose to put on 
his hat. His host also rose and took his. 


“What are you doing?” asked the other, 
querulously. 


“Remember our contract. 
drink, I must go with you.” 

The guest’s eyes fell, and he dropped to 
his chair. His face grew deadly pale. 
Should he break away from this man, the 
only true friend he had? If he did, there 
was no hope for him. It meant a drunk- 
ard’s degradation, possibly a drunkard’s 
grave. The horrible craving for liquor stir- 
red every nerve in his body. The struggle, 
the alternations of feeling, the intensity of 
desire, convulsed his whole nature. 


There was a pause. For some moments 
in silence the men faced each other, one 
sitting, the other standing. At length the 
set lips of the tempted man relaxed, the 
frenzied eye softened, and he said feebly: 


“Thank you old fellow, I'll stay here, and 
try—and—try—to overcome,” and then, cry- 
ing like a child, he threw himself upon his 
bed. 


If you must 


Another month passed. The temptation 
came again. Again this constant friend 
stood by him, supporting him by his strong 
will and his firm sympathy. 

When eighteen months had passed the 
drunkard was a cured man. His old 
haunts had been abandoned, his old tastes 
overcome. During this period of convales- 
cence his friend, each day in the quiet of 
his little side room, had offered openly his 
morning prayer, and had read some time 
during each day a book which he had not 
invited him to share. It was the Bible. 


“You never talk religion to me,” said the 
puzzled man one day. 


“TIT would have talked religion had it 
seemed best that I should do so,” said his 
friend. “I have not shunned to show you 
the motive that has governed my conduct. 
Your feelings and opinions, with regard to 
Christ, whom I love, have been indifferent, 
almost antagonistic. More than I can tell 


you, I should rejoice could I know that you 


have the hope and the incentive to a true 
life, that I have found in Him I love,” 


This story is a true one. The like occurs, 
in different ways and under varying condi- 
tions, oftener than we suspect. It is a 
sacred drama, forever new, forever inspir- 
ing, when one-life is given in some beauti- 
ful form for that of another—unknown, un- 
recognised by man, but honoured by God.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


JUNE, 1914 


THE MIDNIGHT THIEF. 


In a little Chinese city, situated in a 
sandy river valley, the word that thieves 
were abroad stirred the people from one end 
of the place to the other. 

The news troubled old Mrs. Tang not a 
little, for she was all alone in the little 
house since her husband, who had pastored 
the flock of Christians in that region for 
years, had died that summer. If there was 
anything that frightened her, it was being 
waked at night by an unusual occurrence. 

Still, the more she thought about it the 
more her heart went out to the poor fellow 
who was ruining himself with his bad 
habits. Her motherly heart longed to help 
him and she almost came to the place where 
she wanted the opportunity to meet him so 
she could tell him about Christ, the Saviour. 
Months went by but the thieves were still 
uncaught. 


One night in the dead of winter when the 
ground was soft and wuite, Mrs. 1ang was 
awakened by the squalling of her chickens. 
She sat up and listened; yes, the thief had 
come at last and now was her chance. So 
she threw open her paper window and called 
cut, “Oh, why don’t you repent and stop this 
evil business? Don’t you know that if you 
resolve to live a better life and come to 
know God that you can go to Heaven? Do 
repent and believe and be saved.” 


But there was no response from the thief. 
The syualling of the captured chicken still 
continued, growing fainter until it died away 
in the distance. Poor Mrs. Tang was quite 
discouraged to think that all her efforts to 
help had proved so fruitless. She cidn’t 
mind the loss of the chicken but she was 
sorry for the hardened thief. 


What was her surprise the next morning 
to find that the footprints of her thief were 
those of a weasel! 


The humor of the situation appealed to 
her strongly, and as she told me the story, 
she fairly rolled out of her chair laughning— 
to think that she had been “wasting her 
heart” and been preaching out of her win- 
dow into the cold night at a weasel.—By a 
lady missionary, in “Womans Missionary 
Friend.” 


TRUE TO MOTHER. 


Harold and Ralph were walking along 
the street when Ralph, with a smile, took 
off his hat to a lady on the other side. 

“Who is that lady?”’ 

“That is my mother.” 

“Do you always take off your hat to 
your mother?”’ 

“Why, of course, I do. 

“TI do to other ladies.’’ 

“Well, my mother’s about the nicest 
lady I know. I think she’s worth being 
polite to.’’—Zion Herald. 


Don’t you?”’ 
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POOR ANNIE DOWD. 


Annie Dowd is dead in Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia, after six years of almost unremit- 
ting missionary work. 


Annie Dowd was a hen, a Rhode Island 
Red, and her mistress gave the proceeds 
of Annie’s eggs to a missionary school in 
Japan. 


The remarkable Annie was as nearly a 
constant layer as the best-intentioned hen 
can ever be. She was about seven years 
old, and had laid-an-egg-a-day (with the 
exception of a few weeks in the molting 
season) for six and one-half years. Her 
eggs brought a little over ten dollars a 
year, so that Annie paid the entire ex- 
penses of a little Japanese girl in the school 
for nearly four years. 

If all little red hens are like this, no 
wonder the little nursery rhyme gives them 
the pre-eminence for willing service. 


THE LION’S SHARE, A FABLE. 


A lion once went hunting with a wolf, 
a jackal and a fox. They hunted till at 
last they surprised a stag and killed it. 

Then came the question how to share the 
spoil. 

“Quarter this stag,’ roared the lion. 

The other animals having skinned it and 
cut it into four parts, the lion took his 
stand by the carcass and spoke thus: 


“The first part is mine, because I am 
king of beasts; the second portion falls to 
me in my capacity as arbiter; the third 
part belongs to me for my share in the 
chase; the fourth quarter,—well, as for 
that, I dare anyone to lay his paw upon it.” 

As the animals slunk away the fox mut- 
tered: 

“You may share the labours of the great, 
but you will not share the spoils.” 


THE POWER OF A BABY. 


In the Court of Domestic Relations in 
Chicago has to do with the work of settling 
up cases of trouble between husbands and 
wives, took place the following: 


“Take that baby; it is too heavy for the 
mother,” said Judge Goodnow one day to 
a big, ugly, red-haired driver who had been 
brought in for non-support, and who stood 
before the bar, unmoved by the story of his 
wife and the reproaches of the judge. 


The man turned, and the little one, crow- 
ing and kicking with delight to be noticed 
by its dad, stretched out its arms. It cud- 
dled up to the man, patting his face and 
cooing with joy. 

The surly brute broke down in a moment 
and, every trace of bravado gone, burst 
out, “For God’s sake, judge, let me go back 
to my babies; I swear I’ll do the square 
thing!’”’ And so far as the record of the 
court goes, he has kept his word.—Ex. 
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THREE YOUNG HERCES IN INDIA. 


Three lady in the Tamil country had 
learned to read in the mission village night 
school, and came under the spell of the 
wonderful life of Jesus Christ. The more 
they learned, the more they were deter- 
mined to accept him as their Lord. 

The first time the missionary met them 
was at a Thanksgiving service. They had 
walked six miles, carrying their offerings, 
to join in the service of praise. After the 
service they came and said that they 
wished to be baptized. 


“Are you prepared for persecution?”’ 
they were asked. 

“Yes, our people will drive us out and 
we shall lose our employment. We know 
all that, but we are determined to become 
Christians. Did Christ sacrifice nothing 
for us?” 

After a period of testing it was decided 
to baptize them; and, partly to avoid a 
tumult in their village, the service was 
held at Tamil, as an encouragement to the 
young Christians there. 

The lads did not quite approve of this, 
and the young spokesman said: ‘‘Sir, can 
we not be baptized in the midst of our 
people? Our confession must be public, 
and we are not ashamed.” 

This request showed a truer Christian 
courage than we had thought possible 
among outcasts, but it was’ thought wise 
to baptize as arranged. ‘ 


The fact became Known in their own 
village that they had joined the ‘‘pariah 
religion.’’ It was reported and believed 
that water in which cows’ skin had been 
soaked, was poured over them, and then 
they and some pariahs had drunk the re- 
maining fluid from the same vessel. This 
was regarded as the foulest pollution. 


For several days they were subjected to 
foul abuse, but when it was found that 
they still remained firm in their faith, the 
angry relatives began to devise more 
severe measures. They were made to eat 
their food on the roadside, like beggars, 
water was refused them, their rightful 
portion of the harvest was withheld, vil- 
lage policemen were instructed to beat 
them, and in a hundred ways their lives 
were made miserable. But the more they 
suffered, the firmer grew their faith. 


Finally their obstinacy so roused the 
anger of the whole village that a special 
council of the elders was called-to decide 
what should be done. 

The youngest of the converts is only 
seventeen, so that, though ne is permitted 
by law to choose his own religion, he is 
not permitted to choose his own guardian. 

His case was, therefore, easily dealt with, 
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His father is the village priest, and he was 
ordered to keep his son confined and for- 
bid him to have any intercourse with the 
Christians. This was done, and the boy 
has not been seen since. His last mes- 
sage was: “Do not fear. I shall never 
draw back.’’ 

It was decided concerning the other con- 
verts that no one must allow them to enter 
his house, no one must speak to them, or 
give them food or drink. Anyone found 
doing either of these things would be fined 
fifteen rupees, which is equivalent to five 
dollars. 


The young men were then called, and 
the headman told them the decision and 
warned them that this was only the begin- 
ning of what they would suffer unless they 
left the pariah religion. 

To this they replied immediately, 
“Though you drive us from our houses and 
take away our work, we will never deny 
Christ, who died to save us.” 


On hearing this confession; the mother 
of one of the young men tore her garment 
in two, and, shrieking with rage, rushed 
through the village, calling down curses 
on the Christians. 


The village officers next took up the 
matter. Their power is almost unlimited, 
and anyone who defies them and strikes 
out on a line for himself is a bold man. 
One of the lads who held a position as 
village canal man, was dismissed. The 
only effect has been to make him more un- 
wavering in his faith. 


The other holds a subordinate heredit- 
ary office, and to dismiss him would re- 
quire the sanction of government and very 
clear proof of bad character. But when 
all the Superiors are Hindu and the accus- 
ed person is a poor outcast Christian, it is 
not generally a difficult thing to carry the 
case through. 


The village headman, therefore, wrote 
to the Brahman magistrate, accusing the 
new convert of three heinous offenses. He 
said he was incorrigibly lazy, incessantly 
drunk, and, worst of all, a Christian. 

After hearing all the witnesses had to say, 
the magistrate decided: 

1. It was absurd that a servant against 
whom no charge had been previously 
made should suddenly become lazy and 
drunken. 

2. If he had been so before, the village 
officers were at fault in not reporting the 
matter earlier. 

3. No further trivial charges of this 
sort should be brought before him. 

4. The religion of any man is no con- 
cern of government. 


Listen to the evidence of an eyewitness 
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of these young men’s trials. ‘“‘These 
young men, seeing all they are called to 
sutfer, are filled with courage and joy— 
they give their reasons for their faith 
with meekness to all who come to see 
them. When I see the heavenly change in 
these young men, my mind is cooled with 
the breath of God.” 

Already others, seeing them in the time 
of trial, have altered their opinion, and 
have begun to attend worship and plead 
on their behalf. 

This kind of thing is happening in this 
year of grace. As the blood of the early 
martyrs was the seed of the Church, so, 
assuredly, the trials and sufferings of 
young heroes like these, nineteen hun- 
dred years after, are the nurseries of the 
Church of Christ in India.—Missionary 
Review of the World. 


HOW PATTI LOST HER AUTO RIDE. 


Patti came into the house, very much ex- 
cited. “Oh, mamma! I have just been 
talking with Edith Harley. Her uncle has 
an auto, and he is coming through here soon. 
He has promised to take Hdith for a ride, 
and she has invited me to go with them. 
You will let me go, won’t you, please?” 


“Yes, indeed, but I must be going now, dear. 
Iam so sorry I cannot take you with me, but 
since the new rule, forbidding children to 
attend the Ladies’ Aid Society, that is im- 
possible.” 


“Don’t worry about that, mother,’ I have 
my new book to read. 


“Well, don’t 'get so interested in your book; 
child, that you do not answer the telephone. 
Be sure, Patti, to answer every time it rings. 
What if some one should want father for a 
funeral or a wedding? 


After Mrs. Moran’s departure, Patti began 
to read the book, a recent birthday gift. The 
book was very enjoyable, and just when she 
had reached a very interesting part, the 
‘phone rang. 


“Just as I expected,” she exclaimed, and 
reluctantly laid down her book to answer. 
The message was from Mrs. Farnham, who 
had left her S.S. Quarterly in the church, 
and who wanted to study the lesson. “Would 
Patti go over and look for it, and Maggie, 
her little girl, would call for it, but she was 
too small to make the search.” 

Patti had not more than seated herself to 
continue her book, when the ‘phone rang 
again, and after she had been disturbed four 
times, and had run two errands in less than 
an hour, she decided she would answer no 
more calls and run no more errands. With 
a determined air, and her precious book 
under her arm, she sought rest, quiet and 
comfort in the garret. 
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I did not know I could 
Well, I just won’t answer,” 


“The telephone! 
hear it up here. 
so there!” 


But the ‘phone kept ringing, loud and 
clear, one—two—three—four—five—six. The 


sixth call was. a long, long ring. Patti 
jumped up. “There, now, if it rings again, 
(ll go. Perhaps something dreadful has 
happened. 


But Central had grown weary, and her 
final appeal, the long, long ring, had ended 
her attempt to arouse the Moran’s. 


After that, Patti was left undisturbed, but 
somehow the book didn’t seem the least bit 
interesting; so at length she came down 
from the garret, and as she entered the 
dining room she heard her mother answer- 
ing the ’phone. Patti seated herself very 
quietly, so as not to disturb Mrs. Moran, and 
was thus enabled to hear her mother’s con- 
versation. She was saying: 


“Tm very, very sorry, Mrs. Harley, and 
Patti will be so disappointed. She was so 
happy about it, and was talking to me this 
very afternoon about Edith’s invitation.” 
Turning to Patti, Mrs. Moran said: 


“Mrs. Harley just ’phoned, dear, that her 
brother has come, and gone in his car. They 
tried to get you by ’phone, but could not. 
She said they asked Central to ‘try real 
hard,’ so decided we were out.” 


Amid sobs and tears, Patti confessed. Mrs. 
Moran was sadly grieved at Patti’s disobe- 
dience. They held a long conversation at 
the close of which Patti said, “I’ll never 
disobey you again, mother.” 

Mrs. Moran felt confident that Patti would 
keep her promise, for she Knew she had been 
taught a severe lesson.—Ex. 


CIGARETTES AND DIPLOMAS. 

The principal of a large high school in 
one of our cities, after a lifetime spent in 
teaching, testified the other day that “no 
boy who was in the habit of using cigarettes 
had ever yet finished the high school course 
or received a diploma,” in all his experience. 

He said he had become interested in the 
subject, and observed closely the boys under 
his care, and that this was the invariable 
result of cigarette using. It was a rule to 
which, so far, he had found not a single ex- 
ception. Those boys who wish to succeed 
at school will do well to note this rule, and 
not forget it. 


Oh, how I do appreciate a boy who is 
always on time! How quickly you learn 
to depend on him, and how soon you find 
yourself intrusting himself with weightier 
matters! The boy has acquired a reputation 
for punctuality has made the first contribu- 
tion to the capital that in after years makes 
his success a certainty. 


HOW HAROLD HELPED. 


“Wouldn’t you like to run down to the 
little store on the corner and get me a can 
of ground chocolate?” 


Just at that minute Harold’s mind was 
full of something else. Why should Aunt 
Nell have spoken just as he had promised 
to go roller-skating with Harry Burgess? 
Could he not pretend that he had not heard? 

But he turned from his quest for his roll- 
er-skates and went out where Harry was 
waiting for him. “I can’t 'go skating just 
now, I’ve got to go down to the store first.” 
And reluctantly the chums parted, Harold 
to 'z0 to the store and Harry to go skating 
alcne on the Center Street sidewalk. 


As Harold was returning with the can of 
choeolate an automobile passed him, speed- 
ing faster than the law allowed, he was sure; 
but the sight of it only increased his own 
speed, for he was eager to get home, and 
then out to Center Street for his skate with 
Harry. 

But just then he was startled by a groan 
hat seemed to be coming out from the little 
gully on the opposite side of the street; and 
going over Harold found Mr. Gibson, the 
good missionary who was working among 
the poor Mexican people of the town, lying 
in the gully, with his wrecked bicycle not 
far away. 

“Tm hurt—can you go for Dr: Stone?’ 
groaned the injured man. ‘“‘An auto hit me.” 


“Sure! ll get the doctor here in a hur- 
ry.’ And he flew back down the street, past 
the corner store, and on into the next block, 
where Dr. Stone lived. 


And he was just in time; for Dr. Stone 
was crossing his lawn to his auto, and he 
would have been speeding away in another 
direction had Harold been two minutes later. 

They were soon beside the injured mis- 
sionary, and he was lifted into the doctor’s 
auto and taken to where he could be tender- 
bye caredi-fer: 

“Ym sorry for you, Mr. Gibson,” said the 
doctor, “but I’m more sorry for any reck- 
less driver who will run a man down and 
then run away from him, pretending not to 
know what he has done. Anyway, I would 
rather be in your condition than in his.” 


“It was a good thing your aunt sent you 
down to the store just when she did, wasn’t 
it?’said Harry, when Harold had told him 
the incident. 

“Sure, it was!”. replied Harold. “And it 
was a good thing I didn’t pretend not to 
hear, and go off skating with Harry as I 
had a notion to do at first,’ he said to him- 
self.—Ex, 


If your foot slip you May recover your 
balance but if your tongue slip you cannot 
recall your words.—Telugu Proverb. 
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BEING A HERO. 


After his work was over, Harold went: 
out to the orchard, and twinnin'z his legs 
around a branch, and hanging head down, 
picked various articles from the ground. 
This was what he was doing when Tom 
Adams came by. 

“Hello!” said Tom, watching Harold’s ex- 
periments for a moment or two. “Hello! 
what’re you doing?” 

“Just practicing,’ replied Harold. 

“Well, come on then, and go down to the 
pond.” 

“T can’t,” said Harold. “Mother said I 
must not go to the pond unless I asked her, 
and she’s away.” Bat 

“Well, can’t some one else let you go.” 

“Nobody at home but the girl.” 

“Tell; her you’re goin.” But ~ Harold 
shook his head. “Mother said I must ask 
her,’ he repeated. 


“Ah, come on, all the fellows are going. 
You just ought to see how the water’s going 
over. the dam. Come on!” 


Harold drew a long breath. Maybe this 
was his chance to save some one’s life. 
Maybe he ought to go, for he would know 
just what to do, if any one fell in, and the 
others might not have it planned out as he 
had. 


He had been sitting upright on the branch, 
and now he slowly descended. Maybe he 
ought to go. Mother would not care if she 
knew that he had saved a life. Tom now 
was leadin'z, and Harold following. 

But when they reached the road, Harold 
suddenly turned back. ‘Mother said _ I 
mustn’t go to the pond, unless I asked her 
first,’ he said, and his lips shut straight 
and firm. 


“Hah!” jeered Tom. “Molly-coddle! Afraid 
of his mummy! Hah!” 

Harold’s. face grew very red, and-~ he 
doubled his fists. Then he opened them 
slowly. “I’m not afraid of my mother, but 
I don’t intend to disobey her. So there!” 
And there was nothing for Tom to do but 
march off. 


Harold sat on the steps of the wood-shed, 
with his head on his hands. ‘‘Maybe Ive 
lost my only chance to be a hero and save 
a life,’ he whispered to himself. 


And he never thought that the boy who 
does what he knows to be right, and in the 
face of jeers and taunts, is fully as heroie 
as one who goes to war or saves a life —Ex. 


Thank God every morning that you have 
soinething to do that day which must be 
done. Being forced to work, and forced 
to do your best, will breed in you a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know.— 
(Charles Kingsley. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
SOME QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG FOLK. 


Question.—What is “The General Assem- 
bly”? 

Auswer.—It is the highest court of our 
Church. 

Q@.—What is our Church? 

A.—It is the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. 

Q.—What is a “Court” of the Church? 

A.—It is a gathering of the ministers and 
elders of our Church to manage the affairs 
of the Church. 

Q.—What are the Courts of our Church? 

A.—Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods and 
General Assemblies. 


@.—What is a Session? 

A.—It is made up of the minister and the 
elders of a congregation. 

@.—What are elders? 

A.—Elders are men chosen by the people 
of a congregation to manage the spiritual 
affairs of the congregation, to arrange for 
the public worship, the admission of new 
members ete. 

Q@.—How many elders are there in a con- 
eregation? 

A.—Small congregaticns 
large ones have many. 


have very few, 


Q@.—What is a Presbytery? 

A.—It is made up of the minister and 
one elder from each Session in a certain 
district. 

@.—How many congregations are repre- 
sented in a Presbytery? 

A.—A number that can be conveniently 
grouped together. Sometimes there are 
only five or six, sometimes fifty or sixty. 


@.—How many Presbyteries are there in 
our Church? 

A.—There are now seventy, but there will 
soon be more, as Church extends in the new 
West. 


Q@.—What are the names of the Presby- 
teries of our Church? 

A.—You will find them on a page by them- 
selves in this Record. Read them over. 

@.—What work does a Presbytery do? 

A.—It oversees the work of the conzgrega- 
tions and Sessions within its bounds. 
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Q@.—What is a Synod? 

A.—It consists of the Presbyteries within 
its bounds. 

Q.—How many Synods are there in our 
Church? 

A.—There are eight Synods in our Church. 

Q.—What are their names? 

A.—You will find them on the same page 
as the Presbyteries, in this Record. Read 
them over. 

Q.—What is the work of a Synod? 

A.—To oversee the work of the Presby- 
teries within its bounds. 


Q.—What is the General Assembly? 
A.—It consists of one-sixth of the minist- 
ers in each Presbytery and an equal number 
of elders. 
Q@.—Why does 
Synods? 
-A.—It would be too large. 
Q@.—How are these one-sixth selected? 
A.—Hach Presbytery, each year, selects 
the one-sixth who are to go to the Assembly. 


@.—What are these men called? 
4.—Commissioners to Assembly. 


@.—Where does the Assembly meet this 
year? 

A.—In Woodstock, Ont., on the third of 
June. 


it not consist of all the 


Q@.—How long will it be in Session? 

A.—About eight days. 

Q.—What is the work of the Assembly? 

A.—To plan and carry on and oversee all 
the work of the Church, such as Home and 
Foreign Missions, and all else of general 
work that the Church has undertaken. 

@.—What will this Assembly do? 

A.—I will try and tell you in a future 
Record. Look~ out for it. 


SMILES OR FROWNS. 


Do you know that when your face wears 
a smile, other people smile, too, without 
knowing why? Or when you look cross or 
downeast, other faces become shadowed? It 
is a fine thing to pass your lightness of heart 
along, but how about the other? If we are 
feeling sad or out of sorts, let us try to keep 
it to ourselves, and not, by an overcast face, 
pass it on to some one else. 


Our Church Register 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calls from. 


Kilsyth, ete., Ont., to Mr. G. S. Scott, of 
Collingwood, Ont. 

Shelburne, Ont., to Mr. R. B. Stevenson, 
of Tavistock, Ont. 

Avonmore, Ont., to Mr. E. J. Rattee, of 
Princetown, P.EH.I. 

pt. And Chy Tialifax; «NS tos Mret, or. 
Drumm, of Campbelltown, N.B. 

St. And., Stratford, Ont., to Mr. Findlay 
Matheson, of Embro, Ont. Acepted. 

Kemble, etc., Ont., to Mr. Wallace: John- 
ston, of Shallow Lake, Ont. 

Gordon Ch., Indian Lands, Ont., to Mr. 
John Lennox, of Aylwin, Que. 

Chesterville, Ont., to Mr. R. W. Beve- 
ridge, of Temple Hill and Holland, Ont. 

St. Andrews, Calgary, to Mr. Alex. Mce- 
Taggart, of Robertson Memorial, Winnipeg. 
Accepted. 

Amos and Normandy, Ont., to Mr. B. M. 
Smith, of Oneida, Ont. Accepted. 


inductions Into. 


Beckwith, Franktown, Ont., April 2nd, Mr. 


W. S. Lowry. 

Grassy Lake, Aita., April 28, Mr. J. E-. 
Maclean. 

Bridgeburg and Fort Erie, Ont., April 20, 
Mr. A. E. Mitchener. 

Glensandficld, Ont., May 4, Mr. McColl. 

Knox Ch., Sundridge, Ont., May 5, Mr. 
W. A. Robins. 

Lahave, N.S., May 6, Mr. W. McPherson. 

Marsboro, Que., May 7, Mr. Malcolm 
Campbell. 

Summerstown, Ont., May 7, Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

Greenock Ch., St. Andrews, N.B., May 19, 
Mr. W. M. Fraser. 

St. Marks Ch., Sydney, N.S., May 26, Mr. 
A. P. Logan. 

Lochaber and Union Center, N.S., May 
26, Mr. A. D. MacDonald, graduate of Pres. 
College, Halifax. 


North Dartmouth, N.S., May 28, Mr. V. 
G. Rae. ‘ 

Longueuil, Que., to be, 26th May, Mr. 
Allan, graduate of Pres. College, Montreal. 


Resignations of. 


Sti John’s: Ch; Chatham, N.B:,.JMr 2 J Nia 
McLean. | 

Silverton, Man., Mr. Arthur Smith. 

Duncan, B.C., Mr. S. Lundie. 

Demorestville, Crofton, Ont., 
Pitcher. 


Mrs Ca lB: 


Vacancies. 


Vancouver Heights. Interim moderator, 
Rev. S. Leslie Pidgeon, 1859 Pendrill St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Esterhazy and Hazelcliffe, ten miles apart. 
Salary $1,200 and manse. Interim moderat- 
or, Rev. D. A. Gillespie, Tantallon, Sask. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, for 
the guidance of its congregations, adopted 
the following recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Systematic Giving. All the con- 
eregations of our Church might at least — 
study these recommendations with profit. 

1. That all undenominational appeals 
to the several congregations be discouraged. 

2. That where expedient an annual 
every member canvass be made in each 
congregation in the interests of the Budget 
and that such canvass be completed not 
later than the first week in December. 

3. That the weekly offering through the 
Duplex Envelope be set as the ideal for 
every congregation. 

4. That in every congregation there be 
formed a missionary committee whose soie 
object will be the deepening of interest in 
the schemes of the church. 

5. That our young people both in Sab- - 
bath School and Young People’s Society be 
kept informed of the church’s work and 
their general interest enlisted in the Bud- 
get. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the ReEcorpD 
it is because they are not received. 


The General Assembly, 


Woodstock, Ist Wednesday June, 1914. 


qos 
Synod of Maritime Provinces, 


Moncton, Ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 4 Aug., 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 8 Sep., 7 p.m. 
8. Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 July, 12.45. 

4 Wallace, Oxford .Jcts,. 419. May) 11.30, 
So rruro; Truro, 16) dune, 9:30. 

Gn Halifax: 

7. Lunenburg, ete. New Dublin, Aug. 
Bote JON wot, JOU im J aly, LO “a.m, 

9. Miramichi, New Mills, 23 June, 9 a.m. 
10. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 4 Aug., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Sherbrooke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 1 Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Mont., 16 April, 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 1 Sep., 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 July, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 8 Sep., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Morrisburg, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 


Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 


17. Kingston, Gananoquo, 30 June, 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 July, 9.30 a.m. 
19. Lindsay. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 30 June, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 30 June, 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Sundridge, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Cochrane, Sept. 

26. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Sep., 8 p.m. 

27. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 30 June, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 July, 9 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Sep., 10.30. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Last Monday April, 1915. 

30. Hamilton ,Hamilton, 7 July, 9.30 a.m. 
oli Haris,® Paris; 14) uly, Ilsacm: 
32. London, Port Stanley, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
33. Chatham, Blenheim, 23 June, 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 1st July, 11 a.m. 
35. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Hensall, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Win'gham, 15 Sep., 10.30. 
oo: Bruce, Paisley, 1 Sep., 11 ‘a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


39. Superior, Ft. Wm. Aug., at call of Mod. 
40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Swan Lake, 1 Sep. 3 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Treherne, Sep. 

43. Portage, Portage la P. 19 May. 

44, Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Birtle, July, at call of Mod. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 14 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 


Winnipeg, 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


47. Yorkton, Kamsack, 21 July, 9 p.m. 
48. Abernethy, File Hills, 14 July, 4 p.m. 
49. Qu’Appelle. 

. Arcola, Arcola, 30 June, 2. p.m. 

. Alameda, Alameda, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 

. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 

. Regina, Regina, Sep. 

54. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 2 Sep., 11 a.m. 
55. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 25 Aug., 7 p.m. 
56. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, 25 Aug. 
57. Battleford. 

58. Kindersley, Kindersley, 12 May. 
09. Swift Current, Swift Current, Sep. 
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Synod of Alberta. 
60. Vermilion. 
61. Edmonton, Edmonton, 23 June, 10 a.m. 
62. Lacombe, Lacombe, Sep. 
63. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sep. 
64. Castor. 
65. Calgary, Calgary, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
66... bHigh? River, Vuican, 21, Julye 2. pan. 
67. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
68. Kootenay. 
69. Kamloops. 
70.Westminster, Agassiz, 14 July, 10 a.m. 
71. Victoria. 
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There 
getting, 


is no happiness 


in having and 


but only in giving; half the world 


is on the wrong scent in the pursuit of 
nappiness.—Henry Drummond. 
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I have never yet heard of a good man 


having fallen when 


he was trying 


to do 


Christ’s will and trusting on Christ’s help. 
—T. L. Cuyler. 
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Payments should be made by money order. 
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Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
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there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
here is no other way in which _ 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Payments should be made by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable at par. 

Do not send stamps. 


{n sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent, 
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The Presbyterian Record, 
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MONTREAL. 


If life is an opportunity, so is every hour. 
If existence is a big thing, so is every day. 
To undervalue the minutes means that we 
do not rightly estimate life itself. Respect 
the little fragments of time, which, fitted 
together in the great mosaic, constitute life. 


1 Ghaime 
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89 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. BREMO@RIALS A SPECIALTY 


THE BOY WAS NOT TO BLAME. 


“Am I to blame, mother?” asked a young 
lad, who had joined a temperance society. 
His father and mother appeared to be dis- 
pleased with him. 


After a silence, the boy broke forth, 
“Sister Mary has a drunken husband, who 
abuses her every day; Sister Susan’s hus- 
band drank, and has gone off and left her, 
and you are obliged to take her home and 
take care of her children. Brother James 
comes home every night drunk; and because 
{ have joined the cold water army, and you 
are likely to have one sober person in the 
family, you are scolding me. Am [I to 
blame?” 


The mother, overcome by the argument of 
her child, replied, “You are right, my boy. 
May God bless you, and help you to keep 
your good resolution.’—Sel. 


STA:RITE 
GASOLINE ENGIN 
+ Start right. Stay right. 


Prices right. Terms right 


Write for catalogue. Agents wanted. 
THE CMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR 
COMPANY GF CANABA, LIMITED 

93 King Street East, TORONTO 7 


SAVED ON SCRUBBING 
DAY WHEN YOU USE 


When Buying WHITE COTTONS 
Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 


The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :— 


Special Selection of Raw Material ; 


< WHITE Careful Preparation in Works ; 
| Construction of Cloths to give best 
Es SNOW | wearing Qualities ; 


WABASSO Vigilance from start to finish ; 
Gloths heing Bleached and Finished by 
high-class chemists. 


THE TRADE MARK OF PURITY 
FOR 


Lawns, Nainsooks, When all this is done :— 


(ambrics: Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up 
Goods so as to make them attractive. 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


READ THE LABEL 


F°s the protection of the consumer the ingredients 
of Magic Baking Powder are plainly printed on 
the label. The manufacturers of Alum baking powder 
do not do this. Magic Baking Powder is the best and 
purest baking powder that it is possible to produce. 
asec waren MAGIC BAKING POWDER 
MASLS BQuEy. 
LTHe wartest LichTEst Contains No Alum 
The only well known | 
medium priced baking powder §{ “#8: |= 
made in Canada that does not §i%< ms No 
contain Alum and which has I FOLLOWING INGREDE | 
all the ingredients plainly 9A 13 
R stated on the label. S&S EE 
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_then He hasn’t done with you yet. 


“It is much better to form a character 
than to reform one.” 


A good character is the best tombstone 
marble.—Spurgeon. 


No man will ever reach heaven with his 
face the other way. 


Begin your web, and God will supply you 
with thread.—Italian Proverb. 


Only what is wrought into our character 
during life can we take away with us. 


Happiness is a perfume you cannot pour 
on others without getting a few drops your- 
self, 


Every character has an-inward spring; 
let Christ be that spring—Henry Drum- 
mond. 


Disappointments should be taken as a sti- 
mulant, and never viewed as a discourage- 
ment. : 


If we look down, then our’ shoulders 
stoop; if our thoughts look down, then our 
character bends. — 


The best use we can make of our life is 


to live so that we shall be a benediction 


to everyone we meet. 


A man who lives right, and is right, has 
more power in his silence than another has 
by his words.—Phillips Brooks. 


Where is there a brighter, warmer spot 
than in the sunshine we create for others? 
It is the secret of happiness. 


Being forced to work and to do your best 
will breed in youa hundred virtues which the 
idle never know.—Charles Kingsley. 


If.your foot slip, you may recover your 
balance, but if your tongue slip, you cannot 
recall your words.—Telugu Proverb. 

-Our werk may seem but a discord, though 
we do the best we can; but others will hear 
the wusic, if we carry out God’s plan. 


Perseverance is.a great element of suc- 
cess. If you only knock long enough and 
loud enough at the gate, you are sure to 


wake up somebody.—Longfellow. 


“T wonder why God made me,” said Mrs. 
Faber bitterly. “I am sure I don’t know 
what was the use of making me.” ‘“Per- 
haps not much yet,” replied Dorothy; “but 
He is 
making you now, and you don’t like it.”— 
George Macdonald. 


Observe what direction your thoughts and 
feelings most readily take when you are 
alone, and then you will form a tolerably. 
correct opinion of yoursclf.—Bengel. 


We need all our strength and all the 
grace Goa can give us for to-day’s burdens 
and to-day’s battles. To-morrow belongs to 
our heavenly Father.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


The boy who sits by the fire dreaming 
while his father carries in the coal and 
wood and his mother runs the errands, has 
hold of the idea of greatness at the wrong 
end. 4 


The whole Church is responsible to the 
whole world for giving them the Gospel, 


- and the Budget plan is the only practical 


way of getting that responsibility distri- 
buted. 


Life is hard for many people, and we 
have no right to withhold any look or word 
or touch or act of love which will lighten 
the load or cheer the heart of. any fellow 
struggler. 


Always give of the best that {is in you. 


Feel responsibility toward yourself and your 
work. Never be content with a compromise 
with work. Give an employer the best that 
you have in you to give. 


The best of men and the most earnest 
workers will make enough mistakes to make 
them humble. Thank God for mistakes 
and take courage. Don’t give up on account 
of mistakes —D. L. Moody. 


Perfection in most things is unattainable, 


but they who aim at it and persevere will 
come much nearer to it than those whose 
laziness and despondency make them give 
it up as unattainable.—Chesterfield. 


Make sure that however good you may 
be, you have faults; that however dull you 
may be, you can find out what they are; 
and that however slight they may be, you 


, would better make some patient effort to 


get rid of them.—John Ruskin. 


The luck that I believe in is that which 
comes with work, and no one ever finds it 
who’s content to wish and shirk. The men 
the world calls “lucky” will tell you, every 
one, that success comes not by wishing, but 


by hard work bravely done. 


Queen Victoria had the true sympathetic 
gift. 
sant woman on Deeside said, ‘Well, she 
was kind to me when my poor Donal’ dee’d.” 
“What did she say to you!” asked an in- 
quisitive neighbour. And the old widow 
replied, “She said naething. She juist took 
my hand, and we grat thegither.” 


When she passed away, an old pea-. 
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LETTERS FROM THE ASSEMBLY. 
Letter I. The Opening Night. 
Woodstock, 3rd June, 1914. 
DEAR RECORD: — 

The opening session of another Assembly 
has come and gone. The Daily Press will 
have told it wide, long ere your monthly 
pages are read, but a few brief notes may 
not be amiss, 

Woodstock has waited long for her first 
General Assembly, and the Assembly has 
waited long for Woodstock, for this is its 
fortieth Annual Meeting. 

Why this delay? There could surely be 
no more fitting place for an Assembly than 
in such a centre of Canada’s fertility and 
beauty, and of Canada’s loyal and historic 
Presbyterianism, among the descendants of 
Zorra’s “pioneers.” 

Never did Assembly receive a more cordial 
and generous welcome and—safe to say— 
never a man of them but would respond 
with heart and soul—and body if he could— 
to “Will ye no’ come back again.” 


The opening services of a Supreme Court 
of our venerable and beloved Church, in all 
lands and times, are usually similar and 
simple, centreing around two things, the 
retiring Moderator’s opening sermon, on 
some great and timely theme, and the choice 
of his successor. Some Churches add the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. In our 
Assembly this comes on the _ following 
Sabbath afternoon. 

The opening sermon this year was by Rev. 
Murdoch Mackenzie, D.D., of Honan, retiring 
Moderator,—from first Chronicles 29 1-5. 
“The work is great, for the palace is not 
for man but for the Lord God. And who 
then is willing to consecrate his service this 
day unto the Lord.” 

“The Jews were to erect a temple. We 
are to aid in humanizing and Christianizing 
a young and rapidly expanding nation, and 
the regions beyond. In building the temple 
all patriotic Jews were expected to take a 
part. All God-fearing citizens should re- 
joice in being able to aid in evangelizing 


and Christianizing this Dominion, and the 
world. The temple, being for God, was 
worthy of their choicest gifts. The work 
to be done for God in this and other lands 
demands our greatest and best in service 
and offering.” 

The preacher wenton to speak of the 
foundation of this temple that we are build- 
ing, Jesus Christ and Him only. “Other 
foundation can no man lay’—Make Him 
central in the pulpit and pew, in the Sabbath 
School and the home, in the teaching and 
the work. Then he spoke of the inspiring 
motive for service. “The palace is not for 
man, but for the Lord God;” and then the 
great appeal,—“Who then ig willing to con- 
secrate his service this day unto the Lord.” 

I cannot give the sermon here. It has 
already been printed elsewhere. But think 
of the text! How it opens up! Think how 
great a work—a redeemed humanity! Think 
for whom it is—the Lord God! Hear the 
compelling call—“Who then is willing to 
consecrate his service!” Think of the im- 
mediacy and urgency of it—“This day!” 

For an hour the vast audience, commis- 
sioners and citizens, saw visions and dream- 
ed dreams—wide-awake dreams—of this 
great and growing palace of the King and 
heard the call to service. May that call not 
soon be forgotten, but a willing people,: all 
over our land, be found responding with 
heart and substance and life—‘“Here am I.” 


Then came the election of Moderator for 
the current year. In some Assemblies the 
Moderator is chosen beforehand by the 
“College” of ex-moderators, and not by the 
Assembly as a whole; and all that remains 
on the opening night is for him to take his 
place and give his opening address. But our 
Church is wholly democratic. It does not 
believe in any self-elective body of men with 
special privileges. The choice is by nomina- 
tion and election on the floor of the Assem- 
bly, and usually the men whose names may 
have been in print as possibilities, are in a 
state of blissful? uncertainty until the count- 
ing of the vote. 
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This year several were nominated by 
friends who wished to see them transferred 
from pew to chair. Each of them some 
would like to elect, and some of them all 
would delight to honour, but there was only 
room in the chair for one, and the choice 
centred at length upon Rev. W. T. Herridge, 
D.D., of Ottawa, who in a brief address ex- 
pressed his thanks and craved support in 
ahe duties before him. 


There still remained some routine mat- 
ters, chief among them the arrangement of 
the hours of meeting, which were fixed at 
10 a.m. to 12, 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 p.m. But much 
of the work of an Assembly is done nct in 
these hours of Assembly but by Committees, 
which meet, sometimes at 8.30 or 9 o’clock in 
the morning, in the noon interval, and in 
the evening, before and after the regular 
session of Assembly, sometimes even getting 
permission to sit during the Assembly hours, 
especially in the evenings, when the sessions 
consist chiefly of popular addresses rather 
than deliberation and business. These 
Committees examine into all the details of 
a subject as a larze gathering could not do, 
and report the result of their work, which 
may be adopted or amended by the Assem- 
bly. 

Then came the benediction, the glad greet- 
ings between long parted comrades and 
friends as the great audience slowly skailed, 
and the Church at length silent and still. 

Yours, Ems. 


Leiter II. First Business Session. 


Woodstock, Ont., Thursday Noon. 


DEAR RECORD: — 

This morning was the first business ses- 
sion of the Assembly. But prayer is busi- 
ness and not mere sentiment, and while 
every session of the Assembly is opened with 
prayer for guidance, the first hour of this 
first business session is always set apart 
for the “business of prayer,” that everything 
may be “begun, continued and ended,” not 
in mere human wisdom (or folly), but by 
guidance Divine. 

How good a thing if all could remember 
that not only is the temple for the Lord 
God—as in last evening’s sermon—but that 
He is in the midst of the builders, over- 
looking, planning, guiding, sympathising, 
helping! What a stimulus it would be! What 
a comfort! What a safety! What a cor- 
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rective of all the ills to which our own 
selfishness and weakness may lead! 


Then came greetings from sister churches 
and from the Mayor of the city; Church and 
State, the whole community, in both civil 
and religious capacity, joining in official 
welcome. 

To some people such things may seem 
formal and unpractical, frill and feather. 
But these things too are business. The work 
of the world runs on good will. It was the 
burden of Bethlehem’s angel song; and the 
expression of good will among men, like 
good will between man and God, is business, 
in the highest, deepest, broadest sense. 
Genuine good will and the honest expression 
of it, is itself the building of a humanity 
redeemed from hate and _ envy, sin and 
wrong. It is—by so much—heaven upon 
earth, the thing for which we watch and 
work and pray. 


Two kindred subjects followed, kindred 
because they are so directly the expression 
of religious life, viz—prayer and praise. 

One was the Report of the Committee on- 
“Public Worship and Aids to Devotion.” The 
chief aim of this Committee is to prepare a 
suitable book—with prayers and Scripture 
selections—as an aid in family worship, 
where heads of families feel the need of aid. 
It has been the work of years, and the Com- 
mittee hope to have it ready some time during 
the present year. Its price when issued will 
be fifty cents a copy. 

One of the 'great needs of our time is the 
revival of family religion and its expression 
in family worship. 

The other of these two kindred subjects 
was the Report of the Hymnal Committee. 
It is ever seeking to perfect the Book of 
Praise, and hopes that a Revised Edition 
may be issued in 1915. 

The name of the Committee has been 
changed to “The Committee on Church 
Praise” and Rev. Alex. McMillan, who has 
had so large a part in the work of the Com- 
mittee, has been set apart for a time to the 
special work of the improvement of the ser- 
vice of Praise throughout the Church. 

May the advance in the spirit of prayer 
and praise more than keep pace with im- 
provement in its expression, for the latter 
without the former is worse than vain. 

Yours, Ems. 


JuLy, 1914 


Letter III. Home Missions. 


Woodstock, Thursday Evening. 


DEAR RECORD: — 

The main theme this afternoon and even- 
ing was Home Missions. In the afternoon 
facts and figures, in the evening impressions, 
a popular meeting. 

One thing to remember 
Missions’ now includes Augmentation, 
French Evangelization, Missions to the 
Jews, and practically all that is done to 
give the Gospel to the non-Anglo-Saxon 
peoples of the Dominion. 

Some of the facts given to-day are as fol- 
lows:— 

Ninety-six new home mission fields, each 
consisting of one to. several _ stations, 
have been opened up during the year, from 


Gaspe to the Pacific. 


Thirty-one mission fields went up to the 
augmented list, and twenty-two augmented 


charges reached self support. 

Sixty-one mission fields were dropped, 
merged into others, or ceded to the Methodist 
Church, as a result of the action of Pres- 
byteries and Co-operation Committees. 

Two hundred and eighty-eight augmented 
charges and eight hundred and seventy-five 
Home Mission fields, are receiving assistance 
in the Western Section of the Church. é 

In some twenty-six centres, twenty of them 
in the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, Home 
Mission work in the French language is 
being carried on. 

In fifty-two centres this Home Mission 
Committee is doing work among so-called 
foreizn populations, viz.:— 

Ruthenian . 

Hungarian .. 

Italian .. Fat Baten Sees eal tr ere BE ct Meets 
REPrCOOn . We eae ole eres Teron ot 
Jewish 

Finnish 

Bilparianiy Alwsiie. Gd Bw. 2 

Syrian 210... 

Russian .. F 

Pe OCBIATN WF Mai O..0e tiLs sb. Mea) 


is that “Home 


bo 
oo 


Seer PDD OD Pp 


The Eastern Section, the Maritime Synod, 
reports seventy catechists serving in the or- 
dinary fields and four others telling the 
Gospel Story in alien tongues. 

It also speaks of the bright outlook for a 
supply of laborers, a long line of young men, 
from the High School to the University 
Course, who have declared their intention 
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to offer themselves for the Gospel ministry. 

But over against this is the lack of work- 
ers for the foreign populations. There is a 
loud call for men who can give the Gospel 
Message to these strangers in their own 
tongue. 


This evening, Thursday evening, the first 
business evening of Assembly, has been from 
of old—‘Home Mission Night’—with usu- 
ally a moving word-picture-show of a most 
realistic kind, a number of young home 
missionaries from East to West giving vivid 
sketches of their work. 

This year, there were but two speakers, 
Principal Mackinnon and Dr. A. S. Grant, 
one each from East and West. 

Compressing peach or speech spoils its 
flavor and such compression I will not at- 
tempt. From the theme, with its history 
in a smalier but heroic and devoted past, 
with the vastness of opportunity and call in 
the larger present, and with the responsibi- 
lity of men and means for the days to come, 
from these things—and the two men who 
spoke of them to-night—each reader will 
have to judge of this Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Night, for this lettcr must take end. 

Yours, EmS. 


Letter IV. The Record Report. 


Woodstock, Thursday Night. 
DEAR’ RECORD: — 

Here is an item from to-day’s business, 
which, though small in itself, is to you of 
special interest, the Report of the Record, 
with its issue of sixty-eight thousand copies 
monthly. 

Comparisons are not always becoming but 
they sometimes encourage. The Monthly 
Magazine of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
(South), a Church about the size of our own, 
is excellently gotten up in every way. It is 
sold for fifty cents and has a circulation of 
about twenty-five thousand, less than half 
that of the Record. 

The Assembly Herald, the Monthly Maga- 
zine of the Presbyterian Church. U.S.A. 
(North), a Church about five times the size 
of our own, is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, costing nearly sixty cents per year 
to produce. It is sold at twenty-five cents 
per year, the balance of cost being paid by 
its many advertisements and by grants from 
the different Mission Boards of the Church. 
Its circulation is about fifty thousand copies. 
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The circulation of the Record is from two to 
five times larger per membership than that 
of any similar Church Magazine in any 
Church of any denomination in North Amer- 
ica. 

The Record differs from most of its kind 
in that it aims not merely to give reports of 
Church work, but to provide some good 
Sunday reading for the many thousands of 
homes that may lack. It aims—in short— 
as the Record of our Church, to do the 
greatest good for our Church to the greatest 
number in our Church. 

A minister who recently visited the West 
speaks of the welcome which this feature 
of it gives to many a lonely home on the 
prairie, and the help and cheer that it some- 
times brings. To be able—even in small 
measure—to give such help, and to have 
the idea of that help linked with our 
Church, is cause for gratitude. 

Yours for a still better and more helpful 
Record. Ems. 


Letter V. The Justice Funds. 


Woodstock, Friday, 5th June. 
DEAR RECORD: — 

Many subjects come before the Assembly 
which are not finished before taking up some 
other subjects. Hach day thus adds to the 
unfinished business, which often has to be 
despatched rapidly near the end. 

Would it be better to finish each subject 
as it comes? That would be impossible. 
Some matters, after presentation to Assem- 
bly, have to be remitted to committees for 
further examination, while Assembly passes 
on to new business. Moreover in this way 
all important subjccts have their turn and 
members of Assembly have time for further 
consideration before a final decision. 

Two—of several—subjects to-day, and 
more important than is usually realized, 
were the two Justice Funds; sometimes 
wrongly called Benevolent, viz., the Aged 
Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund. 


The former is one Fund for the whole 
Church, East and West. If a minister who 
has paid rates to that Fund becomes unable 
to work after ten years in the ministry, he 
receives one hundred dollars a year from 
the Fund; and so on at the rate of ten 
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dollars per year, up to forty years of service, 
when, if he is unable for work, he may re- 
ceive four hundred dollars per year, which 
is the largest amount, no matter how long 
the service. It is hoped that ere long the 
Fund may be put upon a better basis, so 
that aged ministers, who have to retire after 
forty years of service, may receive at least 
five hundred dollars a year. 

This, as already stated, is a matter, not 
of benevolence or charity, but of justice. 
The aged ministers of Canada have pioneer- 
ed the civilization of our country, and have 
been the chief agents in the conditions of 
safety that have made prosperity and wealth 
possible. 

Mayor Walsh, of Yukon, said that one mis- 
sionary was worth twenty policeman. Both 
are necessary, but this was his way of 
measuring the value of the minister’s work. 
The impress of Rev. James Macgregor and 
many another in the shaping of our country 
confirms this testimony. It is only common 
justice that these men who, with a few ex- 
ceptions, usually labour for little more than 
is required for living in the sphere where 
they are called to serve, should, when no 
longer able to work, have at least their sup- 
port from the wealth which they have 
helped to create. Think of it, ye rich men, 
and do some measure of justice to those by 
whose help you have your prosperity. 


The Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund is not 
one Fund for the whole Church, but several. 
There is the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of 
the “Canada Presbyterian Church,” (West), 
as before the Union of 1875. There is the 
W. and O. Fund of the “Aulk Kirk,” or the 
“Presbyterian Church in Canada in connec- 
tion with the Church of Scotland” (West). 
And there is the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund 
of the Maritime Synod. 

An incident was told shewing the need and 
value of such a Fund. Year before last, in 
addition to the regular allowance of $150 to 
widows on one of these Funds, a bonus of 
$25 was given. Last year this could not be 
done, and the $150 was sent out. 

Several widows wrote, making inquiry 
and telling how much the small extra amount 
was needed and missed, the facts mentioned 
in one letter being specially pathetic. 

Knowledge of the above reached a wealthy 
lady, who sent to the treasurer four hundred 
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dollars to be divided among sixteen of the 
ministers’ widows most in need. 

After careful inquiry and consultation, a 
list was prepared and twenty-five dollars 
sent to each, stating how it came, and re- 
questing a personal letter which could be 
forwarded to the donor, whose name was not 
given them. 

The sixteen letters came and were for- 
warded, and the lady stated that they were 
among her most prized possessions, that 
never before had the use of any money she 
had ever expended given her so much of 
satisfaction and joy, as when she read and 
reread the expressions of gratitude and re- 
alized how much h: lp and confort had been 
given. 

These women, with their husbands, give 
their lives, often in difficult piaces on the 
lonely frontier, to help make our country a 
better one; and when they are left, widowed, 
they have no farm nor home, and the women 
of Canada, whose wealth and comfort these 
ministers’ widows helped to make possible, 
should remember this fact, and should see 
that the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, is not 


forgotten. 
Yours, EmS. 


Letter VI. Foreign Missions. 


Woodstock, Friday Evening. 
DEAR RECORD: — 

“From the beginning’—Assembly Friday 
has brought foreign mission night, and this 
evening one recalls the “nights” of other 
days and hears once more in fancy the men 
that are gone telling of conflict and conquest 
in the high places of the field. 

Sad memories? No, glad and joyous ones! 
They tell of toilers who now triumph and 
of work accomplished of which they only 
dreamed; while the men of to-day press on 
to larger things in confidence that,— 


As former things expected once 
Conspicuous rise to view; 
So future things, expected now, 
Shall be accomplished too. 


(Apologies to a grand old paraphrase). 


The Joint Conveners, Revs. D. McOdrum 
and Dr. Gandier, presented the F. M. Report, 
seventy large closely printed pages, a com- 
plete review of all our fields, and abundant 
material for many a mission study class 
aud missionary sermon. Write the F. M. 
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Secretary, Confederation Life Building, To- 
ronto, for a copy. é 

Then, in vivid succession, came addresses 
from seven fields;— Rev. 8S. A. Fraser from 
Trinidad,— Rev. J. A. Scrimgeour from De- 
merara,—Dr. J. A. McDonald from South 
China,—Rev. D. F. Smith from India,—Rev. 
Duncan McLeod from Formosa,—Rev..L. L. 
Young from Korea,—Rev. A. W. Lochead 
from Honan,—while Rev. Fred. Smith spoke 
for the fifteen young missionaries, men and 
women, who are under appointment to sail. 
this Autumn for the foreign field. 

And now the forticth “foreign mission. 
night” has passed into history. May: its 
inspiration pass into the history of our 
Church, in more earnest work and prayer 
for the evangelization of the world. 

Yours, HmS. 


Letter Vil. Statistics. 


Woodstock, Saturday, 6th June. 


DEAR RECORD: — 

Figures are not dry when the farmer 
counts his colts or calves or bushels, or the 
merchant his gains, and Dr. Somerville’s 
Statistical Report presented to Assembly, 
will interest the interested. Some figures 
for the year are as follows:— 


Families in our Church 173,687 
Increase over last year 5,674 
Communicants : 314,832 
Increase during year .. 13,367 - 
Added on profession of faith .. .. 18,000 
Increase over last year ........ 2,191 
Total given for stipend .. .. .. ..$1,768,434 
increase for year $118,817 


Total for Schemes, Missions, etc. $1,274,040 


Increase over previous year .. $103,184 
Total for all purposes .. arti $5,637,099 
Increase over previous year .. $219,936 


So far as figures can tell the Report shows 
progress along every line, and the giving, in 
view of the hard year, shows that the inter- 
ests of their Church are near and dear to 
the hearts of the people. . 

Yours, EmS. 


Letter VIII. 


Woodstock, Saturday Evening. 

DEAR RECORD: — 
“All work and no play” is not permitted 
by the good folk of Woodstock, so yesterday 
and to-day had their “spells” of recreation. 


Recreation. 
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Yesterday afternoon, Assembly adjourned 
at four o’clock, and spent a couple of hours 
as guests at the spacious and beautiful 
grounds of “Altadore.” 

This afternoon, the usual Saturday half- 
holiday, all were invited to a motor excur- 
sion of a dozen miles to Embro, the Mecca 
of Zorra’s Presbyterianism, the home church 
of Mackay of Formosa, a great foreign mis- 
sionary, and of Dr. James Robertson, a great 
home missionary, though the latter was born 
in Scotland. 

A reception was held at the church, a 
genuine Highland welcome. There were 
words of greeting from Mr. John McLeod, 
Clerk of Session. There were reminiscent 
addresses from a number of the visitors. 
There were pipers with their wild, wierd 
music that ever thrills the clansman’s heart 
and makes his blood leap faster in his 
veins. There was an address in Gaelic by 
Dr. Murdock Mackenzie, and Psalm 103 was 
sung together in the same Edenic tongue, led 
by Rev. Ronald McLeod of Vancouver, for- 
merly of Sydney. 

Some of the ancients were greatly exalt- 
ed, whether in the body or out of the body 
they scarce could tell. Like the raptured 
on the Mount—it was good to be there. They 
would fain have prolonged the delight. The 
younger caught their spirit and their joy, 
and memories of Embro will long abide. 

Yours, Ems. 


Letter IX. The Assembly Sabbath. 


Woodstock, Monday Morning, 8th June. 
DEAR RECORD: — 

Yesterday was a notable day. It was 
notable in itself, wholly apart from what 
men and women said or did. Never before 
did the Assembly have such a Sunday. Up 
to early afternoon it was clear, bright, hot 
—hot—and wilting. In the afternoon clouds 
gathcred. Towards evening the storm burst, 
thunder and lightning, rain, hail, wind, hur- 
ricane, tempest, cyclone! In the Assembly 
Churck the preacker had to stop from the 
noise uf the tremendous hailstones, ice-balls, 
pouring upon the rocf, and then the electric 
lights went out. 

In the suburbs, a mile or two distant, 
where the storm centre broke most fiercely, 
a house was seized and smashed as if a 
house of cardboard, killing an elderly couple, 
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its occupants and owners, who were sitting 
in the garden in the rear. 

Man has done great things in harnessing 
the forces of nature, when she allows her- 
self to be led, as a horse by a child. But 
when nature puts forth her strength, how 
puny and helpless that child seems and feels. 
Happy the child who realizes that over all is 
the Almighty, All-Loving Father and Savi- 
our, and that nothing, not even death itself, 
can separate from Him. 

But the day was a notable one in the 
church life of Woodstock. Neariy all the 
pulpits were filled by Presbyterian minis- 
ters, showing the real unity of the Church. 

So long as differing tastes and judgments 
have freedom of choice, as to what best sets 
forth the Word and Will of God, so long 
will Christians choose the forms in which 
they can best express their Christian faith 
and live their Christian life and do their 
Christian work; but they trust in the one 
Christ as their Saviour and Redeemer, and 
follow Him as their Leader, and obey Him 
as their Lord, and Jabour for the grand 
consummation, 


When every kindred, every tribe 
On this terrestrial ball, 

To Him shall majesty ascribe 
And crown Him Lord of AIL. 


Yours, EmS. 


Letter X%. S. S. and Y. P. S. 


Woodstock, Monday Evening. 
DEAR RECORD: — 

A most important Board of our Church, 
whose Report was before the Assembly to- 
day, is that of Sabbath Schools and Young 
People’s Societies. 


Here are some figures from it— 


Total Presbyterian preaching  sta- 
tions. ; : . 4,314 
Total Deeete teeian S. ‘Schools . 3,174 
Officers and teachers... . .29,200 
Gain during year .. ... .. «. 1,585 
Scholars, not incl. Bible Giasaee 4 . -200,725 
Gain during year.. MMAR peel 13 fe 2 
Scholars in Bible Classses .. .. .. ..62,649 
Gain during year .. ot . 5,747 
Schools open all the year .. . 2,298 


Increase during YOAT a see sg ge 71 
Schools having Cradle Roll.. . 1,116 
Gain over previous year.. .. ...... 99 


Juuy, 1914 


The Report has its lights and shadows. 
One of the latter is given in these words— 

“It is one of the most startling facts in 
the work of all the churches that so large 
a proportion of young people, and especially 
of boys, are lost to the Church. A careful 
estimate has been made for’ the United 
States and Canada and the number is given 
as between sixty and seventy-five per cent. 
_ of the total. 

The proportion probably is not quite so 
large for Canada, but a careful study of our 
own Statistical Reports for a series of years 
would scem to indicate that fully fifty per 
cent. of all our Sabbath School enrollment 
pass out of the Sabbath School without com- 
ing into membership with the Church.” 

On the other hand there is this ray of 
light: —‘“One pleasing feature of the present 
Report is the very large increase reported in 
the number coming into full communion. 
Much more, however, remains to be done, 
especially in understanding and meeting the 
needs of boys and enlisting more young men 
as leaders in this splendid field for service.” 


On Church attendance the Report says:— 

“The Church Attendance Movement, the 
necessary material for which was prepared 
jointly by the Publications Committee and 
this Board, is proving remarkably popular. 

“The ideal for church attendance is that 
the boys and girls should attend regular 
church services with their parents, not be- 
cause they belong to any ‘Movement,’ but 
because going to church is a duty and privi- 
lege which they enjoy, and because they 
are helped by doing so and would be greatly 
disappointed if they could not go.” 

“The plan is simply a help to the attaining 
of this ideal. It is intended specially for 
boys and girls of from five to fifteen, but 
may include those younger or older, when- 
ever so desired and arranged for.” Full in- 
formation can be obtained from the Publica- 
tions Committee, Church and Gerrard Sts., 
Toronto. 

If there is to be a Church to-morrow, 
leavening our country, purifying society, 
evangelizing the world, it will be made up 
of the boys and girls of to-day. It will be 
what they will be. They will be what they 
are trained to be. Their training is going 


on now, especially by parents. 
Yours, EmS. 
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Letter XI. Church Union. 
Woodsock, Tuesday evening, 9 June. 
DEAR RECORD: — 

The debate and the voting on Church 
Union came to an end this afternoon, so 
far as this Assembly is concerned. 

But how to tell it to please everybody; 
that’s the question! Some wish to know 
all the facts; others to see what favors their 
own view, pro or con. 

However, the business of the Record is 
to record, so I will try and give a bird’s 
eye view of what was said and done that the 
Church may know the facts. 

Words and deeds’ centre around three 
places, the Union Committee,—the General 
Assembly,—and the regular nine o’clock 
morning meeting of that part of the 
Assembly which has stated its purpose to 
remain for the present in the Presbyterian 
Church. 


(1) In the Union Committee. 


The Union Committee met the day before 
Assembly, and through next day till the 
next, wrestled with the “problem” of what 
to recommend to the Assembly. At length 
it narrowed down to two proposals. The 
majority proposed the following:— 


“We recommend to the Assembly that the 
Union Committee be reappointed, the va- 
cancies being filled; and that we respect- 
fully invite the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Churches to meet in joint committee 
with the Union Committee of this Church, 
to consider the amended Basis of Union ap- 
pended to this report and prepare a Basis 
of Pes to be submitted to the Assembly 
fe) : 


“If approved by the Assembly of 
1915, express the hope that such Basis 
of Union, together with 2 statement 
presenting the views of both the minor- 
ity and the majority within the Church, may 
be sent to Presbyteries, Sessions and Con- 
gregations, that the judgment of the whole 
Church may be had, and such issue as may 
then seem wisest be given to what has been 
the subject of negotiations for so many 
years, and further, that the General Assem- 
bly earnestly assures the other negotiating 
Churches of its desire to reach that issue 
without unnecessary delay.” 


The Minority proposal was as follows:— 


“Whereas the assurance of the Union Com- 
mittee and of the General Assembly, for six 
ee ees the vote of the Church was 

at practical unanimity would be 
sary to Union. neste 
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“Whereas the vote of the Church showed 
that such unanimity did not exist, and the 
Union Committee and the General Asscmbly 
declared that Union was not feasible on such 
a vote, and,— 

' “Whereas there is no evidence of a change 
of opinion in favcur of Union, but rather the 
contrary. 

“We therefore recommend that the present 
negotiations be discontinued, leaving the 
question of Organic Union to the leadings 
of Divine Providence in the days to come.” 


(2) In the General Assembly. 


In due course the two recommendations 
from the two parts of the Union Committee 
came before the Assembly, as motion and 
amendment, and had the floor for a time on 
Saturday, on Monday and to-day but there 
is not room here for the arguments 


advanced, pro and con. 

When the voting came, late this after- 
noon, the amendment was lost by 297 to AA. 

Dr. D. G. McQueen of Edmonton then 
moved another amendment,— 

“That negotiations looking towards Union 
be stayed for the present and the other 
negotiating parties be courteously notified.” 

This was lost by a vote of 278 to 114, 
after which the main motion was carried by 


286 to 109. 


, Ds nw | 
(3) In the Continustion Organization. 


This third place of word and deed was a 
new feature. The members of the General 
Assembly, representing the part of the 
Church which has chosen in the meantime 
to remain in the Presbyterian Church, met 
each morning at nine o’clock. 

At their final meeting, the morning after 
the vote in the Assembly, they issued the 
following statement,— 

“We express satisfaction at the result of 
the vote in this Assembly, showing the 
largely increased opposition to Organic 
Union. The growth of the opposing vote has 
been very marked since the first division at 
the Assembly in London in 1906, when only 
eight members voted in oposition,—last 
year fifty-four—while yesterday one hundred 
and seventeen so voted. 

“It is important to note that the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Union Committee and 
adopted by the General Assembly, expresses 
no opinion or judgement as to what the ul- 
timate outcome may be, and in this, as in 
other respects, is much less pronounced than 
that adopted by any other recent meeting of 
the Assembly. On this account our real 
strength is much greater than this vote in 
the Assembly indicates, for a number who 
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yesterday voted with the majority were op- 
posed to Orzanic Union, but favourcd scnd- 
ing the question down to the people again. 


“There is now no possible doubt that ihe 
Presbyterian Church in Canada will con- 
tinue. Our Organization to that end is being 
extended throughout the Dominion and is 
meeting with hearty response and supvort. 

“We desire to foster the fullest measure 
of true Christian Unity among all*evange- 
lical churches and to promote such co-opera- 
tion as will utilize to the best advaniage 
the Christian forces of cur land.” 


Letter ATI. Social Service, Ete. 


Woodstock, Tuesday night. 
DEAR RECORD: — 

The Board of Social Service and Evang:>- 
lism is one of the important working arms 
of our Church, and its Report to Assembly, of 
nearly forty large pages, is packed solid with 
facts and figures of what was done during 
the year in Evangelism, Sabbath Observance, 
Temperance, Suppression of Social Vice, 
Race Track Gambling, Amendments to the 
Criminal Codes, Preventive Effort in the in- 
terests of Girls, Redemptive Work among 
Girls, Political Purity, ete. 

Missions of Evangelism have been con- 
ducted during the year in twenty of the 
seventy Presbyteries of our Church, viz.: 
P. BE. Island, Miramichi, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Lanark and Renfrew, Peterboro, Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Chatham, Stratford, Win- 
nipeg, Rock Lake, P. la P.airie, Abernethy, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, Lacombe, Calgary and 
McLeod. Many testimonies as to the good 
of these missions have been received. Who 
can measure the result 

The efforts of the Committee in Sabbath 
Observance meet obstacles—in the desire for 
gain and pleasure and the immigration from 
lands where the Sabbath is only a holiday. 

The beneficent provisions of the Lord’s 
Day Act are more prized the better they are 
known. It does not dictate how a man shall 
spend the Sabbath, but provides that he may 
have the day for himself, to worship if he 
wishes to do So. 

In Temperance, the effort is unceasing to 
banish the liquor traffic, one of the greatest 
of all curses to a people, and one of the 
greatest hindrances to the progress of the 
Kingdom of God. . 

As to the Suppression of Vice, no sum- 
mary can give an idea of it, or of the pre- 

Continued on page 331. 


Our Foreign Missions 


A VISIT TO POPI CHEN. 


Yuan Shi Kai’s Summer Home. 


LETTER FROM REv. H. P. S. LUTTRELL, B.A. 
Weihwei Fu, Honan, China, 
13th April, 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

Not long ago I spent some days at a 
market town about thirty-six English miles 
west of Weihwei, at the very foot of those 
lofty mountains which rise so abruptly 
from the plain in the western part of this 
province, and extend well into Shansi. 

Popi Chen is the name of the place, 
which, being at the mouth of a pass, is a 
point of departure for the strings of pack 
animals that make the long journey into 
the neighbouring province, laden usually 
with grain, to return with a variety of 
produce not to be had in these parts. 


It is an important place still, though not 


Neariy so busy as twenty or thirty years 
ago, before they began to cultivate wheat 
in Shansi. There is no place to which I go 
that can boast such a prosperous and sub- 
stantial appearance, for both its business 
houses and its temples are built on a scale 
and in a style quite uncommon. The build- 
ings are large and lofty, and usually or- 
nate with carving, often quite rich in effect. 

It is interesting also on account of its 
closeness to the mountains, which at that 
point rise suddenly from a level country 
with no foothills, and when you face the 
mountains, towering so majestically with 
their sheer precipitous cliffs and jagged 
sky-line, you forget that behind you there 
is a country as flat as a Manitoba prairie. 
Close to the foot of the mountain trail 
that winds up to such dizzy heights, lies 
the little town. 

I never tire of those Popi mountains,— 
with their beauty and grandeur. Our pro- 
vince runs into them for twenty miles at 
that point and I am told that there are 
villages all the way in the valleys. Iam 
planning a tour among them. 

Another point of interest about Popi is 
that it is near the site of the summer home 
that is to be built this year by Yuan Shi 
Kai, the President of China, 


Three years ago when Yuan was still in 
retirement at Changte, before the outbreak 
of the Revolution, ‘he planned this moun- 
tain retreat for the hot weather, high up 
on the mountain, overlooking Popi, and 
then caused to be constructed to the base 
of the mountain a cart road, and from the 
end of that, a stone-paved road, for pedes- 
trians and sedan chairs, up through a pic- 
turesque gorge to a shoulder of the moun- 
tain somewhat lower than the summit. 
Tiere is to be erected a residence, with a 
wonderful view for fifty miles south and 
east, facing the summer evening bree-_e. 


Three years ago, on the ‘surrounding 
slopes, there were planted thousands of 
small cedar trees and also many elm trees, 
said to have been brought from Germany, 
and these are all doing well. The moun- 
tains are treeless, as everywhere in China, 
and here is an experiment in re-afforesta- 
ticn meeting with splendid success. At an 
expense of fifteen taels of silver a month, 
Yuan protects these trees from thieves. 


That stone road, about ten feet wide, zig- 
zagging to an enormous height, protected 
by stone balustrade all the way, and with 
dainty pavilions here and there in which 
to rest, with appalling masses of rock jut- 
ting here and there into space in wild weird 
grandeur, all combine to make a scene 
which imprints itself upon the memory. 

Yuan spent ten thousand taels on that 
road; a native of the place told me that 
three or four thousand could have built it, 
but the rest disappeared, as igs the way in 
China, in squeezes. 


Some miles to the South of this site, 
another of the greatest men of China, Hsu 
Shih Chang, has a mountain resort, but it 
is not so imposing as this one of the Pre- 
sident. Hsu was Grand Secretary under the 
Manchus, and Guardian of the Emperor, 
and is at this moment expected soon to be- 
come Premier. Thus Popi Chen, in Hwei 
Hsien, Honan, has its association with 
makers of China’s modern thistory. 

We spent several days preaching on the 
streets in Popi and in the evening telling 
our message to those who came to see us. 
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TWO HONAN CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 
LEITER FROM Mrs. R. A. MITCHELL. 


Dear Dr. Scott: 


To-day the women of this district who 
have been with us for a month’s study, re- 
turned to their homes. There were twenty- 
two boarders, and over twenty day pupils. 
A number of the latter came only in the 
afternoon, when frequently we had sixty 
women present. Their ages ranged from 
twenty to sixty years. All worked well, and 
will return to tueir domes bDeLLer prepurcu 
to live and work for their Master. 

One day I asked one of the older women 
when she believed. Here is her story:— 

“tour or five years ago, my husband first 
heard the gospel from Elder Dwan. He 
came home, and told me and my gon what 
he had heard, saying, ‘I think this is true, 
Next week the foreigner is coming, and 
there will be special meetings. You go and 
hear him.’ ” 

“ft Weiut with some of the women. When 
we entered the little church they were 
singing ‘Nothing but the blood of Jesus.’ A 
verse was explained, and then all sang. 
That one phrase, ‘Nothing but the blood of 
Jesus’ I remembered, and the next day I 
found myself saying it over. I went again, 
My son bought a catechism, and we studied 
it together. After a time we were all bap- 
tized except my daughter-in-law, but now 
she believes.” 

I asked, “Have you ever had any direct 
answer to prayer?” 

“Yes, several, but the most definite was 
when I was sick. ’Twas after my husband 
died. My son and I had not long been 
believers. We knew the neighbors would 
think the gods we had ceased to worship 
were angry and had made me iil. 
both prayed. 

“One night I was very sick, too sick to 
pray; my son prayed on alone, that I might 
get better soon. Toward morning I turned 
my head, and saw him kneeling. I felt 
better, and said to him ‘I am going to live.’ 
From that time I began to get stronger, 


and was soon well.” 
“Another time I prayed for a relative, 


and now she believes.” With a bright 

light in her eyes, she said, “Oh, yes, I be- 

lieve in prayer; God has often answered 
my prayers.” 


SO we 
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Another woman told me how she had 
first heard the Gospel from a Christian 
mason who was doing work for them. Her 
husband had been ill for a long time, and 
she had spent time and money worshipping 
the gods in the hope that she would 
appease their wrath, and bring about her 
husband’s recovery. When she _ heard of 
the true God, of his omnipresence and 
power, she was very angry with the other 
gods. She tore the paper images from the 
wall and threw them on the fire beside her 
husband’s bed. 

They bought a Catechism and began to 
study. Aiier a brief atieimpt, her husband 
said, “I am sick, and cannot study; but you 
take pains and find out how to worship the 
true God, and tell me.” 

Every Sabbath she walked about three 
miles to a place where the Christians met 
for worship. She would study _ several 
questions in the catechism, and when half 
way home would sit down and read it over 
again lest she should not be able to say it 
correctly to the sick one. She taught her 
husband a prayer before he died. 

Shortly after her husband’s death there 
was an idolatrous fair held in her village. 
Some of her relatives were very angry be- 
cause she refused to join them as formerly 
in the idol worship. Instead she was sit- 
ting quietly in her home, reading her cate- 
chism, when her two nephews came outside 
the window and fired olf a gun several 
times, hoping to intimidate her into repent- 
ing of her evil ways. 

She made no answer, but sat there read- 
ing. They went away, and returned a 
second time with others, but they did not 
succeed in getting her out to the ceremon- 
ies. The same nephews tried to deprive 
her of some of her husband’s land, and 
used many means to turn her from the 
new Way. But all their schemes failed. 

I asked, “When your husband died, did 
you lose faith in the new God?” “Oh no,” 
she replied. “I was sad and very lonely, 
for I had no son. But I did not cry like 
others do. God helped me very much, and 
through all my troubles my heart was hap- 
pier than most of my neighbors.” 

In just such a way as this is Christ 
bringing light and hope into many a dark- 
ened life in this land. May their number 
increase a thousand fold. 


JuLy, 1914 


A FIRST LETTER FROM HONAN. 


“Impressions of a Three Months’ 
Missionary.” 


By Mrs. J. B. HArTIE. 


Changteho, North Honan, 
April 10, 1914. 
Dear Record, 

Perhaps you would like to hear some of 
the first impressions of a three months’ 
missionary. 

The voyage out here was very enjoyable, 


especially the few days in Japan. I visited 
a friend in Tokyo, who is in Y.W.C.A. 
work. Her love for her work and the 


glimpse I got of her great usefulness made 
me pity the people who have no opportun- 
ity to see the Orient and to engage in 
work so worth while. It made other work 
seem so small to see how much one person 
can count for in the East. It is indeed a 
glorious privilege to be able to come here 
as a missionary. 


At first, Chinn seemed indeed a strange 
land with so many crooked little streets 
and dirty people. And the beggars! I never 
saw such a place for beggars. On the city 
streets one sees dozens of them, partially 
clad in the most tattery bits of clothing 
imaginable. Some of them literally crawl 
on the ground, lifting up their doleful 
voices most beseechingly. 

Coming up the Yangtse River, the beg- 
gars were numerous, but of a different 
variety. They were fat and _ prosperous 
looking. I didn’t see how they had’ the 
face to beg. They must find it a paying 
business. They went about it as. cheer- 
fully and frankly as if it were an honorable 
calling. They came out in their little tub 
boats alongside the steamer, wherever we 
stopped. Each one had a pole about fifteen 
feet long, on which was fixed a little bag. 
These they held up to us smilingly, coaxing 
us to put a cash into the bag. 


To see women with bound feet, at first 
made me shudder. One gets used to them 
in time. I have seen very few Chinese 
women with natural feet. It is a delight to 
look at our Christian school girls with 
their unbound feet, walking along so 
naturally. It does not take long to see 
that it is worth while to set up Christian 
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schools here. Only to look at the boys and 
girls of our schools and to compare them 
with the children on the streets gives one 
an idea of the blessings the Gospel brings. 
The Christian children look so happy and 
clean and rosy. And it is inspiring to 
hear them sing. Work among the children 
certainly “pays.” 


Honan impressed me very favorably from 
my first sight of it, which was on a clear 
frosty morning. There was just a little 
snow on the ground, and the air was de- 
lightful. We have had lovely weather all 
winter, with the exception of one wind and 
dust storm; and now we are having beauti- 
ful spring weather. 

All around us are wheat fields, beautiful 
and green. The Chinese are very neat 
farmers. Their fields are a pleasure to the 
eye. They have to irrigate their fields a 
good deal. There are a great many wells 
everywhere around the country. The 
mouth of the well is level with the ground 
or raised only a little, and is left open. It 
is a wonder children do not fall in. There 
are many children to be seen around the 
roads everywhere. In the fields we see 
them with their baskets, picking any kind 
of weeds that can be used as greens. Along 
the roadsides they pull up dry grass and 
roots for fuel. The Chinese do not let 
much go to waste anywhere. 


It is interesting to see how things. are 
carried from place to place. Man is per- 
haps the most common “beast of burden,” 
wheelbarrows are the vehicles most in evi- 
dence. Tney look strange to a newcomer. 
They seem so very liable to tip over, and 
indeed they do sometimes, but not often. 
The man who pushes a barrow has a strap 
across his shoulders from one handle to the 
other, which helps him to balance his load. 

About six feet ahead of the barrow goes 
the little donkey—or men, whichever it 
may be—pulling by long ropes. I don’t 
know why they have them so long. The 
barrows all screech most piercingly. The 
Chinese say that one which does not make 
a noise will tip over. 

For larger loads they have their funny 
little two-wheeled carts, also rather un- 
stable looking. The wheels can not be 
very far apart for their roads are so nar- 
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row. They are so very rough in many 
places it seems wonderful that they can 
get carts over them at all. And such mud 
as they have, I never saw nor heard of 
before. 


The streets are lower than the surround- 
ing country so they constitute the drainage 
system as well as the channel of traffic, 
even in the city. After a rain or snow 
storm the muddy water is sometimes a foot 
deep in the city streets. To go anywhere 
in the city at such a time without getting 
very muddy, one must go in a cart and get 
out right at the door, or gate. of the place 
where one wishes to stop, without stepping 
into the street at all. There are no side- 
walks. 

It seemed very strange at first to see 
how missionaries travel on the _ trains, 
nearly always third class, in cars not much 
better than baggage cars. One missionary 
said the reason he rides third class, is be- 
cause there is no fourth. The real reason 
{s, because ordinary Chinese never think of 
riding better than third class, and such 
seeming extravagance on our part would 
widen the gulf between us, and make it 
harder to reach them, 


Chinese services are very interesting. At 
first one is inclined to use eyes more than 
ears. It is so different from Church at 
home. The men and women sit in separate 
blocks of seats. The men keep their hats 
on if they happen to be wearing any. The 
women bring their babies, funny looking 
little mites, in their dark blue waists and 
trousers. and their gay head-dresses, trim- 
med with flowers, little images, bells, or 
even cash. In the winter the peonle all 
look very bunchy in their wadded garments. 
So many “coats cold” measures the temper- 
ature. They are beginning now to assume 
more nearly normal size. 

After church crowds of women come to 
the missionaries’ houses, some to see, but 
others to hear more of the true doctrine. 
One Sunday I counted more than a hundred 
women and children in one house at once. 
Then later in the afternoon, they often 
come back to hear more. Oh, the oppor- 
tunities ‘here are ‘great! It makes’ one 
wish to get to work right away. But lan- 
guage study must come first. 
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Chinese is not too bad to study, at all. 
It is not so hard as Latin and Greek, and is 
more interesting. It has no declensions 
and conjugations, ete., to bother the head 
of the poor student. The same word often 
can be used for any number and person, 
or even as verb, adverb, or noun, whichever 
best fits the case. 


And Chinese has no big, long words for 
one to get tangled up. There is no difficulty 
as to accent for no word has more than one 
syllable. To be sure there are tones which 
are not the easiest things in the world to 
learn how to handle, but one’s ear gets 
used to them in time so that it is not so” 
hard to distinguish them. Characters seem 
pretty hard to learn at first, but when one 
gets to dissecting them they become really 
interesting. 


— eee 


Livine in China is a fine commentary on 
the Bible. It makes one feel as if one were 
living in Bible times. So many customs 
and circumstances here remind one of 
scenes in the Bible and make them much 
more vivid. Walking along the footpaths 
through the grain, makes one think of the 
disciples “walking on the Sabbath day 
through the corn.” Many things in the Bible 
foreign to Western peoples, are just ordin- 
ary circumstances to the Chinese. 


Some of the expressions in the Bible can 
be translated more naturally into Chinese 
than into English. Last Sunday's Sabbath 
School lesson, about the Pharisees taking 
the best seats at a feast, seemed quite na- 
tural to the Chinese. One little boy in 
Sabbath School said the man who took the 
best seat and then had to give place to a 
more honorable guest would “lose face” 
pretty badly. The Chinese can appreciate 
the Bible better perhaps than Western 
people. May the day soon come when they 
can all have the same opportunity to know 
the Bible as Western people have. 


Oh, if the Christian young people in the 
home land could only get a glimpse of the 


multitudes here who need them so, they 
could not be deaf to the call. “The fields 
are white unto the harvest.” “Pray ye 


therefore the Lord of the harvest that He 
send forth laborers into His ‘harvest.” 


Juuy, 1914 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
IN CHINA. 


By Dr. Percy C. LESLIE, HoNAN. 


Jt is a very easy matter to enlarge on 
the need of the Chinese people for proper 
medical treatment, but to realize what that 
is, its urgency, its vastness, is an impossi- 
bility. 

The Chinese have doctors, self-made and 
self-commissioned; medicines too, bulky 
and nauseating; inert, most of them, but 
like the doctors who prescribe them they 
are neither standardized nor controlled by 
authority. 

Pills and powders, pins and plasters are 
everywhere available, and everywhere are 
patients available to submit and to suffer. 
Many, of course, recover from their illness 
as they would if they took bread pills and 
distilled water, but generally speaking it 
may safely be asserted that the Chinese 
Pharmacoepia is useless as remedial mea- 
sure to the sick, and the Chinese practi- 
tioner helpless to relieve suffering or save 
life. 


At first suspected, shunned and maligned, 
the medical missionary has won his way, 
and now has his day. Everywhere the 
Mission Hospital is welcomed by the peo- 
ple, and taxed to meet the demand made 
upon it. 

A simple illustration of what confidence 
the people repose in the mission doctor 
came out one day when I was performing 
the routine operation of transplanting a 
little mucous membrane from the mouth 
to the eyelid. I asked my assistant, “Why 
do the people never ask us why we cut 
their mouth when treating their eyes?” Oh, 
he said, “they know we never make a mis- 
take.” Of course we do, but he voiced the 
implicit confidence of the patient. 

The days seem wearisome at times, ag 
the same routine is repeated day after day, 
but it all counts. In one year it is reason- 
able to expect that a medical missionary 
with a hospital will treat not less then 
five thousand patients, and if he keeps that 
up for a period of twenty years, he will 
have treated some hundred thousand _in- 
dividuals, each with a life to live, each with 
a death to die. 

These patients go home to their thousands 
of villages and tell their huudreds of thou- 
sands of friends the story of sympathy 
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shown to them, and at the same time, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, shed some ray of 
Gospel intelligence. Surely such a life 
spells OPPORTUNITY. 

To treat a hundred thousand patients 
is no small matter, and yet it is but a frag- 
ment of the man’s usefulness who is sur- 
rendered to such service. His life and work 
pave the way and sow the seed for the 
rising up of a new race or profession, when 
the administrator of pins and plasters will 
give way to the rational practitioner, the 
man qualified and certified to take the lives 
of his fellowmen in his hands. 

Who can overestimate, nay who can es- 
timate the beneficient results of introducing 
into a country of four hundred millions, 
the scientific practice of medicine, and that 
from the high ethical standard of Christ- 
ianity. Each succeeding generation of four 
hundred millions will increase and multiply 
the numbers of those who will rise to call 
him blessed who came to their land, not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. 


There is something more, however, than 
the mere treatment of the sick—which in 
itself will never greatly reduce the rate of 
mortality in the country—there is the study 
and investigation of diseases, as yet poorly 
understood in the world of medicine, which 
will be a real contribution to medical pro- 
gress and also contribute to the eventual 
elimination of much disease. 

Vaccination against smallpox, the arrest 
of Bubonic Plague, the fight against Tuber- 
culosis, educating the public conscience and 
the dissemination of health ideas, in faci, 
the field of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health is waiting to be developed, and never 
was development more sorely needed than 
in this land where every child is expected 
to have Smallpox, where Cholera and Plague 
have hitherto run their course and decim- 
ated the population, where Tuberculosis is 
everywhere apparent in varied and ad- 
vanced forms. 

The great service which the Red Cross 
Society has recently rendered China is very 
considerable. Missionaries have largely 
composed the staffs on the field while Mis- 
sion Hospitals have often been used as 
base hospitals for the army. It is to the 
credit of the Chinese Government that it 
has already established colleges for train- 
ing Medical Officers for both the army and 
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navy, and already a limited number of 
qualified men have graduated and en- 
tered the service of their country. 


It is in the field of medical education 
that the medical missionary may yet do 
his most far reaching and permanent ser- 
vice for China. It is a great thing to de- 
monstrate to a large community the value 
of his methods of treatment, but to train 
Chinese young men who will go to their 
own people as qualified physicians is an 
essential if not the essential work of the 
medical missionary. One’s own life work 
is thus perpetuated and the limits of one’s 
life influence vastly enlarged. 

Already Missionary Medical Colleges 
have been established at Moukden, Peking, 
Tsinanfu, Hankow, Nanking, Shanghai and 
Canton, while far Western Szechuan has 
large plans laid out. An increasing num- 
ber of men are needed as teachers, prefer- 
ably men with some experience in Medical 
Mission work, and probably no effort ap- 
peals to the Medical Missionary body as 
more urgent than that of medical educa- 
tion. 


The doctor from the homeland must ever 
be conscious that he is a missionary, God’s 
Sent One, this is his calling, first and al- 
ways. It is a sad experience to see a me- 
dical student lose his evangelistic interest 
as he becomes more absorbed in his pro- 
fessional studies, sad for the man himself 
and a great loss to the already only too 
small force of Christian physicians. 

This is a risk that every Christian stu- 
dent must be forfeited against, and the same 
may be said of the medical missionary on 
the field, there is serious danger lest the 
claims of the physical, always insistent, 
absorb entirely the claims of the mission- 
ary, and sap his spiritual life of its spiri- 
tual fibre. 

Well for the man himself. that he early 
become established in definite and regular 
evangelistic work among his patients; es- 
sential for his native assistants that he 
lead the way, lest his personal failure pro- 
duce failure on their part to care for the 
spiritual needs of their patients, leading 
on to their own indifference about their 
own spiritual interests and giving the whole 
institution an atmosphere void of spiritual 
life and fire, 
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It is invaluable for all evangelistic effort 
among the patients that the doctor be close- 
ly identified with the preaching of the 
Gospel, otherwise the thousands of patients 
may learn to regard him as physician only, 
without interest in their spiritual need, 
failing entirely to grasp the simple fact 
that the doctor’s presence in their country, 
and the existence of the hospital, is all 
bound up and dependent upon the Gospel 
of the Grace of God. 

How desirabie then that the medical mis- 
sionary should make plain to all his pa- 
tients that he himself is bound up, wrapped 
up in that Gospel of Grace, and his chief 
concern is that they too should be bound 
and wrapped up with him. 

The Medical Missionary and the Mission 
Hospital may be and should be a great and 
integral part of missionary effort, all mak- 
ing for the evangelizing of the people and 
the establishment of a native Church of 
Christ in China. 

“THE LEAVES OF THE TREE WERE 
FOR THE HEALING OF THE 
NATIONS.” 


A HARD YEAR IN NORTH HONAN. 
LETTER FROM REV. W. HARVEY GRANT. 


Dear Record:— 

The past ycar was a hard one in Honan, 
due to several causes. Among these may be 
mentioned,— 

(1).—The 

During the last three years the crops 
here have generally been poor, and the 
culmination was reached in 1913 when both 
summer and autumn crops were almost 
complete failures. Prices of grain and 
other necessary food stuffs have soared to 
heights unknown here for decades, such 
prices as are ordinarily reached only in 
times of famine. 

(2).—The Instability of the Government. 

The rapidly recurring changes which are 
taking place in the national affairs of the 
Celestial Republic ? are causing wide and 
increasing unrest among all classes of the 
population. 

But a few months ago China had a Par- 
liament ciectcd by the franchise of its 
citizens convened at the capital; now it has 

A few weeks ago in the myriad cities 
counties the city councils and the 


Failure of Crops. 


none. 
and 
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county councils recently elected by the 
people transacted considerable of the public 
business; these also have now passed into 
innocuous’ oblivion, disbanded, as_ the 
National Parliament was, by the mandate 
of the President. It is reported that the 
Provincial Assemblies are to go next. 

Thus will disappear the last representa- 
tives of popular government, and there will 
remain only such legislative bodies as His 
Excellency the President may approve. 

At the time of the inauguration of the 
Republic, the Provincial Governors received 
a new name, together with a readjustment 
of their duties and prerogatives; now we 
are informed that the office of Governor is 
to be abolished altogether, and that China 
instead of its eighteen provinces is to be 
divided into five or six military districts, 
in order that the government of the whole 
country way oe more completely concen- 
trated in the capital. 

Truly the national affairs of China are 
at present a veritable Chinese puzzle, which 
defies solution by native and _ foreigner 
alike! He would be a wise man indeed 
who could soive it. Furthermore rumours 
of another rebellion are in constant circula- 
tion. 


(3).—FPrevalent Brigandage. 

On a moderate scale highway robbery 
prevails over most of the country at pre- 
sent, but in our own provinces it has as- 
sumed much more serious proportions in 
the “The White Woillt’s’ band. ‘this brigand 
now claims a large following, estimated by 
some to amount to 18,000 men, a large pro- 
portion of them deserted soldiers, well arm- 
ed and well-provided with ammunition. 

These hordes of desperadoes, from their 
shelter in the mountain-fastenesses of 
South-West Honan, have been for several 
months past ravaging the adjacent coun- 
try, robbing, burning, murdering and com- 
mitting all sorts of violence. 

At first, they refrained from interfering 
with foreigners, but latterly these too have 
suffered, and foreign governments have so 
effectively exerted pressure that now over 
50,000 government troops have been con- 
centrated in Honan to wipe out these 
brigands, but it seems that they are not 
doing’ this at all effectively; and as many 
of the troops are suspected of disloyalty 
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to the Government it is extremely doubt- 
ful what will be the final issue of the fight. 
(4).—Proselytizers. 

The Seventh Day Adventist sect has, with 
its sneaking, climbing-over-the-wall methods, 
entered the Christian fold of North Honan 
to disturb, delude and steal whomsoever 
they can. . 

They have been successful in misleading 
a few of the weaker brethren, including 
one of our lately ordained pastors, Mr. 
Su Tien Ch’ing, a man of kindly, good- 
natured easy-going disposition, of massive 
frame, but slender intellect, without clear 
vision or firm grip, together with three of 
our evangelists. All these men have been in- 
duced with promises of larger salaries to 
forsake the truth. 

While it always causes sorrow to see any- 


one deliberately choosing that which is 


worthless instead of the everlasting riches, 
yet we are fully convinced that to the 
mission at large, the defection of these 
parties is no real loss, their hearts being 
full of the love of filthy lucre they have 
sold Our Blessed Lord for silver. Never- 
theless the presence of this marauding 
Seventh Day Sect among us disturbs the 
tranquility of the Christian Church. 


For these several reasons, the Church 
has during the past year been _ trav- 
ersing troubled seas. Particularly have the 
recently organized self-sustaining congrega- 
tions been feeling the stress, and two of 
them, owing to lack of funds, have been 
compelled to revert to the care of the mis- 
sion as out-stations while some of the 
others are barely managing to make ends 
meet financially. 

Some slight help has been given to these 
by the mission from a special fund provid- 
ed for such a purpose, and now with com- 
paratively bright prospects of a good harvest 
this year, we confidently believe that these 
congregations will survive these hard times. 

The general results of the past year’s 
work, taking into account all these hind- 
rances, have been encouraging. And we 
trust that better times are close at hand 
when the Church’s storm-tossed bark shall 
pass into calmer seas to bear the Gospel 
full and free to all those about us who are 
without hope for this world or that which 
to come. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES 


RELIGION AND AMUSEMENTS. 
(¥Y. P. S. Topic for 19th July.) 


REy. W. R. McIntTosu, B.D., LONDON, ONT. 
[John 2: 1-11. Q. 29.] 


Religion and amusements have often been 
regarded as enemies. The world of amuse- 
ment was considered a sort of Vanity Fair 
where, if the faithful entered, they were 
liable to perish; an ally of the trinity of 
evils that are opposed to God—the world, the 
flesh and the devil. Augustine tells us in the 
“Confessions” that his love of sport was a 
great tribulation to his teachers. But now 
that education is becoming more scientific 
and pedagogical, a change of attitude 
is being effected. ‘Religion’ and “Play,” 
instead of standing face to face, fighting 
each other, are getting back to back in the 
common fight for the welfare of youth, and 
are both regarded as essential factors in 
the making of men and nations. 

One of the results of this change of atti- 
tude is the exaltation of play to the rank 
of a profession, the birth of a new vocation 
of play-directors, and the holding of con- 
gresses in the interest of the recreational 
life of the world. 


The task of the Church in relation to 
amusements is twofold. 

I. It is the duty of the Church to encour- 
age wholesome amusement. The negative 
and denunciatory attitude of the Church 
towards play should give way to a positive 
and protective attitude. The problem of the 
Christian is no longer, “what shall I play?” 
but “how shall I teach the world to play?” 

“Play is, like religion, an ineradicable de- 
posit in human nature. It is the remem- 
bering of a lost paradise, hereditary and 
reminiscent. Greek Literature represents 
play as the eternal adolescence of the world’s 
life, the poet Pindar going as far as to say 
that he only is great who is great with his 
hands and feet.” 


Play is necessary in the first place for the 
physical development of the race. If to be 
well and strong is to be a philosopher, if a 
sound mind dwells in a sound body, we 
must encourage play for its body-building 
value. 

Then there is the recreational value of 


amusement. The absence of play is the sure 
mark of age. If we are to keep fresh, free, 
joyous, we must gather frequently at the 
fountains of play. 

If it is true that there is no profit where 
there is no pleasure, we need to cultivate 
the play spirit and introduce it into our 
work, as well as our pastimes. 

Then we have too long and too often over- 
looked the “ethical” significance of play and 
sport. So much is this the case that play 
should be considered as a form of social 
service rather than a more or less question- 
able aside in life. 

The American play ground association has 
taken for its motto—‘The boy without a 
play ground is father of the man without a 
job,” a dictum which is founded on fact. 
Of seventeen newsboys, selling for one New 
York paper, only one found his way later into 
the service of the paper, and he was only 
driving a wagon, while only one was getting 
more than four dollars a week; and this not- 
withstanding the cleverness and opportunity 
which their calling developed. 

Fifteen minutes in the play ground often 
has more character building value than three 
hours in the school room. The field of sport 
is a training school of the highest value for 
the development of the sense of justice, the 
spirit of co-operation and the cultivation 
of patriotic sentiment. 


II. It is the duty of the Church to RE- 
-pDEEM the world of amusement, to claim the 
play life of the community for God. Pro- 
-bably the best definition we have, of the 
world, is ‘‘the activities of life with God left- 
out.” So that it depends on the spirit that 
animates and controls our amusements whe- 
ther they are to be classed as worldly or 
not. 

In the first place play should be organized 
and under proper auspices. It is a mis- 
take to assume that the play instinct will 
organize itself unassisted. It needs guid- 
ance and encouragement. Everyone should 
be taught to play as part of life’s necessary 
equipment. 

Interesting and wholesome games should 
become a life habit and enjoyment. Too 
many people content themselves with watch- 
ing the game instead of playing it. The 
discipline is in the game. The diamond 
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stands for self-control while the bleachers 
represent the absence of it. 

And play should be supervised as well as 
organized. Otherwise it will tend to de- 
generate, will become frivolous, disorderly 
or even brutal, the play ground being turn- 
ed into a battlefield. 


Play needs social control as much as any 
other human apprenticeship. Jane Addams 
says that a large part of juvenile crime is 
nothing but “the love of fun gone wrong,” 
fun that did not have proper supervision or 
suitable channels of expression. 

Furthermore play should be municipalized. 
Too much have we allowed the amusements 
of the people to be provided by those whose 
sole interest is the money that is made and 
who, for the sake of increased returns, 
pander to the baser instincts, and furnish 
entertainment with worldly and unhallowed 
associations. 

What makes up so large a part of the life- 
interest of the young, and enters so deeply 
into the formation of character, should not 
be left at the mercy of commercial vendors. 


One hopeful sign for the coming of the 
Kingdom is the fact that in an ever increas- 
ing degree the amusements and recreations 
of the people, and especially of the young, 
are coming under civic, philanthropic and 
religious control. Even Christmas. tree 
celebrations, moving picture exhibitions, 
and the building of arenas and other social 
centres for the expression of the community 
spirit have been successfully undertaken and 
carried out by communities themselves. 


If the recreations and amusements of the 
neighbourhood are to be claimed for God 
and the abuses and excesses to which they 
are prone are to be corrected, ought not the 
Church to take an important part in the 
supervision and direction of the play-life of 
the community? 


And the problem is equally urgent in both 
city and country. In the cities the Church 
should join forces with the school and the 
City Council in providing supervised play 
grounds for the young, in securing grounds 
in the parks and open spaces of the city for 
increasing the opportunities of young men 
and women for wholesome ope}: air recrea- 
tion and athletics, such as skating, tennis, 
base ball, bowling, et”. 
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And now is the time in Canadian cities 
to promote such recreation centres, while 
suitable land is comparatively cheap and as 
yet unbuilt upon. The city church, if it is 
to hold and interest the big boy and the 
young man, ought to consicer the wisdom of 
taking a leaf from the experience of the 
Y. M. ©. A., and provide some of the neces- 
saries of boy-club life such as gymnasium 
apparatus, indoor games and club rooms. 

Inter-church hockey and base ball leagues 
and field day competitions, when kept under 
strict control, help at the same time to de- 
velop clean sport and to gather the young 
men around the Church. 


All this should of course be made sgsubor- 


dinate to the more spiritual work of the 
Church on behalf of the young. 


In some respects the call to the Church to 
take up a positive and helpful attitude to- 
wards the amusements and recreations of 
the young is even more urgent in the coun- 
try than in town and city. The absence of 
social and recreational life in the country 
is one of the factors making for depopula- 
tion, and the scarcity of farm help. The 
Church in the country should make itself 
the centre of all the interests of the com- 
munity, and lend its powerful aid to the 
elevating and sanctifying of all its life. Her 
own life is bound up with an aggressive 
community programme on her part. 


The dream of the future is that all the 
kingdoms of this world are to become the 
Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 
This means the social as well as the geogra- 
phic kingdoms. So that those who toil for 
the making of better men and women, for 
sounder bodies, better controlled minds, 
brighter spirits and better disciplined char- 
acters, through the control and development 
of the people’s recreations and amusements, 
will have the right at last to join with 
God’s coworkers in all other departments 
of social service, in the chorus that never 
ends: 


Hallelujah for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth 

The Kingdoms of this world have become 
the Kingdom of our Lord, 

And He shall reign forever and forever 

Kings of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

Hallelujah! Amen. 


Good News from our Mission Fields, 


(Y. P. S. Topic for 26th July.) 


[Ps. 66: 1-8. Miss. Mtg. Q. 30.) 


In order that Missionary Committees of 
Young People’s Societies may have material 
with which to prepare a fine programme on 
the topic for July 26th, entitled, ‘Good 
News from our Mission Fields,” a number 
of missionaries were asked to state briefly 
items of Good News from their fields. 

So great is the opportunity, so inspiring 
the progress, and so receptive the people 
in our various fields that it is not at all 
difficult to find Good News to tell. 

Everywhere the report is the same, and 
is well summed up in the pathetic and in- 
sistent appeal of Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, 
D.D., of our Central India Mission, in a let- 
ter dated March 20th. After speaking of 
various movements away from heathenism 
amongst the Bhils on the Western side of 
our Central India field, and amongst the 
Balais on the Eastern side, this sentence 
occurs: “Do try, try, try to send us, this 
year, More men and women, filled with the 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ. 

Would that young men and women all 
over our Church could see the need and the 
unprecedented opportunity as our mission- 
aries see it! There would be no lack of 
workers if they could but receive such a 
vision.—_A. E. Armstrong. 


GOOD NEWS FROM INDIA. 
From Rev. A. P. Ledingham. 


One very significant and gladdening ele- 
ment in our work in India to-day is the 
growing sense of responsibility on the part 
of the Christian young men of our own 
mission for the reaching of their own coun- 
trymen with the Gospel. 

In the last five years, from Rasalpura 
alone, twenty-one young men have gone out 
to serve in one or another department of 
mission work. These men are still under 
training, but giving part of their time to 
the work of the mission. In addition to 
these will be as many more who are out 
giving full time in the work of the mission. 


This is a most hopeful, promising and 
significant feature in our work. These 
young men, prepared for work of one kind 
and another, call for more missionaries to 
co-operate with them in pushing the work 
out into new and needy districts. 

Another hopeful thing is that the thought 
of “mass movements” in the case of certain 
of the lower castes is “in the air.” When 
any of the castes move towards Christian- 
ity, in the older missions of India—as is the 
case in various parts of India to-day—we 
will soon have the movements in our newer 
or younger mission fields. People ready and 
calling for laborers is great good news. 
Reaping days are glad days although calling 
for an increase of laborers. 


From Rev. W. A. Wilson, D.D. 


From the Kharua district of our Indian 
mission, it is reported that Christians are 
found in some fifty villages, and three hun- 
dred have been recorded as seeking instruc- 
tion in the teaching of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

The pastor of the Indore congregation 
has been asked to give his services for a 
time to aid in this work. 

The interest in Bagli and Hat: Piplia in the 
Indore field is such that Mr. Johan Masih is 
asked to open a sub-station in one of these 
places. 

During last cold weather he, with a band 
of C. HE. volunteers, was received with re- 
markable interest. He and they marched 
through the streets singing and preaching to 
most responsive audiences. 

The call for more workers, Indian and 
Canadian, was never more urgent, nor 
the opportunity greater. 


From Mis. E. E. Menzies. 


“From our mission field in India comes 
the good news of a number of baptisms and 
indications of a movement towards Christ- 
ianity in the Balah district, also the open- 
ing of Banswara—a new station where the 
ruler has willingly and promptly given land 
for a bungalow—and two other places asking 
for missionaries, one offering to undertake 
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a large part of a missionary’s support, as 
well as to give any land considered neces- 


sary. 


“From another mission comes word of a 
great unrest in Mohammedan centres, a 
great dissatisfaction with the teachings - of 
the Koran, and movements for reform which 
are resulting in a more liberal education 
and a wider diffusion of knowledge. This 
is bound to reveal to Mohammedans the 
fallacious grounds of their faith and will 
destroy forever the absurd conceptions of 
Christian doctrine which now close the 
hearts of millions to the Gospel Message. 

“Western education is spreading with 
great rapidity in India to-day and is rapid- 
ly displacing the old intolerant attitude of 
Moslems, and bringing in its place a higher 
appreciation of the Christian doctrine of 
God. 

“A recent report says that there are now 
over one thousand converts from Islam in 
one mission alone in India. Lately a num- 
ber of Mohammedan girls have come into 
the Lucknow Methodist School as boarders, 
“and a great deal of correspondence is going 
on with parents who are desirous of send- 
ing their daughters there. 

“Ig not this unrest and dissatisfaction 
amongst Mohammedans a God-sent oppor- 
tunity to give them the all-satisfying Gospel 
of Christ, and shall not the Hindus’ desire 
for teaching be realized? 


“But who will go? There are no mis- 
sionaries in India to spare for new places, 
as all have more than they can do where 
they are. If those who read this could only 
see the sufferings of India’s people and re- 
alize that much of what they suffer is for 
lack of the Gospel and the light it gives, I 
feel sure they would long to go and would 
go if possible. 

“Can we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation! O Salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name. 
From many an ancient river 
From many a palmy plain 
They call us to deliver. 
Their land from errors chain. 


” 
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GOOD NEWS FROM INDIA. 


From Dr. A. G@. McPhedran. 


The following extracts from recent let- 
ters emphasize the urgent need for more 
men. 


(1) “The whole men’s medical work re- 
mains practically in Dr. Water’s care. It 
is a time of sore stress in our medical work. 
One feels like taking some of the young 
Ontario practitioners and jerking them up 
by the roots and planting them down in 
Central India.” 


(2) “We had two more open doors before 
us at Council. The authorities of Bagli 
State, S. E. of Indore, are urgently asking 
the ladies to go in there for medical and 
educational work. Yohan Masih has been 
the means of this door opening and he him- 
self has had a most cordial reception by the 
people and particularly the Balais. So 
Council places him in charge”........ “We 
are being forced forward by the circum- 
stances of the work”...... 


“Banswara calls loudly for us to enter.. 
The people are willing and eager to offer 
land there. Council is sending Mr. Cock. 
It seemed that we could not do otherwise— 
though it leaves an old station without one ~ 
male missionary. 


(3) “Presbytery licensed three men at its 
last meeting. Things are going ahead. It 
seems that we must look to the Indian 
Church to solve some of these problems of 
expanding work, and there are indications 
that the right kind of response will be forth- 
coming.” 

(4) “To my mind the most encouraging 
thing in our field at present is the attitude 
of the Balais and other low castes. 
For some time past there has_ been 
a most cruel persecution of the Balais by 
the high-caste people. It seems -to be a 
deliberate effort to crush them—not as 
Christians—it is not directed against con- 
verts, but against the whole community of 
these low caste people. 

“At Kharua, Ujjain, Sitamau, and Mhow, 
deputations and individuals have come again 
and again, and in some cases asked to be 
made Christians. In other cases they just 
appealed for help to have the cruel perse- 
cution removed, but it is significant that in 
their time of distress they, with one mind, 
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turn to the mission. It is a wide door for 
Christ-like service. May we be found faith- 
ful! I am so thankful, that we are not go- 
ing home this year” (although furlough is 
due). “I feel, and we all feel, that we are 
on the eve of new things in our Central 
India mission, 

“Some young men and young women called 
of God to respond to this appeal are in the 
perilous position of having to decide whe- 
ther they will serve Christ in Central India 
or serve self in Canada.” 


From Miss Florence E. Clearihue. 


“These are great days to be living in 
India;” so wrote one of our ladies in Central 
India recently. 

Why? Because many of the sin-burdened 
sons and daughters of fair India are cast- 
ing their idols to the ground, and are seek- 
ing the living Saviour. The Message of 
Salvation is being received with gladness 
by many of the lowly ones of Central In- 
dia. “The showers of blessing’ so long 
pleaded for, are falling. 

These days of opportunity mean added 
responsibility. 

The workers are pitifully few. We 
need doctors, teachers, evangelists to help 
in winning Central India for Jesus. God 
still says “Who will go?’ Will you say, 
“send me?” 


From Mrs. D. F. Smith. 
Two Converts. 


In 1909 while touring along the banks of 
the Nerbuddah River, we met a man clothed 
in the orange colored robe of the Sadhu,— 
holy man—who for sixteen years had been 
pursuing his quest in search of salvation. 

Unlike many of his kind he showed a 
keen interest in the Gospel Story, and when 
we parted he secured a Bible which he 
read through before our next meeting the 
following year. 

At that time he professed his belief that 
Christ is the Saviour and Desire of India, 
and expressed his intention of becoming a 
Christian. The next year he promised to 
go to the Christian mela (convention) at 
Rutlam and there take baptism, but the 
mela came and passed and he did not ap- 
pear. ; 

The next year, however, when we toured 
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in that district he came to our camp, brins- 
ing a young girl of about sixteen years of 
age whom he called his wife, and asking for 
baptism. 

After driving a couple of hundred miles 
to investigate the matter, it was agreed to 
give them baptism. They were married in 
accordance with Christian law and then per- 
secution began. A charge of kidnapping the 
girl was laid against him, but after a month 
of thorough investigation, during which time 
he lay in jail, this charge was proven, in 
British Courts, to be utterly false. 

At this time many tempting offers were 
made to the girl to go back into Hinduism 
and a life of sin but she, though a very 
young Christian, remained true to her new 
faith and to her husband, and upon his 
acquittal they established a happy Christ- 
ian home. 

Since then they have given their lives to 
witnessing among their own people and we 
believe that through their influence many 
will be brought into the knowledge of 
Christ. 


A Splendid Opportunity. 


The tents are pitched in a beautiful mango 
grove behind the village of Dhamnod. The 
Chandri (headman) of the village calls and 
invites us to his home. Fruits and sweet- 
meats are presented to us and we are asked 
to sing for them some Christian hymns and 
tell them about the Christian Saviour. 

The house and court yard are filled with 
neizobors and friends, both men and women, 
perhaps one hundred and fifty, all eager to 
hear the Christian Message in song and 
story. 

They hear the story once and ask to hear 
it again. The village leaders declare that 
the Message is good and that it would be 
beneficial for the villagers to hear and ac- 
cept such good news. 

The friendly relationship continues and 
a promise is given that a Christian teacher 
will be sent to live in their village from 
whom they may often hear the glad tidings 
of Salvation. 

Never wait for post-mortem praise. Speak 
kind words which love prompts, and re- 
member that words of loving kindness are 
the best possible tonic which can be given, 

even to the happiest of the mortals. 


Juny, 1914 


“GOOD NEWS FROM KOREA.” 


From Rev. L. L. Young. 


The best news of recent date is the state- 
ment of one of our missionaries that, “not 
since 1910 have Bibles and Scripture por- 
tions sold so readily as at the present time.” 

This is very significant. To those familiar 
with the spread of the Gospel in Korea, it 
is well known that waves of special oppor- 
tunity have periodically swept over the 
country. The sentence quoted above clearly 
indicates that another wave of opportunity 
is in evidence just now; and also, that, al- 
though at times the door seemed to be clos- 
ing, yet at present, at any rate, God in His 
mercy is holding it wide open. 


The same missionary remarked,— 

“What is the matter with the young men 
in our home Theological Colleges, are they 
all asleep and deaf to the cry for help from 
this land?” 

- Since the above was written, some have 
volunteered and been appointed, but the 
need for more is overwhelmingly great. 
Groups of people, calling themselves Christ- 
ians, but understanding little of what that 
name implies, are to be found everywhere 
throughout the country sections. They are 
eager to hear; but how shall they hear 
without a preacher? Christian inquirers 
are rapidly increasing in number. We can- 
not leave them uncared for. We have as- 
sumed the responsibility of teaching them 
the way of life and how to win others, and 
we must continue to do so for some time 
yet or great will be the loss. 

- The Korean Church is destined to be a 
mighty force for righteousness. Already the 
native church is supporting Korean foreign 
missionaries over in China—a foretaste in- 
deed, we believe, of what is to come. Now 
is the time to equip the Korean work, to 
build up a new base of supplies, so to speak. 
From this new base we shall see the Good 
News hastened as never before through the 
hungry, waiting, far East. 


“T visited,” said Mr. George Sherwood 
Eddy, “a Church in Korea. a while ago. It 
began with only seven men baptised in a 
little hut seventeen years ago. In these 
seventeen’ years it has sent out forty-two 
new branch congregations, and it has fifteen 
hundred members in the mother Church, 
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and is still growing, because, as they told 
me, “every Christian is a witness, and the 
Gospel is still ‘good news’ in Korea.” 


GOOD NEWS FROM KOREA. 
From Rev. Robert Grierson, M.D. 


May I be allowed to phrase the topic 
somewhat differently and change it to “Good 
News for Korea.” 

Korea has been for so many years send- 
ing home to Canada good news of God’s 
wonderful working among the people, that 
it is time a little good news should be sent 
back to Korea of God’s wonderful working 
among us in Canada. One form of good 
news that can gladden the Korean people 
who depend upon Canada for the Gospel 
is the news of the despatch of an adequate 
force with adequate equipment for the task 
in hand. 

Such tidings are now beginning to be 
published among the Korean Valleys. The 
Foreign Mission Board, Eastern Livision, 
after a period of seven years, during which 
it did not appoint even one clerical mission- 
ary to Korea, at its meeting in February 
last, appointed to this needy field, two 
ministers, a physician, and two women, a 
total of five appointments at one meeting, 
which establishes a new record for the 
Eastern Board, and all these five were for 
Korea. 

But even better news than that is found 
in the fact that the Spirit of God has once 
more begun to call with power to the young 
men and maidens of the Maritime Synod to 
consecrate their lives to Korea’s regenera- 
tion. 

It is good news that comes in a recent 
letter from Rev. D. M. MacRae that another 
new wave of religious enquiry has begun 
among the peoples in Korea. In our unbe- 
lief we had feared that the flowing tides 
of God might be ceasing their periodic re- 
newal of Korea. But Mr. MacRae tells of 
another beginning flood tide. There is no 
news like that—not even the news of large 
reinforcements promised—“Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 


He who does something at the head of one 
regiment, surpasses him who does nothing 
at the head of a hundred.—Lincoln. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM SOUTH CHINA. 
From Dr. Jno. A. McDonald. 


The Annual Workers’ Conference this 
year was the most successful yet. A series 
of special addresses given by Mr. Hinckey 
of Wuchow, was the means of stirring the 
workers to a deeper consecration. Men, who 
came for a day only, remained throughout, 
and all went home feeling that they had 
come into a new and closer relationship with 
the Master. They have gone home to their 
congregations with new desires, and we look 
for a stronger, better church. 

One of the missionaries writes,—“I have 
just returned from Shek Ki where I have 
been instructing some of the candidates for 
baptism, of whom there are thirty. The 
church is so crowded on Sunday evenings 
that the school boys have to stand. Both 
the pastor and elder were greatly benefited 
by the Conference.” 


Our Ngoi Hoi school for girls has been 
reopened with fifty girls. The boys’ board- 
ing school has entered on its third year 
with over sixty in attendance. Many others 
had to be turned away through lack of ac- 
commodation. Some of these boys are from 
Christian, some from heathen homes, but 
all are there knowing that a portion of each 
day must be given to the study of the Bible. 
Eleven of these boys took a stand for Christ 
last year. It is from these that we look 
for the future leaders of the Chinese Church, 
our native pastors. 

These new members have to be followed 
up; these boys have to be guided. It all 
means added responsibility on the mission- 
ary and his native assistants. Have we ssuffi- 
cient men to grapple with this work? No. 
In business the demand regulates the sup- 
ply, but not so in this work. Only two 
evangelistic men for the whole field and one 
of these home on furlough. One man can- 
not do it. Some will be neglected, unless 
the Church in Canada comes forward with 
the supply. 

He who is willing to take the lowest place 
will always find sitting-room; there is no 
great crush for the worst places. There is 
nothing like the jostling at the back there 
is at the front; so if we would be comfort- 
able, we shall do well to keep behind. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM SOUTH CHINA. 
From Rev. Robt. Duncanson. 


There is an increased attendance of pupils 
in the Boys’ School in Kongmoon, it being 
found necessary to rent an additional build- 
ing to accommodate all. 

Generally speaking this is a typical situa- 
tion. Prejudice is breaking down; the mis- 
Sionaries are trusted, and the Chinese in 
many cases are not only willing, but very 
desirous that their children should attend 
the mission schools. The same is seen in 
connection with evanvelistic and medical 
work. 

Word has also come that the family of 
Mr. John Lei have been led to believe the 
Gospel. This man returned not long ago 
from Toronto to preach the Gospel in China. 
He is a noble character, and is doing good 
work. 

The chapel in Sha Tui was enlarged and 
repaired lately, and the mission was expect- 
ing to have to bear the most of the expense. 
But one woman came forward and paid off 
all. This woman’s grandson is offering to 
study to become a preacher. 

The congregation at Shek Ki have bought 
the shop adjoining the chapel with a view 
to enlarging the building. At present it is 
crowded, though it holds quite a large con- 
gregation. At the last Communion service 
in 1913 there were forty-eight persons seek- 
ing admission to the Church. There are 
also several bright young men in that place 
offering themselves for the ministry. It 
would be hard to imagine better oppor- 
tunity for mission work than is offered in 
that district. 

At Sha Chung, a village near Shek Ki, 
one man built a chapel and school-house, 
and is supporting the teacher, and is will- 
ing to support a native preacher, if one can 
be found. 

The opportunities are vast; but at pre- 
sent there is only one man on the field. 


Not what we can do, but what He can 
do in us; not what we are, but what we can 
help others to see that He is——that is the 
power by which we are to work.—Phillips. 
Brooks. 


The presence of the Spirit in the heart 
cannot be hid. He will make Himself known 
in the life-—John Penman. 


JvLy, 1914 


GOOD NEWS FROM FORMOSA. 
From Rev. Duncan McLeod. 


I have had some very encouraging news 


of late. I feel that a new era is 
dawning. A. spiritual movement which 
started last year after our Bible 


Conference has been growing, in one station 
especially. A new church has to be built 
and several hundreds of dollars have al- 
ready been subscribed for a larger building. 


From Miss H. Connell. 


“Ror three years Phi-lai and O’-Bin, he 
girls of the Taiyal tribe of head-hunters: in 
the hills of Formosa, have been studying 
in the Tamsui Girls’ school. 

“In July these girls were allowed to go 
home for the summer vacation. We were 
afraid they might not be permitted to re- 
turn, but we are glad to report that they 
are again in school. 

“In the Autumn, three missionaries from 
China were visiting in Formosa and were 
allowed to visit some of the stations in the 
savage territory. They were passing the 
night in one place and in the evening were 
singing. As they sang ‘Jesus loves me,” 


some of the people approached saying ‘that 


is what the girls sang when they were 
home in the summer.’ 
“On inquiry, they found our two girls 


were meant, and that this was their home 
town. They were shown a picture of the 
group of school girls, the only object of 
civilization in the place, and were told about 
the girls singing and praying when at home 
during vacation. 

We were so pleased and encouraged to 
hear this; and the girls themselves tell us 
that their people want to know this Gospel 
of which they have been hearing. 

“There are one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand of these savages in the hills of For- 
mosa and no one to tell them the Gospel 
story. 

“How shall they hear without a preach- 
er?” 


From Rev. J. V. Ferguson, M.D. 


Rev. Tan, one of our most capable Chinese 
pastors, writes, “Never in the history of the 
church in North Formosa have the oppor- 
tunities of spreading the Gospel been so 
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great or the progress so marked as at pre- 
sent.” 

Four new pastors were ordained and in- 
ducted into self-supporting charges during 
the past year, and four more young evange- 
lists are preparing to take the examinations 
which will qualify them for the pastorate, 
with good prospects of getting self-support- 
ing congregations as soon as they are or- 
dained. 

Tangible evidence of progress is shown 
in the increased giving. The amount of 
money raised by the Chinese church in 1913 
was sixty-three per cent. in advance of 
1912. 

News, also, has reached us of the opening 
of the long-hoped for middle school—resi- 
dential school for boys—in the old Theolo- 
gical College. There were Many more ap- 
plicants than could be accommodated in the 
building. The Japanese Government show- 
ed appreciation of the institution by sending 
a ‘goodly number of representative officials 
to the opening ceremony. 

Dr. Gray reports over crowded wards in 
the new hospital. A large number have been 
cured of the opium habit. 

We need three evangelists at once, and we 
feel that if young men going into the Church 
would take Formosa as carefully and pray- 
erfully into their consideration as Cana- 
dian fields, our demand would now be sup- 
plied. 


GCOD NEWS FROM HONAN. 
From Rev. Murdoch Mackenzie, D.D. 


Twenty-six years ago our Church sent the 
first bearers of good news to Honan. Many 
were then anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the first items of news from the newly sent 
workers. Many and varied have been the 
letters which have since come to Canada 
from that Province, and not a few of the 
latest are most encouraging. A brief glance 
at some of the facts will be enough to show 
this. 


1. The Hsun Hsien Fair has been for- 
bidden this year. It was the rallying centre 
for idolatry in North Honan. Tens of thou- 
sands of idol worshippers assembled there 
every year. For over twenty years our 
mission has annually sent a strong force 
of Canadian and Chinese Christians to 
preach, sell books, and make known the 
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Gospel tidings there. Some of our best 
workers were won for Christ at that fair. 

Now the Chinese Mandarin has command- 
ed the people not to ‘go there this year. 
Even the far famed goddess must go, for 
a time at least, unworshipped by her 
votaries. Her great temple may yet become 
a school, or better, a church. 


2. A new dispensary and hospital have 
just been opened in Changteho. Splendid 
work was done in the old buildings. Many 
thousands have been treated in these during 
the past ten years. Expanding work de- 
manded enlarged premises. These have now 
been erected under the direction of Dr. 
Leslie, and he looks forward with joy to 
the opportunities which they will give him- 
self and his Chinese assistants to work for 
their Master. 


3. Increasing responsibility for evangel- 
ism is being devolved on the Chinese 
Church. For many years Canadian work- 
ers had to assume most of the responsibil- 
ity for work in all departments. That 
could not easily be avoided. With the es- 
tablishment of a Chinese Presbytery and 
Chinese pastorate changes were gradually 
introduced. Many questions bearing on 
work, life and discipline, are now submitted 
to the Chinese brethren. Each Church is 
to be an evangelizing centre. Each pastor 
is intended to be the leader of evangelizing 
bands for his district. Honan will be evan- 
gelized by the combined efforts of Chinese 
and Canadians. 


4. Work in all lines continues uninter- 
rupted. This is not true in some parts of 
China. Roving bands of plundering out- 
laws have terrorized not a few regions, and 
work for Christ has tome to a standstill. 
Missionaries have been compelled to desist 
from their labours there for a time. White 
Wolf has offered vigorous defiance to the 
Government forces sent to run him to earth. 

From all such interruptions to the work 
North Honan is happily free. Patients are 
being treated, pupils taught in all the 
schools, catechumens instructed in station 
classes, new and old centres constantly visit- 
ed by the workers. This is ground for 
gratitude to God. Evil doers abound every- 
where, but God protects His servants. 
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5. A plenteous rain has lately fallen. For 
multitudes of the Honanese this is the best 
possible news. The long continued drought 
affected most injuriously the newly formed 
Chinese congregations. The average Chinese 
has no deposits in the Bank. If the soil 
fails to yield the usual crops, lack of the 
necessaries of life, and to many sheer star- 
vation, will inevitably follow. God has now 
given a plentiful rain. Fruitful seasons 
will follow. Gladness and needed mercies 
will go hand in hand. 


6. The number of Christians steadily in- 
creases. The Church roll grows slowly. 
Many things hinder men from following 
Jesus Christ. At no time has the growth 
been as marked as our hearts desired. Spe- 


cial services for Christians have been held 


in many parts of the field. Their spiritual 
life has been renewed and revived, and 
more consistent Christian living will fol- 
low. The number of Catechumens now 
stands at 1,218 and of communicants at 1,- 
808. 

In a letter just received, the following 
sentences indicate what kind of experiences 
some of the workers are having. “I return- 
ed the day before yesterday from a four 
weeks’ series of meetings in a market town 
North from here. It was a town which was 
practically untouched hitherto, consequent- 
ly I got large crowds of the curious, but 
later on got a splendid opening among the 
better classes, and when I came away last 
Monday I had the joy of knowing that more 
than ten, mostly merchants, had banded 
themselves together and formed a class for 
the study of the Gospel, and to prepare them- 
selves for recording. You might ask prayer 
for these beginners that they may grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of the Lord.” 

With evident tokens of God’s favour, new 
doors opening before them, greater oppor- 
tunitiesi for aggressive service presented, 
the workers are encouraged, and readers of 
these notes may well thank God and take 
courage at the good news from Honan. Let 
them also offer much believing prayer for 


the new beginners and older Honan Christ- 
ians. 


Note:—These last seven pages are all on 
the Young Peoples Topic for the 26th July ;— 
“Good News from Our Mission Fields.” 
These pages should be carefully studied. 


JuLy, 1914 


TWELVE GREAT VERSES. 
THE COURAGE VERSE. 


(Y. P. S. Topic for August 2nd.) 
By Rev. J. E. THoMPSON, B.A., WIARTON. 
CIOsh Udder s oe Qusol.) 


The occasion of this command was the 
choice of Joshua as successor to Moses. After 
forty years of devoted service to his people, 
the great leader and lawgiver died on the 
border of Canaan, being permitted to see— 
but not to enter—the promised land. His 
death would be deeply felt. It would seem 
that he fell when most needed. 

But though there was cause for sorrow, 
there was no reason for despair. If there 
was not another Moses in sight, there was 
one who had been long associated with him, 
Joshua, the son of Nun, whom God called 
to succeed this great servant. Despair at 
the loss of leaders, however great, is lack 
of faith in God who is interested enough in 
His cause to provide a succession of capable 
leaders. “God buries the worker but car- 
ries on the work.” 

Doubtless Joshua assumed the leadership 
with reluctance. Moses was a hard leader 
to follow, and besides, the ovstacles in his 
way seemed almost insuperable. The Jordan 
was at its flood (Josh. 3 : 15), impassable 
for an army, much less for the whole 
people. 

Besides, the inhabitants of Canaan were 
numerous and strong, dwelling in walled 
cities and prepared to offer a stubborn re- 
sistance to the invaders. Joshua’s outlook 
was not hopeful. The greatness of his task 
and the hesitation with which he assumed 
it may be inferred from the four-fold re- 
petition in this chapter of the command to 
be strong and courageous. 


What is courage? It is strength of heart, 
the power of pressing forward in face of 
obstacles to reach a chosen end. It is what 
Emerson calls “the military attitude of the 
soul.” 

Courage is not mere recklessness. The 
reckless man is ignorant of danger, whereas 
the brave man is aware of it. The drunkard 
wuo, like Jehu, drives furiously in face of 
danger, is not courageous, he is only drunk; 
the lunatic who takes his life is not cour- 
a'zeous, he is merely insane; the pirate who 
lives by plunder is not courageous, he is 
simply ferocious; the assassin who hurls 
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his bomb is not courageous, he is usually 
demented. Recklessness ignores danger, 
courage sees it and prepares to meet it. 
Nor is courage insensibility to danger 
Some are so constituted that they are almost 
insensible to fear. They seem to be with- 
out nerves, and know nothing of the quiver- 
ing heart or the trembling hand. This is 
not courage, it is only callousness. Courage 
does not consist in the absence of fear, but 
in its conquest. A famous French marshal 
cnce confessed that he had often gone into 


-battle shaking with fear, and had recovered 


ccurage only when he had said a prayer. 
Courage iis not even daring, though it 
includes it. Courage is not confined to bat- 
tles or shipwrecks or conflagrations. It is 
exhidited no less truly, if not so conspicu- 
ously, in the dull routine of life,—in per- 
severance in duty, in patience in suffering, 
in resistance of temptation, in devotion to 
ideals, in fidelity to truth. Courage is 
strength of heart, without which it is im- 
possible to realize any worthy end. 


There is no quality so universally ad- 
mired as courage, and there is no quality 
so universally detested as cowardice. Cou- 
rage was the first virtue to be praised, and 
the day of praise will never end. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, courage was identified 
with virtue as their language shows. 

.The original arena of courage was the 
battle-field and the greatest warrior was 
considered the greatest hero. The manifold 
honors of war are consumed in the blaze 
of glory, which it brings to the victor. 
In battle, man risks his dearest possession, 
viz., his life, and this entitles him to the 
praise and admiration of his fellows. 

Even after nineteen centuries of Christ- 
ianity, there is still need for courage of this 
kind. The most hardened optimist cannot 
persuade himself that war is a thing of 
the past. In theory, there is nothing so im- 
possible as war, but in practice there is 
nothing so impossible as peace. And what 
makes war persist and prevents peace is 
the human heart whose “tiger madness” is 
not yet muzzled and whose “serpent passion” 
is not yet killed. 


But the courage of the warrior is no longer 
the exclusive or even the highest form of 
courage. Thanks to the growing prevalence 
of Christian ideas and ideals, it is being 
recognized more and more that the highest 
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courage is civil rather than military, that 
the true patriot is he who lives for his 
country, and that the only war which can 
be justified is a war of service. Courage 
is no longer confined to the soldier, it 
is seen in all those who, in any way, serve 
their fellows by the sacrifice of their lives 
or their interests. 

The physician who risks his life and im- 
perils the lives of his family, in fighting 
some contagious disease, is heroic. The 
statesmen who prefers defeat to dishonor 
is heroic; the editor who refuses to tolerate 
public abuses is heroic; the student who 
“scorns delights and lives laborious days” is 
heroic; the widow who resolves to provide 
for her children and rear them in the fear 
of God is heroic; the merchant and the far- 
mer who persevere in spite of repeated loss 
are heroic; the preacher who seeks the ap- 
proval of God rather than thse applause of 
men is heroic; the social reformer who 
wages war against injustice, intemperance 
and sensuality is heroic. 

It was said of the late Sylvester Horne 
that for ten years, in the exercise of his 
duties as statesman and preacher, “he went 
bravely through the blear and_= squalid 
streets of London into a thousand months 
of hell,’ with his message of sympathy and 
hope,—a service which requires higher cour- 
age than to stand at the cannon’s mouth. 

The highest form of courage is that which 
is devoted to the realization of the highest 
end, and man’s chief end is to glorify God 
in the service of mankind. And there is the 
courage which is the hardest to maintain, 
inasmuch as the demand for it is so con- 
stant. From day to cay, from week to week 
and from year to year, there is no relaxa-- 
tion. Compared with this, the  soldier’s 
courage is momentary. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that men and women grow weary 
of the long campaign and become discour- 
aged. 

Courage is strength of heart; but the un- 
ceasing strain of civil service will make the 
strongest heart faint. And, doubtless, this 
is why Ian Maclaren once said that one of 
the chief functions of preaching was to give 
men heart. 

All this means that the finest expression 
of courage is the Christian life. It is not 
easy to be a Christian. Although the Christ- 
ian life is often represented as a prim- 
rose path, there is no justification for this, 
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either in the life or in the teaching of 
Jesus; and I sometimes fear that many 
young people whose membership in the 
Church would be a source of strength, re- 
fuse to follow Christ because of the anaemic 
conception of His religion which is pre- 
sented to them. A single reading of the 
sermon on the Mount or Matthew, tenth 
chapter, should remove this fallacy forever. 

The truth is that the ideals of Jesus both 
for the individual and for society are very 
high, almost severe, making the Christian 
life a continual crusade. “Be ye therefore 
perfect,” that is, complete a nature, is the 
Master’s ideal for the individual, and to 
realize that requires constant courage to war 
against our ignorance and selfishness, our 
carnal desires and sordid ambitions. 

“Thy will be done on earth as in heaven.” 
is the Master’s social ideal, and to realize 
that requires continual courage to oppose 
the injustice, the falsehood, the intemper- 
ance and the impurity which impede the 
coming of God’s kingdom. The Christian 
life as lived in the world, the kingdom of 
Christ, while, it is not of the world, is in 
the world, and the world is hostile to 
Christ. This means that without courage 
it is impossible to be a Christian either per- 
sonally or ‘socially. 


It requires courage to confess Christ be- 
fore men. The time was when public con- 
fession was the supreme test of genuine 
discipleship, as it still is in heathen lands. 
During the Master’s ministry many believed 
on Him who did not confess it “lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue.” (John 
12 : 41). In apostolic times there were far 
more who believed than confessed their be- 
lief “for fear of the Jews.” To be a Christ- 
ian in those days was bad policy. It meant 
the loss of goods, the enmity of parents or 
children and even the sacrifice of life itself. 
The early Christians were heroes. 


“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 

Through peril, toil and pain.” 

For us in this country at the present time 
it is much easier to be a Christian, and 
yet it requires courage to commit one’s self 
in the presence of men to the high personal 
and social ideals of Jesus and to incur the 
ridicule of companions or the sneers of 
unchristian associates or even the misunder- 
standing of relatives which such a com- 
mittal often causes. 
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Courage is also required to endure the 
varied forms of opposition which the Christ- 
ian meets. The genuine Christian life is 
a daily protest against the spirit and prac- 
tice of the world, and for this reason the 
Christian is often hated, slandered, scorned, 
persecuted and even killed. 

The Master told his disciples frankly that 
these things would come to them (John 
16 : 2). It was what they might expect as 
His followers, for the world that hated Him 
would hate them also. livery real Christian 
may expect persecution in some form by 
reason of the ideals which he seeks to re- 
alize, and the violence of it will be deter- 
mined by his consecration. Many Christ- 
ians never suffer simply because they are 
useicss. Conformed to this world, the worid 
uocsn't hate them, and what is worse does 
not even respect them though it will use 
them to effect its own purposes. Following 
Christ afar off, they are never required to 
endure anything for His sake. 

But there are many who endure much for 
Him, and it requires courage. Speaking in 
Washington at the funeral of the brave 
sailors killed at Vera Cruz, President Wilson 
said: “I never was in battle, nor under 
fire, but I fancy it is just as hard to do your 
duty when men are sneering at you, for 
when they shoot at you they take your 
natural life, and when they sneer at you they 
wound your heart.” 

Every Christian is bound to receive such 
wounds, and it needs unusual courage to 
bear them in the spirit of Christ who “when 
He was reviled, reviled not again.” Meek- 
ness is not weakness. It is strength kept 
in reserve. “And he who endures to the 
end the ‘same shall be saved,” 

Moreover, the Christian life may have as 
its issue the sacrifice of one’s life. At the 
centre of our religion, there stands a cross, 
signifying that the occasion may arise when 
he who would save his life must lose it. 
The fidelity which Christ requires is fidelity 
even unto death; and the pages of Christian 
history are glorificd by the names of those 
who,—from the days of Stephen to the pre- 
sent hour—have sealed their faith with 
their blood. 

We are not exempt from a similar obliga- 
tion. Every Christian is a possible martyr. 
The word “witness” as used in the New 
Testament is the same as the word “martyr.” 
“Ye shall be my martyrs.” This requires 
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courage, the highest courage of which man 
is capable, the courage of Him who “en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame.” 


Obviously, the courage to live the Christ- 
ion life requires an inspiration commen- 
Surate with its high obligations. The in- 
sriration of Christian courage is the life 
of Jesus. The Master is the Hero of heroes, 
and Christion heroism at its best is but a 
dim reflection of His. 

It was the ambition of His life to do His 
Father’s will and to establish His kingdom. 
Throughout His ministry He was tempted 
to do otherwise,—to appease His hunger by 
turning stones into bread, to compromise 
with the world, to commend His claims by 
a marvellous display of power (Matt 4 
1-13), to evade the path of suffering (Matt. 
io : 22), but He resisted every appeal, pre- 
ferring to do the will of God even at the 
cost of His life, thereby proving Himself the 
great source of inspiration to all who seek 
to do likewise. 

The same is true of His unceasing effort 
to establish the Kingdom of God. His fear- 
less exposure of hypocrisy (Matt. 23); His 
bold attack on vested interests (John 2 
13-22; His utter disregard for trivial reli- 
gious practices (Mark 2 : 18-33); His noble 
defiance of social caste (Lk. 15 22 tis 
calm self-possession in danger (John 11 
7-9); His splendid candour and unwavering 
fidelity before Caiaphas and Herod and 
Pilate; above all His patient endurance of 
the Cross. These familiar incidents of His 
life prove Him the Prince of heroes. Only 
once His courage seems to have failed (Matt. 
27 : 46), but it is only a seeming failure. 
Courage is not the absence of fear; it is 
the conquest of fear, and Jesus was more 
than conqueror. 

Whether we consider the life of Jesus on 
its personal or social side, it is equally cour- 
ageous and therefore equally inspiring. 
Whether He allures to brighter worlds or 
summons to hard service, He leads the way. 
Well may the followers of Christ “be strong 
and of good courage, for the Lord He it is 
that doth go before them.” 


The more you give out, the more you can 
take in; the higher you think, the wider the 
vision, the greater the struggle, the stronger 
the muscle. To the man or woman who 
takes it seriously, all life is a continuous 
demand.—E. J. Campbell. 
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HOME MISSION HOSPITALS. 
Mrs. H. M. KIpp. 
(Corresponding Secretary W. H. M. S.) 
(Y. P. S. Topie for August 9th.) 
[Luke 11 25-31, Qs oa. ] 


In looking for endorsement of hospital 
work as allied with religious activities, we 
have only to turn to the life of our Master, 
the Great Physician, who Himself was the 
first medical missionary of the Christian 
era. It was He Who went about restoring 
sight to the blind, giving power toa the lame, 
cleansing the lepers, unstopping the ears of 
the deaf, raising up the dead and preaching 
the Gospel to the poor. 

The first appeai to the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada for hospital work on Canadian 
soil came from far northern British Colum- 
bia, when men were on “the trail of ’93.” 
The news of the discovery of gold in the 
Klondyke had been flashed around the 
world and attracted men from all classes of 
society and every quarter of the_ globe. 

Twelve hundred of them were gathered 
in Atlin, B.C. Soon undesirable and un- 
sanitary conditions incident upon pioneer 
camp life prevailed. Scurvy, pneumonia and 
typhoid were common. Accidents and frost 
Lite added their quota. 

The missionary, Rev. John Pringle, sent 
out an appeal to the Church of which the 
following is an extract:— 

“IT was asked to call at the hospital in 
Atlin to see a man who was sick with 
pneumonia. After some enquiry, I found 
the building which served as a home for the 
sick. It was a low, log building sunk in the 
hillside overlooking the lake. Its shed roof 
was made of poles covered with dirt. Its 
floor was six inches of sawdust, and as I 
stood within my head was not more than 
six inches from the roof poles. 

“Lying on a low cot was the man whom 
I had come to see, and on pole bunks around 
were five others injured and diseased. At 
the door was a rough box with a dead body 
in it and outside was another, two middle- 
aged men who had died within a few hours 
of each other. 

“The only nurse was a so-called abandoned 
woman, who nursed, cooked and washed for 
the hospital without reward. God bless her 
for her work. That scene decided me to 
ask the Church for two nurses.” 
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That appeal was not made in vain. The 
first meeting vo consider the matter was 
hcld in St. Andrew’s Church, King St., To- 
ronto, on March 15th, 1899. Meeting fol- 
lowed meeting, and soon the gathering took 
shape as the “Atlin Nurse Committee.” 

In a very short time the treasurer had 
$1,500 in hand. Nurses were appointed, 
designated in Westminster Church, Toronto, 
on June 28th, 1899, and left almost imme- 
ciatcly, arriving in Atlin early in August. 


The following is a description, by a nurse, 
of the first hospital: 

“Mr. Graham, the government agent, gave 
us a cabin for a hospital. It had a roof of 
mud, a floor of sawdust and only two small 
panes of glass for a window. It held four 
cots; the pillows were made of the packing 
that came around our cots from Vancouver 
and filled with the hay in which our dishes 
were packed. 

“As our cabin became crowded, Dr. Pringle 
suggested to Mr. Graham that he put up 
a tent beside the cabin. When the sick men 
come into our cosy little home they always 
say how home-like it is; what a difference 
it makes to have a woman look after things.” 

Dr. Pringle, in writing home that autumn, 
reported that “the work of the nurses has 
done more to make the people believe we 
have the spirit of Christ than could a year’s 
preaching.” 

In 1900 a new hospital was built. It is 
called St. Andrew’s Hospital. Two nurses 
carry on the work with the assistance of 
the camp doctor. The Atlin Nurse Com- 
mittee worked together for four years and 
then formed the nucleus for the organiza- 
tion of the Women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety on June 9th, 1903. 


Just at this time our immigration policy 
was throwing wide Canada’s doors to peo- 
ple from Central Europe, and soon our 
western prairies were dotted with foreign 
colonies, ranging in population from eight 
to forty thousand souls, creating a grave 
national and religious problem. 

In one of these colonies, situated at Teu- 
lon, Manitoba, forty-five miles north of 
Winnipeg, Rev. A. J. Hunter, M.D., who had 
offered himself for the work among the for- 
eigners in the Canadian West, was engaged 
in holding services and forming plans for 
effective missionary undertakings. So con- 
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vinced was he of the need and opportunity 
for work along evangelistic, educational, 
medical and benevolent lines that he pur- 
chased ten acres of land with the intention 
of settling permanently in their midst. That 
was in 1902. 

In the fall of 1903, the W. H. M. S. was 
asked to erect the hospital and Dr. Hunter 
to become its head as medical superintend- 
ent. He gave an acre of land for the site 
and supervised the building operations and 
its entire equipment. 

Early in 1904, it was opened for the re- 
ception of patients. Twice during the past 
ten years, it has been enlarged, and to-day 
is second to none as a well-equipped mis- 
sicnary hospital, having accommodation for 
twenty patients. The staff consists of the 
matron and two trained nurses. 


Once again we were appealed to, this time 
by the Rev. J. C. Herdman, D.D., who was 
then superintendent of a very large territory 
in which some forty thousand Ruthenians 
had settled, near a town called Vegreville, 
Alberta, seventy miles East of Edmonton. 

The erection of a hospital was made pos- 
sible through a generous donation from Mrs. 
Boswell, as a memorial to the memory of 
her late husband, Mr. Rolland M. Boswell. 

On October 29th, 1906, it was formally 
opened and dedicated. Rev. George Arthur, 
M.D., who was its medical superintendent 
for six years, has asked for a year’s release 
from all responsibility, as he has been con- 
stantly in home mission work for twenty- 
one years without having had one real vaca- 
tion. So the hospital management is in the 
hands of Rev. G. R. Lang, who has recently 
been appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
institution. A lady superintendent and three 
nurses carry on the work and there is ac- 
commodation for twenty patients. 


The “Anna Turnbull” Hospital at Wakaw, 
Sask., was opened the same year. This 
hospital was built as a memorial also, and 
the first and most substantial aid came from 
West Church Sabbath School, Toronto. The 
location is very beautiful being one of the 
wooded and lake sections of that province. 

When the site was first selected it was 
called Lake Geneva, because of its resem- 
blance to the beautiful lake of that name in 
‘Switzerland, but as it had been named pre- 
- viously “Lake Wakaw” (an Indian word 
meaning crooked lake or “bent water” be- 
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cause of its physical features), the original 
name now stands. At that time the nearest 
railway was at Rosthern, thirty-five miles 
distant, 

The building was very small, but met the 
necds of the community for six years, when 
it became necessary to erect a larger hospi- 
tal, also an isolation building. 

The population is made up of Hungarians, 
Germans, French, Swedes, Galicians and 
some English speaking settlers. Rev. R. G. 
Scott, M.D., is medical missionary and the 
staff consists of a matron and two nurses. 

Dr. Scott reports that several cases of 
tuberculosis received careful nursing in the 
isolation building during the past year. The 
work at this point entails long drives into 
the district to visit patients and also to bring 
supplies to the hospital over the thirty-five 
mile trail. Rev. Dr. George Arthur, who 
was first missionary in charge of the field, 
made the appeal for a hospital in this com- 


munity. Twenty patients can be accommod- 
ated here also. 


In 1910 the government erected a small 
hospital at Telegraph Creek, B.C., to meet 
the needs of the Tahltan Indians, miners, 
government telegraph men and some trades- 
people. Rev. Fred. Inglis, M.D., who had 
been ministering to their spiritual and phy- 
sical needs since 1905 was appointed medical 
Superintendent and two missionary nurses 
were sent out by the H. M. S. in 1910. 

We regret that since Dr. Inglis’ with- 
drawal from the work in May, 1913, no other 
missionary, doctor or nurses have been on 
the field. No medical missionary is avail- 
able for work in that needy isolated and 


mountainous district. The need is great. 
Who will go? 


It is a far cry from the mountain fast- 
nesses of B. C. to the great spreading prairie 
stretches of Grande Prairie, Peace River 
District, Alta, but it serves to remind us of 


. the vast extent of our wonderful heritage, 


and the ever widening sphere of the hospital 
undertakings of our Church. 

In 1910, Rev. Alexander Forbes laid the 
foundation of Presbyterianism in Grande 
Prairie. Settlers both old and new soon 
found the missionary’s home a haven of 
rest and mercy in the time of sickness and 
trouble, and the work of caring for them 
became ‘so heavy that Mrs. Forbes, who did 
everything for them herself, as well as the 
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entire domestic work of the household, sent 
an appeal to the W. H. M. S. for the services 
of a nurse, who was sent that same Autumn. 

The work increased to so great an 
extent that in 1912, Mr. Forbes asked that 
a hospital be erected. The building is to 
be opened for the reception of patients in 
June of the present year. 

Distances are so great that in order to 
visit some of her patients the nurse had to 
purchase a horse and sometimes ride fifty 
miles on horseback. It will be known ,as 
the “Pioneer Hospital’ and will be built 
of logs—a real pioneer building—having 
accommodation for ten or twelve patients 
and requiring a staff of two nurses. 


Once more we turn to Saskatchewan and 
this time it is to tell of the latest and largest 
of our hospital undertakings, situated in the 
town of Canora, which name is so often con- 
fused with Kenora in Ontario. 

The town of Canora was chosen as a base 
for hospital work because of its proximity 
to a Ruthenian Colony having a population 
of some thirty thousand souls. With a 
munificent donation of twenty-five thousand 
dollars from Mrs. Waddell, of Peterboro, who 
wished to erect a hospital to the memory of 
her late husband, Mr. Hugh Waddell, the 
opening up of missionary work at this im- 
portant centre was made _ possible years 
earlier than it could have been otherwise. 

This generous donation was supplemented 
by a free site of ten acres from Mr. Graham, 
of Canora, and an annual grant from the 
Canora Town Council for maintenance. The 
Church owns to-day a hospital, equipped with 
up-to-date appliances, and worth over fifty 
thousand dollars, having accommodation for 
sixty patients. The Hugh Waddell Memorial 
Hospital is indeed an institution of which 
the Church may well be proud. 

Rev. Edwin H. Gray, M.D., is medical 
superintendent, and the staff is composed of 
a lady superintendent and three nurses. It 
will be formally opened under the direction 
of the Yorkton Presbytery on June 18th. 

Besides tke foregoing hospitals medical 
missionary work is carried on in two mis- 
sionary hospitals at Sifton and Ethelbert, 
Man. One medical missionary has had 
charge of both fields, ably assisted by two 
missionary nurses at each place. 

The first nurse went out in 1906 and is 
stilt on duty at Sifton. Others followed and 
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have done excellent work. No __ night 
was ever too cold, or drive too lonely, or 
trail too rough for them to respond to the 
call from suffering humanity. They faced 
all kinds of perils, have relieved suffering 
thousands and saved many from death. 

Dr. F. O. Gilbert, formerly of Rolling 
River Reserve, has been appointed medical 
superintendent. He was dedicated to the 
work and installed on April 10th, 1914. 

The story of our medical missions would 
be incomplete without reference to the 
splendid work of our medical missionary 
whose scene of action is the Pacific Coast 
and whose domicile is a “Walking Church 
and a Floating Hospital.” The work is bet- 
ter known as the Loggers’ Mission. The 
W. H. M. S. support both the missionary and 
doctor engaged in the work. 

Rev. James Wallace, B.D., late of Lindsay, 
Ont., has just been appointed missionary in 
charge of the new boat and Mr. A. W. Trues- 
dell, fourth year medical student of Queen’s 
University, as his associate. 


To summarize—there is medical work at 
ten centres as follows:— 

1 hospital in Manitoba. 

2 mission houses with dispensaries and 
wards in Manitoba. 

2 hospitals in Saskatchewan. 

2 hospitals in Alberta. 

2 hospitals in British Columbia. 

1 mission boat with medical missionary in 
British Columbia. 


Many of the people treated cannot 
speak English—can only smile in English— 
but our missionaries and nurses tell of the 
warmest appreciation expressed by these 
people who kiss their hands and wash them 
with their tears of loving gratitude. 

During the few short years in which the 
Presbyterian Church has been engaged in 
hospital work on Canadian soil, thousands 
of men, women and children have been shelt- 
ered, comforted, clothed, cheered, healed, and 
pointed, through this Christianity of deed, 
to the sympathizing Jesus, the Saviour of 
mankind, who took the little ones in his arms 
and guided the footsteps of the feeble. Per- 
haps of all who benefit, none profit more 
than those at the beginning and the end of 
life’s journey, the young and the old, the 
helpless and the feeble. 


Life and Work 


—=@Dpe fs «-@P_ 


THE COLLEAGUES. 


A Story for Ministers....and Others. 


When William Mactavish, the precentor, 
went into the vestry that Sabbath morning 
to get the number of the closing hymn, 
he felt a certain electricity in the air, a 
sense of warring elements, an impression 
of something wrong, indefinable at the 
moment, but perceptible. 

William was a discreet man who did not 
discuss with ordinary persons the august 
ecclesiastical secrets which were shared 
with him in virtue of his official position. 
But William, reserved to all others, some- 
times talked frankly to his wife, and he did 
so on the day of which this story tells as 
they sat together over their mid-day meal. 

“T thocht it was Mr. Anstruther that was 
goin’ to preach the day, and that the Doctor 
was to be awa’ for his holiday. But when 
I came into the vestry they were baith there, 
and they were baith in their cassocks and 
bands, and the Doctor had his hand on the 
Bible, but Mr. Anstruther had his on the 
hymn book. 

“I thocht they were baith lookin’ raither 
flushed, but I had no time to investigate 
the situation. The Doctor snappit at me as 
soon as I got inside the door: ‘The closing 
hymn will be one hundred and forty-five.’ So 
I cam’ awa’ withoot a word. 

“But as I turned I saw Mr. Anstruther 
shove the hymn book across the table to the 
Doctor, and I thocht his mouth was tremb- 
lin’ a bit as he did it. After that, I wasna 
surprised to see that it was the Docfor that 
mounted the pulpit, and that Mr. Anstruther, 
wi’ his cassock off and his ‘overcoat on, went 
to his ain pew. It’s a funny thing, elec- 
treecity,” William added reflectively, 
“whiles ye can feel it when ye canna’ see it. 


Dr. Mathers had now been for over forty 
years the beloved and honoured minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church in the old border town 
of Whitrock. His powers of mind and 
warmth of heart made him as trusted as he 
was beloved by all his people. No one dis- 
puted his word or criticised his actions. In 
session and congregation alike his wish was 
a binding law, the lifting of his little finger 
a command most willingly obeyed. 

When some aid in the ministry was rend- 
ered necessary by the passing of the years 
and a colleagueship was proposed, no one 
in the congregation, least of all Dr. Mathers 
himself, seemed to imagine that a new man 
might bring new methods or that a conflict 
of wills might arise; though one sagacious 
elder, when he heard that the Doctor was to 
have a colleague, remarked: “It’s the last 
touch needed in his sanctification, 


But secure in his own peace of mind, and 
in the love of his people, and in the quiet 
assurance that all things would be as they 
had been, Dr. Mathers continued to reside 
in the Manse and to go in and out among 
his people, and to take his share of the 
preaching even after his young colleague, 
fresh from college, David Anstruther, had 
been settled beside him. 


It was counted a happy arrangement by 
these who lucked at it from a little distance. 
The old nan’s failing strength was relieved 
of half the burden. The young beginner had 
time for study, and the wisdom of experience 
at his elbow. 


But behind the scenes all was not of the 
smoothest. It was trying to the older min- 
ister to see that the younger members of 
his flock had found a new friend whose 
counsel and guidance they might prefer to 
his own; irritating to discover on a visit 
to a favorite invalid in the High Street that 
by some lack of arrangement between the 
colleagues she had been favoured already 
with pastoral ministrations that very day. 


It was trying to the junior colleague to 
feel himself overshadowed at every step by 
one who had possessed the ground long be- 
fore him, and with whom, in the fulfilment 
of every duty, and the statement of every 
doctrine, he was being compared. 


There was one special cause of irritation 
which rankled in the young man’s heart—a 
small thing, so small that it scarcely seem- 
ed worth mentioning, yet perpetually re- 
curring with a prick like a thorn. Dr. 
Mathers was little of stature and the pulpit 
desk for forty years had been fixed at a 
height to suit him. 

Mr. Anstruther was tall, and when he 
preached, an extra wooden structure, that 
seemed odd and top-heavy, was fixed upon 
the ordinary desk. Perhaps no one else 
noticed it or gave it any significance, but 
to the younger preacher himself it gave the 
feeling of being a stranger, occupying on 
sufferance a place that was not his own. 


One morning, things came to a climax. 
There had been an unfortunate misunder- 
standing as to dates, arising neither knew 
how, but the two colleagues met in the 
vestry, each prepared to preach and each 
expecting that the service would be his own. 

But the gowned Doctor at the appointed 
hour swept up the pulpit stairs; the junior 
colleague, with bowed head and rebellious 
heart, made his way to the pew. 

But in the course of the service a strange 
thing happened; it was long remembered 
and talked of in the place. The second lesson 
was the 13th of 1st Corinthians. Love 
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suffereth long and is kind, he read, love en- 
vieth not. He was a rapid reader; but after 
this phrase there was a pause as though he 
were going to make a comment which did 
not come. 

As by an effort and! with a curiously medi- 
tative cadence, he read on: Love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own. Here 
there was another pause; the Doctor’s voice 
seemed to waver for a moment. 

He began again, still in difficulties with 
his throat. Js not provoked, he read. Sud- 
denly he plucked off his spectacles and rub- 
bed them furiously with his handkerchief. 
When he put them on again he must have 
been unable to find his place, for he jumped 
suddenly to Now we see in a mirror darkly, 
and so brought the lesson to a hurried close. 


Then another strange thing took place. 
During the hymn after the _ lesson, the 
Doctor left the pulpit and slipped down the 
stairs and over to the place where his col- 
league was seated. There was a momentary 
conversation between the two. The young- 
er man seemed to refuse with a frown, then 
to assent with a smile. 

The senior colleague mounted the pulpit 
stairs again, the junior hurried into the 
vestry, and by the end of the hymn both 
were in the pulpit together. 

The Doctor gave out the notices and added 
at the end of them: “I have asked my col- 
league”’—here his throat seemed to trouble 
him again—‘my dear young colleague, to 
take the rest of this service.” 


The general explanation was that the 
Doctor had felt unwell, that he had a cold 
in his throat, but to anxious inquiries at 
the close, he only responded, “I never felt 
better in my life.” 

When Mrs. Benton met him with an offer 
of lozenges, he answered abruptly, ‘‘Hoots, 
woman, what would the prophet Jeremiah 
have said if you had offered him lozenges 
for a deceitful heart?” But that remark was 
treated as one of the Doctor’s jokes, to be 
received with mingled reverence and amuse- 
ment. 

The following night there happened to be 
a meeting of Session. When the other busi- 
ness had been transacted, Dr. Mathers sud- 
denly turned to his Session clerk: 


“Will you ask Robert Mackinlay, the join- 
er, to alter that pulpit desk to suit Mr. 
Anstruther’s height? He can make a little 
platform for me to stand on when I preach. 
I want my colleague to feel that the pulpit 
is his own—his own,” he repeated, slowly 
end a little hoarsely, as though the words 
were difficult to say—“his own.” 


Then, with one hand _ resting on the 
shoulder of the young minister sitting be- 
sice him, with a touch that almost looked 
Jike tenderness, he lifted the other to give 
the benediction. é 


And a certain elder as he walked home 
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through the darkness said to himself with 
a smile: “I’m thinking the Doctor’s sancti- 
fication is pretty near complete.’—In the 
Presbyterian Messenger. 


THE CARE OF THE CHILDREN. 


The decrease in the number of children 
in Christian families is coming to show 
itself both in the Church and State. In 
an average American resident community, 
the scarcity of young people in the Church 
is often remarkable. When one comes to 
inquire into the reason for this, he has 
not far to inquire to learn that Christian 
families are not raising many children. 

But not only is the number reduced, but 
they are not receiving the proper care. So 
far as their physical life, their mental 
training and their recreation is concerned, 
perhaps little more could be done. 


But when it comes to their religious 
training, there is not so much interest nor 
so great success. The family puts them 
off on the Church, and the Church turns 
them over to the Sabbath-school, and tthe 
Sabbath-school just now is loaded with 
pedagogical and psychological fads, and 
the teaching of the Word of God is limited 
to about twenty-three minutes in the week, 
with the result that what children we have 
get little real religious care. 

In communities of foreigners’ there are 
still plenty of children. But the Church 
has become more interested in sewers, 
tenements, picture shows, etc., and she has 
little time left for their spiritual culture 
or their knowledge of Christ. 

Much discussion is being given to this 
matter in recent journals. The “British 
Weekly” calls attention to the fact that a 
recent census in the city of Liverpool 
shows a decline in the attendance of Pro- 
testant churches, an increase in attend- 
ance in the Roman Catholic churches, and 
this difference is traced to the care of the 
children.—The Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


WHY SOME MINISTERS FAIL. 
By Rev. Dr. CHAPMAN. 


1. Because they treat the work as a pro- 
fession and not as a passion. 

2. Because they approach people by the 
head and not by the heart; by argument 
instead of appeal. 

3. Because there is no evangelistic note in 
their preaching. 

4, Because they have no note of author- 
ity. They are afraid. 

5. Because of the Jack 
prayer. 

(NoTE.—To the above should be added 
that there can be no grander life work and, 
that the great majority of ministers in the 
Evangelical churches are true and faith- 
ful. Hd). 


of the spirit of 
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THE DISAPPEARING HOME. 
By Rev. G. 


That the home, especially in villages, 
towns and cities, is largely disappearing is, 
I fear, a fact which cannot be denied. 
Houses are multiplying, but homes are 
vanishing. The home in all its highest 
forms is a peculiarly Christian institution. 
in the Christian atmosphere it has come to 
its highest development. 

A generation ago the home was a most 
sacred place. Its sanctity was acknowled- 
ged; its fellowship was of the closest nature; 
its secrets were zealously guarded; its 
power was supreme in the thought of its 
members, however far they were compelled 
to wander from it. 


With what strange and moving feelings 
of tenderness do many of us remember the 
cld homestead and all the life which was 
associated therewith. And, as we do so, we 
know that the secret of the love we bear 
the old spot is not that of its structure, 
locality, or furnishing, but that rather of 
the relationships which existed therein; of 
that comfadeship in joy and sorrow, in 
work and play, in prosperity and adversity, 
which bound us all to one another, so that 
our common dwelling-place became the most 
sacred spot on earth to our hearts. 


To-day this love for the home is passing 
away, and that because the home itself in 
the old sense is passing. 

Thousands of town and city houses are 
rented and inhabited by parents and child- 
ren which are little better than hotels, in 
which these members of the family eat and 
sleep. 


There are many _ residences  to-day—a 
much poorer word than homes, by the way~- 
—in which some of the sacramental symbols 
of the old homes are missing, because the 
things which they represented no longer 
exist. 


The unification of morning worship is ab- 
sent, because the sense of the Divine plea- 
sure in family life is lost. The habit of 
taking counsel together about the welfare 
of each has ceased, because each goes his 
or her own way, finding friendship and com- 
radeship outside. The joy of meal-time as 
a perpetually recurring season of reunion 
has passed away, because separated inter- 
ests have made such reunion unnecessary. 
The healing and reconciling influence of the 
recreative evening, in which music, read- 
ing and games played so large a part, is 
missing, because evenings are spent in a 
score of ways away from home. 


All this must give concern to those who 
believe that the family is the first circle of 
society in the Divine economy, and the pat- 
tern of all the rest, and that the ‘home, 
therefore, is the first stage, and inceed the 
first unit, toward the complete realization 
of the kingcom of Ged. 

Henry Drummond dCeclared that ‘sacred 
and happy homes are the surest guaranties 
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for the moral progress of a nation,’ and 
truer words he never wrote. Homes, as the 
places where families, according to the 
Christian ideal, dwell, are the very  bul- 
warks of national strength. Therein love 
is the atmosphere, faith the guardian, and 
hope the perpetual inspiration, of strong 
endeavor.—In C. E. World. 


THE POOR ARE THE GREAT GIVERS. 


Every new year, in January, the U. S. A. 
newspapers publish lists of the great ‘giits 
during the old year. They chronicle the 
tens of thousands given by some, the quart- 
er and half millions by others. 


Every now and then, in the little record 
printed by the American Bible Society, a 
modest list of gifts is chronicled, with the 
letters that accompany them. Here are 
three, taken from one column: 


Dear Friend: My husband has gone to his 
reward, in his eighty-sixth year. I had laid 
by one dollar for a special thank offering, 
because I have been able to wait upon myself 
in my advanced age. Though it is not much, 
I feel that the Lord would have me send 
it to you. 


A second letter read as follows:— 

Dear Sir: My father, a life member of 
the Bible Society, went to his heavenly home 
December 15, aged eighty-nine and a half 
years. I send you a check for twenty-five 
dollars. My father preached up to within 
a year of his death—no, not death, but en- 
trance upon a fuller life. I am alone now; 
all my family are in heaven except me. I 
shall try to ‘give twenty-five dollars every 
year. If I fail to send it, please notify me. 


The third letter, inclosing a check for 
twenty dollars, told how the writer had sold 
some long-treasured heirlooms, and said:— 

To use this money for myself would seem 
a’'most like sacrilege, so I am intrusting it 
to you and to others to use in such a way 
as seems fitting in carrying the gospel mes- 
sage to the religions beyond. 

So shall I feel that the beautiful old 
things, which were sold to get this money, 
and which were links to a long-gone past, 
are promoted to higher service than lying 
carefully put away. I trust that He who fed 
thousands from the loaves and! fishes of a 
little lad may multiply this little offering. 


Beneath the letters, at the foot of the 
page was a little verse. It came from an 
old man in a Western State, who sent a 
gift of a dollar with the four-line stanza: 


I’m ninety-four, infirm and poor, 
And this one dollar’s all my living; 

But God in gold returns fivefold, 
And makes me rich by giving. 


Who are, after all, the great givers? 
Some may envy the power to give millions; 
but is not this little group of generous souls 
more enviable still? They are the largest 
igivers.—Youth’s Companion. 
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ONE MINISTER’S WAY. 
How He Got People to Church. 


The great man of the denomination had 
come to inspect the little church, It was 
in a rural district, and the work had never 
been very encouraging. Minister after 
minister had resigned after going there, 
and taken up other fields. 


The present pastor, the great man had 
never met. As he bent his keen eyes upon 
the cleanly shaven, athletic, broad shoulder- 
ed young man, who had come to meet him, 
he suddenly extended his hand. 


“Glad to see you, sir—glad to see you.” 


He had expected to see a small congre- 
gation, but after the Sabbath-school hour, 
in which he had been surprisingly inter- 
ested, the people came flocking in. Old 
and young, good-looking people, plain ones 
—those in good clothes, and those poorly 
dressed. 


He noticed in one corner a group of men, 
with rough hands and dark faces. 


“What men are those?” 

The young minister smiled. 
coal miners from the mine, 
away,’ he answered. 


“How have you reached them?” 


“T’ve been up to the mine, and I’ve gone 
down in it, too,” was the answer. “I think 
it pleased them. You know, sir, to help 
people one must occasionally put one’s self 
in their places. Once in a while I hold a 
little prayer-meeting at the noon hour up 
there. The men come to hear me now.” 


“Those are 
two miles 


“And those young people there, how have 
you gotten hold of them?” 


The young minister’s face was solemnly 
sweet. “My young people mean a great 
deal to me,” he answered quietly. ‘They 
bought and paid for the piano you see in 
the choir. I go to them, and they come 
to me with all their perplexities. I could 
not get along without their help. 


One of those young fellows made us an 
arch at Christmas time, for our entertain- 
ment in the church. The beauty of it was 
remarkable, and the queer part of it was, 
that he did not know he could do it, until 
visiting him one day, and looking over his 
work, I discovered that he was a real artist 
—and set him to it. 


“Those two boys by him are a ranch- 
man’s sons. My wife and I ate Thanks- 
giving dinner with them.” 

“You seem to have a number of young 
men?” 

“Yes, I’ve visited each one personally, 
and gotten hold of them in that way. They 
never went to church until I came. I don’t 
know how I could manage without my young 
men.” 
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“You seem to have more than the usual 
number of old people, too.” 


“Perhaps, though I never thought of it. 
There is a retired minister among them, 
too. He has come among us just recently, 
to make his home with his daughter. It 
has been my privilege to visit him also. 
I wish you could have heard him pray last 
Sabbath.” 

“Tt is Kind of you to pay him these little 
attentions,’ replied the great man. “Old 
people appreciate them.” 

“IT find him a great inspiration,” answer- 
ed the younger man, quietly. “Think of it, 
he has been preaching for over fifty years.” 

“That reminds me, your Sabbath-school, to 
me, seems unusually promising. On one of 
my visits here there were only a few. How 
does it come?” - 

“Perhaps, because I love the Sabbath- 
school so myself. Every Sabbath I am here, 
earlier than the others, and I lead the sing- 
ing; occasionally I sing them a solo—that 
always seems to please them. And you 
ought to hear them sing. I am very proud 
of my little singers. Besides, when I find a 
child out of Sabbath-school, I go after that 
child. 


“T am sorry to say it, but we have a saloon 
district in this town. I made a personal 
canvass, and got twenty-three children down 
there, who had never been in any Sabbath- 
school. Now, frequently a father or a mo- 
ther comes. Last week one of the fathers of 
these children sold out his saloon, and went 
to work at something else. He heard his 
children singing the little hymns I taught 
them, and it did the work.” 

“T understand.” The great man of the 
denomination was silent for a moment after 
that. Then the services began. 


He went to the parsonage for dinner. It 
was a plain little house, but exquisitely 
neat. The minister’s young wife, plainly 
dressed, did everything herself. The parlor 
held only a good library table, a chair or 
two, some simple pictures on the walls, and 
white curtains at the windows. 

The dinner was simple, but well cooked, 
and the cloth was spotless. The great man 
stayed all day, and went to the evening 
services. 

He heard the young minister lead the 
young people’s meeting, he heard him sing 
a solo—grandly, too; he heard him read his 
chapter, and he heard him preach. He 
seemed to be everywhere, to fit in some way. 


The great man went home, and straight- 
way had a consultation with the Board. 

“T’ve found the man we have been looking 
for,” he said, exultantly. “And where do 
you think I found him? In that church out 
at Fairview, that has been the most discour- 
aging field in all the annals of our Church 
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history. In fact, several of us have felt it 
to be a hopeless one. 

“But I wish you could see it now. The 
people literally pour in to hear that young 
minister preach. In fact, I’m not sure that 
I ever met such a man. Nothing daunts 
him; he goes down in coal mines, canvasses 
the saloon district for children for the Sab- 
bath-school, meets the boys, and gets hold 
of the old people. I think his greatest 
charm is his friendliness—his tact. He is 
everywhere. I repeat, I never saw such a 
man. 


“Now, for my proposition. I want to offer 
him that position left vacant only last 
month—that of visiting the weak churches 
of our State, and building them up—organ- 
izing Sunday-schools and the like. I’ve 
found the man.” 

“Will he take it?” asked one of the older 
members of the Board, a white-haired man 
of sixty. 

The great man smiled. “He gets a salary 
of six hundred a year. We can offer him 
twelve hundred and his expenses.” 

The next moment, however, his face grew 
grave. 

“Gentlemen,” he returned; “for the life of 
me I can’t tell whether he will accept our 
offer or not—I don’t know; but we can 
write.” 

“Certainly; communicate with him at 
once,” replied the white-haired member of 


the Board. “If he is what you say, he is the 
man for the place.” 
* * * * * * 
“Hsther.” 
“Yes, dear.” 


“T wish you would read this letter.” 
The wife of the minister of the Fairview 


church ittook the letter and read it, every 
word of it. “What do you think of it, dear?” 
he asked. 

“Whatever you do,” was her reply. “It is 
yours to decide.” 

His face suddenly shone. 

“Then we will not go, Esther. I feel I 


ought not to leave the work here—these 
young people, these miners, the old ones I 
have been permitted to gather in, the child- 
ren. I love them all, and they need me. 
“To go away now, just as I have been 
able to. interest them in religion and the new 
life, seems to me unkind. By staying long- 
er, I may be able to lead them farther on. 
“The salary is more.’ He hesitated. 
“Twelve hundred a year will put plumes in 
your bonnet, dear.” His tone was wistful. 
Promptly she put both arms around his 
neck. 
“As if I cared for that,’ she cried. “I 
want you to decide for us, now and always.” 


“Then, if you are willing, I will answer 
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this letter at once, and tell them I feel my 
work is here. Tell me again, are you will- 
ing—truly?” 

“Truly,” she repeated, 
with her brave sweet eyes. 
* x * ok % cs 

The great man of the denomination open- 
ed the letter with hands that trembled. He 
was so tremendously anxious to obtain the 
services of this man. But as he read the 
letter refusing the fine offer, somehow he 
knew—he had expected it. He might have 
known. He folded the letter, and somehow 
a tear fell on it. 


“It was not to be,” he said, solemnly. 


smiling at him 


THE PILOT’S FACE. 


In Robert Louis Stevenson’s story of a 
storm, he describes a ship caught off a 
rocky coast, threatening death to all on 
board. 

When terror among the people was at its 
worst, one man, more daring than the rest, 
making the perilous passage to the pilot 
house, saw the pilot lashed to his post, with 
his hand on the wheel, and turning the ship 
little by little into the open sea. 

When he beheld the ghastly white, terror- 
stricken face of the man, he smiled, and the 
man rushed to the deck below shouting: “TI 
have seen the face of the pilot, and he 
smiled. All is well.” A sight of that smil- 
ing face averted a panic, and converted des- 
pair into hope. 

So a sight of the Face of Christ averts 
a panic in life, and fills the soul with peace 
and hope. Therefore, to see God’s face in 
Christ is to be at peace. ‘As chaos became 
order and beauty under the wings of the 
Spirit of God, and as the troubled waves of 
Galilee sank into calm beneath the Saviour’s 
feet,’ so there can be no disquietude in his 
presence, beholding his face, sharing his 
favor.—Sel. 


THE MAGNETISM OF CHRIST. 


“The death of Jesus was pathetic. It 
was noble submission and surrender. It 
was perfect obedience, and it had many 
other beauties. 

“But the real secret of its drawing power 
is the solemn fact that he died for my 
sin, that I would not have to die. Leave 
this out, and the cross becomes a sham, a 
mere defeat, a horrid butchery. To those 
who have lost this secret, the cross loses 
its magnetism. 

“The field of this magnetism is univer- 
sal, wherever man is found. “I will draw 
all men.” Whatever the diversity of clim- 
ate, conditions, circumstances, or character, 
every man needs salvation from the guilt 
of sin, and the cross gives this, and there- 
fore has drawn men from all parts of the 
world. It draws. Will we run after,.”— 
Phil. Pres, 
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HOW TO INVEST MONEY. 
Story of the Unjust Steward. 


(Luke 16 : 1-13.) 


By S. D. Gorpon, NEw YORK. 


Money is strange stuff. It is the best 
sort of a servant when Kept in its place. 
It is the veriest tyrant where allowed the 
upper hand. It extracts the dew of human 
kindness out of a man’s spirit, dries up the 
inner cockles of his heart, and makes a 
human hand over into a hard fist. 


And the amount does not matter; you 
can shut out the whole world with a copper 
cent if you hold it close enough to your eye. 


Jesus tells the true use of gold. A free 
translation may make his meaning a bit 
clearer. 


“Make to yourselves friends by means of 
money, which the unrighteous world reck- 
ons riches, that when it fails these friends 
may welcome you into the upper homeland.” 
See Luke 16 : 9. 


Money isn’t riches, though commonly so 
regarded. Jesus makes the contrast between 
money and the true riches. 


Money is not unrighteous. It is neither 
righteous nor unrighteous. Of itself it has 
no moral value of either sort. It is chame- 
leon-like, taking on the quality of the men 
who possess it for the time. 


Money is to be exchanged into purified 
redeemed human lives. Exchange your gold 
into the sort of coin that passes current in 
the coming kingdom-time and in the home- 
land. The common coinage here is gold; 
the coinage there is human lives. 


You go into a shop in Berlin and lay down 
some American money, and most likely you 
will be told that you must get it exchanged 
into German money before the transaction 
can be closed. 


Here is a man coming up to the gate of 
the upper city. He is lugging along a farm 
or two, some city property, a bank-book, and 
maybe a lot of beautifully engraved bonds. 
He comes up slowly, breathing heavily under 
the load he is carrying. 


And ithe gatekeeper says, “What’s that 
stuff you are holding on to so tight?” 
“Stuff!” he says, “that is the fine wealth of 
earth; I’ve spent my life getting that. And 
the gatekeeper will quietly say, “That sort 
of thing doesn’t pass current up here. It 
must be exchanged at the brokers’ offices.” 


And the man picks up courage at the 
sound of the words “exchange” and “brok- 
er.” This sounds familiar. “Where are 
the brokers’ offices?” he asks eagerly. “All 
down on the earth,” is the quiet reply. “It’s 
a bit late to attend to it now. Just leave 
that stuff over on yonder junk-heap outside 
the gate.” And the man passes in with a 
Strangely-stripped bare feeling, for the 
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greater part of his life is lying outside on 
that scrap heap. 

“That when. it'tails.” 
time when money will fail. There is a 
distinct time limit to its value. When you 
cross the line into the kingdom time, and 
the line of departure out of life, its value 
instantly fails. Would that we could get it 
under our feet in blessed control down here. 

Jesus says that these friends will give us 
a glad welcome into the homeland. Here’s 
a man coming to the upper gate. As he 
goes in there comes some one elbowing his 
way through the throng, and with out- 
stretched hands and shining eyes, cries out, 
“Welcome, dear old friend, I am so glad to 
see you.” And you say, “This is very kind- 
ly, but where—pardon me—lI don’t just re- 
member where we met down on the earth.” 


And he says, “Oh, you never knew me 
down there, nor I you. My home was away 
out in the heart of inner China. But one 
day a man came to our village with a little 
book, and he told us about Jesus. And you 
can never know how that Name and story 
came to me. Jesus blessedly changed my 
old heart, and my life and my home. And 
since I came up here they told me it was 
through your giving some money that he 
came, and I want tu thank you. Next to 
Jesus, you are one of the best friends I 
have.” 

And, with heart aglow, you think back to 
the time when, maybe, you pinched a bit to 
give some money, back in the old church; 
you turned your gown once again, and 
freshened up the old hat, or found your 
shoes would stand another half-soling, and 
your overcoat do duty another winter, and 
so you had met the extra appeal with an 
extra bit. Now you say to yourself, “I am 
so glad I did.” 

But even as you are thinking it, here 
others come crowding up from other lands, 
and the home land, the home city, the slum 


There is coming a 


mission,—all with the glowing face and 
grateful words. 
This is what the Master means: exchange 


your money into men. What you keep for 
yourself beyond your need, you lose, for you 
leave it behind. What you give for Jesus’ 
sake, you have, for under Jesus’ touch it 
awaits your arrival in the home land. 


Emphasis brings out the real meaning in 
this “wiser” verse. The emphasis belongs 
on the words—‘for their own generation.” 
The world lives as if there were only one 
generation, the present one. The true son 
of light lives with a view to all the genera- 
tions. 

If there were only one generation the sons 
of this world are wiser, shrewder, more as- 
tute. But, as this is only one of many, and 
the one that affects so immensely all that 
follows, the man who only takes this pre- 
sent time into his reckoning is the rankest 
fool. He is the wise man who fits the pre- 
sent time into its place in the calendar of 
God, and acts accordingly.—Ex, 
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“IN A FRIENDLY SORT OF WAY.” 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


When a man ain’t got a cent, 
An’ he’s feelin’ kind of blue, 
An’ the clouds hang dark and heavy, 
An’ wont let the sunshine through, 
It’s a great thing, O my brethren, 
For a fellow just to lay 
His hand upon your shoulder, 
In a friendly sort of way. 


It makes a man feel queerish; 
It makes the teardrops start, 

An’ you sort of feel a flutter 
In the region of your heart; 

You can’t look up and meet his eyes, 
You don’t know what to say, 

When his hand is on your shoulder 
In a friendly sort of way. 


O, the world’s a curious compound 
With its honey and its gall, 

With its care and bitter crosses; 
But a good world after all, 

An’ a good God must have made it— 
Leastwise, that is what I- say, 

When a hand is on my shoulder 
In a friendly sort of way. 


EASY TO LIVE WITH. 


The fact that a man or woman is easy to 
live with does not indicate without question 
that he or she is in possession of all the vir- 
tues in the calendar, but it is pretty safe 
wagering that the cne who is hard to live 
with has a few vices, and rather serious 
ones too. 


Unless you are a great exception to the 
rule, and the chances are that you are not, 
you are hard to get along with, because you 
insist on having your own way, and give too 
little consideration to other people. And 
that attitude toward life in general is not a 
virtuous’ one by any means. 


Of course everyone should be unyielding 
when it comes tto a matter of principle, but 
there is a vast difference betwecen standing 
up for principle and just standing up for 
baving your own way. 


We are told of a certain woman who made 
it the sum of all her praying for herself that 
she might be made easy to live with. Per- 
haps she didn’t go far enough in her pray- 
ing, but just the same if that prayer was 
answered for every one there would be a 
great many cranks made over into some- 
thing useful, and this world would be a 
vastly pleasanter place to live in.—Sel. 


A holy life has a voice. It speaks when 
the tongue is silent, and is either a con- 
stant attraction or a continual reproof. 
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BE A TOTAL ABSTAINER. 


Apart from medical and scientific opinion, 
the argument in favour of total abstinence 
may be thus stated. 

is It is a@ safe- course. 


No consistent abstainer will ever become 
a drunkard or lead others to become drunk: 
ards. The first glass of liquor too often 
leads to another, or rather to a succession 
of others. Again, a young man will find it 
comparatively easy to say, “I never take 
anything,” and can do so. without giving 
offence. He will find it more difficult after 
being “treated” by one friend, to refuse to 
allow others to go on “treating” him. 


2. It is an economical course. 


Apart altogether from the question of 
right or wrong, how many young men (or 
old men), whether labourers, shopmen, 
clerks, military men, or professional men, 
especially young married men, can afford 
to drink or to run up a wine merchant’s 
account? 


Statistics, prepared for ‘purely scientific 
purposes, show an _ appalling percentage 
spent on drink out of workmen’s wages. 
It is nothing short of heart-rending to think 
of the “waste,” to put it no higher, that is 
going on in the public-house, while wife 
and bairns at home are crying out for food 
and clothing. 


3. It is a kind and considerate course to- 
wards others. 


There are many who, from heredity, 
temperament, or, it may be, past indul- 
gence, simply cannot be temperate, but 
must be total abstainers if they are to make 
anything of their lives in the future. But, 
if only those who require to be teetotalers 
were teetotalers, there would be no teeto- 
talers; and one deep debt of gratitude we 
owe to teetotalers, whether we agree with 
them or not, is, that they have made total 
abstinence respectable, and so have shielded 
their weaker brethren.—Ex. 


PLODDING. 


It is well to remember that there is a mul- 
titude of things, and among them many that 
are best worth doing, that can never be ac- 
complished save by plain, straight-ahead, 
every-day, persistent plodding. 


It is all right to start the enterprise with 
a great flourish of trumpets, but that doesn’t 
gel you along very far with it. Before it is 
finished, if it is to be worth anything at 
all, someone has to get down to plain plod- 
ding. 

Tiere is aiways a stretch of hard road in 
any bit of worth-while adventuring, no mat- 
ter of what kind it is. Nothing is ever all 
brass band and banners. Brilliancy and en- 
thusiasm are good, but there is a homely old 
virtue that accomplishes very much more 
than either of them.—Ex. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Some Questions for the Young 
Folk. 


Question.—What were your questions in 
your last Children’s Record? 

Answer.—They were about Sessions 
Presbyteries, Synods and General Assem- 
blies. Describe each of these Church Courts. 


Q@.—Where and when did the General 
Assembly meet? 

A.—In Woodstock, Ont., 
to the tenth of June. 


from the third 


Q.—What were some of the things, con- 
sidered by the Assembly? 

A.—Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
Our Colleges, and a great many other sub- 
jects. 


Q.—What is “Home Missions?” 

A.—It is sending preachers and mission- 
aries to all places in Canada that are not 
able to support their own Church. 


Q@.—How many such places are there in 
Canada, where English speaking people 
are helped to support their Church? 

A.—More than twelve hundred fields, 
most of these fields containing two or three 
or more preaching stations. 


Q.—What different classes of congrega- 
tions are there in our Church? 

A.—Three different classes, self-support- 
ing congregations, augmented congregations 
and mission charges. 


Q.—What is a self supporting congrega- 
tion? 

A.—One that supports its own Church, 
without any outside aid. 


Q.—What 
tion? 

A.—One that raises a certain amount, 
calls its own minister, and receives a cer- 
tain amount to help support its own church, 
to “augment” what the congregation itself 
can give, 


is an “augmented” congrega- 


TO 


Q.—What is a mission charge? 

A.—A group of one or more mission 
stations, with scattered families, to which 
the Church appoints a Home missionary, 
and provides less or mcre of his support. 


Q.—Do these classes change? 

A.—Yes, some of the mission fields pass 
every year to the augmented stare, and 
some of the augmented charges become self- 
sustaining, and in their turn help to sup- 
port other places that are weak. Thus our 
Church grows. Just as childhood grows to 
youth, and youth to manhood and woman- 
hood, so do mission fields to augmented 
charges, and these again to self-support. 


Q.—Name another of the great subjects 
that were before the Assembly? 

A.—One of the greatest was 
Missions. 


Foreign 


Q.—For how many millions of the hea- 
then world is our Church responsible? 
A.—For fourteen millions. 


Q.—Where are our Mission Fields? 

A.—Trinidad, British Guiana, New He- 
brides, Central India, South China, North 
Honan, Korea, Formosa. 


Q.—How many people live in these fields? 
A.—About fifteen millions. . 


Q.—Have we then our share of the hea- 
then world in these fields? 

A.—Yes, and we should get the know- 
ledge of God to them as quickly as possible. 


But the many other subjects before As- 
sembly we must leave till some other day. 


TWO COMPANIONS. 

“In a minute’ is a bad companion; he 
makes you put off what you ought to do 
at once, and so he gets you into a great 
deal of trouble. 

“Right Away” is a good companion; he 
helps you to do what you are asked to do, 
pleasantly and quickly, and he never gets 
you into trouble.—Boys and Girls. 


Juiy, 1914 


TWO PAIRS OF BOYS. 


Two Selfish Boys. 


Long ago two tribes of Red Indians, the 
Shawnees and the Delawares, lived in Penn- 
sylvania. One day, when the wild straw- 
berrics were ripe the women went out to 
pick them, and the children went, too. 


While the mothers gathered the straw- 
- berries the children played. A Shawnee boy 
soon found a grasshopper. There were lots 
of them hopping about in the grass, but a 
Delaware boy wanted the one that had been 
caught. 


Soon the boys were in a quarrel. 
scratched and screamed and fought. 


Their mothers ran to see what had hap- 
pened. Each thought her boy should have the 
vrasshopper. Then they began to fight, and 
all the “squaws” took sides and began to 
fight, too. Some were hurt and others were 
killed, and all on account of a grasshopper. 


When the Indian men came home from 
hunting, the women told them what had 
happened. War was declared between the 
two tribes; many battles were fought; some 
men were crippled, others were killed, and 
neither side got the grasshopper. 


You will say that they were very foolish 
to fight over such a little thing, but it was 
selfishness in the heart of a child that caused 
it all. 


Have you ever heard one boy or girl say 
to another: “That's mine; you shan’t have 
it’? If you should, then remember this 
story of the grasshopper war, and what sad 
things grew out of selfishness. 


They 


Two Unselfish Boys. 


And now here is the story of two other 
boys. 

One Sunday in a little church in the 
country there was to be a missionary col- 
lection. Two boys lived there, Stephen and 
James Holt, and they were so poor that they 
had not even a halfpenny to give, though 
they wanted so much to help the mission- 
aries. 


As they were talking things over one day 
Stephen saw a big potato lying on _ the 
ground. He thought for a minute or two, 
and then picked the potato up. 


“Let us give this,” he said. 
But his brother only laughed. 


“How can we give a potato to the collec- 
tion?” 

Then Stephen explained. 

“We can’t give it next Sunday, but we 
will plant it in the nicest spot we can find, 
and take care of it, and give every potato 
it raises to the missions.” 


So they planted it carefully, you never saw 
anything grow like that potato. 

“It beats all,” said their father. “If all 
my potatoes grew like that I’d make my for- 
tune!” 
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When the time came, would you believe 
it, there were forty good, sound potatoes 
from that one. 


Then they wrote this sentence out forty 
times in their best handwriting: “This is 
a missionary potato; it is from the best 
stock known. It will be sold only to some- 
one who will promise that he will plant it 
in the spring, and give every one of its 
children to missions. (Signed), James and 
Stephen Holt.” 


‘Every potato had one of these slips pasted 
on its side. 

And those potatoes were bought immedi- 
ately. One gentleman even gave a gold 
piece for one of them, and James and Ste- 
phen were able to give quite a lot of money 
to the collection. 


I cannot tell you how pleased and happy 
they were; but I can tell you one thing, 
they each have a missionary garden now, 
and the things in them grow splendidly.— 
Daybreak. 


CORNERS FOR KINDNESS. 
By KATE W. HAMILTON. 


“Can’t you find any place for my tennis 
shoes, mother?’ asked Robert, with a pair 
of the articles, small but disreputable-look- 
ing, in his hand. 

“And, mother. I do want my doll’s fold- 
ing cradle to go in—somewhere,” urged 
Jeanie with pathos in her voice. 


“Dear me, children!” laughed mother look- 
ing up from her packing with a puzzled 
line between her brows. “I am trying to 
find a way to crowd in all the things I al- 
ready have here.” 


“Bring them to me,” called Cousin Hester 
cheerily from across the hall. “I’m sure to 
have a lot of odd corners in my suit case 
where I can tuck things.” 


The children trooped contentedly to the- 
other room and the mother’s eyes brighten- 
ed, then moistened. 


“That’s Hester, bless her! She will find 
room enough; she always does. And when 
we reach the mountains she will seem to 
have brought enough for herself and plenty 
to lend. Her whole life is just like her suit | 
case; it is always roomy enough for its 
own needs with no end of corners to take 
in other people’s wants and worries.” 

There are Many persons just like that. 
Did you ever notice them? They may not 
be very learned or brilliant persons, but 


their time and their hearts are so—roomy! 


It is not that they have no trials of their 
own, and not that they are not busy people, 
but there is always a little corner where 
another’s need can fit in. 


Our opportunities for doing great thins 
for others are very few, but the little kind- 
nesses that we can easily tuck into corners 
as we journey day by day, are waiting on 
every side—The Comrade. 
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A LITTLE INDIAN GIRL. 
By A LADY MISSIONARY IN MIRZAPORE. 


On the hillside in the Himalayas, some 
kind people had built a hospital for women 
and girls, and had placed in it a dozen or 
s0 of simple beds. 

One day a weary Man appeared, with a 
heavy burden on his back, which turned out 
to be a little girl ten years old with a lame 
foot and a weak hand that was almost use- 
less. 


He deposited little Govindi with the kind 
ladies, and she was put to bed and treated 
in a way she could not at all understand. 
She was fed with nice food, she was spoken 
to with words of love, and when her father 
came to tell her he must ‘go back to his vil- 
lage about fourteen miles through ‘the hills 
and valleys, she was more than content to 
stay where she was, and be nursed and per- 
haps cured of her lameness. 


On the first Sunday she had another new 
experience, she heard of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of His love for the sick and sad, 
and how He cured the lame and the blind. 


She stayed in the hospital for some weeks, 
and grew much stronger and could walk a 
very little, though her leg was still very 
lame and her foot dragged painfully. 


She heard other sick people telling about 
“Christians,” and one day she asked the 
nurse what they were, and was told they 
were the people who wanted to be like Jesus 
and tried to do what God told them. She 
lay and thought about this, and then one 
day she said: “I should like to be a Christ- 
ian too.” 


But in India so many people are ignorant 
and afraid of doing anything different from 
what they have always done, and they be- 
lieve there are evil spirits all about, who 
will do harm to them if they are offended. So 
they do not like their friends to become 
Christians for fear the evil spirits may hurt 
them and bring trouble to their loved ones. 

When little Govindi said she would like 
to be a Christian, some one at once sent 
word to her father, in his village over the 
hills, and he was very much troubled and 
came quickly to the hospital to take his 
little daughter away. He said he was 
afraid the evil spirits would be angry, and 
she must come at once. The poor child 
cried bitterly, but she had to go, mounted on 
her father’s back, travelling wearily over 
the long miles. 


Some weeks after, the ladies were greatly 
surprised to see Govindi coming toiling 
along the hilly road, quite worn out and ill 
and more lame than ever. She came straight 
to the hospital and told them she had come 
back to hear more about Jesus Christ, and 
that she could not stay away any longer. 
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They took her in, and asked her how she 
had managed those fourteen miles, and 
escaped from her home. She said she had 
actually crawled a good part of the way, and 
had spent days in coming, and her father 
had not troubled to come after her because 
he knew it was useless, and she was only a 
poor lame virl after all, and not much use 
to them at home, as she could not work in 
the fields or look after the cows and goats. 

So Govindi stayed in the hospital until 
she grew stronger, and she learned to read 
her Bible, and then was allowed to go to 
school, and was baptized and taught how 
to be a real Christian. 


Now she is grown up and goes to teach 
little Indian girls, who are ignorant as she 
once was, about the Lord Jesus and who has 
done so much for her, and whom she loves 
so much.—Sel. 


WONDERFUL £TCRY OF A TRACT. 


A young Frenchman who had _ been 
wounded at the siege of San Quentin was 
languishing on a bed in the hospital when > 
a tract that lay on the coverlet caught his — 
eye. He read it, and was converted by it. 


You may see the monument of that man 
before the Church of the Consistory in 
Paris, standing with a Bible in his hand. He 
is known in history as Admiral Coligny, the 
leader of the Reformation in France. 

But the tract had not yet finished its 
work. It was read by Coligny’s nurse, a 
“sister of mercy,” who penitenily placed it 
in the hands of the Lady Abbess, and she, 
too, was converted by it. She fled from 
France to the Palatinate, where she met a 
young Hollander, and became his wife. 


The influence which she had upon that 
man reached out into the Reformation on. 
the entire continent of Europe, for he was 
William of Orange. “How far yon little 
candle threw its beams!’’ Who knows what 
the power of the tract may be?—D. J. 
Burrell. 


TORMENTING THE CAT. 


Little Everett was a member of the Band 
of Mercy Society, and was very proud of 
the membership. He wore his badge, a 
small star, as if it were a policeman’s in- 
signia, and was often heard reproving 
other boys and girls for cruel treatment of 
dogs or cats. 

One morning a woman of the neighbor- 
hood heard quite a commotion outside 
Everett’s home, and, going to the window, 
was surprised to find Everett in the act of 
tormenting the cat. 

“Why, Everett,’ she called, “what are you 
doing to that poor cat? I thought you be- 
longed to the Band of Mercy Society?” 

“T did,” replied the little boy, “but I lost 
my star.’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


JuLy, 1914 


MEASURING UP TO A RULER. 


Mr. Rodman took out of his pocket a neat 
package about six inches long, while the six 
boys in his Sunday School class watched him 
curiously. The contents were six brass 
rules, marked off eighths of inches. 

“These are not gold,” said Mr. Rodman, 
“but they are yellow as gold, and I want 
them to stand for the Golden Rule, which we 
have in to-day’s lesson. 

With that he distributed the rulers, one 
to each boy, and sure enough, neatly cut on 
each was the famous sentence: “As ye 
would that men should do to you, do you 
also to them likewise.” 

“Boys,” said the teacher, “our class has 
never had a name, and I am going to sug- 
gest one to-day. How would you like to be 
called the Golden Rule Class, and have a 
golden, or at least a brass, rule for a symbol.” 

“Tt would be capital, sir. I move that we 
choose that name.” 

“Second the motion!” 
other boys in concert. 

“All in favour raise your hands;” and 
promptly every boy raised his hand. 

“Good!” “only, we ought not to be too 
precipitate. The Golden Rule is a name 
that means too much to be assumed lightly. 


came from three 


Do you think you could live up to it, if you. 


took it for the class name?” 

“Do to others as they do to us?” said 
Charles. “Why not? We could do that, I 
think!” 

“Pshaw!” said Will, who had been read- 
ing the inscription on his rule. “That isn’t 
what it says. It says that we are to do to 
others what we want them to do to us.” 

“Yes.” Mr. Rodman put in; “and that 
makes a big difference. I'll tell you what 
we'll do; we’ll put ourselves to a test, if 
you agree. We'll see whether we can keep 
the Golden Rule for this one week, and if we 
find that we can, we'll take it for our class 
name, and I’ll have little pins made of real 
gold, and shaped and marked like a tiny 
foot rule, and I'll give each of you one to 
wear. What do you say? Shall we try it, 
you and J, all of us?” 

wvesii.. ves, sir. Well donit) .came 
from all the boys. Every one seemed con- 
fident of ‘success. 

“T make just one condition,” said Mr. Rod- 
man, “and that is that if on any day of the 
week any boy of you finds, on looking back 
and considering, that he has broken the 
Golden Rule, he will come to my house at 
7.30 in the evening, and tell me about. it. 
Only, don’t come to-night, of course, because 
there is the church service; but begin Mon- 
day night, if in the meantime any of you 
confident fellows have slipped up.” 

With much glee the boys promised. “But 
you won’t see us, not one of us,” they said. 
“We're going to earn that name and those 
pins.” 

Mr. Rodman only smiled, and went on 
with the lesson; but he spent much time in 
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talking about the Golden Rule, applying it 

to many instances that he imagined, and 

making sure that all the boys really under- 
ood its meaning. 

Te thought often of the matter during the 
rest of Sunday and all of Monday, and wond- 
ered if any of the boys would appear on 
Monday evening. 

Sure enough, about ten minutes before 
the time appointed his door-bell rang, and 
there stood Frank Small and Theodore Wil- 
liams. 

“Come in, boys,” said Mr. Rodman heart- 
ily, “though, in the circumstances, I can’t 
say that I am glad to see you!” 

The boys were ushered into Mr. Rodman’s 
cheery library, and at once began their 
stories. 

“You see, Mr. Rodman, said Frank, “I 
thought I was keeping the Golden Rule fine- 
ly; but when I came to think it over, I saw 
that I had broken it sharp in two.” 

“How was it, Frank?” 

“It was this way. We had an algebra ex- 
amination this afternoon in school, and Fred 
Holman sat just behind me, and he couldn’t 
make head or tail of one of his problems. 
Fred is dreadfully poor in algebra, but he 
shines in Latin. 

So he whispered to me to slip my solution 
back to him. You see it was written on 
a piece of waste paper, and I copied it from 
that on to the examination paper. Then I 
theusht of the Golden Rule; I really did; 
and I shoved over the solution, because I 
thought that would be doing to him ag I 
would want him to do to me. 

“But after school, when I had time to think 
about it, I knéw that I wouldn’t want to 
cheat, and so I oughtn’t help anyone else to 
cheat; so I broke the Golden Rule. I was 
plat to meet Theodore at the gate, for I 
eidn’t want to be the only one to spoil the 
name for the class.” 

“von did break the rule, surely,” said Mr. 
Rodman; “but I’m glad you saw, yourself, 
that you had broken it. Well, Theodore, 
what did you do?” 

Theodore looked sheepish. “I don’t want 
to tell,” he said, “but I suppose I must keep 
the agreement. I suppose I made a pig of 
myself. It was at dinner yesterday, and 
I’ve had ever since to think about it. I 
took the biggest piece of cake!” 

Mr. Rodman couldn’t help laughing, but 
he said: “Youre right, Theodore: that cer- 

~'v broke the Golden Rule, for you wanted 
the others to leave the bigerst piece for you.” 

“Yes,” said Theodore, “that was the way 
i figured it out. But I had eaten it before I 
pve IT think I’ve got into the habit of 
‘sing the biggest share. Nice habit for a 
Golden Rule boy, isn’t it?” 

Just then the door-bell rang, and Mr. Rod- 
man went to the door. The boys heard him 
say: “Good evening, Bob! Good evening, 
Will! Good evening George! What! Three 
of you broken the rule already? Come in 
look. | TNR 
and tell ws about it.’—New Zealand Out- 
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THE PART GOD MADE. 


The youngest passenger in the railway 
carriage seemed in a very quiet mood. 

Mrs. Dean ‘glanced at the sober little face 
several times, and presently said, ‘Celia, 
Gear, are you sorry to leave grandmother 
and Oak Hill?” 

“I shall be glad to get ‘home again, 
mother,” answered the little maid; but there 
was no dimple in her cheek, no laugh in her 
eye, such as usually met your glance when 
you asked Celia a question, and the mother 
wondered. 


The spell of silence now seemed broken. 


“Mother, was grandfather in earnest in 
what he said about town and country?” the 
child asked. 

“What did he say, Celia?” 

“Didn’t you hear him, mother? He said, 
‘God made the country but only men made 
the town.” 


So that was what was troubling the little 
heart! Celia loved her home in the town, 
and she felt that a slur had been cast upon 
it which she did not know how to put away 
from her thoughts. 

“Wait till we get home,” said Celia’s 
mother, “and I promise to show you the 
part God made.” 


That was enough; the dimples returned 
at once, and the cloud was lifted. 


Father met them at the gate and gave 
them each a bear’s hug, right out there be- 
fore everybody. He didn’t see anybody but 
them, it made him so happy to have his two 
Celias back again. 


The dear home was shining from top to 
bottom with cleanliness and order. “Quip,” 
the little black-and-tan terrier, was wild with 
joy at their return, and doubled himself into 
knots to show his pleasure. 


“Oh, mother, isn’t it nice to be home 
again?” the little girl kept saying over 
and over. 

“What makes it so nice to be back, little 
daughter?” the mother asked presently when 
they were all together in father’s study. 

“Why—mother — because — because it’s 
home,” answered Celia. 

“What makes it home, Celia?’ the mother 
asked again. 


The answer came more slowly this time, 
but presently Celia said, “I think it must 
be loving one another, mother.’ 


“That’s just what it is darling. Home is 
made of love and kindness. And where do 
love and kindness come from? Don’t they 
come from God? I’m sure grandfather 
knows really how many hundreds of happy 
homes there are in this city, homes that 
only God could make, because all love comes 
from Him.” 


Celia’s face was bright as the dawn. ‘Do 
you think God loves trees, and fields, and 
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flowers, and all that more 
mother?” 


“T am sure, my dear, that God doesn’t love 
anything better than love,’ and Celia went 
off to write a triumphant letter to her '!grand- 
father.—The Messenger for the Children. 


than homes, 


AN OLD FABLE. 


Once a poor crane was caught in a net, 
and could not get out. She fluttered and 
flapped her wings, but it was of no use, she 
was held fast. 

“Oh! what will become of me if I cannot 
break this net? The hunter will come and 
kill me, or else I shall die of hunger, and 
if I die who will care for my poor little 
ones in the nest? They must perish also if 
I do not come back to feed them.” 

Now Trusty, the sheep dog, was in the 
next field and heard the poor crane’s cries. 
He jumped over the fence, and seizing the 
net in his teeth, quickly tore it in pieces. 
“There!” he said. “Now fly back to your 
as ones, ma’am, and good luck to you 
a 1 3 

The crane thanked him a thousand times. 
“TI wish all dogs were like you?” she said. 
“And I wish I could do something to help 
you, aS you have helped me.” 

“Who knows?” said Trusty. “Some day 
I may need help in turn, and then you may 
remember me. My old mother used to say 
to me: 


““To do a kind deed wherever we can 
Is 'zood for bird and beast and man.’ ” 


Then Trusty went back to mind his mast- 
er’s sheep, and Mrs. Crane flew to her nest 
and fed and tended her crane babies. 

Some time after this she was flying home- 
ward and stopped at a clear pool to drink. 
As she did so she heard a sad, moaning 
sound, and looking about, whom should she 
see, but Trusty, lying on the ground, almost 
at the point of death. She flew to him. “Oh, 
my good, kind friend, what has happened 
to you?” 

“A bone has stuck in my throat, and I 
am choking.” 


“Now, how thankful I am for my long 
bill! Open your mouth, good friend, and 
let me see what I can do.” 


Trusty opened his mouth wide; the crane 
darted in her long, slender bill, and with a 
few good tugs loosened the bone and finally 
got it out. 

“Oh! you kind, friendly bird!” cried the 
dog, as he sprang to his feet and capered 
joyfully about. “How shall I ever reward 
you for saving my life?” 

“Did you not save mine first? Friend 
Trusty, I have only learned your mother’s 
lesson, which you taught me, that. 

““To do a kind deed wherever we can 

Is good for bird and beast and man.’” 


JuLy, 1914 


Continued from page 296. 
ventive and redemptive work (for girls. 
Write to Dr. Shearer, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto, for a copy of the Report, 
or better still, send seventy-five cents to 
Rev. Dr. Somerville, same building, for a 
copy of the Assembly Minutes, with all the 
Reports, and study them. 


A treat in connection with this Report to- 
day was an address on Evangelism, by Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, the well-known Evange- 
list. 

He spoke of professional, pastoral and per- 
sonal evangelism, and of the place and need 
for them all, and emphasized the great fact 
that Evangelism is not so much a method 
of work as a Spirit that should pervade all 
work and workers for Christ. He spoke too 
of the One Message of the Evangel, the 
atoning death of Jesus Christ for sin, the 
only Good News for the sin-burdened soul, 
the only Message that brings life to the 
Church. The address made a profound im- 
pression. 

Dr. Chapman came on the special invita- 
tion and at the personal expense of Mr. John 
Penman of Paris, a member of the Assem- 
bly’s Board of Evangelism, who took this 
practical and generous way of helping the 
Ministers in their pastoral and _ personal 


work. 
Yours, Ems. 


Letter XIII. A New Board. 


Woodstock, Wednesday, 10th June. 


DEAR RECORD: — 

Many subjects, introduced earlier, refer- 
red to committees or deferred to a later 
stage of the proceedings, come up for final 
settlement towards the close of Assembly. 

One important matter, carefully consider- 
ed both in Committee and Assembly, was 
the Union of the Home Mission Board and 
the Board of Social Service and Evangelism, 
as one Board, under one management. 

Seven years ago the department of Social 
Service was established. Evangelism was 
later added, For some time, as it extended, 
some of its work has been running parallel 
to that of Home Missions. 

Dr. A. S. Grant who, at the earnest request 
ot the Church, undertook the work of Home 
Mission Superintendent three years. ago, 
and whose work has been a heavy one, re- 
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signed his position that the two Boards 
might come together, thinking that others 
would carry on the united work and he 
would get a rest. 

But whenever the two were united the 
Assembly insisted that he take the General 
Superintendency of the united Board, and 
again he consented to take the joint super- 
intendency with Dr. Shearer. 


Few know or realize how Dr. Grant has 
devoted his means and his life to the Church, 
first for years in Dawson city, where, as 
minister and physician, he cared for the 
bodies and souls of men, and was such a 
power for righteousness in compelling a 
clean city; and again in recent years as 
General Superintendent of Home Missions. 

The above is not said for his sake but for 
the sake of the work, and now, since the 
Church demands that he retain the burden, it 
remains for the Church to try and measure 
up to his standard. Especially does he in- 
sist, by precept and example, on the steward- 
ship of wealth. He does not say “go” but 
“come.” If that standard be followed, our 
great opportunities and the Master’s call for 
advancing the Kingdom of God will not lack 
fitting response. 

The new Board is to be known as the 
Board of Home Missions and Social Service, 
and, embracing as it does, Home Missions, 
Augmentation, French Evangelization, all 
work among foreign immigrants, all Social 
Service of every kind, it represents fully 
half the total general work of our Church 


as included in the Budget. 
Yours, EmS. 


Letter XV. The Last Hours. 
Woodstock, Wednesday evening. 


Running smoothly and steadily to its 
close, like a mooring ship or a train to its 
journey’s end, the fortieth General Assembly 
ended its work this evening after the hour 
of ten, and a few facts and impressions, and 
a few comments heard, must finish these 
brief notes. 

Never at any previous Assembly has s0 
large a proportion of the full number of 
Commissioners been present, and never has 
the attendance kept up so well to the end. 
A reason for so many coming is that, for 
the first time, the travel has been paid from 
one central fund; and a reason for their 
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remaining to the end is that this payment 
was not made till the last day of the Assem- 
bly when their work was done. 

The payment is simply train fare one 
way. Return is free and all other expenses 
of travel are borne by the Commissioners 
themselves, but the fare brought many who 
otherwise could not have come. This 
partial payment of the cost of coming is a 
right thing, for it is work for the whole 
Church, and the inspiration and help 
received, as ministers and elders go back to 
their congregations, will be rich recompense 
for that one way fare. 

Never before did business have a better 
despatch. Seldom if ever has Assembly 
closed on Wednesday evening. It is usually 
Thursday, sometimes Friday. 

Never before has the work to be faced 
been so great, and never has it been taken 
up with a deeper sense of responsibility or a 
more earnest purpose. 

It has been said that never before was 
there a higher uniform level attained in the 
presentation of the great themes that came 
up for consideration, as well as in the 
spirit and tone of the whole Assembly. 


It has been remarked that there has 
probably never been an Assembly with any 
great question, strongly divided opinion and 
keen debate, from which all have gone away 
seemingly so well satisfied as was every- 
body this year regarding the great question 
of Organic Church Union. 


Inquiry in various quarters as to why all 
were happy, brought out these points—that 
the advocates of Union were pleased and 
satisfied because they carried their resolu- 
tion, given above; while the opposite side 
explained the smile that would not come off 
by their assurance that the Presbyterian 
Church is in the meantime to continue. 

Comment has also been made on the 
absence of “leaders’—that is, not a general 
inferiority, but a general independence of 
thought. No matter how highly any mem- 
ber may be esteemed, for himself, and for 
his work’s sake, his thinking does not 
determine others. Each man thinks for 
himself and speaks and votes accordingly. 
This is one of the glories of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. “A man’s a man”; no more, 
no less. May that glory long abide. 
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At length the work ix done. A solemn 
hush steals over the Assembly. The place 


seems holy ground. Then the finals—the 
Moderator’s parting words; the singing of 
that grand old 122nd psalm,—‘“Pray that 
Jerusalem may have peace and felicity’— 
the solemn dissolution of “this Assembly” 
and the citing of “another Assembly” to 
convene in another year; the benediction; 
the farewells; the parting to short or longer 
task, never all to meet together in Assembly 
again, but all pledged to answer the glad 


roll-call when the work is done! 
Yours, Ems. 


THE ASSEMBLY. 


August Assembly! Gathered 
From the four winds of heaven, 
From hoary Continent, 
From islands of the Sea, 
From vast Dominion; 
Heaven-born vision guide thee 
As. well, thou dost pursue 
Alluring duty; task 
Divine! A nation’s growth 
Calls forth in earnest prayer 
Thy deep sgolicitude. 
Problems vast confront thee, 
Yet, conscious of thy strength 
Acquired in battles won 
Through sheer fidclity, 
Thou shrinkest not, but still 
Hast faith in God; whose cause 
Espoused when martyr’s blood 
Set seal to truth, and roused 
Thy heart to win in death 
A crown beyond the stars. 
For freedom thou hast fought 
’Gainst tyranny of soul, 
’Gainst darkness spiritual, 
’Gainst wickedness in places 
High, hierarchical. 
And solemn lesson thou 
Didst teach the papal power 
That access full the soul 
May have to heaven’s throne 
In search of life and light. 
Adown the decades dark 
When gross material thought 
Held sway; and fell corruptions 
Struck deep a spiritual blight, 
Thou heldst aloft the truth 
And didst preserve a Church 
That has high right to live 
And in her life to house 
The wandering hearts of men. 
May God preserve thy fold 
Intact, thy name, revered; 
That generations yet 
May find our Church beloved 
The synonym of truth. 

Mack LAURIN. 


Saltcoats, Sask. 


Juuy, 1914 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the RECORD 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 
Woodstock, 1st Wednesday June, 1914. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 


Halifax, Ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


_ Sydney, Sydney, 4 Aug., 10 a.m. 

_ Inverness, Whycocomagh, 8 Sep., 7 p.m. 
_ Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 July, 12.45. 

. Wallace, 

Truro, Truro, 15 Sep., 9.30 a.m. 

. Halifax, Upper Canard, 7 July, 2 p.m. 
. Lunenburg, ete., New Dublin, Aug. 

St. John, St. John, 7 July, 10 a.m. 

. Miramichi, New Mills, 23 June, 9 a.m. 
P.E.I., Charlottetown, 4 Aug., 10 a.m. 


SO OND OF Pow pe 


ra 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Sherbrooke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 1 Sep. 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal. 

18. Glengarry, Lancaster, 1 Sep. 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 July, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Piace, 8 Sep., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Morrisburg, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 


17. Kingston, Gananoque, 30 June 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 July, 9.30 a.m. 
19. Lindsay. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 30 June, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 30 June, 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Sundridge, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Cochrane, Sept. 

26. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Sep., 8 p.m. 

27. Sudbury. 

28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 30 June, 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 July, 9 a.m. 

30. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Sep., 10.30. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday April, 1915. 

31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 7 July, 9.30 a.m. 
32." Paris, “Paris, 14°July; 11am. 
33. London, Port Stanley, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
34. Chatham, Blenheim, 23 June, 10 a.m. 
35. Sarnia, Sarnia, lst July, 11 a.m. 
36. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 
37. Huron, Hensall, 8 Sept,, 10 a.m. 
38. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Sep., 10.30. 
39. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Sep., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 
40. Superior, Ft. Wm. Aug., at call of Mod. 

41. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Swan Lake, 1 Sep., 3 p.m. 
43. Glenboro, Treherne, Sep. 

44. Portage. 

45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Birtle, July, at call of Mod. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 14 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 

Moose Jaw, Ist Tuesday, Nov., 1914. 
48. Yorkton, Kamsack, 21 July, 9 a.m. 
49. Abernethy, File Hills, 14 July, 4 p.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle. 
51. Arcola, Arcola, 30 June, 2 p.m. 
52. Alameda, Alameda, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 
53. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 
54. Regina, Regina, Sep. 
55. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 2 Sep., 11 a.m. 
56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 25 Aug., 7 p.m. 
57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, 25 Aug., 2 p.m. 
58. Battleford. 
59. Kindersley. 
60. Swift Current, Swift Current, Sep. 


Synod of Alberta. 
61. Vermilion. 
62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 23 June, 10 a.m. 
63. Lacombe, Lacombe, Sep. 
64. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sep. 
65. Castor, Highland, 25 Aug., 7.30 p.m. 
66. Calgary, Calgary, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
67. Medicine Hat. 
68. High River, Vulcan, 21 July, 2 p.m. 
69. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
70. Kootenay, Grand Forks, Aug. 
71. Kamloops. 
72. Cariboo. 
73. Westminster, Agassiz, 14 July, 10 a.m. 
74. Victoria. 


3o34 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Calls From, 

St. John’s Church, Moncton, N.B., to Mr. T. 
P. Drumm, of Campbelltown, N.B. 

Milestone, Sask., to Mr. G. E. Lougheed, of 
Rounthewaite, Man. 

Prince William, N.B., to Mr. S. S. Thomp- 
son, of Halifax College. 

Dawn Centre and Oaklake, Ont., to Mr. J. 
M. Dickson, of Bethel, etc., Ont. 


Inductions Into. 


Knox Church., Fort William, Ont., May 21, 
Mr. D. I. Ellison. 

St. Mark’s Church, Sydney, C.B., May 26, 
Mr. A. P. Logan. 

Longueuil, Que., Mr. G. R. Allan. 

Bracebridge, Ont., May 26, Mr. J. Archie Pue. 

St. Elmo, Ont., May 29, Mr. John Lennox. 


Demorestville and Crofton, Ont., June 2, Mr. 
R. J. Craig. 


Resignaticns of 
Harcourt, N.B., Mr. R. H. Stavert. 
Up. Musquodoboit, N.S., Mr. D. Coburn. 
Riverside, N.S., Mr. Coffin. 
Schrieber, Ont., Mr. Robt. Moodie. 
Lyleton, Man., Mr. W. T. Beattie. 


North Broadview Church, Toronto, Mr. P. 


F. Sinclair. 
Lorneville, N.B., Mr. W. W. Malcolm. 


MY OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I found them in the attic, where 
They'd been for many a year; 

Forgotten, they were hidden there, 
Unsought by mem’ry’s tear. 

But now I turn their pages o’er 
With retrospective sigh, 

For O! they bring me back once more 
Fond thoughts of days gone by. 


The leaves are yellowed now with age 
And torn in many a place; 

With pencil marks across the page, 
And crudely pictured face. 

Here’s where she wrote, a blushing maid, 
“Oh, then remember me!” 

Beneath the grasses long she’s laid, 
But still her face I see. 


Oh! comrades of those youthful hours, 
What joy was yours and mine; 
We little knew what fadeless flowers 
In mem’ry’s wreath should twine! 
Forgotten only for a time, 
Those scenes I now survey 
Are pictured with a light sublime 
In these old books to-day. —Sel. 
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BEWARE OF IMPOSTORS. 


We have received from our Foreign 
Mission Office (in Toronto) the following:— 

“At present there are two men from Asia 
Minor soliciting funds in Canada, and this 
office has information to say that they are 
not worthy of help. These men bear letters 
signed by leading citizens and ministers 
who had no other information about them 
than that they were satisfied with the 
credentials they carried, and therefore com- 
mended the object of their mission. We 
have information which shows clearly that 
they are impostors. One of them showed 
us his book, and he had a large list of 
persons who have given him money.” 

“You will be rendering the Church a ser- 
vice by warning persons not to contribute 
to any of these men from Turkey or Persia, 
no matter how piously they talk, nor what 
letters they bear, unless they are indorsed 
by this office. It it a great pity that 
ministers and college professors and others 
will lend their names to men whose case 
sounds worthy, and whose credentials read 
well, but of whom they know nothing.” 


OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The Calendar of this College for 1914-15 
beautifully illustrated, with full details as 
to studies, clases, cost, etc, is to hand. 
Besides educational advantages the manage- 
ment assure two things, perfect safety in 
their new fire proof college building, and 
absolutely pure water from their own arte- 


sian well. Send for Calendar. See adver- 
tisement on inside front cover of this 
RECORD. 


LEARNING AND GOODNESS. 


Training the mind never strengthens a 
man’s moral character. Sin and education 
can, and often do, go hand in hand to un- 
reckoned limits. 

And the reason is that the overcoming of 
sin is never possible to the natural man, 
no matter how highly educated he may be. 
It is possible only to God; and God works 
this overcoming of sin only in such human 
lives as have, by receiving Christ as Savi- 
our, let the Spirit of God bring to birth a 
new life, even the life of God, where only 
the natural and hopelessly sinful life existed 
before. 


Che Church Funds, West. 


Glammis. 
: Centre Bruce. 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS faaeewond’ etd 
During March 1 to |Tiverton. .... 
May May 31 Langside 
Home Missions,.... $2,161.20 $27,878.53 |Crinan. 
Foreign Missions... 1,724.25 9,208.86 |Springfield. 
Widows & Orphans 2.7.00 184.00 |pupraes 
Aged Ministers..... 29.00 198.70 |S. Plympton. . . . 
Mrs. Hope, ‘Miss 
Assembly Fund ... 152.39 275.74 | Elmhurst. ap 
Pte-aux-Trembles 92.00 707.80 pe Se Rt seh 
Social Service, etc.... 416.80 1,486.49 |Cedarville. . 
Fergus, friend. ... 
DOC OCR Wc isate vss « 9.00 177.50 |Riverside. 
Cranbrook, ss... 
Deaconess Home.... 6.00 17.00 Ry..A. M. Little. 
Montreal College.... eet 23.00 pee 
Queen’s College..... 15,00 52.00 |ry. lamstown. . 
Knox College ....... 18.00 173.00; |coi me wood: 
Manitoba College.. Miah 80.00 |st. Thomas, Kx . 
Saskatchewan College 6.00 265.00 [RW Moitat | 
Robertson College... 16. : Rv. A. B. Dobson 
4 & 00 22.00 Tor., Old St. And. 
Westminster Hall.. Sate ies 13.00 |Creighton Mine, ss. 
ee eee Baytonieueuc. 
: Pr Miss C. T. Chiles 
RECEIVED DURING MAY aie ae an 
ivechnuren. 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, Washago as 
bv Rev. John Somerviile, D.D. Otta., Stewrtn. 
and divided among the Funds ap Nios 
i ted by the Donor irk hia : 
as direc y ors Tor., Riverdale. 
Walkerton. 
Ontario. Leith. . . .  25.00/Tor., Doverc rt. 
Blora. . 2. $-100.00 Carleton Pile St. A. 300.00] Eglinton. Ree a 
Stratford, St. A. g2.00|Cochrane Guild. . 10.00}Richmond Hill . 
London, Ist. . 375.00| Tor., St. noch. 84.50] Daywood. . 
Tor., New Beach. . 600.00 Tara. Per 56.00/S. Nissouri 
N. Bruce & St. And. 100.00} Ham Central. 800.00/Chatham Tp., cal 
Sowerby. ... 12.75|Guelph, St. And. 100.00} Cromarty. 
Elizabeth Bay. 5.00/Cannington. . 278.72| Southwold. 
Silverwater. 21.00|Tor., Alhambra 240.00/Gore Bay. .... 
North Gower. ... 47.00 Teeswater. . 200.00/Peterboro, St. P. . 
Hamilton, St. And. 500.00 Mt. Hamilton. 9.00)|Rv. T. J. Thompson 
Friend. 2 So art We 2.00| Haileybury. s 45.00|Londesboro. . . 
Nairn, ss. _4.00| Misses Deachman, Ry. D.C: MacGregor 
eee: Ws. se 15.00/ McLellan. : 9.00/Tor., Parkdale ss. 
Southampton. 14.00|Kingston, St. And. Ronte Creditussis asa 
Mooretown ss. . . 4.62} ywhbs cl. Pee ee D= ONL WOSLDOM sr at cug site sers 
Mrs. W. C. Brown .  62.50/Glenallan. 26.00/Rv. Cal. McQuesten. 
Wingham. mee Ot O0 Maoh lemme 175.00 
Aberarder. . 31.00/Rv. A. D. Reid. - 18.90 Quebee. 
Williamsburg. SO: oa oe ta L. ue 10.00 
Tiverton. . sae O05 rockville, C.ds 150.00 
Blenheim Tp., ss. 10 6.00 Uptergrove, T10.oes 5.0 0] RNs = ee a ene: 
Carlisle. ae . 106.00)/Tor., St. John’s 225.00 eee Ta 6p. : 
Ailsa Craig. 188.00/Embro, Knox 494.59|vronevfeld. 
Kintail ss. 4.00| Lonsdale. 58.00] Frat), Creat 
Ashfield. . . . . . 17.24/Chatsworth . . S4.50laskam, Quon 
Est. Janet Suther- Bellevil, John St. LEW op panier Ost Sta 
land. mate 100.00/St. Cath., Haynes. 30’. 00) p fe St: “Ch 8, RB. 
Dutton. 95.69|N. O. Dist. W. Inst 54.95 ea cs : 
Duthill. é 11.15| Hanover. er emLOAD ESE OO sheet Gites. ; 
Seaforth, 1st. . . 49.10| Hampden. 13:70 ih 
Carleton Pl., Zi. 200.00/Tara. WAS Ee omni niaton 
Paisley, Knox. 63.00| Paisley. 10.60] 4 poner 1. 
Woodbridge. 67.00|Tor., Chal. BON, OH acter 
Egypt. 16.00;/Angus. .. 4.30 ; 
Beeton. .. . . . 11.20/Tor., Cooke. . 250.00 Manitoba. 
SLeOmeMaATICHeStameAs dune! 1.05 Kingston, Cooke ss. 38.00 
Thames Road. 56.00} Would be Helper. 25.00)Selkirk. 
Rodney. ; 41.00) Dutton. 65.00] Rossburn. 
Rv. W. Patterson 20.40|Tor., Bloor ymbe. 200.00} Argyle. 


If there is anything in 
thought to be commended, the credit is due 
to my kind parents in installing into my 
mind an early love for the Scriptures.— 


Daniel Webster. 


my 


style or 


Tor., N. Broadview. 
Aurora §s. ; 
Fenelon Falls .. . 
Brucefield, Un. ... 
Stratford, Kx . 


Barnes. 


100.00] Humesville. : 7.80 

5.60 Wpg, Augustine. . 1,700.00 

20.00)Cadurcis. 9.00 
25.50|Springfield. 43.25 
400.00)Glenella. 12.50 
13.55|Clandeboye. . . 15.00 
10.25|Wpg. King Meml. 21.05 
10.70) Napinka. A 10.00 
23.00) Ranchvale. 31.00 
40.00/Souris, Kx. 100.00 
27.00|Bird’s Hill. 21.00 
32.55| Kildonan. 500.00 
32.00)Miniska, la. . 20.00 
45.00} Wpg, St. Giles. - 200.00 
69.00/Mrs iR. §. Preston. 1.00 
29.00)}Elkhorn ss. . . ; 20.00 
Gladstone, friend. 20.00 
18.00 

100.00 Saskatchewan. 

24.00) Whitewood . $ 18.50 
24.00/ Lockwood, Aux., ms. 5.00 
$5.00/Netherton. . . 5.00 
48.35|N. Work S. H., ce. — 4.00 
28.00/saskatoon, Wmstr . 200.30 
$1.04/Morse. . . 9.40 
11.00 Big River Ss. 50,00 
75.00 Carlyle ss. 6.25 
13.00) Pernley. 5.00 
200.00 Watrous, ss. 20.00 
9.00/ Battleford. 70.00 
700. Marquis 2.00 
76.40! Wapella 91.00 
110.00! navidson. . 9.80 
goernn| Regina, Kx Club . 50.00 
0. Bright Sand. 20.00 
00 Lone Star. - 20.00 

Aad Alberta . 

39.04|uangdon. .... .$ 35.00 
900.00} Wall Lake, msc. 22.50 
400.00) Annie McKenzie. 20.00 
24,25 Okotoks. ; 25.00 
93.99|/Acme. . . 5.00 
. 150.00|2dmonton, Wmstr 500.00 
. 1,320.00 Trochu. A 14.70 
"050. 00| Fofield. A 65.00 
300.00|Milk River. . 23.00 
32.00| Edmontn, Rupert. 2.00 
9.99|Leduc, ss. . - 18.00 
10.00) Mrs. Chs. R. Sinclair 3.00 
17.95|Strathcona, Kx. . . 200.00 
188.00|Sarcee. : a 3.10 
74.99, Wetaskiwin. 20.00 
ae British Columbia. 
8.80) Victoria, 1st. . $ 400.00 
30.00! Armstrong. 55.00 
11.25| Revelstoke, yps 10.00 
61.40/Cedar Cottage. 10.00 
15.00} Wardner. . . 7.00 
33.00) Vanc., Chal. 606.00 
12.65Glenemma. . . 5.00 
‘Nanaimo, St. A 112.00 
Denman Island. 11.00 
Ahousaht ss... . 25.00 
$ 16.20 Burton City. 5.50 
50.00 Arrow Park. . . 2.50 
425.00| Miss Geis Ward. 6.00 
50.00 Benvoulin . 5 5.85 
150.00 N. Wmstr, St. ‘Ste... 100.00 
15.00| Rv. M. A. McKenzie 32.10 
sees Miscellaneous. 
254.00 
50.00 Pr Ry. F. A. Robin- 

6.60; 800 ~ « § 48.00 
150.00) 100.00 
300.00 lea “Agent. Hx. . 23.92 

O’’xford Press. . 1,656.66 

W. HH. M. S. . 13,452.92 

Pr. Ry. D. J. Craig 82.55 

Wes lioeMe Siete 5 ce. 10,000.00 

. $ 22.00/\W. H. M. S. 2,273.03 
140.00/S. McPherson. 1.00 
$2.501W. M. S. . . 250.00 


The Bible, as a revelation from God was 
not designed to give us all the information 
we might desire, but enough to be a Ssafe- 
guide to eternal life and neart.—Albert 
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SUMMARY of RECEIPTS 


RECEIVED DURING MAY 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. E. A. McCurdy, D.D. 


and divided among the Funds 


During March 1 to 
May May 31 as directed by the Donors. 
Foreign Missions. $ 720.07 $4,694.57 Acknowledged. .$5,474.384)’N. Glasgow, P.H.I., 
Home Missions.... 1,156:62 1,361.62|N. Richm’d cent ss 2.00 53.1 5 Pelee ee a: am 
. St. John, St. Davids 150.00/Interest. To. 
Augmentation...... 95.86 317.69) Woutville bitin A90.00| Goor gota r 5a aie 
Colle ge...ccces covees 10.00 186.00 Benalla, oe aro ER ACS Hannah. a 
tres O ‘ead. . nterest. SMA SAE, De 
Aged Ministers.... sevces 16.00 Hx Chal. ss 12.20 Cavendish. we 50.00 
tye David McL : 2 A0 O0VAN OY INOUS ..28 ae : 
Pte-aux-Trembles.. BAN nS 69.00 poet Hill Bea ce. 12.46 tix aban St. soc. 68.00 
For North West.... potas 195.00| Western Sec., for St James, Union. x 00 
Siaus. VPLS 25.00 38.00 a et : , Sa Interest 308. 
Assembly Fund.... 1.26 21.27|Brae_ss. 3.00 $7,495.16 
Bursary LUN o.oo ee ee 319.0C 
Library Fund.... ee @eersve 63.0C 
Widows’ & Orphans Ee as 174.0C PM ENS CAEN ALR 2D RENCE 
Social Service, ete... 12.00 40.00 Selfishness is the supremest folly. The 
: ——- 7 TIT! Greek word from which the English “idiot” 
Total....-. $2,020.81 $7,495.15] is derived really means a private person, 
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or one who lives to himself and within a 
very narrow circle of interests. 


There is a profound philosophy contained 
in the development of the meaning of the 
word. Living to oneself is not only nega- 
tively foolish but positively dwarfing and 
hurtful to both intellect «nd soul. It dark- 
ens the windows of one’s life and shuts 
him up with that which is mean and little 
and unworthy. 


An idiot is one who cannot properly re- 
late himself to the world cf men and things 
around him. He lives his own narrow life 
behind cobwebbed windows. And the man 
who wilfully does that is guilty of unpar- 
donable folly.—Ex. 
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When Buying WHITE COTTONS 
Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 


The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :— 
Special Selection of Raw Material; 
Careful Preparation in Works; 


Construction. of Cloths to give best 
Wearing Qualities ; 


WABASSO | Vigilance from start to finish s 


Tur TRADE Mark or Purity | Sloths being Bleached and Finished by 
high-class chemists. 


When all this is done :— 


FOR 


Lawns, Nainsooks, 


Cambrics, Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up 
Goods so as to make them attractive. 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


Few people really appreciate how important an article 
of food bread is. No meal in any day of the 365 days 
of the year is complete without it. Such an important 
food item should be given every consideration by the 
careful housewife so that it will be made properly and 
from the ingredients that will ensure its nutrition and 
wholesomeness. Bread made with Royal Yeast will keep 
fresh and moist longer than that made with any other. 


Refuse Substitutes. (tis 
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Most Perfect Made. 2 
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An impulse does not make a Christian; 


it takes a lifetime to do that. 


The best guarantee for holding out to- 
morrow is holding out to-day. 


Faultfinding is the poorest way imaginable 
of helping others to be better. 


It is right to be contented with what we 
have, but never with what we are. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good shall exist; not its semblance, but it- 
self. 


It is while you are resisting little tempta- 
tions that you are growing strong.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


It is not taking up the cross at conver- 
sion, but daily, that makes us Christ’s true 
followers. 


“Tt was only a glad ‘good morning’ as she 
passed along the way, but it spread the 
morning’s glory over the livelong day.” 


Let us remember that only when the 
Gospel is embodied in a character, in a life, 
is it wholly preached.—John Penman, 


Proportion thy charity to the strength 
of the estate, but God proportion thy estate 
to the weakness of the charity—Francis 
Querles. 


If you knew how much depended on the 
way you start the day, you never would let 
yourself get out of bed with a gloomy face 
or a discontented heart. 


Life is short—too short to get everything. 
Choose you must, and as you choose, choose 
only the best—in friends, in books, in re- 
creation in everything. 


“Wealth tends to materialize the soul. 
Carve your name on hearts and not in 
Every contribution to spiritual objects 
counteracts the tendency.” 


The youth who thinks only of his manners 
attains nothing but manners; he who thinks 
only of the comfort and pleasure of others 
is the gentleman.—Child’s World. 


It is said that one of the lowest forms 
of hypocrisy is for the tongue to presume 
to carry a message to the throne of grace 
when the heart is not in that message. 


Conduct essentially Christian is a sine 
qua non of the right to recognition as 
Christian workers. There is need for 
careful readjustment. Converts, but not 
perverts should ‘tbe the aim of every 
Mission. 


“T sometimes wonder if life is worth liv- 
ing’ mused the pessimist. 

“It is,’ replied the optimist. “It is worth 
living much better than most of us live it.” 


“Tf I had my life to live over again, I’d 
live it differently. I'd be Kinder; that’s 
what Id be; 
seventy-five recently in a little talk he made. 


God gives strength to bear all the sor 
rows of His making, but not the sorrows 
of our own making, which the anticipation 
off sorrow assuredly is.—Alexander Mc: 
Laren. 


The sense of pressure under which we 
live would be greatly relieved by spend- 
ing in real work the time we now spend in 
thinking about the vast amount of work 
we have to do. 


If the sky is cloudy, manufacture a little 
sunshine of your own to start the day with. 
Begin with a smile on your lips, and a song 
in your heart, and there is no fear but that 
the day will go well. 


Begin by denying yourself, and by and 
by you forget yourself. The kindness which 
was at first just a duty becomes a pleasure 
and a joy. Self-denial becomes glorified 
into self-forgetfulness. 


The habit of carrying along with us the 
work we have finished is a heavy and quite 
needless burden. The less we think about 
the plodding task of yesterday, 
year, and its drag and heaviness, 
lighter will be to-day’s duty. 


the 


If we could only choose goodness once 
for all and be done with it, how many 
righteous people there would be in the 
world! It is the necessity for daily, 
almost hourly choosing that tests courage 
and sincerity and makes the way hard. 


There are souls in the world who have the 


gift of finding joy everywhere, and leaving ~ 


it behind them when they go. Their influ- 
ence is an inevitable gladdening of the heart. 
They give light without meaning to shine. 
Their bright hearts have a great work to 
do for God—Frederick W. Faber. 


A skeptic in London recently said, in 
speaking of the Bible, it was quite impos- 
sible in these days to believe in any book 
whose authorship is unknown. 

A Christian asked him if the compiler of 
the multiplication table was known. 

“No,” .he answered. 

“Then of course, you donot believein it?” 

ee yes, I believe in it because it works 
well.” 

“So does the Bible,’ was the rejoinder, 
and the skeptic had no answer to make. 


just kinder,’ said a man of. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the lete George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mes_ Dickson. 
University Matriculation. ‘Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
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A Timely Thought. 


[From an Eastern Financial Journal.] 


**During the last year or so, a host of 
Canadian business men have slept sounder 
of nights and been more fit to meet the 
problems and wear and tear of the follow= 
ing day, because of their knowledge that 
if anything should happen to them during 
this time of strain, their insurance policies 
would provide ready cash for their families 
or dependents and prevent their business 
interests being realised at a sacrifice. Per- 
haps for the first time in their lives they 
have begun to realise what Life Insurance 
really means; that it really is the finest 
protection in the world.’’ 


And if demand be the Proof of excellence, 
the best in Life Insurance is to be found in 
the Policies of 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 
a. 8 Chime 
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sf Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
» McShane Bol) Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Hd.,U.8.& 


A MENEELY & C0. 


—/.) Waterviiet (West Troy), N. Y. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequaled musical quality. 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 


88 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MEMORIALS & SPECIALTY 
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The frivolous, purposeless lives of this 
world are like ships at the mercy of wind 
and tide. Hail one of them and _ ask, 
“Whither bound?” and the answer will be, 
“T don’t know.” ‘What are you doing out 
here on the ocean of life?” “Only drifting.” 
Ah! but you don’t know what a sorry 
spectacle you make—only drifting, when 
there is so much to be done. 


Instead of longing for something easy, 
make your own work easier by - putting 
earnestness and energy into it, and leaving 
worry out. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
Will re-open Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 


The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 

andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

All Departmonts fully equipped. For full information 
write for Calender. 


Rev. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
President 


[SAINT ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE = Toronto} 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business, 


Autumn Term commences Sept. 10, 1914. 
Rev.D.Bruce MacDonald,M.A.,LL.D.,Headmaster} 
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FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Try the Best Individual Communion 
Service at our Expense. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue with full particulars 
of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 1ST. 


BR ELLIOTT Z 


Cor. Yonge and Alexander Streets, Toronto 
EFFICIENCY first, last and all the time has been the 
chief characteristic in the up-building of this School. 
Write for College Announcement. 
W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 
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of wind pressure or suction, quietly, 
at less cost than by any other method. 
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today to LEONARD DOWNEY 
418 Queen’s Ave., LONDON, Canada 
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Plants, and are the only Soaps thus made. It is truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE'S SOAP. 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 
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HORRIBLE, HORRIBLE WAR !!! 


Before these lines are read all Europe 
may be in a life and death struggle, or the 
war clouds scattered and the sunshine of 
peace once more. God grant the latter! 


so possible, is horrible to 
The ghastly butchery! The 
The anguished maim- 
ed! The desolated homes! The grinding 
poverty! The weakening of the future 
manhood of.the nations by the killing of 
their strongest and best! The hatreds of 
races for generation to come! The fearful 
cost of victory; the greater cost of defeat! 
How long O Lord! How long! 

Pity the lands and firesides where the 
spectre of war ever stalks and the throb 
of the drum does not cease; where march- 
ing armies and war’s alarms are part of 
daily life! Thank God for the peace of 
our own land! 

In our helplessness we can only fall back 
upon the great truth that GOD REIGNS, 
and though human passion may for a time 
turn earth to hell, the kingdoms of this 


The former, 
contemplate; 
fiendish slaughter! 


world, shall become—SHALL BECOME,— 
the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
CCUYISt: 


And let us not forget that though God 
reigns, He will accomplish that glorious 
work through human agency. Be it ours, 
even in the echoing clash of arms and 
erash of Empires, to do with all our might 
what little we can, in our little place, for 
the bringing of the time when this hope 
shall see fruition and faith be glad in 
sight. 


VACATION AND RECREATION. 


Vacant means empty. Vacation is emp- 
tiness; the place of work empty and the 
workers gone; the workers empty of the 
burden that pressed upon them and filled 
their time and mind and heart. 
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Recreation is re-creation, creating one-~ 
self anew. The object of vacation, empty-. 
ing out the toil and care, is that the 
worker may be re-created, created over 
again, fitted for taking in and taking up 
again the work of life. Vacation and re- 
creation are thus linked. If there is not 
re-creation vacation has failed of its pur-- 
pose. 


July and August, or some part of them, 
are vacation times with many, especially 
dwellers in the city; families with their 
children, where they can do so, getting away 
to the pure air and the out-door life and 
health of the country. 


These same months, on the other hand, 
are busy ones in the country, on the farm. 
The relief from hardest pressure of work 
comes at other times in the year, in the 
shape of occasional days or hours of leisure 
cr holiday, when the harvest is gathered 
and the cellars and barns are filled. 


In city life one trouble is that those who 
most need vacation do not get it, but toil 
on, thankful for work to do to earn their 
daily bread. 


Yesterday a woman with three children 
to support, husband sick, called to see if 
I could tell her, of any one wanting work 
done. She goes out by the day, has her 
regular households for whom she works most 
of the year, but now they are all away at 
sea-side or country resort, and she has no 
work to get bread for her little family. 
Only a sample! The women in similar case 
are “a great host.” 


A visitor from Mars, reading our sum- 
mer newspapers, would think that all the 
earth goes on vacation. The truth is that 
while the vacaters may figure most largely 
in print, the mill of the world’s toil grinds 
steadily on, thankful if only there is grain 
in the hopper to grind. 
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A beautiful charity, which is growing in 
favor in many cities is the “Fresh Air 
Fund” under various names, where the 
poorest of families, mothers and children, 
living often in close, dark, narrow rooms 
in crowded tenements, are taken for two or 
three weeks to some place in the country 
and fed and cared for and brought home 
again, free of charge. It is like a taste of 
heaven on earth. 

Charity? No, it is not charity, but justice. 
The world is God’s world, and if some have 
much of its good, it is only in trust, and 
blessed they who are faithful with the 
other fellow’s share. 


But the body is the lesser part of our 
being. Soon the spirit will be all, and will 
be forever, and re-creation fails of its end 
if confined to the animal. It then becomes 
no more than turning a tired horse out to 
grass for a while. 

To immortals a vacation should be more 
than this. The: immortal part of them 
should come back, stronger, re-created, to 
show itself in a more devoted and helpful 
life. 

Man’s chief end, CHIEF end, is to glori- 
fy God, and a life should come back from 
vacation stronger to fulfil that end. 


Good food and fresh air and exercise, 
play a large part in re-creating the body. 

So is it with the spirit. The source of 
spiritual strength is God. We are strong 
for right, we are 'zood and pure and true 
and kind, and the spiritual and unseen is 
real to us, a8 we keep in touch with Him. 
We can only do this in the study of His 
Word, His Messages, His love letters to us, 
by thinking of Him, and by fellowship with 
Him in prayer. 

if these things be neglected, if the Sab- 
bath be spent in pleasure, if the Father’s 
Message be unopened and unread, if prayer 
ye a form or forgotten, the spiritual life, 
will come back from vacation, weaker and 
sicklier than before. And the being that 
will soon leave the body behind and pass 
out by itself into the future, instead of a 
wholesome, joyous life, will have only vain 
regrets for neglected opportunities of health. 

Has my vacation—if I had one—done me 
good? Has it helped to re-create me, in 
spirit as well as in body? Am I more 
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ready and eager to take up the work of the 
Church and Sunday School and Missionary 
Society, helping others to a stronger, purer, 
ketter life, than when I went on vacation? 
If so it has been a true vacation. It has 
re-created. If not it has been—in at least 
one direction—a failure. It has not re- 
created. 


In this connection, what a boon to the 
world the weekly vacation, of God’s appoint- 
ment, when the toiler can rest and be re- 
ereated in body for the work of the coming 
week; and, if he only will, be re-created in 
spirit, as he ponders the love messages of 
his Father and dwells in loving wonder, 
either in the quiet of home, or with others 
like minded in the House of. Prayer—on 
Redemption’s Wondrous Story, and realizes 
himself not merely a son of toil but a son 
of God. 

The Sabbath is the great re-creator, of 
body and of spirit. Without it men and 
nations decay. By its careful preservation 
and its highest use both men and nations 


rise to the best in individual and national 
life. 


MIXED MARRIAGES. 
By Rev. W. G. HANNA. 


In travelling through Hastern and New 
Ontario 1 have been greatly surprised at 
the large number of mixed marriages be- 
tween Presbyterians and Roman Catholies. 
This means Roman Catholic homes or dis- 
rupted homes in the future. 

After careful inquiry I find it is owing 
largely to lack of parental training. Par- 
ents do not teach their children the essen- 
tial and vital difference between Protest- 
antism and Romanism. Perhaps parents 
are not altogether to blame, for our Church 
has not provided any suitable manual of 
instruction on this subject. 

For some time I have been searching for 
a suitable manual and have at last found 
it, viz.—‘‘Protestant Catechism,” or “Popery 
Refuted and Protestantism Established”— 
by Richard D. Blakeney, L.L.D., D.D.,— 
Edinburgh. The Hope Trust, 31 Moray 
Place. London, The Protestant Reforma- 
tion Society, The Protestant Alliance, 430 
Strand, W. C., 1911 Price Three pence.* 

“Rev. Prof. Orr, late of U. F. College, 
Glasgow, so well and widely known, and 
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recently deceased, has sometimes used it as 
a manual for Bible Class work. 

“If we are spending thousands of dollars 
to instruct French Romanists and _ give 
them that which the Church of Rome does 
not give them, the Word of God in their 
own tongue, surely we should do something 
to instruct our own people in the vital 
differences between the teachings of Pro- 
testantism and those of the Church of Rome. 

(* Our Home Mission Office, Toronto, is 
getfing some copies of this pamphlet. Ed.) 


HOME MISSIONS IN NEW ONTARIO. 
By Rey. J. D. Byrnes, B.D., Dist. Supt. 


The recent adjustment of the boundary 
fines gives Ontario an area of 407,263 
square miles. Geographically the province 
is usually divided into Old and New On- 
tario, New Ontario containing about 88 per 
cent. of the total area. 

This larger part, which for years was 
considered a barren waste separating the 
Kast from the West, is now rapidly coming 
to its own and in 1913 led all the provinces 
in timber cut and mineral productions. Its 
copper and nickle, silver and gold are 
chains holding our country together until 
the cultivation of New Ontario’s clay belts 
and the development of its hydro-electric 
power will forever unite Eastern civiliza- 
tion with Western progress. 


In reviewing the work we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that 1913 has been a ban- 
ner year in church work. True, we have 
been hampered by “tight money’’ and here 
and there have suffered by removals, yet 
permanent progress has been made. 

In fact throughout the whole country 
there are signs of a stronger attachment to 
the church and a greater confidence in the 
administration of its Home Mission Board. 
Despite the hard year, five new churches 
and three manses have been completed, 
while three others are in process of cons- 
truction. 


During the year the District Superinten- 
dent endeavoured to keep in close touch 
with every department of the Church’s 
work. This was done by visiting the 
fields, by correspondence with moderators, 
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managers, and missionaries, together with 
the monthly reports received from the men 
labouring within the bounds. 

Finding it impossible to visit every field, 
and believing that the personal touch 
counts most in missionary work, confer- 
ences were held at certain centres. The 
Presbytery Conveners and the ministers in 
these respective localities were asked to 
meet with the Superintendent and mission- 
aries for the purpose of considering ways 
and means for effectively carrying on the 
work. 

At these informal round table conferen- 
ces, we discussed with cach missionary the 
problems of his particular field, such as or- 
ganization, carrying on of the Sunday 
School department, the need of temperance 
and moral reform, together with any other 
phase of our regular home mission or 
church work. In this way both the mis- 
sionary and the friends on his field were 
encouraged and made to feel that they had 
a real part to play in our Church’s great 
plan of laying the nation’s foundations 
upon the rock of righteousness. 


Co-Operation. 


We have been honestly grappling with 
the question of overlapping, a sin that is 
more pronounced among our Augmented 
charges than missionary sections, for so 
far as New Ontario is concerned, we may 
safely say that on at least seventy per 
cent. of the mission fields there is absolutely 
no overlapping. 

Co-operating committees met in the three 
northern Presbyteries with splendid results. 
In North Bay the Rev. C. W. Watch, pres- 
ident of the Toronto Methodist Conference, 


and your District Superintendent spent 
three days visiting the Orrville-Ros- 
seau. sections, where we endeavoured, 
and with some _ success, to make 


Methodists out of Highland Scotch Pres- 
byterians, and Presbyterians out of German 
and Icelandic Methodists. The agreement 
entered into was to cover a period of one 
year, when the whole matter will again 
come up for review. 

In another district we alternate services 
with the Methodist friends and having sold 
our building in Carling Township, the Pres- 
byterian organ was taken into the Ebenezer 
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Methodist church and so far the arrange. 
ment is proving quite harmonious. 

In the eastern part of the Presbytery of 
Algoma, in what will likely constitute the 
new Presbytery of Sudbury, there are five 
fields worked exclusively by us and five by 
the Methodist brethren. That is, there are 
ten fields including their associate stations 
in the Sudbury district where overlapping 
has been completely eliminated. In Temis- 
kaming there are only two or three places 


where we overlap. 
Consolidation. 


For some time we have been endeavour- 
ing to consolidate our work, particularly 
in the older and more sparsely settled parts 
of the Northland. For example, in the 
Presbytery of North Bay we, this year, com- 
bined Sundridge and South River fields 
(seven appointments), also Magnetewan 
and Dunchurch fields (nine appointments), 
and placed an ordained man in charge of 
each group, the missionary to give the best 
possible service during the winter and in 
the summer to have the assistance of a 
student. 

So far this plan is working beyond our 
expectations. Indeed where six months ago 
we looked for an augmented charge we are 
now hoping in the near future to have a 
self supporting congregation. In a word, 
the consolidation of our work in New On- 
tario alone will mean a saving of about 
$2,500, and in so doing we have strengthen- 
ed rather than weakened the position of 
our church. 


RUTHENIANS IN MANITOBA. 
By Rev. S. C. Murray, D.D., Dist. Suppr. 


Of the ministers received from the In- 
dependent Greek Church last Assembly, ten 
serve within the Synod of Manitoba—at 
Fort William, Winnipeg, Teulon, Portage ia 
Prairie, Brandon, Rossburn and the Sifton- 
Ethelbert district. 

These people frequently have been refer- 
red to in Synod and General Assembly as 
crushed and spiritually dwarfed by ‘the 
oppressions of a non-Protestant and intole- 
rant church in their home land—a people 
intellectually stunted by scanty education— 
a people politically corruptible, and whose 
presence in our country was liable to be- 
come a national menace. 
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Whatever truth there may be in these 
statements which have been made the basis 
of appeal for sympathy and support, let us 
understand at once that they by no means 
express the whole truth, nor even the most 
important phase of it. The best reasons for 
aiming at the moral and intellectual uplift 
of these people is not because of their limi- 
tations and weakness but because of their 
splendid capacity and great strength. 

The Ruthenians are a strong, virile, pro- 
lific race. They are manifesting an indus- 
trial courage that puts to shame many of 
our Canadians. Located on lands shunned 
by others, they are redeeming to product- 
iveness vast areas that Canadians would 
not touch. Upon these lands they are 
making good, though the path of progress 
is slow and painful. 

We find them too, in the place of toil in 
all our commercial centres—an aggressive 
people showing keen business instinct, ra- 
pidly entering the various departments of 
business and commercial enterprise. Civil 
liberty and industrial opportunity have 
awakened new ambitions, and have created 
intellectual and _ religious unrest. They 
have cut the bridges behind them. 


While they dread the thought of assimil- 
ation,—have even agitators clamouring for 
a Canadian Ruthenian nationalism,—yet 
they are exceedingly susceptible to the 
influence of a better social environment and 
are rapidly acquiring Canadian customs. 

This is the plastic period in their history. 
In another quarter of a century they will 
re-set. It is for the Presbyterian rather 
than any other Protestant church to deter- 
mine the future intellectual and moral 
complexion of this important element in 
Western Canadian life. 

These Ruthenian colonies present the 
finest opportunity for an aggressive mission- 
ary policy in the Province of Manitoba. 
An adequate policy will be expensive. It 
must be strongly educational and as tho- 
roughly evangelical. The work at Teulon 
under Dr. Hunter is progressing. In the 
Sifton-Ethelbert district, the Catholic 
Church is putting forth strenuous efforts to 
dominate the religious life of the whole 
territory. 
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SOUTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. 


By Rev. PETER STRANG, D.D., Dist. Supt. 


Saskatchewan became .a province in Sep- 
tember 1905. It extends from the Interna- 
tional boundary for 760 miles north to 
latitude 60 degrees. Its width at the south 
end is 393 miles and at the north end 277 
miles. 

It is the central of the three great prairie 
provinces of Canada. It is as large as 
France and twice as large as the British 
Isles. It contains 151,900,000 acres, of 
which 66,600,000 acres are surveyed and 
14,118,780 acres are under cultivation. 

The grain production of the province last 
year was 243,513,384 bushels, of which 94,- 
900,000 bushels were grown in Southern 
Saskatchewan. Hight years ago the prov- 
ince produced 63,013,850 bushels, or only a 
little more than one fourth of its present 
production. Last year, we had 5,500 miles 
of railway. Hight years ago we had only 
1,750 miles. We have built at the rate of 
ten miles of railway lines, every week 
summer and winter, for the seven years. 

Last year we had 3,200 public schools. 
Hight years ago our public schools num- 
bered but 900. We have erected, at the rate 
of, six schools a week every week, or one 
every day, for the seven years. The popu- 
lation of the province is now more than 
half a million. Hight years ago it was 
257,763. 


Have the churches been alive to their 
responsibilities and opportunities in the 
midst of all this expansion? Have they 
been following up the incoming thousands 
with the gospel of salvation? Have they 
been planting a church wherever there is 
a settlement of people? Have they been 
establishing a Sunday School wherever 
there is a public school? 

According to the census of 1911, almost 
one fifth of the population of the province 
was Presbyterian. Have we been doing our 
share of the work? The population has 
doubled during the past eight years. Have 
we doubled our congregations and our Sun- 
day Schools? 

Kight years azo, there were in our terri- 
tory nine self supporting charges. There 
are now twenty-seven—three times as many. 
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There were then six augmented charges. 
There are now sixteen—more than twice as 
many, and there were 34 mission fields. 
There are now 99,—almost three times as 
many. Hight years ago there were fifty- 
one Sunday Schools. There are now two 
hundred and eighty—more than five times 
as Many. 

These figures seem to indicate that we 
are better abreast of our work now than 
we were eight years ago, but they do not 
prove that we are doing our share to give 
every community the opportunity of attend- 
ing a place of worship every Sunday and 
to place a Sunday School within reach of 
every public school scholar. In our terri- 
tory there are some settlements without 
church services, and some public school 
districts without Sunday Schools. 


On the 18th day of June of last year, we 
outfitted in Alameda, in order to visit the 
rural mission fields that we did not reach 
the summer before. We drove westward 
across the south end of the province, in a 
zig-zag course between townships one and 
eleven. It is 340 miles in a straight line. 
In that distance we travelled 1,000 miles. 

We then went north fifty-nine miles to 
Maple Creek, crossed over the main line of 
the C.P.R. and proceeded sixty-five miles in 
the same direction to the South Saskatche- 
wan River, then eastward to Success, visit- 
ing the mission fields on the south side of 
the river, then southward to Webb and 
again eastward to Chaplin, which we reach- 
ed on August 26th. We visited during this 
trip thirty-four mission fields. 


In addition to visiting mission fields 
already established, we were prospecting 
for English-speaking Saxon _ settlements, 
where there are no missionaries of any 
church. We discovered room for a dozen 
more men, and if we had them, we would, 
with the work now being done by the Me- 
thodists and Anglicans, have our territory 
so supplied with missionaries that all Eng- 
lish-speaking Saxon communities, now in 
existence, would be able to get to church 
services of some church, every Sunday, if 
they put forth a little effort. : 

The non-Anglo-Saxon communities are 
chiefly French, German, Russian, Swedish, 
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Norwegian and Roumanian. There are 
seven or eight French settlements. The 
Roman Catholic priests are busy amongst 
them. The Norwegians and Swedes are 
mostly Lutherans. The Germans are divi- 
ded among the Mennonites, Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans. Where the Lutherans are 
grouped in settlements, they are visited 
monthly, and sometimes oftener by their 
ministers who preach to them in their own 
languages. They have churches in a num- 
ber of places. 

Thirty-three of our ninety-nine mission 
fields were vacant for the winter. The re- 
maining sixty-six were ‘supplied by fifty- 
seven men. Seventeen of these were grouped 
and supplied by eight men. In the twenty- 
seven self-supporting charges, sixteen aug- 
mented charges and ninety-nine mission 
fields, there are 360 preaching places and 
in these there were 280 Sunday schools in 
operation last summer. 


The battle for the Sabbath as a day of 
rest and worship stiil goes on. Two forces 
are attacking it, the pleasure-loving people, 
who wish to devote the day to golf, base 
ball, lawn-tennis, auto-driving and other 
amusements, and the people, whose chiet 
end is gain, who wish to buy and sell and 
work seven days in the week. We = are 
going to win out in the struggle if we 


keep on. Sunday cutting and threshing 
were not common last fall. We heard of it 
being carried on in four places. We did 


not see any of it. 

Some of our ministers and missionaries 
and laymen are deserving of ‘great credit 
for the courageous stand they have taken 
on this question of Sabbath observance. We 
are firmly of opinion that an example 
should be made of some of the open and 
persistent violators of the Lord’s Day Act. 
One conviction would put a stop to most 
of the Sunday cutting and threshing in the 
province if wide publicity were given to the 
decision. 


Our church started a Ruthenian mission 
in September of last year in the east end 
of the city of Regina, where there are 3,090 
non-Anglo-Saxons, of whom 1,699 are Ger- 
mans, 352 Roumanians, 259 Servians, 253 
Ruthenians, 105 Hungarians, 102 Jews, 121 
Poles, 112 Russians and 34 Bohemians. 
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D. D. Perch was placed in charge of our 
work there. He had taught school for a 
number of years in the United States and 
Canada. He speaks Ruthenian and Ger- 
man and is acquiring the Servian dialect. 
He has gathered a small congregation to- 
'zether, to which he preaches weekly. He 
has also started a Sunday School among 
the children. The Knox Church W.H.M:S. 
furnished them with an organ. Mr. Perch 
has made a good start but his work will 
be necessarily slow and difficult. There are 
640 families in all in Regina, of which 283 
are Roman Catholic, 81 Lutheran, 69 Rou- 
manian and 21 Jewish. 


In the city of Moosejaw there are 850 
Ruthenians, 500 Chinamen, 150 Japs, 50 
50 Poles, 150 Swedes, 250 Nor- 
wegians and 350 Germans. 

The Ruthenians desire services and we 
should establish a mission among them as 
soon as possible. A few services were con- 
ducted among them last fall in St. Paul’s 
Church on South Hill by a visiting Ruthe- 
nian minister. They gathered for worship 
at seven o’clock on Sunday mornings, and 
so they did not interfere with, the other 
regular services. 

Moose Jaw College, a new residential 
college for boys which is owned by our 
church and administered by the Synod of 
Saskatchewan, was opened for the admis- 
sion of pupils last September. The build- 
ing has accommodation for 100 pupils and 
it promises ere long to be full to over- 
flowing. It will be one of the educational 
forces for the development of a _ higher 
manhood in our country. 


Special attention is asked fo these ar- 
ticles from Home Mission Superintendents, 
on pages 339-344, on Northern Ontario, and 
Southern and Northern Saskatchewan. Note 
these points;—The greatness of our heri- 
tage to keep in trust for God;—the vast 
increase in grain production in Sask.;— 
the remarkable part the foreigner has 
played in the development of our country; 
the progress of our Church and her work 
in all these districts;—and the success of 
co-operation in Home Missions and the ex- 
tent to which overlapping has been elim- 
inated in such a wide territory—Hd. 
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NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. 


By Rev. Corin R. Youne, Dist. Suvry 


For Presbyterians in Canada the year 
1913 will always be a memorable one. The 
great pilgrimage of the working forces o1 
the Church, the Congress at Toronto, for 
counsel and inspiration, was unique in Pres- 
byterian history. And already the results 
are clearly seen although the time has not 
yet come to form estimates. On every hand 
lives have been quickened into a consecra- 
ted activity perhaps never before seen in 
the land. 

Northern Saskatchewan has felt’ the 
power of this new life and as a result pro- 
ress is reported along all lines, and in 
some departments advancement is shown to 
an unusual degree. 

During the year I have become very 
much better acquainted with my field of 
labour and feel better qualified to speak 
of the varied needs of this large district, 
and of the work the church is doing or 
failing to overtake. 


The Rural Froblem. 


Saskatchewan is essentially an agricult- 
ural province and will be for many years 
to come if she fulfils her destiny. Perhaps 
more than any other place in Canada is 
the rural problem the problem of all the 
people. In parliament, in the educational 
association, in church courts and in the 
gatherings of the people themselves this 
question has a foremost place. The agri- 
cultural colleges are rendering great service 
not only in solving the problems of the soil 
but also in helping to make country life 
more attractive. 

And here is undoubtedly to be found an 
important part of the Church’s work. It 
ought to be the function of the Church to 
widen and deepen the social life of lonely 
communities that have so few advantages 
in any direction. To provide healthful re- 
creation, to make possible the cultivation of 
the intellectual life and to quicken every 
spiritual faculty is clearly the Church’s 
task. This can only be done through intel- 
ligent leadership. These leaders must be 
in entire sympathy with the life of the 
country people and able to take an intelli- 
gent interest in all their affairs. 
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Co-Operation. 


The whole of the northern district of 
Saskatchewan has now been carefully con- 
sidered with the representatives of fhe Me- 
thodist Church and agreements have been 
reached which are likely to overcome all 


serious overlapping. When these latest 
proposals go into effect only six of the 
smaller places are occupied by the two 


denominations and two of these are still 
under consideration. 

Co-operation may be still a vexing and 
anxious question, but it has done a very 
great deal more than was at first anticip- 
ated to overcome the unseemly antagonism 
and rivalry in the smaller communities. 

It is true that it seems to have worked 


hardship in some instances, yet on the 
whole it is gaining in favour and the 
smaller communities are beginning to 


understand that if the great Home Mission 
of this land is to be overtaken, two Christ- 
ian denominations must not contest the 
ground where one will serve all the require- 
ments. 


The Budget. 


The Budget campaigns carried on by the 
Board of Finance are having excellent 
results. Congregations are now much 
better informed in regard to all missionary 
and benevolent enterprises. The idea of 
one appeal is gaining in favour, and to this 
appeal the people are responding with 
greater interest and generosity. 


Work among Foreigners. 


The number of people of foreign speecl 
is increasing rapidly throughout the prov- 
ince and especially in the northern district 
of Saskatchewan. 

The whole of Canada is under a tremen- 
dous obligation to these people for the 
large contribution they are making to the 
industrial development of the country. 
These men are building railroads, digging 
ditches and doing most of the hard 
manual labour from which most Can- 
adians turn. Without the help of the for- 
eigner the _ history of the marvelous 
development of the last fifteen years in 
Canada could never have been recorded. 
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On the ground of gratitude if on no other 


ground, missions among these _ people 
should appeal to Canadians in a peculiar 
way. 

And from a national standpoint no 


greater obligation has been laid upon the 
Christian church in this land than the 
Christian education of those speaking a 
foreign tongue. The clear duty of Christ- 
jans and the sure evidence of the Christ 
like spirit is to give freely of the best to 
those who have not. God is surely demand- 
ing of Canadians that they teach the Truth 
to those in their land who Know it not, that 
they might find the place of spiritual free- 
dom. 

From experience already gained it would 
seem to be well established that if thls 
teaching is to be done effectively it must 
be done by British born. Much credit and 
great gratitude is due to those who have 
come from other lands and served in min- 
istering to the spiritual needs of these 
people. Still it is evident if they are to 
become Christian citizens of the British 
Canadian type they must be trained in 
these ideals by those born and bred to these 
traditions and ideals. 

Surely it is not too much to expect that 


the young men and women of the Canadian - 


Church, in loyal devotion to Jesus Christ 
and in patriotic service to their country, 
should give themselves to this great mis- 
Sionary enterprise. 


It is now planned that in each of the 
Presbyteries of this district someone _ be- 
sides the minister or missionary shall 
make an appeal in every congregation and 
mission field. It is hoped that by this 
means every congregation will be informed 
of the whole work the Church is doing and 
all the people will be educated in the true 
idea of Christian stewardship. 


The Church and Manse Fund. 


No Church Fund has played a more im- 
yportant part than the Church and Manse 
Fund in the development of the religious 
life of “The West.” The new and strug- 
gling community has been encouraged and 
helped to secure a place of worship, and 
hundreds of missionaries would have suf- 
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fered much greater hardship had it not 
been possible with assistance from this 
Fund to have built a very modest manse. 
The very large place filled by this Fund has 
been realized the past year when with 
treasury depleted it has not been able to 
come to the help of congregations in great 
need of churches and manses. 

On the other hand many congregations 
have failed to appreciate the splendid ser- 
vice rendered by this Fund. They have not 
taken seriously the obligation taken upon 
themselves when the loan was made and 
have made little effort to return the pay- 
ments regularly. Too frequently the Fund 
has been looked upon as a charitable institu- 
tion and the business side has been almost 
lost sight of. However, during the past 
year many of these congregations have 
been visited, with the result that all have 
promised at least the interest and a goodly 
number will meet the payments as well. 


In making a general survey of the year 
it is very gratifying to see progress on all 
sides. In all three Presbyteries the con- 
tributions for all purposes are ‘greatly in 
excess of any other year. Especially is 
this true in the Presbytery of Battleford, 
where the contributions for congregational 
purposes increased this last year by 120 
per cent. and the aggregate contribution 
was fully 90 per cent. greater than in 1912. 

The Sunday School work has been greatly 
extended along all lines and attendance 
has increased over 100 per cent. The most 
gratifying fact of all, however, is that a 
much larger number than ever before have 
united with the Church on profession of 
faith, one Presbytery reporting an increase 
in this regard of 120 per cent. On every 
hand there is cause for great ‘gratitude to 
God for willingness and strength on the 
part of the church to do these things. 


NOTE.—A careful reading of these pre- 
ceeding six pages of the Record, will give 
everyone a new ideal of the work of our 
Church,—the work done and the work to 
do. It will 'give a new idea of the success 
and the efficient and economical manage- 
ment of that work. It will give a new sti- 
mulus to the undertaking of that work more 
zealously and effectively.—Ed. 


Our Foreign Missions 


INTERCESSORS WANTED. 
RrEv. W. A. Witson, D.D., INporE. 


May I venture to ask people who bring 
things to pass by their prayers to join in 
asking that the funds needed for the 
Theological Seminary at Indore may he 
soon provided? 

The need has been fully and definitely 
laid before our Church. We are grateful 
for the measure in which a response has 
been ‘given. About $5,000, in promise and 
contribution, have been received. We are 
persuaded that the work of training a 
native ministry is in line with God’s pur- 
poses, and that it is right to seek His help 
in getting the necessary buildings for 
carrying on the work. 

In the present stage of missions in India 
there is no work of greater importance 
than that of preparing suitable men for the 
gospel ministry. This is being increasingly 
recognized, and in the last ten years or so, 
the number of Theological institutions in 
India has doubled, and yet a clamant need 
for trained preachers in all sections of the 
country remains. In our own field in 
Central India it is 'greater than ever, for 
the urgency and opportunities are ever 
increasing. 

This year one of the native teachers in 
the Seminary has had the work of a new 
outstation entrusted to him in addition to 
his regular duties. The pastor of the 
Indore congregation has been relieved of 
his charge for a few months that he may 
give his services to a needy part of the 
field, leaving the congregation to be cared 
for by the elders. 

The Foreign Mission Board has sanction- 
ed the raising of $25,000 for the buildings, 
including a residence for the missionary in 
charge, and hostels for the students, and 
houses for Indian teachers. The under- 
standing in regard to the Budget forbids the 
canvassing of congregations. But the way is 
open for those who—having done what they 
wish to do for the Budget—are able and 
willing to do more for the Master’s king- 


dom. To these we have been directing our 
expectation. 

We are confident that there is power in 
prayer to move the hearts of God’s ste- 
wards to provide the buildings, and so we 
ask for the help of intercessors that the 
desires of many hearts in this thing may be 
realized. What an inspiration it would be 
to feel that the Seminary home was given 
in answer to prayer. Truly it would be a 
sacred place for the doing of the Father’s 
business. 

As I made my way, just before leaving 
India, to the palace of the young Maharaja, 
my prayer was that God would incline his 
heart to grant a favourable hearing to my 
request for his promise of a site. And the 
promise was given. 

Are we not warranted in cherishing the 
hope that if a number of God’s people join 
in asking for the money still needed for 
erection of the buildings, it will in due 
time be forth coming. Will you join in 
making this one of the objects of your 
intercession? 


(Note.—On another page is an article by 
Dr. Wilson, written for a previous issue 
of the ReEcorp, but omitted in making up 
that issue. It shows the need for the plea 
made above and should be read in connec- 
tion with it. Study also the article on next 


page. “A great movement in India” and it 
impresses, still more deeply, the ‘great 
need.— Ed). 


ASKING AND RECEIVING. 


He asked for strength that he might 
achieve; he was made weak that he might 
obey. 

He asked for health that he might do 
greater things; he was given infirmity that 
he might do better things. 

He asked for riches that he might be 
happy; he was given poverty that he might 
be wise. 

He asked for power that he might have 
the praise of men; he was given weakness 
that he might feel the need of God. 

He asked for all things that he might en- 
joy life; he was given Life that he might 
enjoy all things. 

He has received nothing that he asked 
for, all that he hoped for. His prayer is 
answered. He is most blest.—Ex. 
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A GREAT MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 
LETTER FROM Rev. J. R. Harcourt. 


Kharua (via Mehidpur Ry Stn.), 
Central India, 
20 May, 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 


This is a fine example of a hot day in 
India’s hot season. The temperature is 
only 104 degrees in the shade, but the wind 
is strong, hot and dry. Oh that some ofthe 
good people, who think that the mission- 
aries have a jolly good time of it, would just 
come along and stay for a hot season or 
two. It would give us a kind of “fellow 
feeling” to see them gasp for breath, as a 
hot blast of wind struck their faces, also 
after a copious drink of water to see them 
vainly tryin'g to stanch the little streams, 
that getting beyond their reach, trickle 
down their backs. 


But in spite of this it is glorious to be 
here. Have you ever been in the beginning 
of a great movement? Well if you have, 
you will know what the joys, as well as 
the responsibilities are, of having a hand 
in the beginning of a movement that will 
gain in force and meaning as the days and 
months slip past. 


Fiundreds to day are looking to us to set 
their feet in the right path. This is hard 
enough a task in the case of the old people, 
but with crowds of the little ones looking 
up into your face, one trembles. 

Yet it would be a coward, or a criminal, 
that could leave these little ones to the 
tender mercies of Satan and his crew. 
These little faces haunt you, for to a large 
extent their future lies in your hands. At 
present, your example, your teaching, your 
whole daily life will leave its mark on them 
for all time to come. Our handling of 
these little ones is the making or marring 
of the Christian Church in Malwa. 


What are you driving at, you say. What 
is the meaning of this new movement? 
Where is it? Among what people? 

Well just have patience and I will try 
and tell you. If you will take the map of 
your Central Indian Mission, and find first 
Rutlam, and then Kharua, you will be able 
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to follow more closely all I want to tell you. 

In the early days Dr. J. F. Campbell had 
a very large field to cover in his tours from 
Rutlam, and it was not until about eight or 
nine years ago, when the Nagda Muz:tra 
line of railway was being constructed, that 
he placed a native Christian Ilfelper in 
Alote (a town about twelve miles north of 
Isharua). 

A little later Mr. Anderson bought a 
little site for the mission buildings in 
Alote, and more Helpers were sent in to 
carry on the work. A number were Dap- 
tised and the good work grew apace. 

In 1909 were baptised two cousins, and 
another man, who had twice before backed 
out of taking baptism. These three men 
have been the main spring (humanly speak- 
ing) of all the movement that is to beseen 
to-day. These were low caste people and 
the movement is among their own brothers 
and friends, mainly of the Ballai and Chu- 
mar castes. This work has spread of its 
own accord from brother to brother and 
from friend to friend, until now it is 
spread over a district forty by forty miles, 
and is still spreading. 


After touring through this district in the 
cold season of 1909-10, the need of shepherd- 


ing these scattered Christians, and the 
evident signs of the coming movement, led 


the Mission Council to place a missionary in 
their midst. Kharua instead of Alote was 
chosen as the centre for missionary work. 

I was the lucky man to be sent into this 
district. During the building of the neces- 
sary mission buildings at Kharua there was 
little time for touring, but little runs out 
to a few villages were constantly made. 
This lack, however, did not check the on- 
ward movement. Monday is market day 
in Kharua, and from far and near they 
came to market and took advantage of their 
friends presence to bring them to meet us 
in our home. Hours and hours were ‘spent 
by my wife and I in talking and singing 
the message to them. 

The Ladies’ Council also have sent in 
Miss Goodfellow who has been touring for 
the last two seasons. This last month the 
Indore congregation have lent the services 
of pastor Ellis from their midst to help 
during this hot season. 


Aveust, 1914. 


The helpers (who have been out with 
him) and he have just come in to-day. 
They report a great reception wherever 
they have gone; in fact were called from 
one village to another. In one village 
twenty-four, in another, twenty-five families, 
and in still another half a large village, all 
came to them for teaching, and professed 
that they were Christians. 

The most of them were hard at work in 
the fields all day but would come to the 
tents after 10 p.m., and sit far on into the 
night to learn the Way and the Truth. This 
is only an example of what is 'going on all 
around us. There is the same call “Come 
to our village” to be heard on every side. 


There is no doubt that this movement is 
of the Lord. Yet it is with fear and 
trembling I am _ baptising a number. I 
like to see them tested for two years, or at 
least, until they have brought some of their 
friends to Christ. Then one knows that 
they have “the Power” in them, and that 
the foundations of the Christian community 
is based on the Living Word. Sixty-four 
have so far been baptised this year. 

These, in a few words, are the conditions 
that are facing us. Hundreds there are now, 
and soon there will be thousands of little 
ones to be taught. Pray for us, and pray 
for yourself for you also have your share 
in this great harvest, my dear reader. It 
is a cause common to us all, and I am only 
one of your representatives at the front. 


Just come with me and see these little 
ones. Put on a pair of dark glasses or the 
shining faces will make you blink because 
of the radience from their happy hearts. 
As one of our missionaries (after watching 
a lot of little ones baptised) said, “what 
bright sunny faces, a grand lot to teach.” 

But hold! I have made a mistake. Take 
those glasses off, or you will miss the mean- 
ing of those happy eyes. Their happiness 
is largely due to the fact, that they have 
found in you a friend from whom they ex- 
pect so much. The other day a little boy 
came up to me after all the others had gone 
away and put his hand into mine, giving 
me such a longing look. I will never know 
just what was in that little mind, perhaps. 
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But to me it meant “what are you going 
to do with me?” He felt that in some way, 
he belonged to me and I to him. 

Yes, that is the tie, is it not? One in 
Christ. That means YOU, HE and I, all 
ONE in Christ. So when you are praying, 
dont forget yourself, for that little boy and 
I want you with us. 

Now I must close. The air is cooling off 
and I think we will have a cool night. 
Most of our nights in Malwa are cool even 
in the hottest weather. This is one thing 
to be thankful for at least. But just come 
along and see for yourself. Then we will 
truly have a “fellow feeling” for each other. 
My wife is away at the hills, and our little 
girlies are down with measles. But in 
spite of the quarantine, I am off to the hills. 
to be by the one who does UNDERSTAND 


From Rev. Gillies Eadie, B.A. 


The “Honan Messenger” for March an 
nounced “the opening on March 9th of the 
newly constructed Men’s’ Hospital at 
Changte, with its marvels of operating 
room with shining sterilizer and other ar 
pliances, immaculate, its wards with their 
wealth of white walls, white ceilings, glass 
windows, and polished floors.” It was fit- 
tingly opened with religious services, and 
dedicated to the Service of the King. 

A splendid work in the healing of sick 
bodies and ministering to sick souls was 
carried on in the old Hospital. What ‘ssplen- 
did opportunities in an up-to-date plant with 
improved equipment. In the old cramped 
quarters, the work was too heavy for one 
man. How much more so in the new. Each 
of our four men’s hospitals should have two 
medical men adequately to take care of the 
work. 

While graduates in Medicine are wasting 
many years trying to work up a practice 
in the home land, China is calling to them 
to come and ministerito her desperate needs. 
I can think of no more enticing opening for 
a consecrated young doctor who wishes to 
make life count where it is needed most, 
and to use his god-given talents to the 
fullest extent than that offered in one of 
our hospitals in Honan. And we have but 
one lady physician for all the women oft 
North Honan. 
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THE PREACHER’S POWER IN INDIA. 


By REv. W. A. WILSsoN, D.D. 


(1) The people show a natural disposi- 
tion to listen to religious teachers. From 
time immemorial the guru, or religious 
guide, has had an honoured, place in the 
minds of the Hindus. He is regarded by 
several sects as an incarnation of deity, 
and all cherish a great respect for the man 
who possesses superior knowledge. Thus 
any one with a message of hope or light 
can, anywhere in Indian bazar or village, 
get people to listen to his message with 
serious attention unless by unwise remarks 
or injudicious attacks on their faiths he for- 
feits this advantage. 

(2) India is awakening to new life and 
activity in matters political, social, educa- 
tional, moral and religious, New ideals are 
being accepted. Far-reaching movements 
have begun to affect all classes. India is in 
a state of transition. Great changes have 
already taken place and greater are impend- 
ing. Thought is fermenting, and the outlook 
is clouded, and men feel the need of guid- 
ance. 

Here is an opportunity for the Christian 
leader who is able to take part in moulding 
the national and social as well as the reli- 
gious life of his people in accordance with 
the principles of the Lord Jesus. 

(3) Education is spreading among the 
people and a higher demand is made on the 
teachers of the Christian faith. Some Native 
States have already made education free and 
compulsory. The British Government has 
pledged itself'to provide free primary edu- 
cation as fast as the funds available will 
enable it. This advancing tide of educa- 
tion makes it imperative that mission agents 
be better educated to meet the new condi- 
tions. 

(4) The organized opposition of sects an- 
tagonistic to the Gospel makes it necessary 
that its advocates should be more carefully 
trained. While we do not encourage our 
preachers to be controversialists, we must 
help them that they may be able to give an 
intelligent and reasonable ground for the 
faith they seek to propagate, otherwise they 
will be exposed to the humiliation of de- 
feat before the crowds in the bazar or vil- 
lage street. 

To give tie preacher the power to meet 
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his opponents with an answer, is to give him 
backbone and courage. Not a few shrink 
from the work of publicly proclaiming the 
claims of Christ through feeling the disad- 
vantages of a lack of training. Proper facil- 
ities for preparing themselves for the work 
will greatly encourage young men to come 
forward and offer themselves for the gospel 
ministry. 


(Note-—Some readers of the above will 
remember the appeal of Dr. Wilson during 
the past winter, for help to erect a modest 
college building at Indore. They can under- 
stand from the above something ef the need 
for it.—Ed.) 


MOHAMMEDANS IN HONAN. 
LETTER FROM H. P. S. LUTTRELL, B.A. 


I wrote you not long since of a visit to 
Popi, at the foot of the high, rugged moun- 
tains which bound our plain on the West, 
and where Yuan She Kai has been building 
a beautiful summer home. 

Another thing that interests me in Popi 
is the fact that it has about two hundred 
families of Mohammedans. We have these 
people in many parts of our field, but for 
a small place, Popi has quite a large pro- 
portion. 

On my last visit there, I went to see their 
places of worship and to call on _ their 
‘aheng,’ or mollah. They ‘have two mosques, 
and usually have two ahengs, though just 
at present only one, one of the mosques be- 
ing served by a local man acting as priest. 

They seem to have a mosque for about 
every ‘hundred families, rather than large 
mosques. Those two at Popi are quite near 
to each other, and are similar. The archi- 
tecture is Chinese, there is a courtyard with 
the prayer building opposite the entrance, 
and buildings on both sides of the yard. 

One of these buildings is fitted up as a 
bath-house and the other is a guest-room 
and quarters for the aheng. In the bath- 
house are facilities for ‘heating water, and 
cubicles for the bathers. It seems to be the 
rule to take a sort of shower bath before 
going to prayer in the mosque itself. They 
have vessels that suggest a garden water- 
ing-can with which they spray themselves. 


It was decidedly refreshing to enter the 
prayer room, it was such a contrast to the 
temples that so abound in this country. 


Avaust, 1914. 


with their dirt and idols and tablets and 
incense. Here was a bare room of con- 
siderable size, covered with matting, but 
without seats of any kind. 

Opposite the entrance was a sort of 
chancel with the representation of a closed 
door where the altar would be in a Roman 
Catholic Church. A large coal oil lamp 
hung over the entrance to this chancel-like 
place, and a plainly-built short flight of 
steps leading nowhere was placed against 
the wall from the top of which the Koran 
is read in the original Arabic (and no more 
understood by the faithful than is the Latin 
Gospel in papal lands). 

In this room every Friday at noon, with 
faces towards Mecca, a company of Men 
prostrate themselves before the One and 
only True God and, to outward appearance, 
worship Him in spirit. One was inclined 
for the moment to forget our well-grounded 
objections to Mohammedanism as a system, 
in the joy of the thought that not all of 
China’s millions are idol and tablet wor- 
shippers. They say prayers privately, five 
times a day, and once a week assemble for 
public worship in the House of Prayer. 


We know they have only glimmerings 
of the Truth and refuse to acknowledge 
Jesus as the Christ of God, and we also 
know that theirs is a system that arrests 
rather than stimulates progressive self- 
realization, but it is something that they 
take the spiritual view rather than the 
materialistic, and are monotheists. 

I am told, howevr, by those who know 
these Chinese Mohammedans well, that few 
of them are really faithful to the principles 
of their faith and sincerely endeavour to 
follow the rules of their religion. Like 
their fellow-citizens, they are given to mere 
sham and make-believe, and have many 
clever tricks for covering their departure 


from Mohammedan principles, both of 
prayer, abstinence from wine, pork, and 
such like. In other words, here as else- 


where in Islam, the followers of the Pro- 
phet all too clearly exhibit the  in- 
adequacy for moral transformation of a 
Christless faith. 


It is just their half-truths that make it 
so difficult for us to reach them. Their 
eyes being blinded by the Prophet’s delu- 
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sion, it is hard for them to see the supreme 
excellence of Jesus, or to feel the force of 
his imperative claimsto the homage of man- 
kind. 

These people can tell you any number of 
Old Testament stories, and also have a 
garbled account of some New Testament 
stories. But they have it all with a bias 
and a prejudice. Would that they could be 
brought to understand what God thinks of 
sin and what a wonderful escape from sin 
has been prepared for us in and through 
God in Christ. 


We spent several days preaching on the 
street in Popi and in the evening talking 
to those who came to see us. One meets 
now and then with some who heard the 
Gospel Many years ago, one man I met 
there had heard it twenty years ago and 
knew quite a lot about it, but he had not 
yet come to the point of surrender. There 
are many of these half-persuaded people in 
North Honan. They will be gathered in 
gradually. 

The only man who calls himself a Christ- 
ian in Popi is one such who, long before 
Boxer year, heard and studied at Hsin Chen, 
and was gathered in last year like a piece 
of driftwood, when we went for the first 
time to Popi. 

The harvest in Honan is white, it is true, 
but that means opportunity and needa, rather 
than immediate ingathering. We must still 
be patient and work in faith. 


It is only when you stand day after day 
on the streets of China and look into the 
faces of the masses, and when you come 
into contact with these Mohammedans of 
whom. { have been writing, that you fully 
realize what an immense amount of labour 
must yet be put forth in the religious educa- 
tion and emancipation of China, before the 
task can be considered completed. 

Itis not merely a knowledge of the saving 
Truths of the Gospel that they need, they 
need to be taught what religion is, and 
what it can do for a man. They need fresh 
hope and re-kindled aspiration. The task 
of enlightening the minds and stimulating 
the moral sense of these millions of village 
men and small shop-keepers, most of them 
illiterate, to say nothing at all about the 
women, fairly appalls one as it is faced 
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day after day, so that one is liable to be 
overwhelmed with a feeling of the futility 
of any effort, even the best, unless one is 
firmly seized of two great convictions. 
namely—that it is the Purpose of God 
that these people should have the Gospel 
preached to them, and that this is His 
appointed way for their deliverance from 
ignorance and_ superstition, and further 
that it is the Purpose of God that you are 
to do this work and there is no other place 
for you in the world. 


A CHINESE FEAST. 
Rev. T. A. ARTHURS, B.A., Honan. 


While I write a heavy thunderstorm is 
raging. How welcome it is! At this sea- 
son of the year a rain storm is adequate 
cause for thanksgiving. There were one or 
two storms earlier in the season which so 
refreshed the land as to give the wheat a 
splendid start. Both barley and wheat are 
now in head. Present conditions would in- 


dicate a bumper crop this year, in this 


section, a contrast to some famine years. 

Recently,. 1 was present. at my first 
Chinese feast. When I received the invita- 
tion, along with Mr. Thompson, we were 
told it was to be a foreign feast. Accord- 
ingly, ere the host, who extended the invi- 
tation in person, had left our house, he 
asked if I would loan him a loaf of bread, 
as he had no foreign flour. Very gladly 
was it given, and before many days it re- 
turned to us, for the large share of it fell 
to the lot of Mr. Thompson and myself. 

The feast was in the home of a Mr. 
Kwoa, whom the station arent, able to 
speak a little English, described as “the 
chiefly man” of Taok’ou. He is a young 
man of about twenty-four, with a decided 
taste for things foreign. He dresses in 
foreign style, sleeps in a spring bed with 
mattress, eats from foreign dishes, with 
spoons, knives and forks of like make, and 
endeavors now and then to talk a little 
English, though it seldom gets much be- 
yond “Good day” and similar salutations. 

I should consider him a man of no mean 
ability, but his great wealth makes it 
quite unnecessary for him to work. His 
occupation consists chiefly in attending 
feasts by night, and visiting the station 
twice daily, on the departure and arrival of 
trains, 
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The guests had many interests. 
Yuan (I was told he is a brother of Yuan 
She K’ai) was customs collector for 
Taok’ou; Mr. Hang, station agent, the chief 
of police, the mayor, and others whose 
names and occupation I have forgotten, as 
well as your two humble missionaries—ten 
guests all told. 

Social intercourse forms only avery small 
part of a Chinese feast, consequently while 
food is before the Chinese to be eaten, not 
a word is spoken; Between the courses, 
conversation is not bright, but much time 
is given to contests in which each of the 
two contestants endeavors to make the 
other drunk. In that and eating consisted 
their ideal of “a good time.” 

Another indication of the lack of social 
intercourse is seen in the fact that, the 
feast over, the guests lose little time in 
taking their departure. They have a proverb 
which reads thus. “When the guests have 
departed, the host is at rest.” I supposed 
ten minutes after we left the table the host 
was at rest.” 

And there you have the chief enjoyment, 
and the chief method of spending there 
evenings, eating and drinking. And the sad 
thing is that my year and a half of resi- 
dence here reveals how difficult it is to do 
effectual work among this class of citizen. 
They are self satisfied. They know nothing 
better, and hence, want it not. But this 
Mr. Kwoa’s son is in my class in Sunday 
School, so it may be possible to gain the 
next generation if all of this one cannot 
be won for Christ. 


READ SLOWLY AND THINK. 


Does my life please God? 

Am I enjoying my Christian life? 

Is there any one I can forgive? 

How much time do I spend in prayer? 

Am I trying to bring my friends to 
Christ? 

Is there anything I cannot give up for 
Christ? 

How does my life look to those who are 
not Christians? 

Is the world being made better or worse 
by my living in it? 

Have I ever tried giving one-tenth of my 
income to the Lord? 


Am I doing anything I would condemn 
in others?—Canadian Churchman. 


AuGust, 1914. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
Into Mission Work in Honan. 


A very interesting glimpse into the work 
of this, our largest mission, with some eight 
millions, nearly the population of Canada, 
is given in the following extract from the 
Minutes of Honan Presbytery, consisting of 
our Canadian missionaries. The Chinese, 
the Chang-wei-hwai Presbytery, consisting 
of native pastors and elders, with the mis- 
sionaries associated with them. The Honan 
Presbytery is the parent and guide, but is 
in this way training the Native Church to 
walk alone. 


The Committee preparing a_ resolution 
upon the observance of the Lord’g Day re- 
ported submiiting the following recommen- 


dations, which were considered seriatim 
and adopted as follows— 

“We would” respectfully recommend 
that: — 


1. All our church-members and adherents 
should receive more accurate instruction re- 
garding the fundamental importance ol the 
Lord’s Day. 


2. The following programme be offered as 
an aid to all Christians in the observance 
of the day, 

(1) Regular attendance at places of wor- 
ship on the Lord’s Day. 

(2) Where there is no regular place of 
meeting the Christians should meet in one 
of their homes for the study of the Bible, 
Catechism and Hymns. 

(3) All Christians who are more fully 
instructed in the Word should spend part 
of the day instructing those who have less 
knowledge, especially women and children. 

(4) The Christians should according to 
their ability witness for Christ before their 
fellow-villagers on the Lord’s Day, and as 
opportunity offers should preach in neigh- 
bouring villages on that day. 

(5) That definite Bible passages be as- 
signed to each Christian, as lessons upon 
which they will be examined on the visit 
of the pastor. These passages might be 
studied on the Lord’s Day. 

(6) A Look-out Committee should be ap- 
pointed at each outstation to inquire into 
causes of non-observance of the Lord’s Day. 

(7) Sunday Schools should be organized 
wherever possible and all Christians should 
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be encouraged to follow the lessons and 
daily readings assigned by the International 
Sunday School Union, and to use such helps 
as are published by the Union. 


3. No catechumen ghall be baptized who 
does not habitually observe the Lord’s Day. 

4, While recognizing that there are Christ- 
ians who are prevented from attending a 
place of worship through isolation, or by 
employment under heathen masters, yet we 
recommend that those who habitually dis- 
regard the Lord’s Day be disciplined, the 
form of discipline being left to the Chang- 
wei-hwai Presbytery for decision. 


We would also take this opportunity to 
urge that all Christians should be more 
fully instructed and exhorted in regard to 
the importance and practice of daily wor- 
ship in the home. To this end we would 
recommend as a helpful aid to beginners the 
more frequent use of the tract,—“Chia Yung 
Tao Kao” (Prayers for use in the Home). 

It was moved by Mr. Bruce, seconded by 
Mr. Ross and carried, that Messrs. Grant and 
Mitchell be a Committee to translate these 
recommendations for transmission to the 
Chang-wei-hwai Presbytery. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. 


Our Honan missionaries are sometimes 
greatly troubled with the Seventh Day 
Adventists. The Chinese Recorder speaks 
of them as follows:— 

We regret to feel it necessary to men- 
tion disparagingly any body of people 
working in China, but our attention has 
been called to certain features of the 
work of the Seventh Day Adventists in a 
way that forbids us passing it by. Zeal in 
advocating denominational beliefs can be 
understood; the error contained therein, 
also, can be offset by special instruction on 
the part of those affected. 

But this Society seems to have adopted 
methods which not only show intention to 
ignore the rights of other Missions, but are 
marked by acts of unfair dealing which in 
some instances are said to be of a character 
opposed to the principles which should gov- 
ern Christian conduct. How work carried 
on through such methods can result in good 
for the Chinese we do not see. 


Young People’s Societies 


OUR SOCIAL LIFE FOR CHRIST. 
Y. P. S. Topic for 16th August. 
By Rev. J. C. ROBERTSON, B.D., TORONTO. 


(Luke 24 13-35, Catechism, Q. 33.) 


The central word of our subject is life. 
Life consists of relationship or, as Graham 
Taylor pointedly expresses it, “Life is Re- 
lationship.” History is just the story of the 
working out of the inter-relations of human 
beings. 

The Scriptural statement that “No man 
liveth unto himself’ was never truer than 
to-day, for we have now entered upon a new 
and still more complex era in human re- 
lationships. These relations are many and 
varied, and deal with every side of life, 
commercial, political, religious and social. 

Our theme s limited to the “Social,” Our 
social lifeis justthat partof these relations 
which has to do with our leisure time, our 
recreation activities our relations with 
others in friendly fellowship and happy 
neghborship. 

Workers in Young People’s Societies are 
apt to limit the term “Social” to the special 
meeting set apart for the lighter activities 
of the society, the evening spent in games 
and social fraternity. 

This narrowing of the idea has the same 
injurious effect as the limiting of our idea 
of religion to the church building and Sun- 
day,—the place and time of its formal ex- 
pression. 

The thought of our social life, therefore, 
must not be limited to any particular time 
or place, but must be understood to permeate 
the whole round of our relationships to 
others in social and fraternal ways. The 
young woman who willingly passes cake, 
and earnestly seeks to make the “social 
evening” a success, but who the following 
morning has forgotten all about it, and fails 
to recognize the stranger on the street or 
in the shop, has missed the true thought 
of the Topic. 

In the New Testament the Church is 
spoken of as a family. The family is a 
social unit and it is bound together by love. 


“Love,” however, as Henry S. Curtis, author 
of “Play and Recreation,” has expressed it, 
“must begin in acquaintance, and acquaint- 
ance broaden into friendship, and friendship 
deepen into fellowship.” 

People must, therefore, meet together in 
a social way, if there is to be mutual trust 
and interest. It is the lack of a true ac- 
quaintance that divides nations and peoples. 
As they get to know each other the causes 
of mistrust disappear. 

In this new civilization of ours there are 
many things to divide us; business divides, 
and politics divides, and race and custom 
divide, but our social life may be made a 
great unifier, and a strenuous and persistent 
effort must be put forth to weld together 
our civilization by the proper organization 
of our leisure time in the interests of our 
socal life, and thus too in the interests of 
the nation. 


On the other hand there is grave danger 
in undirected or misdirected leisure life. It 
is just in this leisure tme that many young 
people 'go astray. Jane Adams points out 
in her book. ‘‘The Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets,” that vice is often the love of 
pleasure gone wrong. Where there is no 
proper provision made for the social life of 
young people, they inevitably flock to the 
public commercialized play house. 


If our young people, therefore, are to be 
kept out of places of evil, they must be pro- 
vided with some better place to go. The 
young people of to-day have many outstand- 
ing needs. AMong them are, undoubtedly, the 
need of high and worthy ideals, the need of 
being challenged to a task of service big 
enough to be worth while, but also there 
is the crying need of provision being made 
fora helpful and wholesome social life. This 
demand of youth for fellowship and friend- 
ship is insistent, imperative, and natural, 
and ought to be satisfied. 

Our business instinct has far outrun our 
religious insight in recognizng this demand, 
“The children of this World” have again 
proved themselves ‘‘wiser in their genera- 
tion than children of light.” What tremend- 
ous efforts have been put forth for the sake 
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of gain to supply this demand for the social 
life of the young by commercialized amuse- 
ments. What money has been invested in 
plant and equipment. Theatres, movies, 
dance halls, etc., have sprung into existence 
on every hand, and are usually crowded 
every day, and pay large dividends to their 
promoters. 

Thousands of our young people are using 
these to make their friendships, and through 
them are seeking to satisfy their social 
needs. The conditions of city living, the 
breaking up of the home, the coming in its 
stead of the barren boarding house, add in- 
creasingly to these demands for places of 
social intercourse. 

Here is an opportunity for the Church 
through its Young People’s Society, of the 
highest kind for personal social service. The 
Church should be to multitudes of homeless 
young people in all our towns and cities, a 
Christian social centre, not merely that she 
may entertain, but that she may minister 
to real human needs, as Christ was always 
ready to do, and through the natural lead 
them out into the spiritual. 

Is it to be wondered at if young people 
turn away from the Church and her offer 
of spiritual instruction, which they may not 
fully understand, if she does not minister 
to the social needs which are so clamant in 
their lives. May we not learn a lesson from 
the attitude of the so-called “labor classes” 
to the Church when she failed to be con- 
cerned with their heavy and unjust burdens. 

If the Christian young people of the Church, 
through their organizations, do not frankly 
and fully meet these social needs and, 
through them, “incline to higher paths and 
lead the way,’ ‘thousands of non-Christians 
must turn away to commercialized centres, 
where they are under the constant tempta- 
tion of lowering ideals, and the influence of 
those who lead astray. 

Here is a high call to service; here is a 
grave danger to be met. Will the young 
people of the Church rise to the occasion 
and courageously face their opportunity? 

A survey of rural churches made under 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
in the United States reports that “those or- 
ganizing the social life were found to be 
almost the only ones growing in member- 
ship.” If the young people of the Church 
have to ‘zo outside for their social life, there 
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is a tendency to fall away from the Church 
in higher matterg as well, and to get into 
circles where the social ideals are not as 
high as could be desired. 

In the country where there is often a lack 
of recreation or social intercourse, there is 
a heavy responsibility laid upon the Church 
to supply this need. Should not every live 
society, in addition to the formal “social 
evening,” have at least some room or parlor, 
open every night, where strangers and 
others might have some home comforts pro- 
vided for them? 

Christian young people with all home 
advantages, must be willing to sacrifice some 
of their privileges in order that others not 
so fortunate may be helped by their Chris- 
tian fellowship toareal appreciation of what 
it is to be a Christian. The world is in need 
of nothing so much as Christian young men 
and women who are willing to be big broth- 
ers and big sisters, using the mighty power 
of the social life to introduce others to 
Christ. 

“The art of sociability can be cultivated,” 
says a leader in young people’s work, “and 
it is a service of the King to touch the soul 
of a brother and lift him to a higher plane 
of socal fellowship, to create in connection 
with the church the home atmosphere, and 
a social environment that will direct and 


help, not only the homeless in the city, but 


those who have homes in the technical sense, 
but who still lack that high and helpful at- 
mosphere that ‘is necessary in order to trans- 
form a house into a home. 

No higher or nobler missionary work can 
be undertaken than work of this kind. In 
no field of service can richer reward be ex- 
pected than those that would result from 
hearty effort in this direction.” 

In some places already the problem has 
been fearlessly faced and partially solved, 
and those who are really in earnest may 
learn how it can be done both in the city 
and in the country. 

“The City Church a Community Force,” 
by W. M. Tibbie, and “The Country Church 
a Community Force,” by Dr. Warren Wilson, 
are part of the unified study programme for 
this Fall, and should be taken up in every 
Church and Society. (These books may he 
obtained through the Missionary Education 
Movement, Confederation Life Building, To- 
ronto. 


“LOWLY SERVICE.” 


By Rev. A. MAcGILLIVRAY, D.D., TORONTO. 
Y. P. S. Topics, August 23. 


(John 13 : 1-17, Catechism, Q. 34.) 


Between the big things they would like 
to do and cannot, and the little things that 
they might do and will not, there are many 
doing nothing and so are guilty of the sin 
of unprofitableness . 

In the divine order a work has been as- 
signed to every one. The Creator never 
sends a soul into the world without sending 
his work with him and the tools wherewith 
to do it. It is true that many do not find 
their work, not because it is not awaiting 
them, but because they have not sought it. 
The late Maltbie B. Babcock ieft us a line 
worthy of a place in everyone’s creed. 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 


Shun not the struggle. Face it. “Tis God’s 
gift.” 
The teaching of the Master, who was 


among us as a servant, was explicit and in- 
sistent on this point. His call to disciple- 
ship was strengthened by the personal ap- 
peal—‘‘Come learn of me for [am meek and 
lowly in heart.” “I have been among you 
as one that serveth.” “He that will be chief 
among you must be the servant of all.” 


In the incident of the Gospel passage be- 
fore us, John 13 : 1-17, we have a manitfesta- 
tion of the lowliness of Hisspirit in the per- 
formance of an act for His disciples that 
belonged to the humblest slave in any house- 
hold. The first act of hospitality for the 
weary and travel stained guest was the wash- 
ing of his feet on reaching the house of his 
friend. 

In the upper room every one of the twelve 
must have felt as they sat down to the Pascal 
Feast that a customary task had not been 
performed, but pride and selfishness kept 
everyone back from offering to perform the 
part, or even mentioning that it had been 
overlooked. Christ, whom they delighted to 
call Lord and Master, taught the disciples 
of that day and of all other days the pre- 
ciousness of services, and His lesson—which 
is for all time—will be ‘studied and applied 
by everyone worthy to be called His dis- 
ciple and friend. 
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Such service we will accept because we 
have His spirit. Such service we will regard 
as obligatory if we would fittingly represent 
Him before the world. 

Everyone who has the mind of the Master 
and the desire to follow in His footsteps 
will ask “What can I do to prove that I am 
inspired by His spirit and ready to witness 
for Him in my day and generation?” With 
the resourcefulness born of love and loyalty 
no one will be long without his opportunity. 

Christ has made the path of service exceed- 
ingly plain. The wayfarer—though a child— 
need not err therein. The late Norman Mc- 
Leod said, “What we want is the single eye, 
that we may see what our work is; the 
humility to accept it, however small; the 
faith to do it for God, the perseverance to 
go on till death.” 

In Matthew 10: 42 we have this great pro- 
mise, “Whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only in the name of a disciple verily I say 
unto you he shall in no wise lose his re- 
ward.” 

Christ counts Himself as kin with all His 
people, the little child, the stranger, the 
sick, the hungry, the thirsty. Any services 
rendered toany of them he counts asa proof 
of loyalty to Him. “In as much as ye did 
in unto one of the least of these my brethren 
ye have done it unto me. 


There are Many ways in which a Young 
People’s Society, or an organized class of 
adults or children can render service that 
will be helpful to those for whom the Master 
cares and are therefore precious in His 
sight. Let me particularize some of which 1 
have had knowledge. 

Time and again I have known a class 
under the leadership of the teacher to unite 
in providing a pair of shoes, a jacket, or 
sometimes a whole suit for one of the least 
of Christ’s children. I have known a class 
to senda halfton of coal that the bitterness 
of winter might be less keenly felt. I have 
known a class of young women, most of them 
modest wage earners, unite together and - 
maintain through a whole winter a family 
that had fallen on evil times. 

I know a Young People’s Society that 
habitually for years send on every Thanks- 
giving Day to the sick, the aged and shut 
in, a beautiful offering of flowers. At the 
Christmas time they consult with the dea- 
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coness and pastor and every care is taken 
that all who need will have a well-filled 
basket at the time when everyone is enjoy- 
ing good cheer. 

Tothe sick and theaged they at thesame 
time send some little book, fragrant with 
the spirit and teaching of Him who ‘gave us 
the Christmas Season; “Who though He was 
rich for our sakes became poor that we 
through His poverty might be rich;” and 
one of the memories that abides is that of 
seeing a goodly company of Endeavorers, 
Senior and Junior, on Good Friday morning, 
foregathering at thechurch that they might 
bear an Haster lily, suggestive of the season 
and the resurrection story, and the life ena- 
less and painless, to those called on to suiier 
and nearing the end of the journey. 

The same Society has a standing Commit- 
tee, who every Sabbath evening distribute 
the flowers that beautified God’s House dur- 
ing the day, to the sick and shut in of the 
congregation, and it has still another Com. 
mittee who take thought for those wno are 
denied the privileges of God’s House, and 
at stated times visit them and give a half 
hour service of Scripture reading, song and 
prayer, and so make, by their presence and 
their message, lives less lonely and more 
hopeful. 

These are but a few instances of what is 
being done, and therefore can everywhere 
being done as the opportunity offers. 

Equally precious are the many, “Name 
less unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love’—in which every life that is lived for 
the Master abounds, and in the end the 
greater gain is not for those who receive, 
but for those who give. ‘“‘Give and it ‘shall 
be ‘given unto you, good Measure, pressed 
down, shaken together, heaped up and run- 
ning over.” 

Whittier’s beautiful lines express it in 
another way. 

“And soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given 
The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall 

grow, 
If not on earth, at least in Heaven.” 


The difference between a good teacher, 
and a poor teacher is often simply this; 
one knows what to do and does it; the 
other knows what to do and thinks of 
doing it. 
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WHY AND HOW TO ABOLISH WAR. 


By REv. PRINCIPAL MaAcKAY, D.D., VANCOUVER 


Y. P. S. Topic for August 30th. 
(Is. 65 17-25, Catechism, Q. 35.) 


(1.) Why Abolish War? 


Because the white races have reached a 
stage in their development where the folly 
and futility of war is being realized. 

When life was comparatively simple and 
there were great Masses of men who were 
content to become mere machines in return 
for a little excitement and an assurance of 
food and raiment, it was comparatively easy 
to recruit and maintain large armies. But 
to-day, practically every member of the 
white races has a high estimate of the value 
of the individual and a feeling of the neces- 
sity of a richer and more varied experience 
than army life can offer to realize his pos- 
sibilities. 

The birth rate is steadily falling in all 
parts of the Western World and the care 
and training 'given to the individual is in- 
creasing, with the result that a new value 
is being attached, even to the weakest mem- 
ber of society, and any institution which has 
as its object the wanton slaughter of thou- 
sands of human beings, is bound to be 
sternly challenged as to its right to exist, 
no matter how hoary it may be with age 
and honor. 

Then too modern science has given us 
photography and wireless telegraphy and 
moving pictures so that while our fathers 
learned only of the glorious and heroic side 
of warfare, we have its grisly horror and 
unspeakable brutality brought vividly home 
to us, and sensitive souls everywhere are 
recoiling in loathing and anguish of spirit 
from a thing so ghastly. 

The result of all this is that whatever 
has to do with naval and military service 
is bound to become more and more un- 


popular as time goes on. 


On the other hand, the Oriental race, who 
outnumber us now by one hundred and fifty 
millions, are increasing much more re#idly 
than we are. 

They prefer the arts of peace to those of 
war, but if war is necessary they have 
shown themselves capable of a reckless dar- 
ing and an entire abandon which compares 
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favourably with the best chapters in the 
history of the Western peoples. 

Their life too is so simple and the condi- 
tions under which it must be passed for the 
average man are so strenuous, that the ex- 
citement and variety of the experience of 
life in the army and its assurance of sus- 
tenance and steady employment are bound to 
appeal strongly to untold millions, so that 
standing armies can easily be secured among 
Oriental races; and as standards of living 
are so much lower, they can be fed and 
clothed for a mere fraction of the cost in 
Western lands. 

Then, too, munitions of war can, for the 
game reason, be manufactured at a much 
lower cost than we can make them. 

The result will be, if war must continue, 
that the Oriental races can maintain im- 
mense standing armies with comparative 
ease; whereas the Occidental races will find 
it more and more difficult to do so, and if 
a clash occurs, the Western races must go 
down to sure and terrible defeat. The voice 
of God is saying in the march of events, 
“You—so called Christian nations—must put 
up the sword or perish by it.” 


Why Abolish War? 


Because, even from a selfish standpoint 
war is no longer good business. 

There was a time when war was simply 
robbery on a large scale and the victor took 
the property of the vanquished for his own. 
But that time is past. Norman Angeli has 
shown conclusively in “The Great Illusion,” 
that the victor, under modern conditions, 
suffers almost as much as the vanquished, 
and at best gains nothing commensurate 
with the expenditure of money and life which 
war involves. Nations are so closely related 
in commerce and finance that peace is far 
more profitable under all conditions than 
war, and this is bound, sooner or later, to 
make war impossible. 


But the supreme reason is that it is con- 
trary to the mind of the Master, through 
whose life and death for us, all that we have 
and are have been won. 

The brotherhood of man, one of the fun- 
damental conceptions of Christianity ,is be- 
ing made the slogan of hosts who are out- 
side the ranks of Christianity. Is the Christ- 
jan Church to lag behind Socialism and the 
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labor movement? If not, it must become 
as the voice of the Christ to the whole 
world, declaring that no necessity of our 
earthly life demands war, and that there is 
no worthy virtue which cannot be deve- 
lopedas wellor betterin the common strug- 
izle of all men against sin and for humanity 
in the name of the Risen Son of Man. 

War seems to have been a necessary evil 
in the lower stages of the evolution of the 
face, as were polygamy, and slavery, and 
a dozen other institutions, now forever left 
behind. 

All honor to the warrior heroes. Let them 
never be forgotten. But let us remember 
that the account with war has on its debit 
side a ghastly tale of the ruthless slaughter 
of strong men, and the terrible sufferings 
of innocent women and little children. 


But How Abolish War? 


Tell the truth about it. Honor if you will 
the officers and thefew privates who covered 
themselves with glory by risking all in the 
ranks of war. But don’t forget the heaps 
on heaps of men, fine manly fellows, for 
whom mothers risked their livesin the birth 
hour, for whom they watched and toiled and 
prayed through childhood and youth. For 
what? To see these sons in the zenith 
of their manhood, reared at such a cost of 
anguish and toil and prayer, reduced to 
ghastly, bleeding masses of putrifying flesh 
that must be hurried out of sight, with un- 
told others, in the name of common decency. 

I remember reading aloud to a friend of 
mine Victor Hugo’s account of the charge 
of one of the French cavalry regiments at 
Waterloo. He was a strong, manly young 
fellow, who had imagination enough to fol- 
low and re-live that awful scene, with the 
result that before it was finished he fainted 
and fell from his chair. 

If ever a war was justified it was the re- 
cent Balkan war, but against its gain there 
must be put the starvation of women and old 
people and little children from which many 
parts of the land now suffer, the ghastly rows 
on rows of dead men strewing the fields or 
choking the roadways and watercourses 
after some of the battles, and the impover- 
ishment of thestock of these Balkan peoples 
for all time because of the death of the very 
best of their sons in their prime. 
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I do not advocate a diet of horrors for 
our children, but if we must teach them 
about war, let us tell them the whole truth 
about what it means. 


Then tell the whole truth about what it 
costs to maintain in. times of peace the 
armies and navies which make war possible. 
In every great centre in Europe there are 
crowds on crowds of men, women and little 
children living in hovels unfit for human 
habitation, forever on the verge of starva- 
tion, yet Europe is spending in war prepa- 
rations every year the staggering total of 
five thousand million dollars a year. 

Tell the truth too about what can be ac- 
complished by war in our new age. It can- 
not mean any great financial gain to either 
victor or vanquished, and must mean untold 
waste of money and of human life. 

Let the Christian Church with one voice 
throughout the world declare in unmis- 
takable terms that the first and greatest task 
of statesmanship in our age is the finding 
of ways and means to end the possibility of 
war. 

If the Christian Church were really Christ- 
ian, and knew and taught the mind of the 
Prince of Peace it could do more than any 
other institution to make war impossible. 


But there must be other institutions 
created to take the place of war before its 
spell can be finaliy broken. 

There must be an extension of the scope 
and a clarifying of the meaning of Inter- 
national law, and the friends of peace in 
all lands must use their utmost endeavors 10 
secure the result. Good will and serious 
study is all that is required to provide a 


code of international laws which shall re- 


duce the causes of friction to a minimum and 


make possible the settlement of all disputes. — 


The principle of arbitration must be more 


widely accepted, and whatever jingoes may 


say, we owe to William Jennings Bryan, 
Secretary of State at Washington, and to 
his illustrious chief, President Wilson, a 
deep debt of gratitude for their invitation 
to all the powers to join with the United 
States in a mutual agreement to arbitrate 
all disputes. 

Finally there must be a central governing 
body representing every section of the 
human race, to enforce agreements and le- 
gislate in matters of universal significance. 
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This body must have at its disposal a suffi- 
cient police force to keep in check elements 
in the world’s population who are not yet 
amenable to the appeal of reason. 

All these factors are being perceived by 
leaders in the movement for world peace 
and the world is steadily moving in the 
right direction. 

But the white races must think and act 
quickly if they are to do away with war 
Once the Oriental races become thoroughly 
imbued with militarism, it will be long ages 
before they will see ts futility and folly, and 
during these ages we too must carry this old 
man of the sea on our backs or lose our posi- 
tion of world leadership. But if we act soon 
we can carry the Oriental races with us into 
a “parliament of man,” and “federation of 
the world.” 

And the Christian Church holds the key 
to the situation. As the world becomes more 
Christian, war becomes less and less pos- 
sible. We still talk about it and prepare 
for it with a light heart, only because our 
Christianity has never reached the core of 
our civilization, and while naming the name 
of Christ we are bowing the knee to Mars. 
Let us pray and work and sacrifice for a 
deeper religious life in the whole world and 
war will die. 


TWELVE GREAT VERSES. 
IX THE PLAYER VERSE. 


By Rev. J. E. THompson, B.D., WIARTON. 
Y. P. S. Topic, September 6th. 


(Matt. 21 22, Catechism, Q. 36.) 


It is no surprise that Jesus had much to 
say about prayer. Prayer, like food, is a 
necessity of life, and Jesus would not be 
our Saviour if He could not teach us to 
pray. 

But here—as everywhere in religion— 
Jesus is master. Upon this, as upon all 
themes, He has words of life to speak. It 
is only natural, therefore, that—as He was 
praying in a certain place—when He ceased, 
one of His disciples said to Him, “Lord, 
teach us to pray.” Like them, we need teach- 
ing on this subject, and the best teaching 
is that of Jesus. It is the object of this 
article to present the Master’s teaching con- 
cerning prayer. 

Jesus Christ was a man of prayer. It was 
the atmosphere in which He lived. It was 
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the power by which His ministry was sus- 
tained. Always before or after the chief 
events of His life we find Him engaged in 
prayer. 

His ministry began with prayer. “Jesus, 
having been baptized and praying, the 
heaven was opened.” After the healing of 
the leper and the consequent gathering of 
the multitude, “He withdrew into a desert 
place and there prayed.” Before choosing 
His twelve disciples, “He went out into a 
mountain to pray and continued all night 
in prayer to God.” On the Mount of Trans- 
fizuration it was “as He was praying” that 
the fashion of His countenance was altered. 

For Simon Peter He made supplication 
that his faith fail not. In Gethsemane, at 
midnight, “He fell on His face and prayed” 
that the cup of suffering might pass from 
Him. In the agony of Calvary He asked 
forgiveness for His ignorant tormentors, and 
with His latest breath commended His Spirit 
in prayer to His Father. 

The ministry of Jesus was begun, con- 
tinued and ended in prayer. And if prayer 
was so needful for the Redeemer, it cannot 
be needless for the redeemed. 


According to Christ, it is of vital import- 
ance for prayer how we think of God. Some 
say itdoes not matter what we believe about 
God. It matters much, and,as far as prayer 
is concerned, it matters everything. As you 
think of God so will your prayer be. 

The one who says, “There is no God” can- 
not pray. The one to whom God is the un- 
known power behind the universe finds 
prayer difficult. He may build his altar to 
the unknown God and in life’s extremities 
stretch “lame hands of faith’ toward Him, 
but he cannot pray with confidence. The 
one who believes that God is, but that no- 
thing is wrought by prayer, may repeat a 
prayer, but cannot pray; whereas the one 
to whom God is “Our Father’—who provides 
for us and protects us, whose resources of 
power and wisdom and mercy are available 
for His creatures, will pray always and not 
faint. Andit was Jesus who taught us, when 
we pray, to say “Our Father.” 

But the concern of many is not what to 
believe about God, but what to ask of Him, 
what to include in their prayers and what 
to omit from them. So grave is this diffi- 
culty that many people hesitate to pray at 
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all. There is only one remedy for this diffi- 
culty and that is a deeper insight into the 
meaning of God’s Fatherhood, and the nearer 
we come to Christ’s conception of that 
Fatherhood, the nearer will our prayers 
approach His, both in spirit and content. 


While a true conception of God is the 
primary condition of fruitful prayer, there 
are other conditions which must be observed. 
One of these is importunity, as taught in 
the parable of the unjust judge. The mean- 
ing of this parable is not that God 
may be wearied by this means into com- 
pliance with our request, but that if a man 
really desires anything of God he will ask 
till he receives and seek till he finds and 
knock till the door is opened. 

The best commentary on this parable is 
the example of Jesus who “in the days of 
His flesh made supplication with strong cry- 
ing and tears,” and when His request was 
not granted the first time or even the second 
time, He prayed a third time, saying the 
same words. It is the prayer we dare to 
repeat that really expresses our need and so 
prevails with God. 

Moreover, it becomes man in the presence 
of God to have a sense of unworthiness. ‘“l 
am not worthy to be called thy Son.” This 
rather than “God I thank thee I am not as 
other men are,” must ever be the sinner’s 
attitude in prayer. It is as true of prayer 
as of everything Christian that exaltation 
comes through humiiliaton. As Hubbard 
has it, “The way up is down.” 

Besides, Jesus makes it plain that it is 
useless to pray for mercy, rendering none. 
“For if ye torgive not men their trespasses 
neither will your Father in Heaven forgive 
your trespasses.” The person who seeks 
mercy must shew mercy, and the refusal to 
recognize that obligation is fatal to for- 
giveness. According to Christ, the unfor- 
giving remain unforgiven. 


Another essential is faith. “And all things 
whatsoever ye shall askin prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive.” That is, prayer is not a 
blind venture. It is more than a mere ex- 
periment. It implies confidence in God’s 
promises, a belief that He is and that He 
rewards those that seek Him in this way. 
Without faith it is impossible to prevail in 
prayer. 
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The Master adds yet another condition: 
Prayer must be made in His Name. Once 
Jesus said, “Ask and it shall be given you,” 
as if anything might be asked with expecta- 
tion of being granted; but at a later day He 
also said, “If ye shall ask anything of the 
Father, He will give it you in my Name.” 


Do not think, as some havethousght, that 
by concluding a prayer in Christ’s name, it 
is made efficacious. The name of Christ is 
not a magic charm. The meaning is that 
any request in harmony with Christ’s spirit 
may be made with confidence, while any re- 
quest inconsistent with His will need not 
be made at all. 

James and John wished to call down fire 
from Heaven upon certain churlish Sama- 
ritans. Their prayer was sincere, but it 
was impossible. It was not in Christ’s 
name, “Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” 

Perchance, I write to some who have al- 
most ceased to pray because of continual 
disappointment. You have asked and re- 
ceived not; you have sought and found not; 
you have knocked at the door of God’s mercy 
and the door remains shut. It is just pos- 
sible that you have asked amiss. “If ye shall 
ask anything of the Father, He will give 
it you in my name.” 


But Christ does more than teach us how 
to pray, He shows us for whom to pray. 
Our Master was a great Intercessor, accord- 
ing to John 17. He prayed for His disciples 
that they might be kept from evil and sanc- 
tified through the truth. For Simon Peter 
He prayed that his faith fail not. 

Jesus prayed for the children, taking them 
in His arms and invoking God’s blessing 
upon them. And we may be sure they were 
blessed. I need not linger here. Every 
parent who prays at all will remember the 
children, and there is no telling what the 
power of such intercession is. When Monica, 
the mother of Augustine, besought an African 
bishop to help her with her wayward son, 
the wise bishop replied, “Woman, go in 
peace; it cannot be that the child of such 
tears should be lost.” 

Some have learned to pray for themselves 
and those who call them friends, but Christ 
will not allow us to stop there. “Bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you. There is nothing harder 
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than this, and there is no ministry more 
fruitful than this, for by the magic power 
of prayer enemies become friends. Few, 
there are who, when used despitefully, think 
of prayer. It is the last thing we think of. 
It is the first thing Jesus thought of. 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” By His own example He 
has made His precept luminous forever. 


But we must also pray for ourselves, and 
here again the precepts and the example of 
Jesus are instructive. For temporal mercies 
it is right to pray,—for daily bread and for 
deliverance from danger. Besides, in life’s 
extremities prayer is our only refuge. ‘Is 
any among you afflicted? Let him pray.” It 
is what Jesus did. In Gethsemane, at mid- 
night, the Master prayed that the cup of 
suffering might pass from Him, While we 
shall never share His sufferings, we are sure 
to encounter suffering. Sooner or later the 
There is 
no escape from it, but we need not be over- 
come when with us is prayer. “I was often 


driven to my knees,” said Lincoln, “when I 


had nowhere else to go.” And never in vain. 

Moreover, prayer is the only means by 
which to avert temptation. We cannot help 
being tempted, but we need not enter into 
it, and the best safeguard is prayer. “He who 
would be little in temptation, let him be 
much in prayer.” It is the way of all the 
Christian heroes, saints and martyrs. It 
is the way of Jesus, and for us there is no 
other way. “Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation.” 


The question remains, what may we ex- 
pect from prayer? The example of Jesus 
is our best guide here. The Master prayed 
thrice that the cup of suffering might pass 
from Him, but in spite of His prayer, the 
cup did not pass. 

But that is not saying that His prayer 
was not answered. He was given strength 
to accept for Himself the Divine Will. So 
is it with us. We may not always receive 
what we ask, which is itselfa mercy, but we 
are never denied what we need. The loss 
is not restored, but the heart is comforted; 
the cup does not pass, but the soul is 
strengthened, the thornin the flesh remains, 
but God’s ‘grace is sufficient. “Thou hast 
strengthened me with strength in the soul.” 
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WHAT IS A GOOD EDUCATION. 


Y. P. S. Topic for 13th September. 
By Rev. WM. J. Knox, M.A. 


(Heb. 13 : 16-21. Question, 37.) 


The lives of different people give various 
answers to the question, “What is a Good 
Education.” 

The answer of one man’s life would be:— 
“A good education is one that will enable 
me to secure and retain a position, with 
large financial returns.” Another man’s life 
would say: “A good education is one which 
will gain for me an entrance into certain 
social circles.” Still another life would say: 
“A good education is one which will gain 
for me distinction in the world of science, 
art or literature.” And so we might proceed 
through aconsiderable list of definitions, all 
of which would turn upon the point that 
education is something which permits us 
to GET something. 


But however desirable it may be to get 
large financial returns orto move in certain 
circles, or to gain a place of eminence in 
the world of scholarship, “a good educa- 
tion” cannot be defined in terms of getting 
but of giving. 


The word is not in-ducation or ad-duca- 


tion, but e-ducation. There is involved in 
the phrase the idea of the going forth of 
something, the idea of outward movement. 

In defining “a good education” we must 
have in mind two relations: its relation to 
the inner life of the person and its relation 
to the outer world in which the person is 
to live. We must consider the source of 
life in God, with its capacities and powers,— 
and also its aim, its object, its purpose. 

We shall consider thesetwo phases of the 
subject in order. 


To educate a person is so to influence 
him that the total life capacity will be fully 
realized. 

The word educate means “to lead out,” 
to make actual the soul’s complete possibi- 
lity. God created us in his own image, not 
actually, but potentially, with the nucleus 
of a complete personality. It is the func- 
tion of education to realize this divine soul- 
ship in each individual. God has a purpose 
in every created soul. Education saves that 
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purpose from defeat and leads it to fulfil- 
ment. 


This language may be somewhat vague. 
Let us make it more concrete and practi- 
cal. 

A good education will involve the whole 
life—the physical, the mental (including 
the intellectual, the volitional and the emo- 
tional) and the spiritual. The man is com- 
pletely educated,—whose physical organism 
is perfectly nourished and fully developed,— 
whose intellect is wellstored with necessary 
knowledge and is trained to think quickly 
and accurately,—whose will is strong to 
carry into complete action, the intention of 
the heart,—whose emotional nature bathes 
the whole being in love-——whose spirit— 
which infuses and envelopes all else—links 
all to God. 


Much might be said upon each of these five 
elements of the life concerned in a complete 
education, but space will not permit. This 
much however should be said: these are 
not five distinct and unrelated elements, they 
haveaunity intheone personality in which 
they inhere, and such must perform its 
function as a part of a united whole. 

The physical organism is not a thing com- 
plete in itself, it is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and finds its perfection in its power 
to body forth and serve the spiritual purpose 
of the soul. 

The intellect is not a thing in itself. The 
mere scholar is not necessarily a _ truly 
educated mMan—any more than the trained 
athlete. A man’s intellect has attained per- 
fection only in so far as it is the perfect 
instrument of the soul’s purpose. 

The man of strong will, the dogged, de- 
termined, forceful man may drive his true 
life purpose to destruction. A man’s will is 
truly educated only when it works in harm- 
ony with the best that is in him and urges 
to realization every noble purpose of the 
soul. 

The man of strong emotion may allow all 
his other faculties to atrophy and become 
a creature of his passions. Thus the spirit 
will be quenched and never led out truly. 
It is this emotional element when properly 
related and controlled which gives all the 
beauty and sweetness to life. It must there- 
fore never liye untoitself nor die unto itself 
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but must find its true life in ministering, to 
the enrichment of the whole being. 

The spiritual element—that divine in- 
breathing which lightens every man coming 
into this world—that which at once lifts 
man above the brute creation and makes 
him but little lower than God, must of 
course be “led out” to an ever fuller realiza- 
tion. The infinite possibilities of this spiri- 
tual element must be realized else the indi- 
vidual drops back again to death, however 
finely the other elements in his nature have 
been educated. 

A good education thus means the leading 
out or realization of every possibility of the 
life, in harmony with the divine purpose 
breathed into the soul at its creation. 


We have thus far defined education in re- 
lation to the inner life of the person. Let 
us now look out upon that person’s relation 
to his world. 

Although the above definition is complete 
in itself, we must go on to say that the re- 
alization, the embodiment of the soul’s true 
purpose, Must be in terms of his actual sur- 
roundings. The form, the color and the 
nature of this embodiment will be determin- 
ed by his country and his time. The com- 
pletely educated man of our age will not 
present the same external appearance, so 
far as the form of his life is concerned, as 
the completely educated man of another age. 


A good education leads out the life in such 
a way that the individual can enter most 
completely into the lives of those with whom 
he has to doin life; andinlife hehasto do, 
not with any select few, but all whom he can 
in any way ‘serve. It relates a man per- 
fectly to his environment. It permits him to 
give his life to some purpose, not merely to 
waste his sweetness on the desert air. It 
fits him to render the particular service for 
which he is best fitted and of which the 
world stands in greatest need. 


A ‘good education fits a man for to-day and 
to-morrow not for a past condition. A gen- 
eral criticism of the educational institutions 
as they have been conducted hitherto would 
be that they have too largely pursued an 
ideal which is passing—an ideal conceived 
in an age which was competitive and aristo- 
cratic, even feudal. Education was defined 
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in terms of the intellect alone. Education 
was for the classes and it contributed to 
the continuance of these classes in a splendid 
isolation by emphasizing the contrast be- 
tween the illiterate and the literate, and in 
anegative way by failing to develop a broad 
sympathy for the masses of the people who 
were struggling against privilege in all its 
forms. 


The day that is dawning is democratic, co- 
operative and scientific and it is the func- 
tion of education not to produce a cold 
granitic figure chiseled in classic beauty 
and pedestaled upon some class privilege, 
but a human figure going out unto his breth- 
ren, feeling their burden and trained for 
efficient service. 


Henceforward the man _ will be called 
educated whose sympathy has been ‘30 de- 
veloped that it embraces all races, and all 
classes of society, who knows no shallow 
distinctions, but cherishes as a working faith 
the belief that God made of oneall nations 
to dwell on the face of the earth. 


Henceforward the man will be called 
educated who will not use his developed 
powers in any competitive spirit to enrich 
himself at the expense of his fellow, but 
will co-operate with him so as to receive 
the greatest common wealth. 

Hence forward the man will be called 
educated whose life goes out in service not 
in any blind impulsive way, but in accord- 
ance with sound principles revealed by care- 
ful scientific investigation of the various 
features of human life. 

In fine, a good education not only leads 
a man out, but it leads him some where, 
leads him out into living touch with his 
brethren and fits him for effective service. 


TITHING VINDICATED. 


In a certain Church in Toronto, there 
are 190 contributors, and of this number 
36 are tithers and 154 non-tithers. For 
pastoral support the tithers paid an aver- 
age of $13.44 per year, while the average 
for non-tithers was $4.77. For missions, 
tithers, $17; non-tithers, $1.63. For all pur- 
poses, tithers, $57.10; non-tithers, $9.94.-— 
Rev. R. W. Woodworth. 


Life and Work 


CUR THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Life changes all our thoughts of heaven. 
At first we think of streets of gold, 

Of gates of pearl and dazzling light, 

Of shining wings and robes of white, 
And things all strange to mortal sight. 


But in the afterward of years. 

It is a more familiar place; 

A home unhurt by sighs or tears, 
Where waiteth many a well known face. 


With passing months it comes more near, 
It grows more real day by day; 

Not strange or cold, but very clear— 
The glad homeland not far away, 

Where none are sick, or poor, or lone, 
The place where we shall find our own. 


And as we think of all we knew 

Who there have met to part no more, 
Our longing hearts desire home, too, 
With all the strife and trouble o’er. 


BLINDED BY THE GLARE. 
DE JA SOweEerr: 

There are people who have been blinded 
by the worldly glare. If we gaze upon some- 
thing very dazzling, it makes us incompe- 
tent to see anything else. If we look at the 
fierce headlights of an advancing automo- 
bile, we become blinded to everything else 
in the street. We can gaze so long at burst- 
ing rockets that we can not see the stars. 
The garish makes us powerless to see the 
quieter colors; the merely “loud” incapaci- 
tates us for discerning the ‘serene. 

People who rush through an exciting 
series of fierce and violent novels, with 
something startling in every paragraph, and 
something 'ghostly on every page, lose their 
power to appreciate the flavor of the leisure- 
ly life. 

Similar illustrations might be found inthe 
realms of music and of art. Eyes and ears 
that are sated upon the loud and sensational 
become unfitted for the preception of the 
exquisite beauties that hide in the shadow, 
and that lurk in thh twilight, and that rare- 
ly venture out in the burning noon. 

And the soul which lives unceasingly in 
the fierce, feverish life of the world, where 
its daily journey is through one long garish 
street, with never a season in some quiet, 
green pasture, and never an interlude in 
some shady retreat, becomes blind to the 
real dignity of living, to all the serene and 
lovely graces, and to the calm holy up lands 
of righteousness and truth. 


oo 


WHAT “NEW THOUGHT” REALLY IS. 
During the last few years, among the 
theories put forth to attract mankind, much 
has been heard of Christian Science, “New 
Thought,” and similar movements. While 
they differ among themselves, they are all 
at root one and the same in their relation 
to the Christian doctrines of Sin and Re- 
demption. 

The essential difference between much of 
what is called “New Thought” and the truth 
of God asrevealed by Christ, is in the view 
that it gives of the nature and cure of sin. 

“New Thought” looks upon sin as partly 
a mistake and partly a disease, and it is to 
be cured by adopting truer ideas of life and 
putting these ideas in practice.” 

The teaching of the Bible is that sin is an 
awful thing, the most awful factinthe uni- 
verse; that sin is imbedded so deeply in 
man’s nature that he is the bond-servant of 
sin, and cannot free himself from his bond- 
age to sin. He needs to be “born again,” to 
be “created anew in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.” And he needs to be reconciled to 
God by the atonement for sin made by Christ 
on the cross. 

“New Thought” does not believe in an 
atonement for sin and it does not believe in 
the necessity for a new birth. 

From this ig it clear that “New Thowght” 
is no re-statement of old truths, but a de- 
finite repudiation of essential verities of the 
Bible. Almost every heresy, ancient or 
modern, turns, on the question of Sin and 
Salvation. Christ is more than a Revealer; 
he is a Redeemer and a Recreator.—In Can- 
adian Churchman. 


THE “MESSAGE FOR THE AGE.” 


We are frequently told that we must adapt 
our message to the age. No doubt the megs- 
age of the Gospel needs to be cast in the 
language that the age can understand; but 
that does not mean at all that the message 
will be one that the age wishes to hear. 
Still less does it imply that the message in 
its character must vary with the changing 
aspect of the various ages, in which it is 
to be proclaimed. 

It should be the message that the age 
needs to hear and the measure of the lack 
of appreciation of the fact of sin in any 
age or in any man is the measure of his 
need forthe Gospel, which will at once con- 
vince himofsin anddrive him to that point 
whither heis ‘so reluctant to go. The mess- 
age the age most needs is still a message of 
repentance and remission of sin.—Lutheran 
Messenger. 
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THE FOOLISH FARMER. 
And His Bumper Crop. 


(See his story in Luke 12 16-30). 


There is no parable in the Bible that has 
more force and truth than the one in regard 
to the man who loved his barns better than 
he loved his God. There are rich men who 
are wise, but this man was not one of them. 
In the midst of his accumulating wealth, 
God calls him a fool. 

His folly does not lie in the fact that he 
is industrious or prosperous or rich. In- 
dustry and diligence are commended in the 
Bible. 

“His ground brought forth plentifully.” If 
so, he cultivated it carefully and well. He 
put his crops in, and cared for them. In 
fact, he was a model farmer, industrious, and 
perhaps upright with his neighbours. He 
seems to have got nothing dishonestly—it 
all came from the soil by honest effort. And 
yet there are many indications of his folly. 


In the first place, he cared for no one but 
himself. He thought only of himself. The 
poor, the needy, did not concern him. He 
had more barn room than heart room. He 
is foolish, because he shuts out from his 
heart every generous impulse. His is a 
narrow-contracted life, when it might ex- 
pand with that highest and sweetest joy— 
the joy of blessing others. 


Again, his heart was set on his riches. 
He had no higher ambition than to lay up 
treasures upon earth. He speaks of his 
goods, his fruits, as his all. He has no 
treasures above, nothing beyond earthly 


things. He that cares only for earthly pos- © 
sessions, chains himself to low and sordid 
things. 


Besides, these earthly possessions are for 
a brief time only, and he that has not laid 
up treasures in heaven, finds himslf the 
poorest of the poor. He has no Father’s 
house to go to, no place in the many man- 
sions above. 

Ah, to set our hearts upon earthly trea- 
sures is the height of folly. Of course, it is 
right to look after our earthly possessions, 
but it is foolish to neglect the heavenly. 
We should hold these earthly things loosely, 
hold themas only lentto us, and then when 
God calls us hence, we can easily let go of 
earthly things, in view of a grander in- 
heritance awaiting us. 


In the third place, he calculated on living 
many years. When his new barns are built 
and filled, he expects to say to his soul: 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years.’ He never thinks of dying. 
He acts as though he had laid up the years 
the same as the goods. 
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Men have laid up treasures, but who can 
lay up the years, and say to a certainty they 
are his? We are not sure of a day, or an 
hour. But this one speaks of the years, as 
if they were already his. It is not safe to 
claim even to-morrow; for to-morrow may 
never come to some oi us. It never came 
to this foolish rich man. 


Once more, he thought happiness was to 
be found in ease and luxury. Heaven to 
him, consists in having a large barn filled 
with various 'goods and fruits. When his 
new barns are full, then he will say to his 
soul: ‘Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink 
and be merry.” He don’t know what the 
soul feeds upon. He would have it eat and 
drink as a glutton. The soul feeds upon 
thoughts and upon spiritual things. This 
man is all animal. He thinks only of eat- 
ing and drinking. 


Lastly, he thought he could make his own 
happiness independent of God. He was dis- 
satisfied, and he sought satisfaction, and 
happiness in greater barns, barns filled with 
goodly fruits. He leaves God out of all his 
calculations. He even intends to live many 
years without God’s consent. He acts as 
though there was no God, but takes it upon 
himself to shape his own destiny as he wills. 

One is foolish in the last degree to act 
so; for he is sure to make a miserable fail- 
ure. We cannot build without God’s will; 
because the winds, the lightning, the floods 
are his. Our very lives are in his hands. 
This one’s new barns were never built; his 
happiness was never realized. The time 
never came when he could say to his soul: 
“Take thine ease; eat, drink, and be merry.” 

When God said unto him, “Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee,” 
the sudden and awful truth of his folly con- 
fronted him. He finds himself reeling over 
a horrid precipice. All these years he has 
been travlling towards it, and now it is too 
late to save himself. Too many live only 
for this world’s fleeting things, and then 
are compelled to step out in utter darkness, 
when they might have stepped out into 
eternal light, and into the full joy of eternal 
blessedness. 

We live in a state of uncertainty. Who 
among us can say whether we will be among 
the living to-morrow? 

Wise indeed is he who prepares to stand 
before his God, accepted in the _ beloved, 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb. 


We count it riches to have what we want, 
and oftentimes we forget that to be able to 
do without is power. Self-denial is the se- 
cret of our strength. 


If you want to be miserable, think about 
yourself. 
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SHORTSIGHTED. 


The sunset showed that it had been a 
stormy day. The tide had turned, but the 
waves still beat high up on the shingle all 
along the coast. The shore was still and 
deserted. 

One figure only was to be seen—a tall, 
thin form, standing out against the brilliant 
sky. Gerald Mackinnon was not looking at 
the sunset, he was looking at himself—his 
life, past present, future. He was scarcely 
twenty, but at that moment it seemed to 
him that he had already lived one life—a 
life of expectancy and glad anticipation, 
and that that glad life of youth was over. 

“Disqualified!” His lips formed the 
words over and over. Sometimes the sound 
came audibly, sometimes it seemed to fail 
in the utterance. Shortsighted! Nonsense! 
as if that mattered! Shortsighted! What a 
triviality! Oh that that should sound the 
death-knell of his hopes. Surely it could 
not be. Never to don the loved uniform— 
never to know active service—never to fol- 
low—Ah, this was the hardest of ali—never 
to follow in his father’s steps! 


Gerald Mackinnon came of a fighting 
family. From his earliest years he had 
delighted in the proud knowledge that he 
was to be a soldier. Even at that solemn 
moment, when under the Indian sun he 
watched the Union Jack which covered his 
father’s coffin sink slowly into the grave, 
his childish resolve had been unaltered. It 
had been his promise to his mother on that 
still, sad morning when he had been called 
into her room to bid her his long farewell. 

“Never fear, mother,” he had said, “I will 
be good; for you know I am ‘going to be a 
Christian soldier like father.” Ah, and he 
had meant to keep that promise, but now— 
now it was all over. He was _ rejected, 
thrown out, disqualified, because forsooth 
he was shortsighted. 


Gerald’s life had beena happy one, despite 
its clouded childhood. His aunt had lavish- 
ed upon him someting of the love and affec- 
tion which at one time, it almost seemed, 
had been buried in the grave of her two 
little girls. He had come to her when her 
heart was torn and desolate, and in his 
loneliness had appealed to all that was tend- 
erest in her. 

Mrs. Mackinnon wept for the disappoint- 
ment that had befallen her boy far more 
than Gerald wept for himself; and she alone 
realized the intensity of suffering which he 
went through. For to the world he pre- 
sented a brave front. 

“Wait a bit, Gerald,’ she would say. 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord,’ and He 
will point out the path. I believe He has 
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something in store for you. Who knows, 


it may be something even better.” But this 
she added to herself alone. 
A few months later Gerald, returning 


from his summer holiday, and having lost 
his connection, found himself stranded at a 
somewhat obscure railway junction. Hav- 
ing been told that the town boasted a public 
library, he decided to while away the time 
in the reading room. 


A magazine lay open before him—a mis- 
sionary magazine apparently, and he turned 
the pages slowly. A fine, handsome young 
face caught his attention. “Fallen at the 
Front”—the title appealed to him, and he 
began to read the article. 


It was an account of the life and early 
death of a missionary, a simple record of 
consecration; first the brave surmounting 
of difficulties, and after a time the brighten- 
ing gleams of success; then a sudden call ~ 
to lay down the weapons of earthly war- 
fare—a swift passing into the presence of 
the King. Surely it was a life not lived in 
vain. 


“TI should like to have known that man, 
what a splendid fellow he must have been. 
‘Fallen at the Front!’ Yes, that man was a 
hero—braving a deadly climate and wretch- 
ed conditions of life, for the sake of—well. 
I suppose it does come to that (that is the 
way heputsit, anyway), ‘to obey his march- 
ing orders, Go ye, and preach the Gospel.’ 

He broke off with asigh; then turning the 
pages again he tried to interest himself in 
the other articles. But the rest of the 
magazine did not strike him particularly. 
Before he left the library he turned once 
more to look at that brave young face, and 
as he walked down the hill to the station 
he appeared to be lost in thought. 


It was only a few days after this that 
Gerald was once more standing by the sea 
at sunset—a pearly sunset this time, with 
no cloud on the horizon and scarcely a 
ripple on the sea. He was turning to 
leave the shore, when he heard the sound of 
footsteps and saw his aunt coming towards 
him. 

“Ah, you have something to tell me, 
Gerald, I have seen it in your face. Let us 
take a stroll together and you can tell me 
all that is in your heart.” 

“T wonder if you will be surprised’, he 
began, “If I tell you that I have decided to 
be a missionary. Rather, I think I ought 
to say, it has been decided for me. God 
has shown me, as clearly as if His hand 
were pointing out the way, that He wants 
me to carry the Gospel to some other land, 
somewhere where there are so few to do 
all that there is to be done.” 
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“Gerald, this is indeed good news. This 
inust indeed be the better thing God was 
preparing for you when He hedged up your 
way at first. I have always known that I 
must bid you ‘God speed’ some day—as I 
thought to fight the battles of your king; 
but it will be a still greater joy to know 
that you are going forth to fight under the 
banner of the King of kings, to undertake 
in His name that blessed work which as you 
say so sorely needs to be done. 


“But Gerald, have you counted the cost? 
You said just now that you were ready for 
hardship; perhaps you are if it means 
bodily discomfort or privation, but what if 
.the hardships should be difficulties of an- 
other kind—opposition, disappointment, 
even seeming failure?” 


“Yes, aunt,” he said, “I believe I have 
counted the cost. I wish you had read that 
article in ‘Beyond the seas’ that I was tell- 
ing you about That young fellow talked 
of his ‘marching orders’ exactly as though 
he had received them straight from head- 
quarters. Somehow no arguments or ora- 
tions from missionary platforms ever 
appealed to me in quite the same way 
before.” 

* * * * * * 


“Three years since I landed in South 
Africa. You will not be surprised, Aunt 
Agnes, if this letter contains something in 
the way of retrospection. Not that these 
have been particularly eventful years, 
though filled with plenty of hard work. 


“Thank God for the grace of continuance. 
I can’t deny that there have been times when 
I have been tempted to harbour despairing 
thoughts, but such times have been but 
rare. No, I can say now, from experience 
and not from hearsay, that a missionary’s 
life is the happiest life possible. 


“Last Sunday, as we stood down by the 
river, with that splendid gathering from the 
kraals around, and took part in the second 
baptismal service since Icame out, my heart 
was full to overflowing with a greater joy 
than I could have believed it possible to 
know. 


“That same evening, when thinking over 
the day’s events, and recording the date 
with thankfulness, I remembered suddenly 
that it was the date of my great disappoint- 
ment, my rejection from the army. It is 
eight years ago now, but I can recall the 
day vividly. What a blow it seemed to me 
then! Shortsighted! Yes, that was just it. 


“Thank God that. He Himself adjusted my 
sight,andled me to look beyond the earthly 
joy to that which is really worth havinsg.” 


“Oh, that our vision may be continually 
lengthening and our sympathies extending 
beyond the little circle of our immediate 
surroundings, till we come to see as God 
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sees, till we look upon the needs and sor- 
rows and sinnings of our brothers in the 
dark places of the earth, and yearn over them 
with just a faint quiver of the yearning that 
is in God’s heart. For such a vision will 
touch our inmost being, and with our whole 
energy we shall strive in His might to send 
to those who do not dream of it, though 
with speechless longing they grope for it, 
the knowledge of God’s love.”—Sel. 


BE TRUE WITH THE CHILDREN. 


Children begin their intelligent acquaint- 
ance with their parents, by believing them 
implicitly, and when that faith is shaken 
and doubt creeps in, the aspect of the world 
has changed for the little ones, and some- 
thing has been lost that will never be re- 
gained. 


It is natural for a child to ask questions 
—not only natural, but right and proper; 
an evidence of intelligence. How often these 
questions are answered heedlessly, or even 
untruly, andthe child learns sooner or later 
that his confidence has been betrayed. 


If, for instance, bitter medicine is to be 
taken, do not say, “It isn’t bad.’ Instead 
tell the child gently, “This will not taste 
good, but we hope it is going to make you 
well, and my little man is going to be brave 
about it, isn’t he?” 

If pain must be inflicted, prepare the 
little sufferer in some such way, and unless 
your experience is very different from mine, 
he will meet the ordeal bravely. 


I'll never forget my own little son sob- 
bing his heart out after a painful examina- 
tion of his throat, and when I tried to com- 
fort him by reminding him that it was over, 
he gasped: “I’m not crying for that, but 
*cause doctor told what wasn’t true. He 
said he wouldn’t hurt me, and he did. 
Doctor isn’t good.” The betrayal of his 
confidence had been worse to him than the 
pain. 


If a child’s questions are embarrassing, as 
they often are, never scold the little ques- 
tioner. Where should he turn for explana- 
tions of everything mysterious if not to his 
own parents? 


Thank God it is you he has asked, and 
answer him truly enough to satisfy for the 
time, and gently, that he may feel encour- 
aged to come again when an expanding out- 
look on life suggests new inquiries and de- 
mands further explanations. 


You can no more filter your mind into 
purity than you can compress it into calm- 
ness; you must keep it pure if you would 
have it pure, and throw no stones into it 
if you would have it quiet.—Ruskin. 
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THE TRAVELS OF A SMILE. 


A woman, her own life touched with 
troubles and burdens grievous to be borne, 
yet enabled by faith to rise above them all, 
entered a street car with the smile born of 
a morning hour of devotion upon her face. 


A little newsboy came on the car at the 
same time; as in his eager haste and appeal 
he passed from seat to seat, he caught the 
beauty of the uplifted face and began to 
smile. 


The note of joy was then realized by a 
lady of wealth, whe sat apart from the 
others in her world filled with the burdens 
of self; and now, ealled away from it a 
little while, she began to smile and, bend- 
ing, took a rose from her belt and gave it 
to a tired shopgirl sitting across the aisle. 
And the girl began to smile, 

A few moments later, as she entered the 
tenement she called home, still moved by 
that strange unknown of the divine chord 
of sympathy that she had unconsciously 
reached out toward and touched, she car- 
ried the rose past her own door up another 
dreary flight of stairs to the room of a dying 
woman, leaving there the rose—and the 
smile. 

That night as the visiting nurse and the 
doctor stood in the aitermath of silence, 
after the portal of the unseen had closed 
between them and the one who a little while 
before had suffered there, the doctor whisp- 
ered: ‘“‘She went with the smile of heaven 
upon her face.” 

The next day the nurse was again at her 
duties in the charity ward of a great hos- 
pital, and a little newsboy was brought in 
from the streets, where he had been hurt in 
an accident. 

As the nurse ministered to him the boy 
looked up and asked her where her smile 
came from. She answered softly that she 
did not know. 

And neither knew that the smile the news- 
boy had caught trom the face of the woman 
who realized the life of constant prayer was 
even now shining round the throne of God 
in heaven.—Sel. 


PLATITUDES. 


The minister’s fear of indulging in plati- 
tudes and the consequent straining after 
what is called “originality” may result in 
adding somewhat to his reputation for 
mental sprightliness. But there is greater 
danger that he will rob those who sit under 
his ministry of much wholesome truth. 

It is not the platitude that hurts. It is 
the lack of fresh soul earnestness behind 
it that hurts. Nature deals much in plati- 
tudes. Christ himself used them. All great 
preachers use them. But this does not 
mean that fresh, original thought is not 
necessary.—Methodist Recorder. 
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KEEPING IN GOOD HEALTH. 


Health is ‘“‘wholthe.” The healthy man is 
the whole man. Whatever interferes with 
wholeness or completeness interferes with 
heath. The man who has a robust body but 
a neglected mind, or who has a trained 
mind but a stunted soul, is not whole, and 
cannot be healthy. 

Good air is necessary to the health of 
body, mind, and soul. The soul’s good air 
is prayer. The mind’s good air is truth. 
The body’s good air is the clean, wholesome 
breath of out-of-doors. Deep breathing, open 
windows at night, walks in the daytime or 
active exercise which brings wide lung areas 
into use, are all essential to good health. 

Good books, clean conversation, a _ will 
strong enough to throw aside all that is in- 
tellectually trivial or base, pure and strong 
thinking—these are the things that brace 
and stimulate and invigorate the mind and 
keep it well and strong. 

The soul, too, must be kept from the sick- 
ness of bad atmosphere. It needs to be 
nourished in prayer, to be kept in the sweet 
communion of God.—Ex. 


THE SUPREME FOLLY. 


Selfishness is the supremest folly. The 
Greek word from which the English ‘‘idiot” 
is derived really means a private person, or 
one who lives to himself and within a very 
narrow circle of interests. 


There is a profound philosophy contained 
in the development of the meaning of the 
word. Living to oneself is not only nega- 
tively foolish but positively dwarfing and 
hurtful to both intellect and soul. It dark- 
ens the windows of one’s life and shuts 
him up with that which is mean and little 
and unworthy. 


An idiot is one who cannot properly re- 
late himself to the world of men and things 
around him. He lives his own narrow life 
behind cobwebbed windows. And the man 
who wilfully does that is guilty of unpar- 
donable folly.—Ex. 


DOING KNOWN WRONG. 


It is dangerous to sin against light. It 
mars one’s ideal; casts a shadow over one’s 
remembered past; blunts the conscience; 
burdcns the memory; debases the affections; 
strengthens evil habits; weakens one’s in- 
fluence; grieves the Holy Spirit; opens the 
door to temptation; pleases evil spirits, and 
greatly impairs one’s will-power. 

Don’t sin. Don’t yield to temptation. 
Don’t unlock the door when you know that 
temptation is waiting for an opportunity. 
Break the spell of apathy and of worldliness 
by a breath of prayer.—Bishop J. H. Vin 
cent. 


Aveust, 1914. 


EPPIE AND HER MAN. 


“These are they who washed their robes 
and made them white.” 


Eppie was a little bent woman with sea- 
blue eyes and hair silvery and soft, who 
lived down by the burn and took in wash- 
ing. That was all I knew of her at first. 
Then one day I noticed her clothes hung 
out on the line, and I thought I had never 
seen such white linen! 

“How do you make them look like that, 
Eppie?” 

“Weel, mem,” she said, folding the rough 
wrinkled hands which had accomplished so 
much honest toil and done so many kindly 
acts—“I was broucht up by my mither to 
wash! She was a gey parteekler woman. I 
never use a half-dirty graith. I dinna grudge 
wark.” 


“Clean an’ pure” Eppie murmured reflec- 
tively to herself rather than to me. “It’s 
aye been a craze o’ mine. Clean and pure, 
a’ thing pure! And yet my ain robes—they’ll 
no be pure up there! ‘They’ll be a’ stained 
and bruckit (soiled)!” 

“Hppie!” I gazed at her amazed. “Why?” 


“J—I didna think I was speakin’ oot my 
thochts, dearie!” she said. “I was just 
thinkin’ 0’ my man! I’ve no seen him for 
thirty year an’ mair! I sent him awa’ wi’ 
cruel words! It was aifter the death o’ the 
laddie.” She looked up at the picture, with 
a broken-hearted look. “My heart was sair 
and bitter! I grudged him to the Lord! I 
was wicked and rebellious.. 

An’ my man was a sailor, an’ noo an’ then 
fulish wi’ drink. I was prood. An’ ae day 
he cam’ in—fulish. He was droonin’ the 
thocht o’ the laddie that wey. We had words, 
and he said he would be aff till Americky, 
and niver return! 

SGane! sls said, 
I ne’er wish to see you return!’ 
oot, and—and—ne’er returned!” 

She sat on, her rough hands folded on her 
lap, and there was silence. I could think 
of nothing to say at all. How could I, with 
my little plummet, sound the deeps of that 
old sorrow, heal the sting of that bitter re- 
morse? 

“So they’ll no be white, ava! There’s sins 
an’ sins, my dawtie, mony scarlet sins, an’ 
maybe some of them are washed white wi’ 
bitter tears! But the sin against love is the 
sin that winna wash oot! 


‘the better for me! 
He gaed 


IT was leaving the little sea-girt town, with 
its huddle of red roofs, and its sea wynds 
and brown-sailed boats, and I went down to 
say good-bye to Eppie. ‘ 

She was very rheumatic, and had been ill, 
and could not take in much washing. She 
was very poor, and the minister was talking 
of getting the old-age pension for her. 
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I found her sitting in the old chair, pulling 
out some fine lace which she had just washed. 
It looked as if it had just come out of a 
snowfall, fresh from the sky. She looked 
older, and the little face was white and 
pinched. She spoke of the pension, 


“I dinna like the thocht, ava,” she said. 
“I aye worked for mysel’—or my man for 
me. My mither would no hae likit it. I ken 
that fine. She brocht us a’ up to work an’ 
be beholden tae nabody.” 

“Yours is a fine spirit, Eppie.” But you 
have earned it, Eppie, every shilling of it.” 


We talked of other things then, and I rose 
to go. It was growing dark, and she lit the 
candle with her trembling old hands and put 
it in the window. 


“I aye dae that,” she said tremulously. 
“He aye likit it! To see the licht as he cam’ 
hame up the path! Whiles the laddie ran to 
meet him. I can see him noo; the bonnie 
curls, the wee toddling steps! The laddie 
is never auld, though I’m an auld, auld 
woman! I’ll pit it there till I canna licht 
ony mair cannles! We’ll need nane i’ the 
ither world! I’m gey near the shinin’ 
gates mysel,’ but I canna tak’ peace i’ the 
thocht! I couldna bide there and him oot- 
side! I didna help him, I drove him oot— 
my ain man! I can never get over that. 


There was a sharp poignancy in her tone. 
She gave a little dry sob. 


He thocht a’ the world o’ the laddie! He 
tried to droon the thocht! He was a sailor, 
and men are no weemen! He had a hard 
rough life; whiles near frozen, sitting i’ 
the boat. I should hae been mair patient, 
and gentle.” 


Looking across the abyss of forty years 
which divided us, what could I say? 


So with only a tight hand-shake I rose to 
go at last. I was at the door, very sorrow- 
ful, when someone coming in blocked the 
entrance, A big sea-faring man, old and bent, 
with wrinkled face, awd oddly eager eyes. 

“Eppie!” he cried out, in a strong eager 
voice—the kind of voice you would hear 
over the noise of the waves. ‘“Eppie! are 
you there? They tellt me you were dead 
lang syne, and I believed it, and stayed on 
in Americky, sailing up and doon the coast. 
I thocht you were dead! Eppie, are you 
there?” 


I drew back bewildered and amazed, and 
he pushed past me as if unconscious of any 
obstacle. 

Eppie, with the candlelight on her face, 
was gazing up at him, glorified. And it was 
a young Eppie, for a miracle seemed to have 
happened, and she was like a young glad 
woman! Perhaps we shall all look like that 
when the gates are open and the light of 
the other land falls upon our faces. The 
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spirit seemed to burst the bounds of the 
flesh. 

“Oh, God abune!”’ I heard Eppie say, look- 
ing up in his face—‘“oh, God abune! It’s 
my man! Come hame! Come back to me!” 


I was passing down to the station next 
night with the minister, and we saw the cot- 
tage from the road, and by the candle-light 
could see the interior of the little kitchen. 
The two old people were seated, side by side, 
at the old round table; the sailor was bend- 
ing towards her tenderly. 


It was all over the village now, and all 
Piteurlie knew that Eppie would need no 
old-age pension now, but would live out her 
days in peace and plenty. Eppie’s frail 
white face, small and pinched, with the look 
of the sword nearly worn through the scab- 
bard, was aureoled in the little disc of light. 

“Look how happy they are!” I cried. “To- 
gether again!” 

The minister smiled. 
Eppie’s words. 

“She’ll be content to bide in heaven now!” 
he said, ‘‘and she has washed her robes, and 
made them white, very white. Eppie always 
liked things pure!”’—The Messenger of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 


I had told him of 


MOODY AND HIS BIBLE. 


Dwight L. Moody and his Bible were 
inseparable. No man of his century did 
so much by example and teaching to re- 
vive Bible study as did he. He had a 
large, choice library. But the Bible was 
his one book. For a number of years he 
made it a rule not to read any book that 
did not help him to understand the Bible. 
He said he was ‘‘a greater slave to that 
book than any man is to strong drink.” 
He believed, as he wrote on the title page 
of his Bible, ‘“‘This Book will keep you 
from sin, or sin will keep you from this 
Book ”’ 

Mr. Moody confidently declared that he 
had hope of the worst man, as long as he 
would read his Bible, feeling sure that he 
would turn to God some day. But, he 
said, “I am full of fear for the best man 
if he neglects his Bible. Ue is almost cer- 
tain to fall before the enemy. Amid these 
last days’ perils there is no safeguard but 
in the Word of God.” 

We believe, as a certain writer declares 
that ‘“‘the most strategic thing a pastor can 
do is to persuade his congregation to read 
the Bible;” that ‘‘a Bible-reading congre- 
gation is ready for every good word and 
work:’’ and that to enlist an entire com- 
munity in Bible reading and Bible study 
“would be better than a revival.” Indeed, 
that would be a revival! —Fx. 
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ALCOHOL AND ENERGY. 


Every new scientific study of alcohol and 
its effects helps to demonstrate more exclu- 
sively than ever that alcohol is a foe to 
work. 


Prof. Dr. Emil Krapelin, of Munich Uni- 
versity, has been making some rather re- 
markable experiments in this direction, 
using the ergograph, a machine invented bn 
Prof. Angelo Mosso, of Turin. 


Prof. Krapelin first took a total abatdinter 
and measured his muscular efficiency with 
the ergograph ten times a day for some 
weeks. 


Then he gave the man a glass of Bordeaux 
wine after each meal, and proceeded with 
his measurements. In every case the work- 
er showed a decline in efficiency varying 
between 7.6 and 8 per cent. 


After experimenting with a number of 
Germans, the professor tried the same ex- 
periment with men of other races and under 
different climatic conditions, and the results 
were practically the same. 

Then he tried another experiment to see 
just what effect alcohol had upon the mental 
powers. He tried some accountants and 
tested their ability to add long columns of 
figures. 

At first the accountants worked without 
alcohol, and then they were given four cup- 
fuls of claret a day. On the very first day 
their work fell off 3.1 per cent., and it stead- 
ily declined until at the end of two weeks 
the loss was 15.3 per cent. in daily efficien- 


His next experiment was with printers’ 
compositors, and one week of alcohol less- 
ened their speed 9.6 per cent. 

In all these cases there was, of course, 
no evidence of intoxication, and doubtless 
each man would have denied that his work- 
ing efficiency was impaired in.the slightest 
degree, but the tests showed otherwise. 

We would like to see a similar test made 
with tobacco. We have a suspicion that to- 
bacco also diminishes in some degree the 
working efficiency of both brain and muscle 
workers.— Ex. 


MAKING MANY RICH. 
Dr. J. H. JOWETT. 


The only condition attached to spiritual 
wealth is that we give it away. “When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy breth- 
ren.” Our giving must begin at the mo- 
ment of our loving. The only way to re- 
tain love is to share it. An acquirement 
becomes dim as soon as it is selfishly used. 

Our spiritual wealth is increased through 
sacrifice. “As poor, yet making many 
rich.” Greatheart grew stronger every time 
he helped Mr. Ready-to-Halt. He gained 
new conceptions every time he sought to 
illumine the judgments of Mr. Feeblemind. 
He grew more like his Lord as he bore the 
cross of others. 


Aucust, 1914. 


CHRIST NEEDED IN EDUCATION. 
Dr. ARTUHR G. BROWN. 


“Some insist that secular education is the 
supreme need of the non-Christian world. 
But India, China and Japan are developing 
elaborate systems oof modern education. 
Moreover, education alone does not suffice. 
Knowledge is power, but it depends upon 
the principle which regulates the power, 
whether it is a power for good or a power 
for evil. 


Of 522 men who were sentenced to the 
penitentiary for fraudulent use of the mails 
in 1912, 106 were college graduates, and of 
1,026 inmates of an inebriate asylum in 
England, 970 had a high school or college 
education, and some had won high univer- 
sity honours.” 


Surely, these facts are appalling, and are 
sufficient to awaken parents everywhere to 
the fact that mere secular education is not 
sufficient for mankind, either in the non- 
Christian world or the Christian world. 


Knowledge is power, but the power may 
be self-destructive and injurious to others, 
or it may be a blessing and an uplift, and 
this is determined by the presence or ab- 
sence of Christ in the soul. Secular edu- 
cation overlooks this, and becomes thereby 
a destructive power. 


The laborer in the ditch, so far as mere 
natural power is concerned, is safer from 
moral evil than the young man in the dor- 
mitory. They both need Christ, but the 
peril of the student is greater than that 
of the labourer, in proportion as his power 
is greater. 

Out of 1,026 inmates of an inebriate asy- 
lum, all but 56 were college-bred! Surely, 
parents should wake up, and the modern 
habit of sending youth and maiden to a 
school of great name, simply for name’s 
sake, and for connection’s sake, has gone 
far enough, and parents should seek the 
most decided Christian influence in the 
education of their children. 


For a parent to send a youth to a school 
which is either negative or non-Christian 
is criminal in the highest degree. This 
modern fallacy, that if a boy has good in 
him, he will come out good, is barbarous. 
It sounds well and smart until it hits one’s 
own boy; then it is that its folly and sin 
become apparent. 


Christ is the supreme need of the non- 
Christian world. Not Christ as man. If 
that were all, why substitute another man 
for Guatama or Confucius? They inculcated 
a standard of morality far higher than their 
followers have ever attained. Christ as 
God is the supreme need of Asia; the Bible, 
not as literature or history, but as the au- 
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thoritative revelation of God; the Gospel, 
not as a cult, but as the power of God unto 
salvation. 


The alternative in Asia to-day is not 
between Christianity and any non-Christian 
religion, but between Christianity and no 
religion at all. To break down an old faith 
is not necessarily to win men to a better 
one. A poll of the students in the Imperial 
University in Tokyo showed that the stud- 
ents classified themselves as follows: 

“Confucianists, 6; Shintoists, 8; 
ians, 60; Buddhists, 300; Atheists, 
Agnostics, 3,000.” 

This exclusiveness of Christ as the only 
Saviour needs to be rung out through the 
whole Church and the world. When the 
study of comparative religion has led men 
to the conclusion that there is good in every 
religion, it means that that man has lost 
his view of the God-man as the only hope 
and salvation.—Sel. 


Christ- 
1,500; 


HE RESUMED FAMILY WORSHIP. 


More than half a century ago there lived 
in a large New England town a manufac- 
turer who was a church member. He hada 
large family, and among them—as the cus- 
tom was at that time—a number of young 
men in his employ. These were all present 
daily and family worship, and to them he 
regularly on the Sabbath gave religious in- 
struction. 


Afterward, becoming rich, and his time 
being absorbed by woridly cares, he aban- 
doned these household services. What was 
his surprise to receive one day from one of 
his old apprentices the intelligence by letter 
that he had united with the church. He 
attributed this decision directly to the im- 
pressions received as a youth in the family 
of his employer, for which he expressed the 
warmest gratitude. 


What could the too-busy Christian say in 
answer to such a letter? One thing he could 
do, and he did it—he wisely concluded that 
if his Master thus condescended to honour 
his former faithfulness, he ought to return 
at once to the path of duty. That very day 
he re-constructed the family altar. 


There are many good-meaning church 
members all over the land who have allowed 
the cares of this life and the deceitfulness 
of riches to choke out the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and as the result, the family altars 
have gone down or become very formal. 
Many heads of families are so engrossed in 
business that they do not take time to pray. 
They should repent, and begin over again.— 
Christian Standard. 


When the best things are not possible, the 
best may be made of those that are possible. 
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THE MONEY OF OUR KING. 


If we only had the money 
That belongeth to our King, 
If the reapers of God’s bounties 
Wouild their tithes and offerings bring. 


Then the windows of the heavens 
Would open wide at His command, 

And He’d pour us out a blessing 
That would overflow the land. 


If we only had the money, 
It would give redemption’s song 
To weary hearts now crying out, 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 


And the “thirsty land” would blossom, 
And the “waiting isles’ would sing, 
If we only had the money 
That belongeth to our King. 


O ye stewards, get you ready! 
Soon will come the reckoning, 
When we'll answer for the money 
That belongeth to our King. 


JIMMY’S TEXT. 


““Maith is the substance of thin'zs hoped 
for,’ repeated Jimmy slowly, as he en- 
deavored to fix the words of his text in his 
mind; but his eyes would travel toward the 
window, and he wondered what the dog was 
doing, and he just could not remember what 
the rest of the verse was. 


“There goes Robbie! Can’t I call to him 
to wait?” 

“No dear, you haven’t learned your text 
yet. Miss Aiken would be so disappointed 
if you did’nt learn it, and I know you would 
be sorry to be the only one in the class who 
could not. Say it.” 

With a long sigh, Jimmy began again, but 
Fritz would bark, and he must look out of 
the door to see where the dog was; the cat 
had to be petted, and his chair placed in 
another position. So, learning the text was 
very slow work, even with mother to prompt 
him. 


“I do not believe I can ever learn it. I 
don’t know anything about ‘faith’ any way, 
and it won’t do me any good to learn it.” 

“Indeed you do know a great deal about 
it,’ declared mother, positively. ‘‘You’re 
life is largely made up of faith.” 


“Why, how, mother?” 


“Will you please telephone Mrs. Walter 
that I will bring her book home this even- 


ing?” she asked, seeming not to have heard 
the question. Away Jimmy hurried, for he 
very much enjoyed using the phone, especial- 
ly if he could talk with Mrs. Walter. 

“What did you expect when you took the 
receiver down?’ asked mother, when he 
came back into the room 


“That Centra] would ask what number I 
wanted, and that Mrs. Walter would answer 
her ring,’ was the somewhat puzzled reply. 

“Could you see Central or Mrs. Walter?” 
she again asked. 


“Of course, not,” he replied. 


“That was faith, ‘the evidence of things 
not seen.’ You could not see either of them, 
yet you believed they were at the other end 
of the line, and would answer. Because we 
have faith, our prayers are answered, for 
prayer is just a telephone line reaching 
from our hearts to that of the heavenly 
Father. 


“When we get on the train to ride to the 
city, we have faith in the engineer, in the 
train, and in the road, that we will reach 
the city which we can not yet see. 


“When father promises you a new suit of 
clothes, you believe him, even before you 
see the clothes. So, you see, there is a 
great deal of ‘faith’ in our lives, and I hope 
my little boy will long remember this text, 
for it will often prove very comforting.” 

“Thank you, mother, for ’splaining it. I 
think I can learn the verse now.” And in 
only a few minutes he had it firmly fixed in 
his mind, and could go out and play. 


And next day he was not only able to 
repeat it for Miss Aiken, but also gave an 
intelligent, if original, explanation of its 
meaning.—Ex. 


A HAPPY SECRET. 


It is a great and blessed secret, and one 
which everybody ought to learn, to know 
how to do without things. 

“Are you puzzled to know which article 
to buy?’ said a gentleman to his neigh- 
bour, who was a man of moderate means. 

“T was just thinking how many beautiful 
things there are in this great store that I 
do not actually need, and that I can easily 
do without.” 


If we could face the store window, 
including all the material attractions, in the 
spirit of that persuasion, we would each be 
that embodiment of godly contentment 
which is great gain. 


August, 1914. 


THE BOY TRUSTED HIS FATHER. 


By Rev. T. G. MorTON. 


One day some learned botanists in Scot- 
land went for along excursion into the High- 
lands to look for some specimens of rare 
mountain plants. At last one of them saw 
a very fine and rare plant in flower half- 
way down a steep cliff, two hundred feet 
high. 

The youngest of the party was first asked 
to go down. But he did not like the idea of 
being lowered by a rope, for the rope might 
break, or those at the top might let it go. 
Although he wasa botanist, he would rather 
lose the plant than lose his life. So he 
said:—“No, I don’t care to go because I 
have a great future before me; it would 
be agreat loss to science if anything happen- 
ed to me.” 


Then they turned and asked the oldest 
man, but he said, “I should be very glad 
indeed to go, only as you all know, I am 
the 'greatest authority in Scotland on Mono- 
cotyledons. Besides, I am preparing for the 
press the fifth part of my great work on 
Botanical Paleontology. It is monstrous 
even to suggest that the future progress of 
the science which we love so much should 
be thus jeopardised! 

A meek man, who came from ahouse with 
a well filled nursery, was next asked to go 
down. “Yes, I will go gladly,’ he replied, 
“if you all promise to provide for my wife 
and our ten children, in case anything hap- 
pens to me.” 

But the others were unwilling, and turn- 
ed, in despair, to a very large and dignified 
man who had no family, and no future in 
particular, and who did not Know and was 
not likely ever to know, very much about 
botany or anything else. 

But he also made excuse, because he did 
not like the idea of the others lawghing at 
him as he swung at the end of the rope like 
a spider at the end of its thread. So, like 
the men in the parable, “they all with one 
consent began to make excuse. 


While they were all wondering what to 
do, suddenly one of them espied a little boy 
—just as the little boy with the loaves and 
fishes was found by the disciples in the fields, 
and helped them out of their difficulty—and 
they asked him if he would mind being low- 
ered by a rope so that he could gather some 
of the plants, and they promised to give 
him five shillings. 

This boy was very little, but he had a 
big heart; he was anxious to give the money 
to is parents, who were poor, and to get 
some of it for himself. So he thought hard, 
and. said at last, “I'll go, if father holds 
the rope.” He went off and brought back 
his father, and was lowered by therope, and 
brought up the plant in the basket. 
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_ Now, boys and girls, you see that this 
little boy was very brave, because he knew 
his father was to be trusted. He didn’t 
know the botanists, but he knew his father. 
He had often come to him and found help 
in his little difficulties, so he found it easy 
to trust him in this hour of great danger. 
He knew that his father's strength was his 
strength, his father’s wisdom his wisdom, 
that behind his father’s hand was his 
father’s heart, and so he could say. “fold 
thou me up and I shall be safe.” 

And we, too, can trust ourselves into the 
holding, helping hands of our Great Father. 
As we set off into the unknown places of 
the future, which may be full of difficulty 
and danger, we can say, in great confidence, 
“Even there shall Thy hand lead me, and 
Thy right hand shall hold me.” 


Then again, I am sure that another reason 
for the boy’s bravery was the fact that his 
father was looking on. 

A teacher asked a little boy to write an 
essay on bravery, and this is what he said: 
—“Some boys is brave because they always 
plays with little boys, and some boysis brave 
because their legs is too short to run away: 
but most boys is brave because somebody's 
looking on.” 

So, whenever you are tempted to be a 
coward, or to give in to the Evil One, re- 
member that there is someone secretly look- 
ing on, that your Heavenly Father is an un- 
seen watcher. Look up, like the boy, when 
you feel afraid, and you will see His face 
and smile; and afterwards you will be re- 
warded, not so much by what He gives you, 
but just by hearing Him say, ‘“‘Well done, 
good and faithful son!’’—Messenger for the 
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THE WRONG BUTTON. 


“Dear me,” said little Janet, “I buttoned 
just one button wrong, and now that makes 
all the rest go wrong,” and she tugged and 
fretted ag if the button were at fault. 

“Patience, patience, my dear,’ said mam- 
ma, coming to the rescue. “The next time 
look out for the first wrong button, then 
you will keep all the rest right. 

And, added mamma, “look out for the first 
wrong deed of any kind; another and an- 
other is sure to follow.” 

Janet thought for a moment, then she 
remembered how one day, not lon'g ago, she 
struck Baby Alice. That was the first wrong 
deed. Then she denied having done it. That 
was another. Then she was unhappy and 
cross all day because she had told a lie. 
What a long list of buttons fastened wrong 
just because one was wrong!—Selected. 
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Remember young folk that you are begin- 
ning to button life now, 
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WHY A BOY SHOULD BEA 
CHRISTIAN. 


Reason one. You need the help of Christ. 
You are in the world and you must pass 
through it. You will have questions to set- 
tle which you won’t quite know how to de- 
cide if you are left alone to yourself. You 
will be tempted to do wrong. You will have 
more or less trouble, and no one will help 
you in all these things so well as Jesus 
Christ. 


Besides this, you have acharacter to form. 
Life is not all for fun, even for boys. Jesus 
isthe only one who ever lived a perfect life. 
He is, therefore, the best teacher you can 
have. But more than that, He will come 
into your heart and live with you if you will 
let Him, for He says. “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock: if any man (or boy) hear 
My voice, and open the door, ‘I will come 
inv tonhime. 

You know how it is when you are with 
avery good man. You come to think as he 
thinks, and do as he does, and it is easy 
to be good in his presence. Much more will 
you find it easy to be good if you will let 
Christ come into your heart, and direct 
your life. 


Then, too, Jesus is the only one who can 
forgive sin, and, my dear boy, you are a 
sinner, for the Bible says so, and you know 
it. Do you not therefore need a Saviour? 


Reason two. Jesus needs your help. He 
has a place for you in His Kingdom and a 
work for you to do. He needs you in your 
school and on the playground to show how 
brave and manly and true a Christian boy 
can be. He needs you in your home to 
brighten it by ahappy lifeas He brightened 
Hishome whena boy. He needs you every- 
where to live for Him and talk for Him, 
and to win other boys to Himself, for God 
wants the boys. 


And what a grand thing it is that Jesus 
does need you. You would be sorry to think 
that He had no use for you, and that the 
world would go along just as well without 
you. You need not think so, for there is 
plenty of work that will not be done unless 
you do it. Respond to His call. Come up to 
His help, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 


Reason three. His requirements are rea- 
sonable. All that He asks of you is to do 
right. He does not expect youto be a Christ- 
ian man but a_ Christian boy, with 
all a boy’s love of fun and frolic. He ex- 
pects you to run and jump, and shout as 
loud as ever, but never to forget that you 
are one of Christ’s boys. 


Christianity does not consist of sermons 
and prayer meetings, but of ‘‘righteousness, 
peace, and joy, of the Holy Ghost.” It is 
doing right because it pleases Jesus, being 
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happy because you are doing right, and 
living at peace with all around you. 


Boys sometimes think that they can “sow 
wild oats” as they call it, for a few years, 
and repent later on, but they forget that 
a life once stained with sin can never be 
just the same again. The sin may be for- 
given, but the scar will remain for ever. 
Whoever sows wild oats must heap his own 
harvest, for God has said: ‘“Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


Reason four. As we think about’ the 
future, the outlook is very bright for a 
Christian boy. The same Jesus whom he 
has loved and served in life will be with 
him in the hour of death, and will usher 
him into the gates of the Eternal City. 
Eternity is a long time, my boy, an awfully 
long time if spent apart from Jesus, but a 
blessed long time if spent in His company. 
He who can say, “For me to live is Christ,” 
can also say, “To die is gain.” 


Reason five. You ought to be a Christian 
and you know it. Christ died for you. He 
loves you and He longs for your love, and 
it is a burning shame for you not to love 
Him and try to please Him. Won’t you be- 
gin to-day, my boy, by asking Him to for- 
give your sins and enrol you as one of His 
followers? The manliest- thing a boy can 
do is to stand up for Jesus. 


When President Garfield was a boy at 
Williams College, he climbed Mount Grey- 
lock one day with a lot of his companions. 
Their plan was to spend the night on the 
mountain. Seated around the camp fire, 
they sang college songs and told stories all 
the evening. 


At length young Garfield took a Testa- 
ment out of his pocket and said: “Boys, 
it is my custom to read a chapter in the 
Bible and have a prayer before going to bed. 
Shall we have it all together?’ And they 
did. 

That is the kind of boy that you and I 
admire; one who serves the Lord, and isn’t 
afraid to say so. That is the kind of boy 
I hope that you will be; a boy who can say 
from his heart:— 


“T will go where You want me to go, Lord, 
Over mountain or valley or sea; 
I will say what You want me to ‘say Lord, 
I will be what You want me to be.” 
—Bombay Guardian. 


A Scottish lady writing home from Can- 
ada to describe the kindly greeting which 
she and her sister had received from mem- 
bers of a Presbyterian church there, closes 
her letter with the words: “If people rea- 
lised how much alone any one feels in a 
place where the others are all total strang- 
ers, there would be more in the 
churches on the look-out for strange faces.” 


Aveust, 1914. 


HOW PERCY GOT THE PLACE. 


On Friday evening Mr. Hartman put his 
advertisement in the paper for an Office boy. 
When he went to work on Monday morning 
he found six boys waiting at his office door. 
They were standing in single file in order of 
their arrival. Mr. Hartman opened the 
door and ushered the boys in; then he told 
them to sit down while he went into the 
other room and looked over his letters. 


It seemed hours to the waiting boys be- 
fore he announced, “I’m ready. Who was 
the first one here?” 

“I was,’ responded Horace _ Phillips 
quickly. He felt sure he would get the 
place, and he was thinking of the great 
things he would do with the ten shillings a 
week that would be paid. That was the 
reason he went into the private room with 
such a confident air. The door was shut, 
so the other boys didn’t know what took 
place, but Horace returned with a downcast 
look and took his seat again. 

Charlie Wilson was next, and as soon as 
he had closed the door the other boys turned 
to Horace with the question, “What did he 
say?” 

“Not much,” replied Horace shortly; “but 
he thought I wouldn’t do. He asked me to 
wait, though, so perhaps there is some 
chance yet. 

In a very short time Charlie reappeared, 
and another took his place at Mr. Hart- 
man’s desk. There was more wonderment 
when he said he was not to have the place. 
One after another went in and out with the 
same answer, “No, you won’t suit me.” 


At last, Percy Lane was the only one left. 
“He won’t have much chance,” said Charlie 
Wilson. “His coat is patched, and he has 
too freckled a face. I think Mr. Hartman 
will want somebody who looks nice.” 

“I wore my best suit,’ confided Cyril 
King. “Mother said I could wear it to-day, 
but not all the time.” 

“I think”’—but the door opened, and Ned 
Scott never said what he thought. 

Percy was still seated by the desk, and 
Mr. Hartman stood in the doorway. “I have 
engaged this boy,’ and he pointed to 
Percy. 

“T asked you boys to remain so that I 
could tell you my reason for not taking any 
of you. There was a book on the floor in 
my private room, but none of you picked it 
up. Two walked round it; one stepped over 
it; one gave it a kick out of the way, and 
another apparently did not see it. Percy 
Lane picked it up and put it on my desk. 
That action showed me he would be neat. 

His clothes show that, too, although they 
are patched. His tie is straight, his shoes 
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shiny, his hair well brushed, and his hands 
are clean. You boys, look yourselves over 
and see if all that it true of you. 

I dropped my pencil, but none of you 
noticed it; you let me get it for myself. 
Percy not only saw it, but he picked it up 
for me. I judged, then, that he would be 
thoughtful and see things to do without 
being told every time. 

I have told you boys these things so that 
you could be more careful the next time you 
applied for a place. I put the book on the 
floor and dropped my pencil on purpose to 
test you,’ finished Mr. Hartman. 


The boys exchanged surprised glances. 
“I didn’t think that little things like those 
counted,” said Horace slowly. “I would 
have picked the book up if I had known 
that, because I saw it there.” 


“Those are the very things that do count 
with me,” answered Mr. Hartman quietly. 
“If a boy is careful about the little things, 
I know he can be trusted about the big 
things. These little things just show what 
kind of boys you are, so you should always 
do your best all the time, even in the 
smallest bit of work you have to do. He 
that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much.’-—The Messenger for 
the Children. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


An ex-convict in a state penitentiary has 
written a vivid narrative of vain efforts, 
year after year, to restrain the awful din 
made by the prisoners at midnight on the 
last day of December. Dire punishment was 
threatened; the hose was turned on the con- 
victs. Everything was done that could be 
suggested by men skilled in devising tor- 
tures for those in their power. 


Then came a new warden. On Christmas 
Eve, when he found that each conviet had 
hung a stocking before the cell door, his 
heart was so touched that he scoured the 
neighborhood for candy and fruit. 

Next morning the men—who had grown 
accustomed to seeing empty stockings on 
Christmas morning, and listening to the 
guards when they jeered at them because 
they had seemed to expect something—were 
astonished to receive the warden’s gifts. 

On the following New Year’s Eve each 
man had a note from the warden asking him 
to refrain from taking part in the customary 
pandemonium. At midnight there was not 
a sound in the prison, but the “All’s Well” 
of the guard. Kindness and consideration 
had accomplished what punishment was 
powerless to effect. Quiet methods are usu- 
ally best.—The Westminster Teacher. 


“Now abideth Faith, Hope, Love, but the 
greatest of these is Love.” 


3v4 


GUARDING HIS CWN HONOR. 


A few months ago a gentleman who stands 
high in the community where he lives step- 
ped from a train on his return from a busi- 
ness trip to the nearest city, some twenty- 
five miles distant. 


Still holding a railroad ticket in his fin- 
gers, he gave it to a young boy, a “newsy,” 
about thirteen years of age, saying: “Here, 
Danny, this will save you a good dollar and 
a quarter when next you go up to Spring- 
field. That numbskull of a conductor never 
put in his appearance, and it is as good as it 
was the hour I bought it.” 


The boy looked embarrassed at first, and 
in an uneasy manner glanced from the smil- 
ing gentleman to the bit of paper in his 
hand. Then he asked timidly: “But, Mr. 
Reynolds, didn’t you travel to Springfield 
and back on it?” 


“Certainly,” returned Mr. Reynolds. “But 
that didn’t hurt the ticket in the least. Don’t 
you see it has not a mark or scratch upon 
its 

“Yes, but did you not get the worth of 
your money out of it?” insisted the boy. 


“Of course I did, but that is no reason why 
you should not do the same,” Mr. Reynolds 
answered. “It was no fault of mine if the 
conductor did not attend to his business. 
Passengers are not supposed to risk their 
necks hunting up railroad officials, are 
they?” 

“No,” agreed Danny, hesitatingly. 


“Then put it in your pocket and so save 
fare the next time you go up to see your 
mother,’ counseled the gentleman. A 
good silver dollar and a bright new quarter 
were paid for it, and you will save that 
amount by using it, enough to get mother a 
nice present, something that would both 
please and surprise her.” 


For a moment Danny was on the point of 
yielding, but the reference to his mother’s 
being pleased and surprised made him draw 
his hand back. 


“You are just that much poorer,” returned 
Mr. Reynolds irritably. “As if a big corpor- 
ation like the B. & O. Railroad Company 
would ever miss the insignificant amount of 
one dollar and a quarter.” 


“Still, I know it would not be right for 
me to use it,” maintained Danny, sturdily. 
And take the ticket he would not. 


Later, when Mr. Reynolds was in need of 
a boy by whom large sums of money were 
to be handled, it was Danny, the boy with 
the peculiar conscience, that he employed, 
explaining to a friend when he sent for him: 
“A boy unwilling to take advantage of a rail- 
road will not be a dangerous chap to have in 
charge of an office with piles of money to 
be guarded.”’—Christian Observer, 


’ 
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“KNOWS NOTHIN’ 
NOTHIN’. 


FEARS 


On the wharf of a New England village, a 
group of the summer visitors were gather- 
ed, intent on a day’s sailing. They had 
their lunch baskets and marine glasses, and 
were most desirous to go aboard; but none 
of the weather-beaten “captains” sailing the 
yachts would take them. 


The sky was overcast and a sea breeze 
came in short puffs; but the visitors had 
no apprehension, and told the seafaring men 
that they were “finniky.” The bronzed and 
rugged sailors ignored the taunt, and simply 
repeated: “That wind be a weather-breed- 
er.” All of them sacrificed the day’s profit 
and the offer of extra pay. 


Suddenly the attention of the grumbling 
crowd was drawn to two young men, who 
were spreading the canvass of a pretty little 
sail boat. They wore yachting costumes, had 
the agile motions pointing to athletic train- 
ing, and, when ready to unmoor their boat, 
flung to the breeze a flag bearing the colors 
of their college. 


The visitors asked them whether they 
would go to sea, when all the professional 
“captains” refused to put out. The youths 
laughingly replied that there was no danger, 
and sailing was all the better for a little 
rough water. Their fearlessness charmed 
the disappointed crowd, and cheer after 
cheer followed the yacht bearing the boys 
seaward. 


A grizzled ‘‘old salt” gazed long and steadi- 
ly at the receding sail, and his rough features 
were strangely softened by an expression of 
wistfulness and sorrow. When one of the 
throng remarked, “The lads seem to have 
no fear,’ the old man shook his head, and 
said very slowly, “Pity! pity! them as knows 
nothin,’ fears nothin,’” then he turned away 
from the pier and with bowed head passed 
up the street. 


His manner and his words deeply impress- 
ed the writer of these lines, and that im- 
pression was made indelible by the tragic 
sequel of the incident. A tug brought to 
shore the corpse of one of the students, 
which was found entangled in the cordage 
of the capsized yacht. The body of his com- 
panion was never recovered. 


Times unnumbered has memory recalled 
a vivid picture of the two boys starting upon 
their fatal cruise, and almost audibly have 
come back those words: “Them as Knows 
nothin’, fears nothin.’ ” 


I have written this narrative, as a strik- 
ing contrast between the laughing, reckless 
fearlessness of inexperience, and the stern, 
somber caution of the man who knows. 


“Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust 
also in Him, and He shall direct thy steps.” 


Avueust, 1914. 


ANSWER TO A “MOTHER’S 
PRAYERS.” 


The only pasengers to exchange trains at 
Cameron Junction, Wis., on that November 
evening were twelve women, most of them 
still young; their manager, a man of middle 
age; and one other passenger, a missionary, 
a native of good old Scotland. 


The women were in a hilarious mood. 
They were agents for a baking-powder con- 
cern, and had been busy demonstrating in 
town and village, and even in some of the 
country stores, the excellences of their own 
powder and the absolute lack of virtue in 
all other concoctions. 


The manager casually inquired at the 
ticket-window whether the train might be 
expected on time, when to his dismay he 
learned that a wreck down the line would 
cause a delay of at least two hours. 


The laughter and the pleasantries were in 
a moment forgotten, and there was a stream 
of grumbles, murmurs, and denouncements. 


During a momentary lull in that vitupera- 
tive process the missionary and the agent 
put their heads together. Within the next 
five minutes the baby organ had been car- 
ried in from the platform, the box was 
opened, and the missionary had begun to 
play. It cleared the atmosphere, bringing a 
wonderful calm where but a few moments 
be®ore the tension had been extreme. 

Then he sang a few solos, among them the 
song that has touched so many hearts 
through the words, “Inu- Answer to My 
Mother’s Prayer.” 


More than three years later, the mission- 
ary was asisting an evangelist in services 
at Watertown, S. Dakota. At the conclu- 
sion of a meeting he noticed a woman who 
seemed to have something on her mind; and 
at once he made his way to her, hoping to 
be of service in bringing to her the peace 
of God. 

“Are you the man who sang and played 
about three years ago in that railway-station 
at a junction in Wisconsin? You cannot 
know what that evening has meant in my 
life. You sang one song there about a 
mother’s prayer, and it was that song that 
saved me. 

“My mother is and ever has been a true 
and sweet Christian woman, and she gave 
me a fine Christian training. She taught 
me to pray and to sing from the time I can 
remember, and I do not know the Sunday 
I did not attend church and Sunday school, 
unless there was sickness at home. Nor do 
I know the time before I was fourteen when 
I did not feel that I belonged to Jesus as 
His own child. My mother, my Bible and 
my own experience all confirmed my faith 
in Christ as my personal Saviour and 
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Friend. Whenever anything went wrong, 
I turned to Him as readily as I would turn 
to my mother; and, whenever I felt really 
happy, I thanked Him from the heart. My 
one ideal in life was to be a foreign mis- 
sionary, preferably in medical work. 


“After my fourteenth birthday a gradual 
change came over my life. In our neigh- 
borhood a family settled that attended our 
church and was to all appearances com- 
posed of Christian people. 

There was a girl of about my age, just a 
few months older, who soon exerted a pow- 
erful influence over me; but, though she 
was then and is still what we commonly 
call a fine girl, her dominance over me was 
not for the best. 

The ideas of that home, though Christian 
in its way, were radically different from 
our own, and I liked them better. They 
were not as particular about the observa- 
tion of the Lord’s Day as were my people. 
Their ideas of dancing and card-playing and 
the theatre and everything of that kind 
were leagues apart from my mother’s. 

Had they been altogether irreligious, I 
should probably have revolted against their 
views; but they attended church, a Bible lay 
always in view on the front-room table, and 
their language was thoroughly cultured. 

“They went to church Sunday mornings 
and did nothing more, while my mother 
worked in the Sunday school. The Bible 
on their table was never opened, while my 
mother’s Bible was a constant source of 
inspiration and instruction to her. Their 
cultured conversation had never an inkling 
of the religious in it; while unconsciously 
my mother was repeatedly putting in a 
good word for her Saviour. 


“But I was blind to all that, and grew 
convinced that their ways were much more 
up to date than those of my godly mother. 
Her views, Il thought, might do well enough 
for one of her years, but not for the young 
and the strong. 


“The company into which my girl friend 
brought me could not justly be called bad. 
Most of the young people I met came to our 
church or worshipped somewhere else. The 
parties we attended were seemingly harm- 
less, and usually mother made no objection 
to my going. Occasionally she questioned 
me, and very rarely bade me remain at 
home. 


“But somehow I fell out of the habit of 
confiding my every secret to her, and at 
the same time I lost my power of coi- 
panionship with Jesus Christ. The habit 
of prayer remained with me, but more from 
a force of habit than from a sense of need 
or of love. It even happened now and then 
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that I went where I knew my mother would 
refuse to let me go. 


I learned to dance, to play cards; 
clandestinely I attended the theatre, so that, 
when I reached my sixteenth birthday, 
there was not much left of the world’s so- 
called innocent pleasures that I had not 
tasted. 


“On my sixteenth birthday my mother 
had a straight talk with me. She informed 
me that she could no longer consider me a 
child, and that while she would ever re- 
main at hand to advise me, the time for 
dictating and commanding had _ ceased. 
She had laid the foundations for a true life; 
I had to do the building on it. Parental 
responsibility, she assured me, must grad- 
ually pass into my own personal responsib- 
ility. And besides advising she would 
always continue to pray for me. 


“One Sunday evening—I shall never 
forget it—we were sitting together, and she 
took my hand in hers. We had been to 
church together, but the afternoon had been 
hanging heavily on me, apart from my com- 
panions. J intended to spend the evening 
at a little party, the tone ot which I knew 
to be out of keeping with the day as my 
mother revered it. 


I felt the truth and the nobleness of her 
principles, but was not willing to be ruled 
by them. Inwardly I rebelled against her 
seeming failure to understand the needs of 
my young life, and I wondered whether God 
Himself knew all about it. 


It was then that mother opened her Bible, 
and quietly read the passage from the life 
of Samuel that closes with the declaration, 
‘God forbid that I should sin against the 
Lord in ceasing to pray for you.’ She look- 
ed at me with a tenderness such as only a 
mother can have. 


I did not go out that night, and I did not 
see how I could ever again have the heart 
to do anything that might displease her. 
But that feeling lasted scarcely a day or 
two, when I was on my own wilful way 
again. 

“On finishing the high school I did not 
care to study any farther, and taught school 
for a year in a little town. On Sundays I 
always felt tired, especially after a Satur- 
day night’s dance; and churchgoing became 
a rarity. My inner life grew as dead as a 
door-nail, and the work of teaching I did 
not enjoy. Next summer I accepted a posi- 
tion with that baking-powder concern with 
which you saw me. 


“There were a few fine girls among our 
corps of agents; but there were damaging 
characters, too, and they did most of the 
talking. Whatever good there was in the 
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best of us did not seem positive enough to 
put down the bad that was in the worst of 
us. 


Some of those girls talked so openly about 
the most questionable, or rather the most 
immoral affairs that many a time my cheeks 
were glowing red for shame. But slowly I 
grew acustomed to it, and every once in a 
while, as 1 heard them conversing of what 
they considered great romance, I caught 
myself wondering just how it would feel 
to be the heroine or the villain in such a 
plot. 

Of course, I checked a thought like that; 
but it persisted in coming back, sooner or 
later. I learned what was meant by the 
verses, 

“ “Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with uer face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


“Had our train that evening at the junc- 
tion been on time, only our heavenly Father 
knows what might have become of me; I 
do not like to think of it. 


“There is one thing I would like to tell 
all young girls, and boys too, for that 
matter. Those frivolous years had been 
slowly undermining my character, though I 
was not aware of it. Not that we com- 
mitted anything immoral, but they sapped 
away our strength. 


“But, God be praised, it is just as true 
that the earlier years of my life formed a 
foundation from which, after all, it was not 
so easy to move. When you began to sing 
of mother’s prayer, my mother’s prayer, 
mind you, all that training of the earlier 
years, all my mother’s love and patient 
sweetness, all my experiences as an inno- 
cent child in my simple faith in Christ, all 
these came back and proved too strong for 
me. I could have cried out then and there, 
for I felt again the anchor that holds in 
the storms of life. 


“So, you see, it was not your song alone 
that helped me. God sent that song in your 
heart to unite it with my mother’s prayer, 
and together they touched the life that was 
still hidden, though it had long been buried. 
God bless you, brother! If ever again you 
must wait for a delayed train, don’t you 
neglect to sing.” 

By the time her story was finished the 
church had been emptied and the janitor 
was waiting to extinguish the lights. But 
next evening the singer saw her helping 
others to find the Christ who had been her 
strength. 

S CRNA 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
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MARY SUES CHANCE, 


The “Mountain Whites,” of U.S.A., 
South. 


“Teacher’s comin,’” panted Mary Sue, 
slamming the cabin door behind her. 


“Wa’al don’t look so skeered ’bout hit,” 
drawled her mother from the chimney corn- 
er. “Git the brum, chile, an’ clear out some 
o this litter yer paw made a-whittlin’ out 
them ax hanels. Ugh! This mis’ry! Pears 
like hit ud mos’ cut a-body in two! Ugh!” 
And the sick woman crouched still lower 
over the bed of coals in the great rock fire- 
place. 

Mary Sue “breshed up the hurth,” stood 
the sedge broom in the corner, and placed a 
rickety, splint-bottomed chair for the visit- 
or, just in time to go to the door when Miss 
Drake knocked. 


“Well,” said a cheery voice, “how are the 
sick this fine day? How are you, Mrs. Alli- 
son?—shaking the hard, bony hand extend- 
ed to her—and how is granny?—approach- 
ing the bed in the ‘far corner’ of the room.” 

“*"Bout as well as common, honey,’ an- 
swered the old lady, reaching out a thin 
hand in search of her questioner, and lift- 
ing her slightless eyes in the direction of 
the young form bending over her pillow. 


“Im’ porely, porely, Miss Flory,” said the 
younger woman. ‘“’Pears like this mis’ry 
inside o’ me gits wus and wus. Take a 
cheer. Ugh!” 

“Too bad,’ said the young lady sympa- 
thetically. “I was hoping as I came up the 
mountain that I would find you both better 
and able to enjoy the beautiful October sun- 
shine. 


Anyway, I have 'good news for you, Mrs. 
Allison, Mr. Stone was going to the Gap to- 
day, and I sent for Dr. Brown to come up 
to see you. He will be here to-morrow. 
Maybe he can give granny a tonic, too. And 
here is some rice for you. That means more 
gruel, doesn’t it, little cook?” continued the 
visitor, turning to Mary Sue, who stood 
quietly behind her mother’s chair. 

No answer except an embarrassed grin 
and a timid lifting of two brown eyes. 

“Can’t yer talk, chile?” asked the mother. 
“Take the rice an’ put hit in the cubberd, 
an’ talk to the teacher like yer hed seed 
somebody afore. She’s that crazy "bout ye, 
Miss Flory, she dunno how ter ack.” 

“Does she like me? Then perhaps she 
would like to go to school.” Miss Flora re- 
plied as the child disappeared into the shed 
with the package. 

“T reckin’ she would, but ’pears like we 
just can’t do ’thout ’er now. An’ she larns 
that fast, too. She gits down her book every 
chanst she gits an’ tries ter spel out whut 
the teacher ’fore you larnt ’er. But, thar 
hain’t nobody ter help ’er, ye know. 
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Wisht me ’n ’er paw could hav’ larnt when 
we uz young uns, so’s we could larn her an’ 
the boys. But thar warn’t no schools in 
these parts in my bringin’ up. Fetch yer 
book, Mary Sue, an’ git Miss Flory ter call 
them hard words fer ye.” 


The little girl came in, nervously twisting 
the skirt of her faded red calico dress and 
seated herself on a box at Miss Flora’s side. 


“How would you like for me to come here 
and teach you until your mother gets well 
enough for you to 'zo to school?’ asked the 
missionary when the lesson was over. 

The chila’s eyes grew bigger and bigger, 
and her breath came in gasps as she said, 
wid dikes Nite. 

“Tell the lady, ‘Thank ye,’ chile,” said the 
feeble grandmother. 

“Thank ye, ma’m,” whispered Mary Sue. 
Then, forgetting her shyness for a moment, 
she produced a Bible, saying, “Tother teach- 
er brung us this. Read hit.” 


Miss Flora read the eighth Psalm, offered 
a prayer, and bade them good-bye, saying as 
she left, “Look for Dr. Brown to-morrow, 
Mrs. Allison, and for me the day after, Mary 
Sue, to begin the lessons.” 


That night Mary Sue went to her pallet 
as usual, but her eyes wouldn’t shut. She 
was too happy to sleep. 


At least, when she was sure that every- 
body else was asleep, she rose, softly unlatch- 
ed the door and slipped out into the night. 
The moon was just rising over the crest of 
“Tittle Pink,” and the sky was bright with 
stars. They reminded Mary Sue of the 
words the teacher had read that afternoon, 
and standing on the cold doorstone, the 
frosty air nipping her bare feet and cutting 
through the folds of the faded red calico, 
she folded her hands and prayed the first 
real prayer of her life. 

“QO Lord Jesus, I thank Thee (I dunno 
whut ‘Thee’ means, but teacher sed hit, so 
I ges hits alright), I thank Thee fer whut 
she red out o’ that book, and I thank Thee 
she’s gwineter larn me, an’, O Lord, make 
me larn hit fast, so’s I’ kin read to Maw and 
Paw an’ Bud an’ Jim an’ Granny, ’caus they 
hain’t never had no chanst like me.”—In 
the “Missionary Survey” of the Pres. Ch., 
U. S. (South.) 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR. 


Don’t look for flaws as you go through life, 
And if you happen to find them, 

It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind, 
And look for virtue behind them. 

For the darkest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in its shadow hiding 

And ’tig better far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the moon abiding. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

A song in the heart will bring a smile 

to the face. 


THE ART OF BEING KIND. 


By R&v. W. WILLIAMSON, ENGLAND. 


Some time ago I had a postcard from 
an old pupil of mine, and -on it were the 
words:— 

“So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many ways that wind and wind; 

While just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.” 


Now, I wonder if you believe and if your 
parents believe, that “just the art of being 
kind is all this sad world needs.” 


What do we mean by “being kind?” If 
you turn up your dictionary you will find 
opposite the word “kind” such words as 
“gentle,’ “tender,” “benevolent” (a_ big 
word, but a beautiful one), “benign,” and 
“affectionate.” The last, perhaps, is the 
best of them all, but we have not yet got 
at the meaning of the word “kind.” 


You know that the Germans have got a 
word “k-i-n-d.” They shorten the “i” and 
call it “Kind,” and they talk of the ‘‘kinder”’ 
and the ‘“kindergarten’—‘the children’s 
garden.” 


Ah! now you begin to see the meaning 
of it. It first means “a child,’ and so ‘the 
art of being kind” just means the feeling 
which the child has for the father or 
mother, or the feeling which the father or 
mother has for the child. What is it your 
father or mother would not do for you, or 
suffer for you?—I_ don’t know. That is 
“kindness.” 


It begins in the heart, and should show 
itself in the home among our brothers and 
sisters who are “akin” to us. But it can- 
not stop there; it must go out to our “kith 
and kin’—the same word—to uncles, aunts, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, and cou- 
sins. 

But it cannot stop there, because our 
“kind” are in the same church, the same 
Sunday school, the same day school, and 
elsewhere in this country. 


But it cannot stop there, for we have 
friends across the seas. Why! this feeling 
which begins in the heart, and should show 
itself in the home, ought to go out to our 
kindred, our brothers and sisters in the 
Colonies, but it cannot stop even there. 

It must go to French people, our allies, 
and then away to the Japanese, our allies 
too; and of course it must go to Germany 
(We got that little word from the Germans), 
and it cannot stop there! 


Why, this feeling which begins in the 
heart is to go out, and out, and out until it 
embraces mankind, for we are all man- 
kinned—we are all related to one another. 
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God is our Father and Jesus Christ our 
Elder Brother, and we all owe it to Him, 
and we owe it to one another just to be 
kind. 


How dare we be unkind to anyone! How 
dare we use an unkind word to our brother 
or sister anywhere! How dare we do an 
unkind act to anyone! Do you know that 
in doing an unkind act you are touching 
Jesus, Who said, “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 


I have no doubt you could tell me many 
stories about kindness. Let me tell you one 
which I hardly think you have ever heard. 
It is about Ian McLaren. He was one of 
our Presbyterian ministers,—Dr. John Wat- 
son, of Liverpool. He wrote some beautiful 
Scottish stories, of which your parents can 
tell you. 

Well, some years ago—perhaps ten—a 
dear friend of mine who lives in Sunderland 
was travelling in Egypt and was ascending 
the Great Pyramid (you have seen pictures 
of it). 

On reaching a certain point the two 
halted to rest, and thereupon the guide 
tried to get into conversation with my 
friend. 

“You be Englishman?” said the guide. 

“Yes,” replied my friend. 

“Where from?” 

. “Sunderland.” 


The guide shook his head. Evidently his 
geography did not extend so far as Sunder- 
land. 

“Build big ships there?’ said my friend. 

“Like Liverpool?’ said the guide. 

“Yes.” answered my friend. 

“Oh,” said the guide, “do you know Liver- 
pool?” : 

Oh yes, answered my friend. 

“You know Dr. Watson, of Liverpool?” 
continued the guide. 

“Oh yes, he is a fricnd of mine.” 


The guide was declighted, and brought 
out a letter which he handed to my friend. 
It was only a little note from Dr. Watson 
thanking the guide for his kindness to him 
while he had been travelling in Hgypt. 


After my friend had read it the guide 
went on to relate in broken English how 
he had been Dr. Watson’s guide just a few 
months before this, how the good doctor 
had sat on the spot and had asked him why 
he looked so sad. 

“TJ told him,” said the guide, ‘about my 
brother who was so very ill that the doc- 
tors could do nothing for him. 

The good Dr. Watson said, ‘May I see 
him?’ I took him to see my brother and the 
good doctor said he would like to take the 
patient to Cairo to a good physician there.” 
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And so it came to pass that the two 
brothers went up to Cairo with Dr. Watson, 
and the poor fellow got better, and was now 
quite well. 


As the guide told the story he got more 
and more excited until his voice was just 
a screech, “Me love Dr. Watson, me love 
Dr. Watson! Me pray for him three times 
a day!” 


Here was an Arab, remembering an Eng- 
lish gentleman and praying for him three 
times a day, because of a little act of 
brotherly kindness. 


Isn’t it worth while to be kind? “Kind 
words can never die,” and “kind deeds can 
never die.” We shall meet them all by and 
by. 


“If a kindness you receive, 
Pass it on, pass it on— 
And some other soul relieve, 
Pass it on, pass it on. 
It will grow on any ground, 
Spreading, will the more abound, 
Till with it in Heaven we’re crowned— 
Pass it on.” 


In “Messenger for the Children” of The 
Presbyterian Church of England. 


A LADY SOLOMON. 

} 
A quarrel had arisen. 
pute was a book which was claimed as 
personal property by two small Hindu 
maidens, belonging to the infant class of 
one of our schools. The teacher, unable to 
come to a decision as to whose property it 
was, called in the help of another, perhaps 

known for her wisdom. 


Holding the book the judge asked whose 
it was, “Mine, teacher,’ was the answer 
from both. 


“Very well, then, I’ll halve it, and you'll 
each get a half.” 


“No, teacher,’ came promptly from one 
eager little soul; more slowly yet distinctly 
came the reply of the other, “Achcha, very 
well!” 


There was little doubt then in the mind 
of the judge, but she put another test. 
Noticing writing in the book she said, 
“Write on your slates ‘my name is so-and- 
so.” Promptly one slate was produced, and 
“My name is Radharani”’ appeared in 
characters similar to those in the book; 
from the other disputant came the reply, 
“T don’t know how to write.” 


The former test was again applied with 
the same results, and the book in question 
handed over to little Radharani, who 
couldn’t bear to see her property destroyed. 


The subject of dis- 
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THE MEN WHO FELL OUT. 


Rev. Moses Hoge, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister of Richmond, Va., tells of two 
Christian men who “fell out.’ One heard 
that the other was talking against him, 
and he went to him and said, “Will you be 
kind enough to tell me my faults to my face, 
that I may profit by your Christian candor 
and try to get rid of them?” 

“Yes, ‘sir,’ replied the other, “I will do 
lice 

They went aside, and the former said: 
“Before you commence telling what you 
think wrong in me, will you please bow 
down with me and let us pray over it, that 
my eyes may be opened to see my faults 
as you will tell them? You lead in 
prayer.” 


It was done, and when the prayer was 
over, the man who had sought the inter- 
view said: 


“Now proceed with what you have to 
complain of in me.” 


But the other replied: “After praying 
over it, it looks so little that it is not 
worth talking about. The truth is, I feel 
now that in going around talking against 
you I have been serving the devil myself, 
and have need that you pray for me, and 
forgive me the wrong I have done you.” 


The quarrel was settled from that hour; 
and there are several other difficulties that 
might be settled in the same way. Try it.— 
Boston Christian. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN. 
The great mistake is in figuring success 
in dollars. How many men of to-day have 
spent their lives in piling up dollars, only 
to realize that the money will not buy what 
they want. 


The most successful business is not the 
one that sells the most goods, establishes 
the greatest trade-mark, or pays the high- 
est dividends; it is the business that exerts 
the best influence, it is the one that does 
the most good for the world and brings the 
greatest blessings to the heads. 

The most successful men to-day are not 
the wealthy ones necessarily. The men who 
are wielding the ‘greatest influence, the men 
who are doing the most good, who are en- 
joying the greatest happiness, are the men 
who have a higher standard of success than 
dollars. 

Where God is the Partner, money is not 
the first object of the business. A business 
that is fully consecrated to the Lord will 
bring to the owner and to every employee 
blessings that money cannot buy. 

Happiness comes to us only when we seek 
it for others. Ice won’t cool other things 
unless it melts itself. Money is not good 
except as it is spent, and it does not bring 
happiness unless it is spent with God’s 
guidance.—Ex. 


380 
TRUE STORY WITH SAD ENDING. 


Merrily pealed the marriage bells, while 
the long line of carriages deposited their 
occupants before the door of a fashionable 
church, one afternoon in June. The great 
organ began the wedding march and the 
bridal party appeared. Every eye was fixed 
upon the bride, and she was indeed fair to 
look upon. 


Maude Douglas had been the leader in her 
social circle for years. She was no longer 
a girl, but a beautiful woman of thirty-two, 
intellectually brilliant and a general favor- 
ite. She had many admirers, but none suc- 
ceeded until Hon. Jonathan Forbes, rare 
scholar and prominent business Man, ap- 
peared upon the scene. It was a case of 
“love at first sight,’ and the wedding day 
followed in just six months. 


No finer looking pair ever faced the future 
together than these two. Their hopes were 
the highest and their prospects the bright- 
est. 


Three years have zone by. They still 
occupy expensive quarters in one of 
our large hotels because Mrs. Forbes pre- 
ferred it, and although sometimes weary of 
the round of gaiety, and longing for a quiet, 
restful home after his day of strain in the 
business world, the indulgent husband yield- 
ed to her wishes. 


Dame Rumor whispered that Mrs. Forbes 
took more wine than was good for her at 
the many functions she attended—but no one 
spoke a word of caution or warning—and 
so the years rolled on. 


Again it was June, the tenth anniver- 
sary of the wedding. A handsome victoria 
stopped before the door of an unpretentious 
looking house on a side street and a gentle- 
man hastily jumped out. He rang the bell 
nervously, and whispered a message to the 
maid who responded to his ring. 


Evidently his coming had been expected, 
for in a very few minutes a lady appeared, 
dressed for the street and heavily veiled. 


They entered the carriage together and 
drove away. Except for the stately manner 
and courtly bearing of the man one could 
never have recognized in the care-lined face 
and whitening hair the Hon. Jonathan 
Forbes—but it was he. 


The rumour of former years that “Mrs. 
Forbes was indulging in too much wine” 
proved all too true, and for a year previous 
to this last incident she had rarely been 
sober. After repeated but fruitless efforts 
to restrain her the despairing husband, as a 
last resort, had placed her in a home from 
which escape was impossible—and it was 
from that home that he took her to drive 
on the afternoon in question, the tenth an- 
niversary of their wedding day. 


But why prolong the sad story? Two years 


later the brilliant Maude Douglas Forbes 
slept in a drunkard’s grave! 
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And what of her husband? He bravely 
tried to apply himself to business, but lit- 
tle by little it slipped from his weakening 
grasp until he too yielded to “the tempter,” 
and sought forgetfulness through the same 
enemy, who, in another ‘guise, had killed his 
wife! 

After the yielding his descent was rapid, 
and in an incredibly short time he had 
reached the foot of the hill. From a pros- 
perous business man, with a yearly income 
of many thousands of dollars, he became a 
peddler of shoe strings by day and slept in 
a Bowery lodging house at night! 


Fifteen years more bring us to the closing 
scene in this drama of life. 

“Good-bye, I’m going away to-morrow, and 
you'll never see me again.” 

The speaker was an old man, bent and 
tottering, his matted white hair and bloated 
red face telling plainly of long dissipation. 
He addressed a lady just coming out of 
church one Sunday morning, whom he 
strangely enough recognized as _ having 
known his wife in the years gone by. In- 
quiry as to where he was “going” revealed 
the fact that the almshouse and Potters’ 
Field were all that was left for the once 
respected Jonathan Forbes!—In Christian 
Work and Evangelist. 


“Took not upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 


TO FORGET OUR FAILURES. 


To let our memory of yesterday’s failure 
hinder us to-day is to add a fresh failure 
to-day. Yet what are we to do if we can 
not get rid of the dragging memory of yes- 
terday? We think that we must wait: that 
the passage of time is the only thing which 
will blot out the burdening memory of a 
disastrous sin. 


But there is an infinitely better, surer, 
and shorter way. Christ’s presence is more 
effective than the lapse of time. Our God 
says: “I, even I, am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for mine own sake; and 
I will not remember thy sins.” 


If we have repented and asked his for- 
giveness, our Lord not only forgives but he 
declines to remember our’ sins; and he 
wants to constitute himself in us a Life in 
which our past disaster is forgotten. 


We can let him do this as we fully yield 
to him and trust him, and we shall find that 
his fully appropriated presence will dispel 
the leaden, depressing memory of the fail- 
ure of yesterday or of an hour ago more 
effectively than the passage of ten years of 
time without Christ’s presence could do. Let 
us claim by faith the immediate joy of the 
forgetfulness of our Lord.—S. S. Times. 


Our Church Register 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls From 


Smith’s Falls Ont., to Mr. A. L. Fraser, 


of Great Village, N.S. 

Centrabech- GaiG=Ont’ to Mr. M._B, 
Davidson, of Westminster Ch, Toronto. 

Norwood, Ont., to E. J. Wolland, of Pres. 
College, Montreal. 

Grand Coulee, Man., to Mr. W. A. Alex- 
ander, of Hargrave, Man. Accepted. 

Queensville and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., to Mr. 
W. L. Atkinson, of Mt. Pleasant and Bur- 
ford. 

Harvey and Acton, N.B., to Mr. J. F. Mc- 
Kay, of Clyde River, N.S. 

Shubenacadie, N.S., to Mr. H. M. Upham, 
of Newport, N.S. 

Banks and Gibraltar, Ont., to Mr. W. E. 
Aitkens, Ph. D. 

Shakespeare, Ont., to Mr. C. E. Tough, 
Duntroon, Ont. Accepted. 

Angus and New Lowell, Ont., to Mr. A. 
Shepherd, of Midburst, Ont. Occepted. 

North Broadview, Toronto, to Mr. W. M. 
Kannawin, of Strathroy, Ont. 

Little Britain, Man., to Mr. G. R. Irwin, 
of Holland, Man. 

Stoney Mt., Man., to Mr. J. W. Anderson, 
of Sedley, Sask. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., to Mr. Mal- 
colm Lindsay, of Colborne, Ont. 

Bells Cors, Ont., to Mr. R. Gamble, of 
Wakefield, Que. Occepted. 


Inductions Into. 

Moncton, N.B., Mr. T. P. Drumm, to be 
3 Sep. 

Provost, Alta., June 16, Mr. I. W. North. 

Shelburne, Ont., June 22, Mr. R. B. Ste- 
venson. 

Morningside Ch., Swansea, Ont., July, Mr. 
J. Gordon Cheyne. 

Shediac, Scotch Sett., ete., N.B., July 14, 
Mr. Grover Livingston. 

Aylmer E. Que., to be 


in Aug., Mr. D. 
Nicholson. 


Resignations of 


North Mornington, Ont., Mr. John Little. 

Chalmers Ch., Eberts, Ont., Mr. W. M. 
Kay. 

Blytheswood, Ont., Mr. A. Edington. 

St’ Andrew’s Ch., Windsor, Ont., Mr. J. C. 
Tolmie. 

St. And. Ch., Rossland, B.C, Mr 8S. H. Sar- 
kissian. 

Reston, Man., Mr. G. M. Young. 

Maple Valley, Singhampton, Ont., Mr. W. 
C. Mercer. 

Melrose, ete., Mr. A. E. Cameron. 

St. James Ch., Milltown, N.B., Mr Robt. 
Dewar. 


CORRECTIONS. 


In the July Record, in the article on the 
Y. P. S. Topic, pages 313, 314, 315, are some 
typographical errors, which we deeply re- 
gret; e.g. honors for horrors—hardened for 
ardent—months for mouths—there for this 
—a nature—for—or -mature—as for is. 


“LIQUOR MORALS.” 


Not long ago the most prominent liquor 
man in Dallas, Tex., was charged with ship- 
ping liquor into the Indian territory part 
of Oklahoma. 

The accused, through the public press, 
asked the citizens to suspend judgment 
until all the facts were before them, as, of 
course, he was entirely innocent. But when 
his trial had proceeded for a day and a 
half the proof was so overwhelming that he 
broke down and made a complete confes- 
sion, and was fined $5,000. 

The TexasAdvocate pertinently inquires: 
“Who can believe what a liquor man says? 
He openly confessed in court the charge 
which he publicly denied in the press.” 
How many liquor men in Canada would 
do that? The trade is a bad business, and 
produces poor specimens of humanity.— 
Christian Guardian. 


MEETINGS OF 

ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 

Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the REcoRD 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 
Kingston, lst Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
Halifax, ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 4 Aug., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 8 Sep., 7 p.m. 
Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 July, 12.45. 

. Wallace, Tatamagouche, 18 Aug., 4.30. 
Truro, SLLuro. 1D Sep ee OroUea. mw, 
Halifax, Halitax,ei5bn Sepgel0: sam: 
Lunenburg, ete., New Dublin, Aug. 

St SON aot LO meth yom Oran. 
Miramichi, Loggieville, 8 Sep., 9 a.m. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 4 Aug., 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Sherbrooke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 
1. Quebec, Quebec, 1 Sep. 4 «p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 14 Sep. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 1 Sep. 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Sep., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 8 Sep., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Morrisburg, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 
17. Kingston, Belleville, 8 Sep., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 9 Sep., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 8 Sep., 10.30. 
. Barrie, Barrie, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 

4. North Bay, Sundridge, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
. Temiskaming, Cochrane, Sept. 

. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Sep., 8 p.m. 

. Sudburv 

. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 29 Sep., 10 a.m. 
9. Saugeen, Saugeen, 15 Sep. 

30 Guelph, Guelph, 15 Sep., 10.30. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday April, 1915. 


31. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 1 Sep., 10.30. 
32. Paris, Ingersoll, 8 Sep., 10.380. 

338. London, Port Stanley, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
34. Chatham, Chatham, 8 Sep., 10 a.m 
Sbeoarnia., Darna, 25 SeDantlleadaD. 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 
37. Huron, Hensall, 8 Sept., 10 a.m. 

38. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Sep., 10.30. 
39. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Sep., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


40. Superior, Ft. Wm. Aug., at call of Mod. 
41. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Swan Lake, 1 Sep., 3 p.m. 
43. Glenboro, Treherne, Sep. 

44, Portage, High Bluff, Aug. 18, 

45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Russell, Sep. 

47, Brandon, Brandon, 14 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


Moose Jaw, Ist Tuesday, Nov., 1914. 


48. Yorkton, Kamsack, 21 July, 9 a.m. 
49, Abernethy, Balearres, Call of Mod. 

50. Qu’Appelle. 

51. Arcola, Arcola. 

52. Alameda, Alameda, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 

3. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 

54. Regina, Regina, Sep. 

55. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 2 Sep., 11 a.m. 
56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 25 Aug., 7 p.m. 
57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, 25 Aug., 2 p.m. 
58. Battleford. 

59. Kindersley. 

60. Swift Current, Swift Current, Sep. 


Synod of Alberta. 


61. Vermillion. 

62. Edmonton. 

63. Lacombe, Lacombe, Sep. 

64. Red Deer, Innisfall, Sep. 

65. Castor, Highland, 25 Aug., 7.30 p.m. 
66. Calgary, Calgary, 8 Sep., 9.30. 

67. Medicine Hat 

68. High River, Vulcan, 21 July, 2 p.m. 
69. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


70. Kootenay, Grand Forks, Aug. 

71. Kamloops. 

2. Cariboo, Fort George, Call of Mod. 

73. Westminster, E. Collingwood, 8 Sep. 10 
a1 

74, Victoria. 


A GREAT CHURCH IN HAWAIL 


Central Union Church of Honolulu ‘has 
to-day 1,109 members, and is supporting 
five foreign missionaries, three in Micro- 
nesia and two in Peking. The first Amer- 
ican missionaries went to Hawaii 90 years 
ago.—The Missionary Review of the World. 


Che Church Funds, West. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


Home Missions.,.... 


Foreign Missions... 
Widows & Orphans 
Aged Ministers..... 
Assembly Fund.... 
Pte-aux-Trembles . 
Social Service, etc.... 


8.8. & Y. P. S. 


Deaconess Home.... 
Montreal College.... 
Queen’s College..... 


Knox Oollege... 


Manitoba College.... 


Saskatchewan College 
Robertson College... 
Westminster Hall.... 


March 1 to 


During . ae 
une 


June 


$4,795.85 $32,674.38 


2,486.00 11,694.86 


18.00 202.00 
43.00 241.70 
36.89 312.63 
195.00 902.80 
908.50 2,394.90 
72.00 249.59 
11.00 28.00 
1.00 24.00 
10,00 62.00 
20.00 193.00 
10.00 90.00 
1.00 266.00 
ue 22.00 
5.00 18.00 
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by Rev. John Somerville, D.D. 
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Ontario. | 
Harriston, .Guth . $40.00 
Hamltn, St. Jns_ . 125.00 
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Washago . . ; 199.00 
Robert Little 10.00 
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Kintyre, Thanks — 


Thou wilt always rejoice in the evening 
if thou hast spent the day  profitably.— 
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Listowel 4 350.00 
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Thomas a Kempis. 
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Corbetton, ss. 21.00 Maple Creek, 7” tr 
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Drummond Hill, ss. 10.00}Enderby 20.75 
Port Credit 66.00 underby, ss. . 14.50 
Caledon HR. 98 09|Hnderby eke : 15.69 
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: Se 8 COM CAT i 9 
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Manitoba. Est. Miss Dawson 
Whog. Riverview 49.00/ Scotland 121.60 
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“Probably most of the difficulties of try- 


ing to live a 


Christian life 


arise from 


attempting to half live it.” 


Che Shurch Funds, East. 


SUMMARY of RECEIPTS 
During March 1 to | 
June June 30 
Foreign Missions. $1,320.50 $8,015.07 
Home Missions.... 434.00 1,795.62 
Augmentation...... 91.00 408.69 
College...... gH eecariks 79.00 265.00 
Aged Ministers 2.00 25.00 
Pte-aux-Trembles.. 5.00 74.00 
For North West.... Dasiecs 195.00 
BES ACs Ngee aos Reco 38.00 
Assembly Fund ... 895 30.22 
BuUrsarver Unde fF... aye 319.00 
Library Fund...... eee 63.00 
Widows’ & Orphans 1.00 175.00 
Social Service, ete... 93.00 133.00 
Total ...... $2,041.45 $9,536.60 


RECEIVED DURING JUNE. 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D. 
and divided among the Funds 


as directed by the Donors. 


Acknowledged $7,495.14; Rey. G. E. Forbes 50.00: 
W oliville &.. F 30.90})Blue Mountain. 50.00 
Kensington, S.s. 30.00jHx lad. col. ymea 50.00 
Friend of Missions  24.00]/Bridgewater. 194.00 
W. C. Lawson 50.00;New Annan 30.00 
Kentville 20.00;F redricton 362.50 
Lower Stewiacke 150.90!'Windsor, ss... 27.90 
Millerton : 22.00IL. BE. Teasdale -. 50.00 
Metapedia ; 39.00jSunny Brae, St Pls 85.00 
A. C. Thompson 60.00] Lower Stewiacke. . .80.00 
MAID OZ weer ee 15.00jNew Glasgow Un. 262.00 
Sussex girls guild 68.65} Cavendish Den 10.00 
Monitrease ..*. Gan. 5.00; Kentville 18.00 
Geddie’s Memorial 115.00|)Valleyfield 6.3 
Woodville } 7.00 Lunenburg 25.00 
Marqaree Flarbor. 26.00 - 
Oxford, wfhms yl. 50.90 $9,536.60 
Murdock Mackinnon 10.00 

Lower Stewiacke 50.00 
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CLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
ON GIVING. 


Thou shalt truly tithe —Old. 
These ought ye to have done.—New. 


There is that withholdeth more than is 
meet and it tendeth to poverty.—Old. 

He that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly.—New. 


Every man shall give as he is able.—Old. 
As God hath prospered him.—New. 


He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord and he will repay him.—0Old. 

Give and it shall be given unto you.— 
New. 


And behold, I have given the children of 
Levi all the tenth in Israel for their service 
which serve even the service of the taber- 
nacle.—Old. 

Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.— New. 


But the tithes of the children of Israel I 
have given to the Levites.—Old. 

Here men that die receive tithes; but 
there he receiveth them of whom it is wit- 
nessed that he liveth.—New. 

God says, “All the tithe is the Lord’s.” 
We measure up to returning less than one 
hundredth. 


God says, 
ness thereof.” 
belonged to us? 


God says, “Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance.’ Who can honor God by returning 
to him less than one out of one hundred 
cents?—In Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


“The earth is mine and the ful- 
Why act as though it all 


When Buying WHITE COTTONS 
Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 


The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :— 


Special Selection of Raw Material; 


Careful Preparation in Works; 


Construction of Cloths to give best 
Wearing Qualities ; 


WABASSO Vigilance from start to finish ; 


Toe TRADE MARK oF Purrry | Sloths being Bleached and Finished by 
high-class chemists, 


FOR 


When all this is done :— 


Lawns, Nainsooks, 


Cambrics, Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up 
Goods so as to make them attractive. 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


Baking powder containing Alum has been repeatedly con- 
demned by the leading pure food experts. Its use is not 
necessary and can easily be avoided by merely looking at 
the label. If the ingredients are not stated on the label, 
refuse it. The ingredients of Alum baking powder are 


never printed on the label. 


CONTAINS NO ALUM 


The only well known medium priced 
baking powder made in Canada that does 
not contain alum and which has all its 


ane 
ot? - 
mais |i 


ingredients plainly stated on the label. NS; 2h 


E. W. GILLETT CO.LTD, §A ; 
TORONTO, ONT. Sonaee 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL, KSuemeeeed 


Everyone should be busy; no one should 
be a busybody. 


What you dislike in another take care 
to correct in yourself. 


Men do less than they ought unless they 
do all that they can.—Carlyle. 


He that brings sunshine into the lives ef 
others cannot keep it from himself. 


If prayer brings not that which we seek, 
it shall bring us that which we need. 


Count your blessings and you will have 
no time to think of disagreeable things. 


To speak wisely may not always be easy, 
but not to speak ill, requires only silence. 


Cheerfulness is the philosopher’s stone 
turning all the happenings of life to gold. 


Our world is a college, events are teach- 
ers, character is the diploma God gives to 
man. 


If I take care of my character, My repu- 
tation will take care of itself—D. lL. 
Moody. 


It is the history of our kindness that 
alone makes this world tolerable-——Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


No matter how hard to-day may have 
been. That hard spot on the’ road _ will 
never come again. 


Courage consists not in blindly over- 
looking danger, but in meeting it with the 
eyes open.—Richter. 


Don’t be afraid to be polite at all times 
and under all circumstances. It is no dis- 
grace to be called a 'gentleman. 


Mastery comes when we are ready to 
say what we will not try to do, in order 
to be free for that which we do mean to 
do. 


Christ wants the entire personality, in 
all its relationship, through all time. He 
wants us not only for all time, but at all 
times. 


Christ will not be played with. He is 
either Lord of all or not Lord at all. He 
wants us undivided and will have us all 
or none. 


The happy man is not the one who has 
possessions, but the one who has himself 
in possession. Self-control is a very im- 
portant lesson to learn. 


What we want is to feel that God knows 
what happens to us, and is with us while 
it happens, and loves us steadily and ten- 
derly through it all, 


Perseverance is a great element of suc- 
cess. If you only knock long enough and 
loud enough at the gate, you are sure to 
wake up somebody.—Longfellow. 


I have learned at last to be patient with 
hindrances, for things that seemed _ con- 
trary to my success and happiness have 
always proved to be really helps. 


When a man does a noble act, date him 
from that. Forget his faults. Let his 
noble act be the standpoint from which 
you regard him—Dr. H. W. Bellows. 


The heroes of the world are those who 
try, and perhaps the most radiant figures 
in all that splendid company are those who 
keep on trying after repeated failures. 


The youth who thinks only of his man- 
ners attains nothing but manners; he who 
thinks only of the comfort and pleasure of 
others is the gentleman.—Child’s World. 


Would it not be better to leave to-mor- 
row with God? That is what is troubling 
men; to-morrow’s temptations, to-morrow’s 
difficulties, to-morrow’s burdens, to-mor- 
row’s duties. 


The greatest problem that confronts us 
for the opening century is that of distri- 
buting the missionary responsibility, which 
has become congested in the official cen- 
tres.—A. J. Gordon. 


at the 
lives 


When one comes and knocks 
door of my heart and asks, ‘Who 
here?’ I reply, ‘Martin Luther used to, 
but he has moved out, and Jesus Christ 
now lives here.—Martin Luther. 


Prayer is not monologue, but dialogue; 
God’s voice in response to mine is its most 
essential part. Listening to God’s voice is 
the secret of the assurance that He will 
listen to mine.—Andrew Murray. 


It is impossible for a man to be godly 
who neglects ‘secret devotion, and next to 
impossible that he should ever become so. 
You may as well talk of a wise fool, a 
wicked saint, a sober drunkard, an honest 
thief, as of a prayerless Christian. 


We cannot be consecrated in  water- 
tight compartments; that is, we cannot 
say, “Lord, be Master of my mind, but let 
me do as I wish with my body.” We can- 
not say, “Lord, be Master of my money, 
but let me settle the question of my life- 
work.’—John R. Mott. 
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One good purpose achieved is better than 
a hundred dreams. 


Look out for the man who is forever look- 
ing out for number one. 


The noblest question in the world is: 
What good may I do in it? 


If you will think twice before you speak, 
you will do a good deal less speaking. 


It is easy to smile when things go well, 
but it takes a man to smile when all goes 
wrong. 


You are not required to do more than 
there is time for. But all the time must 
be accounted for. 


“The more we call God in, the more sures 


ijly and wholly ‘shall we cast the tempter 


out.’”—Bishop Moule. 


A wise man sets his pace according +o 
his time. Early speed gives margin for 
slackening toward the end. 


Before you are five-and-twenty you must 
establish a character that will serve you all 
your life-—Lord Collingwood, 


The presence of religion in politics might 
be salutary. The presence of politics in re- 
ligion is a menace to morality. 


Silence is often as complete a test of cour- 
age as is action. But no “hero commissions” 
investigate the records of silence, 


Charity is never lost. It may be of no 
service to those it is bestowed on, yet it 
ever does a work of beauty and grace upon 
the heart of the giver. 


SON, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs_ Dickson. 

University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. Grorear Dickson, President; 
Miss J. EK. MAopONALD, B.A., Principal. 


‘* Not only Life Insurance, 
but adequate Life Insurance, 
in the form most. nearly 
taking the place of the 
household provider when his 
supporting care is removed.’’ 


That is to say, take MONTHLY IN- 
COME INSURANCE, the ideal of pro- 
tection. 


Safe, regular, dependable, permanent, 
automatic. There are a hundred argu- 
ments for MONTHLY INCOME IN- 
SURANCE. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE issues this 
Plan on most attractive terms. Send 
for a fully descriptive pamphlet just 
off the Press. Observe the rates, the 
comprehensive provisions and the liberal 
arrangement whereby beneficiaries are 
given the advantage of the Company’s 
high profit-earnings. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 


any Peal ee : 
4 Memorial Bella a Specelalty. 
ieee MeShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Beltimore, Hd., 7.0.4 


rd we he 
ns 


Oz! 

po, Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 

Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 

other Bells. Unequaled musical quality. 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 

BB YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 


“Princeton Seminary has issued its 
necrological report for past year. Of sixty- 
seven former students, who are recorded 
as having died during the year, one had 
nearly reached ninety-two years of age 
and another had passed ninety-one. 
Twelve others had passed their eightieth 
year, nineteen their seventieth, and fifteen 
their sixtieth. The average age at which 
they made a public confession of their 


faith was sixteen years and. eleven 
months.” 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
Will re-open Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 


The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
All Departments fully equipped. For full information 


write for Calender. 


Rev. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
President 


| COLLEGE = Toronto| 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 


j Autumn Term commences Sept. 10, 1914. { 
j Rev.D.Bruce MacDonald,M.A.,LL.D.,Headmaster} 


SEU eae on ADPHCAVON, 


RALLY DAY, September 27, 


should be a Record Day in a!! our Sunday 
Schools, Adult Bible Classes and Young Peopie’s 
Societies. We have a fuil list of Rally Day In- 
vitations, Decorations and Souvenirs, which 
will be of great assistance in increasing the 
attendance and securing new members_ 


Send for compiete Illustrated List of Rally 
Day supplies. 

R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


ENJOYS A WIDE-SPREAD PATRONAGE! 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 


Is well known as one of the best Commercial 
Schools in Canada. Open all year. Enter any 
time. Write for Magnificent Catalogue. 


WwW. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


A CHURCH GRGAN BELLOWS 


OPERATED BY 


The Spencer Sicel Electric Orgoblo 


Provides an ample and steady supply 


of wind pressure or suction, quictly, 
at less cost than by any other method. 


We have Published a small Booklet describing 


“THE ORGOBLO ” 


WHICH WE WOULD LIKE TO SEND YOU. 
Write 


tf cdayto LEONARD DOWNEY 
418 Queen’s Ave., LONDON, Canada 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


THE ORGAN POWER COMPANY 
Bebcas: ron McCLINTON’S SOAPS 
For over 100 years, they have held a high 


reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Soleiy from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. It is truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP, 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal 
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THE WAR AND DUTY’S CALL. 


And Some Gleams of Silver Lining. 


ienase COMe.. 23. dark, stern, terrible, 
ealling for all that is strongest and truest 
and bravest and best in the men and 
women of our own and other lands. It 
has come—not from heaven, from a loving 
Father to His great family, but from hell, 
brought to earth by a blind, hateful, self- 
ish ambition. But it has come, and has to 
be faced, calmly, determinedly, trustfully; 
knowing that, sooner or later, it must be 
driven back to its own place. 

But what more can here be said of it? 
The past of it has been told a thousand 
times, the future foretold in as Many 
ways, and the present will be ancient his- 
tery ere these lines in a “Monthly” are 
read. Even in moralizing upon it, every 
chord in the vast scale has been touched 
by master hands, 
here be given must be in Some measure an 
echo of what has been already said so 
many times and ways. 

Moreover, it is so great, so overwhelm- 
ing, that words seem poor and weak and 
unfitting and unworthy. It is a time for 
deeds rather than words. 


And yet! And yet! It is the world’s 
greatest interest to-day. All else takes 
second place. And though nothing new 


can be told, or nothing old repeated here 
with its first-time freshness, there are 
some lesser things which are liable to he 
forgotten in the paralysis from the shock 
of war, and some greater things which 
cannot be too deeply impressed; hence this 
simple mention of some truths and duties 
on the one hand and some gleams of silver 
lining on the other, “lest we forget.” 


For encouragement and inspiration, there 
should be ever kept in mind that this war 
is not merely a question of who shall con- 
quer in the strife; what nations shall come 


and anything that can - 


out of it with more extended shore or hin- 
terland, or wider “rule the wave,” and 
what ones bear the pain and soreness cf 
defeat. 

All these, thowgh great, are but the lesser 
things. The great question is whether a 
considerable part of the human race is to 
be crushed under the power of a cruel and 
inhuman military despotism; or whether 
the arm of the oppressor shall be broken, 
and the world come out more fully than 
ever before into the larger freedom, hoped 
and promised long, with sword and spear 
reforged to plough and pruning hook and 
Dreadnought armor rolled again to sail 
the peaceful seas. 


Some Duties to be Done. 


The first duty in a time of conflict, whe- 
ther it be physical or spiritual, is to fight 
its battles. The soldier does that in time 
of war. His is the place alike of danger 
and of honor. No words can fittingly pay 
tribute to our men, in youth and man- 
hood’s prime, who have so nobly responded 
to their country’s call, and have pledged 
their strength and life, even to the utter- 
most, between her and her foes. God bless 
and keep them and give them success. 

But it should not be forgotten that duty 
in such a crisis rests equally on all, though 
not one in a hundred goes abroad to 
do that duty. More than ninety-nine in 
every hundred of us must in this time 
of war do our duty at home. 

The soldier does his duty by going, but 
though he goes as our substitute, he does 
not and cannot do our duty. The ninety- 
nine per cent. of us at home must do our 
own duty, not merely by noting how brave- 
ly the soldier does his, but by doing with 
our might what our hands find to do. The 
duty of those of us at home is to keep the 
great machinery of Church and State going 
at its best that we may better second the 
efforts of those who have gone abroad. 
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One duty of those at home is to remem- 
ber—in sympathy and in constant prayer, 
and in help so far as can be done—the 
brave men who have gone to the front, and 
to let them know, as we may have oppor- 
tunity, that they are so remembered. They 
go, not only for themselves, but for us. They 
are our substitutes, facing danger for us, 
that our liberties as well as their own 
may be preserved. 


Another duty is sympathy with those 
whom they have left behind, and care and 
help in so far as it may be needed. These 
bear their separation for our sakes as well 
as for their own. Let their anxiety and 
loneliness be shared—or rather cheered— 
with sympathy and help, and with the hope 
and trust that soon the struggle may have 
happy ending, and the comforting thought 
that, with all the dangers of war, the great 
majority of those who go come safely home 
again. 

In this connection much can be done by 
newspapers, preachers, public speakers and 
writers to make life easier for those at home 
by cutting out the ghastly and horrible. 
If, in the fortune of war, some should not 
return, it is cruel to have their friends har- 
rowed for months before, or to have their 
after grief intensified by imagined suffer- 
ings, when the home going may have been 
momentary and painless. And in the case 
of those who return in safety, it is not kind 
to add needless suffering to the anxiety of 
friends at home during the waiting time. 
Let us keep prominent the greatness of 
the cause, the nobility of service for hu- 
manity’s sake, and sad, sore, anxious hearts 
will thus be helped and made strong. 

A simple duty at the present time is to 
guard against unnecessary personal indul- 
gence, that there may be more for gift or 
wage, to meet need where it exists; for 
the stress and strain are national, and in 
bearing that strain the nation should be 
as one, rich and poor bearing and sharing 
together the burden. 

A duty for those who can give employ- 
ment of any kind is to do so, as far as 
possible; for the coming months will be 
hard for those who depend upon their daily 
labour for their daily bread; and where 
employment cannot be full time, let at, Sail 
possible, be in part. Thus will patriotism 
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find full scope for service at home ag well 
as. in the trenched or tented field. 

Those who have work to do should do it 
with their might, that there may be the 
least possible interruption to business and 
trade and commerce, and that the nation 
and the Empire may thus be better able 
to stand the heavy strain. 

Our country is largely agricultural. For 
all that the soil can be made to bring forth, 
there is full demand, and the call upon 
mother earth should be pressed to the ut- 
most that there may be not only food for 
Canada, but to spare for the mother land, 
Hers is the heaviest burden and ours the 
lighter end. 

It is not inopportune to refer to the duty, 
as well as opportunity, of “making in Can- 
ada’—as well as of buying what is “made 
in Canada’—that there may be work for 
all, that none—or few—may have to suffer 
hunger or to eat the bread of charity. 

The unemployed of the cities should ‘seek 
—where possible—labor in the country, 
even at a low wage; for it is now a ques- 
tion, not so much of wage, but of weather- 
ing the storm till peace and plenty smile 
again. 


As helpers in the Church, we should 


‘remember that her work cannot halt, and 


even though many whose Church work has 
cost them little self-denial in the past may 
find it necessary to limit expenditure upon 
themselves for the sake of that work, they 
will have a richer satisfaction in the doing 
of it than in any self-indulgence that might 
otherwise obtain. 

Men give liberally and loyally and sacri- 
fice freely when king and country are at 
war. Let the great war of Christ’s army, 
the Church, against the sin and wrong 
which never yet has called a truce, be as 
liberally and loyally sustained in this pres- 
ent crisis which calls for utmost effort in 
both Church and State. 

Moreover, duty reigns supreme. All else 
must give it precedence. God as well as 
“Hngland expects every man to do his 
duty’—and every woman too. 


Some Silver Lining. 


Dark as is the cloud of war one bright 
gleam is the stainless honor of the Bri- 
tish Empire and name in Britain’s share of 
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this awful strife. To the last her leaders 
sought by every honorable means to pre- 
serve peace. Their words are worthy to be 
written in letters of gold. But all their 
effort was in vain, and Britain had to draw 
the sword for truth and freedom. If ever a 
nation could appeal to the God of battles, 
that nation is our own at the present time. 

Her flag is made up of the _ blended 
crosses of St. Andrew, St. Patrick and St. 
George, massed symbol of the Christian 
faith, and she can fling that flag to the 
breeze at the head of her legions as they 


march to war against oppression and 
wrong, with the consciousness that its 
symbolism is not dishonored, that these 


legions too are—in their own way—bear- 
ing their cross of toil and suffering for a 
redemption of the race; and that her cause 
is in full harmony with that greater Re- 
demption, once purchased by Cross and 
suffering and death for men. 


Another gleam of silver lining, more 
bright than many dared to hope, is the 
spirit of unity in the British Empire. The 
free sister nations, each with its own free 
government, but owning equally the one 
throne and king, are standing as one 
against a common foe; and in each sister 
nation, and in mother land as well, all war- 
ring and jarring factions are stilled, and 
all with heartiest patriotism and loyalty 
are uniting in the common cause. 

In every part of that Empire on which the 
sun never sets there is but one heart beat- 
ing, and from every part of it there comes 
but one voice. Britain is reaping now the 
harvest of her justice and fair dealing, 
even with those with whom she may have 
gome time been at war. She destroys her 
enemies within the Empire by making 
them her friends. And she is reaping the 
sowing of her high traditions of truth and 
honor and freedom in her own family, in 
the loyal love and devotion of all her chil- 
dren, everywhere, around the wide world. 

Henceforth “THE BRITISH EMPIRE” 
will have a larger, fuller, richer meaning 
for all who own her sway; and a place of 
even greater honor and respect and trust 
among all the other peoples of the world. 


There is one touch of silver lining, a 
gleam of hope which it seems not unrea- 
sonable to indulge, and that is the proba- 
bility, from a human point of view, that 
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victory will rest with freedom’s cause for 
which our armies fight. In the long run 
it must do so, 
For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 

And it is no utopian hope to indulge 
that freedom’s battle in this war, though 
hard, will not be very long, or if longer 
than we hope, will end in victory for the 
allied hosts. 


To those who have faith in an overruling 
Providence and in the final triumph of 
right, there is always, to the darkest cloud, 
this silver lining: God reigns, and ‘“some- 
how, good shall be the final goal of ill.” 

In this connection there is a great truth 
which should not be forgotten when the 
waiting time seems long and the clouds 
are very dark, “men’s hearts failing them 
for fear,” and that is that the chief 
end of the moral government of the Uni- 
verse is not a world rich in comfort and 
material wealth and in the progress of the 
Arts and Sciences, good as all these things 
are—but in a world of men and women rich 
in moral quality, deep stamped in heart 
and life with the image of God. 

Men who forget God in their prosperity 
are sometimes richer in all that makes 
truly rich, richer in that which they can 
keep forever, after being stripped of their 
outward wealth. And nations like men 
may turn to God out of the depths, when 
they seldom thought of Him before, and be 
more truly great in their weakness and 
poverty than they were in their prosperity. 

An exhausting war may leave even a 
defeated nation, humbled to the dust, better 
answering the Divine ideal of what a 
nation of men should be because now walk- 
ing and living and working with Him, 
whom, in their selfish enjoyment of pros- 
perity, they had forgotten. 

It may well be that out of the wreck 
and ruin of this war, when the passions of 
strife are stilled, there may come through- 
cut the world a truer sense of the values 
that are spiritual and eternal, as compared 
with the material and temporal things for 
which self-seeking men and nations strive 
and fight. 


Much has been said, in pessimistic vein, 
since the outbreak of the war, of the failure 
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of Christianity and of our modern civiliza- 
tion. It is not a failure or Christian civil- 
ization, but an outbreak of remaining dia- 
bolic barbarism, which once reigned su- 
preme, but which is now in a life and death 
struggle for its existence. It is disappear- 
ing in every land before the rising sun of 
light and liberty; and while there is sorrow 
that it still survives in so large a measure, 
let there be thanksgiving that the powers 
arrayed against it are so great and their 
prospects of triumph so bright. 

Meantime, as we work and wait, let us 
hope and trust and pray that these desola- 
tions may soon be overpast, and that the 
dove of peace, driven far out over the 
stormy seas, without a resting place, may 
soon come back, bearing the olive leaf, and 
the rainbow of promise be a pledge that 
these floods of waters shall cover the earth 
no more. 


THANKS TO THE WOMEN’S SOCIETY. 
From the Peace River Country. 


To the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


We, the citizens of Grande Prairie, desire 
to place on record our high appreciation of 
the splendid work that has been done at 
your instigation among the sick in isolated 
parts of Western Canada. Through your 
agents timely help and nourishment have 
been brought to many a new and discour- 
aged settler. 

The Hospitals that have been erected 
through your efforts have been a wide 
spread blessing in their community and a 
large asset to the commercial value of the 
property for miles around. To have a Doc- 
tor, a Nurse and a Hospital within reach 
of the homestead has given many a weary 
and timid woman confidence and hope in 
her struggle to build up a home. 

You probably will never know, this side 
of time, the amount of good that has been 
done in this way and how deep has been the 
gratitude of those who have received bene- 
fit at your hands. 

We in Grande Prairie have been singu- 
larly fortunate in coming within the scope 
of your consideration. Far remote from 
railway facilities as we are, and means of 
transport so difficult, yet, in many ways, we 
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are as well supplied with medical attend- 
ance as those much nearer the city life. 

At the commencement of immigration, 
now over four years ago, your work began. 
It began in a small way. Since then it has 
grown and developed and now you have a 
large, commodious and beautiful building, 
standing on it’s own ground of ten acres, 
which will be of the utmost value to the 
district and a credit to the whole country- 
side. 

To the Reverend Alexander Forbes, Mrs. 
Forbes and Miss Baird, who have been your 
agents in this good work, we owe a special 
debt of gratitude and we congratulate your 
organization on having such able and faith- 
ful helpers in your work on Grande Prairie. 

Your desire to promote the welfare of the 
community and so generously to provide 
ways and means for the caring of the sick 
deserves on our part the warmest expres- 
sions of gratitude, and this we present to 
you now, and we hope and trust that your 
Society may long continue to do such noble 
work throughout the scattered settlements 
of our beloved land. 


COOPERATION IN CENTRAL SASK. 
By R-v. W. F. Munro, Sup’pt. 


In the newer places where no churches or 
manses have been built everything goes 
smoothly; but where the causes have been 
well established it is very difficult to co- 
operate. It is only possible in these older 
places when one congregation is down and 
cout, or finds the burden too heavy to bear. 

Karl Grey in Abernethy Presbytery was 
receiving aid from the Home Mission Fund 
for the support of its minister. By co-oper- 
ation it was given to the Presbyterians and 
is self-supporting. Esterhazy in the same 
Presbytery was given to the Presbyterians, 
and there are only fifteen Protestant famil- 
ies in the midst of foreigners. They united 
and asked for augmentation status. They 
gave their full share to the Budget for 1913. 
They work well together. 

Good work has been done in Kindersley 
Presbytery by this cooperation Committee. - 
Only in six towns do we c~-rlap. These 
are the old established places, and it is ne- 
cessary to have both to supply the country 
around the town as well as the town, 
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THE PRIEST “THE EQUAL OF GOD.” 
According to the Teaching of Rome. 


“One half of the world don’t know how 
the other half lives” is familiar. The com- 
fortable and well-off do not know the mean- 
ing of poverty and want. 

The same truth holds along other lines. 
Many Presbyterian people, having a wide 
knowledge of the Bible and of the way of 
Life and Salvation, Know little of the 
teaching which many of our fellow country- 
men receive, the scarcity of real religious 
truth and knowledge among them. 


It seems scarcely credible that such teach- 
ing as the following, so blasphemous, put- 
ting a sinful man in place of God, could 
be given and received in our country and 
time. These people have not the Word of 
God to read for themselves. They are 
taught to look to the priest as the one who 
can win them safely through. 

What a call to those of us who have that 
Word, to give it to them, that they too may 
learn the precious truth of simple trust in 
Jesus Christ, and salvation by faith in Him 
alone. 


Be it always remembered that anything 
said in these pages regarding the R.C. 
Church refers not to the R.C. people, who 
are our very good friends and neighbors, 
but to the system by which these people 
are controlled. 

With Protestants, the people are the 
Church. They decide its policy and guide 
its affairs. With Romanists the people are 
not the Church, but obey the Church. The 
policy of the Church is guided and its 
affairs controlled by the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, the pope its head. 


Extract of a Recent R.C. Sermon. 

From sermon preached on the occasion of 
the Sacerdotal Silver Wedding (The 
semi-jubilee in the priesthood) of Rev. 
Edmond Coursol, cure of the Parish of 
Ste. Anne des Plaines, in the Province 
of Quebec, the 26th July, 1914—(“Le 
Devoir,”: July 27.) Text:. “Quid retri- 
buam Domino pro omnibus quae retri- 
buit mihi.” 


“What do we not owe to God for the bless- 
ing which we are celebrating to-day, the 
blessing of the priesthood, a blessing that 
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so excels, that God, all powerful as He is, 
can make nothing greater, that God alto- 
gether rich as He is, has no treasure more 
precious, that God, all knowing as He is, 
knows of nothing more marvellous. 

“For twenty-five years, venerated pastor, 
you have drawn from the deeps of divine 
mercy, you have lived the life of Christ on 
earth, you have shared in His divine priest- 
hood. 


“What is the priesthood, considered in it- 
self; in other words, what is a priest? The 
Church answers by the mouth of her doctors 
that a priest is the representative of Jesus 
Christ on Earth, he is another Jesus Christ. 
“Sacerdos alter Christus.”.... 

“The good God not only makes choice of 
his priests and exalts them in dignity, but 
clothes them with powers and prerogatives. 
The greatest of the privileges which he be- 
stows upon them is that of continuing and 
perpetuating the never-to-be-forgotten sacri- 
fice of the cross. 


“The first of these powers is the power to 
reproduce Jesus Christ. You know what 
took place when the holy virgin had an- 
swered the angel Gabriel: ‘Behold the ser- 
vant of the Lord, etc.” Oh! wonder of wond- 
ers! The Eternal Word came down from 
heaven and the mystery of the Incarnation 
was accomplished....... 

“Very well, like the holy Virgin, the priest 
reproduces Jesus Christ; four words fall 
from his lips and renew the mystery of the 
Incarnation. Taking in his hands a piece of 
bread, he says: ‘This is my body’ and this 
bread is no longer bread but the flesh of 
Jesus Christ. 


“Afterwards taking the cup, into which 
he pours some wine, he says: ‘This is the 
cup of my blood,’ and this wine is no longer 
wine but the blood of Jesus Christ. And 
behold the heavens have been opened anew: 
God has come down and is really present 
in the eucharist, and the angels surround- 
ing the altar, as formerly the manger where 
the Word lay, bow down prostrate and 
adore, and the priest remains’ standing, 
bearing with dignity the burden of a power 
that makes him the equal of God Himself. 


“Further, the power of the priest is not 
exhausted by the use he makes of it; God 
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obeys him as often as he commands. In the 
springtime of life as in old age his ministry 
remains fruitful....... He (the priest) has 
only to pronounce the Sacramental words, 
no power, no place, no force can arrest the 
efficacy of his word. 


“After having reproduced Jesus Christ, 
the priest offers him in sacrifice to the 
glory of God. This is the second power 
which we must attribute to him in the 
Mass** He (Jesus Christ) ordained His 
Apostles and the priests and invested them 
with marvellous power of celebrating the 
Holy Mysteries. ‘Do this in remembrance 
of Me,’ He said to them. From that time 
the altar took the place of Calvary, and the 
Mass was to be, to the end of time, the 
memorial of death. The Apostles dispersed 
over the world, offered Christ in sacrifice, 
and the priests continue the same sacrifice 
Ce, It is always Jesus Christ, the Word 
incarnate, that is sacrificed to His Father 
by the ministry of the priest, as really as 
on the cross. 


“To reproduce and sacrifice Jesus Christ 
is not his (the priest’s) whole glory. Every 
day he communes, that is to say, he eats 
the flesh and drinks the blood of Jesus 
Christ. The altar is not only Bethlehem 
and Calvary, it is also the Upper Chamber. 

“It is asked sometimes ‘how is it that the 
priest is— more than any other—robust in 
the midst of difficulties and contradictions, 
strong in the midst of the trials of life, and 
devoted to the interest of God and the salva- 
tion of his brethren. 

“The explanation is that he is the first 
to be nourished by Jesus Christ. ...... By 
the sacrifice of the mass the saints and 
angels in heaven rejoice, and the souls in 
purgatory are solaced, the living are sus- 
tained and strengthened. God is everywhere 
glorified....... 


“IT have said that the priest reproduces 
Jesus Christ, offers Him in Sacrifice and 
communes, but he also gives Him to others 
in the Communion. In the upper chamber 
there were only twelve guests, the Apostles. 
Here the priest invites all who are entrust- 
ed to his paternal solicitude. 

“More generous than kings, the mighty 
ones of earth, the priest gives the Uncreat- 
ed and Infinite Good, he gives God Himself, 
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and he gives him to every age and in every 
condition. He gives him to the great ones 
that their hearts may not adhere to the 
vanities of earth, to the learned that their 
understanding may be illuminated by the 
rays of truth. He gives him to the labour- 
ing man that he may not fail in his daily 
toil, to the poor and to the beggar. He gives 
him to the old man about to die and pre- 
pares him for eternal life and opens for 
him the gates of heaven. Oh! how great 
the priest is and worthy of gratitude...... 


“The priest has not only the power to 
administer baptism, which effaces original 
sin, but he has been appointed by God Judge 
of his brethren: ‘all power in heaven and 
earth is given unto Me, etc.’ In a word, 
he opens heaven and closes hell. That is 
the power God has given to his priests..... 

“The good God has remitted His power to 
the priest, so that we cannot obtain pardon, 
for our mortal sins without presenting our- 
selves in the presence of the priest.” 


The above sermon directs the burdened 
sinner to the priest for pardon. Jesus 
Christ says:—“Come unto Me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 


PRIZES FOR ESSAYS ON 
PROTESTANTISM. 


The R. C. Church has established a liter- 
ature bureau for Canada. It was launched 
last November. Among its officials are 
some of the leading R. C. men of Canada, 
bishops, members of Parliament, and min- 
isters of the Crown. 

The purpose is to establish a central de- 
pot in Montre’l, to acquire and produce R. 
C. literature—controversial and other—for 
circulation throughout the Dominion. 

However, honest their intention they are 
not in a position to give the country a cor- 
rect idea of Protestantism, and in order that 
people, both Protestant and R. C. may know 
what Protestantism is, from the pens of men 
who know it, a gentlemen in Quebec has 
offered $200 in the following prizes, $100, 
$50, $25, $15, $10, for essays on Pro- 
testantism. 

For full information as to subject, length 
of essay, time limit, and all other particul- 
ars, write Rev. J. U. Tanner, Dist. Sup’dt., 
Lancaster, Ont. 
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bodies of Presbyterians, such as were 
known in the earlier settlement of this pro- 
vince. I conducted communion services last 
autumn where the only Presbyterian was 
the missionary, and where he was the only 
missionary, but his work was appreciated, 
and there was a fine spirit of gratitude 
that the Presbyterian Church had prevented 
them being left without gospel ordinances. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE STRANGER. 


During the year 1913 there were reported 
to our Home Mission Offices, Toronto, 15,230 
Presbyterian families or single persons. 
Just how many people these returns repre- 
sent, it would be difficult to estimate. When 
families are reported, the ‘size of the family 
is not always given. After the names were 
listed and filed, notices were sent to the 
various chaplains and ministers interested. 

Of the 15,230 notices sent out, there were 
satisfactory returns from 
or those appointed to do this 
work for them. <A satisfactory return 
means that the stranger or family has been 
located, called upon and has been invited 
to a church home. A conservative estim- 
ate would be that these 10,897 cards would 
represent 15,000 persons. 

When we remember that during the year 
1912, in the Western Section, there were 
received into the church on proféssion of 
faith 13,917, we begin to see what this army 
of 15,000 may mean to our church. A few 
of this number represent migrants Moving 
from place to place in Canada, but a very 
large percentage represent Presbyterian 
immigrants from the British Isles. It 
would be a fair estimate to say that, during 
the year, a8 Many immigrants were visited 
and welcomed by the ministry of our 
church as were received into the church 
on profession of faith. 

Of the 15,320 families or individuals re- 
ported, seventy-two per cent. have been 
located and called upon, and no doubt many 
of the twenty-eight per cent. not reported 
back to us have been cared for by the min- 
isters who received the notices. From the 
fact that they made no reply, it does not 
follow that help was not given. 

The Home Mission Board feel that the 
church has 'good reason to be satisfied with 


received 10,897 
ministers 
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the first year’s effort. As ministers. get 
more familiar with the system of reporting 
and with the help of the new workers 
appointed in our large cities, even better 
results should follow. 

One of the weakest spots in the work is 
the reporting of migrants. Ministers are 
more faithful in gathering in the newcom- 
ers than in reporting the names of new- 
comers or others that have left the bounds 
of their parish—Home Mission Report. 


MISSION TO THE JEWS. 


Six years ago, work was commenced 
among the Jews in Canada. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties always incident to 
Jewish evangelization, a good deal of 
advancement has been made. There are 
two missions, one in Toronto, where there 
are 35,000 Jews, and the other in Winnipeg, 
which claims 138,500. 

In connection with the work in Toronto, 
two things mark the past year as special. 
The new building, Known as the Christian 
Synagogue, was formally opened and 
dedicated in June. It is a fine, commodi- 
ous building, well adapted for institutional 
work. The other feature of special note was 
the organization of a Hebrew Christian 
congregation. This was done by the au- 
thority of the Presbytery of Toronto, July 
4th. This congregation now meets regu- 
larly and shares in-the work of the mission. 

In Winnipeg, notwithstanding cramped 
and inadequate quarters, work in a number 
of departments is carried on faithfully. A 
new building is badly needed. 

In the city of Montreal, with its Jewish 
population of 55,000, no organized work 
can be reported this year. The Presbytery 
of Montreal has asked for the commence- 
ment of a mission. It is the desire and 
hope of the Board to secure at the earliest 
possible moment suitable agents to begin 
work in this populous and attractive centre. 

The total Jewish population of Canada 
is estimated at 150,000. Jewish communi- 
ties are rapidly forming in nearly all the 
large cities with features unattractive and 
non-Canadian. Many do not welcome mis- 
sionary effort, but this does not relieve the 
Christian Church of the responsibility of 
giving them the Gospel.—Assembly Report. 


Our Foreign Missions 


NEW “GROUPS” IN KOREA. 

LETTER FROM Rev. A. H. BARKER. 
Kando, 12th June, 1914. 
My co-pastor (Kim Moksa) is working 
himself to the bone trying to cover the 
ground. He is a great worker. Just now 
he is 500 or 600 li (3 li equal 1 mile) from 
here, visiting in new territory where there 
are new groups—territory so far from here 
and so inaccessible that he finds it easier 
to come home by Vladivostok and thence by 
boat south to a point 260 li Hast of here. 


We are hearing of new groups from 800 
to 1,000 li to the North or Northeast of 
us. These groups must be visited and 
taught, as they are in acrude state with all 
sorts of errors now and more to come un- 
less they are looked after. 

In our main Kando district we had about 
twenty-five groups when Mr. Scott was here. 
Now we have forty-four. In Hoon Choon, 
which I have just visited, there are eighteen, 
which makes sixty-two. 

Away to the northeast of Hoon Choon— 
up where Kim Moksa (mentioned above) is 
—there are atleast four more, and away up 
to the North of here there are more. Where 
we will stop, I do not know. 


On May 16th I left home in company with 
Kim Moksa and my language teacher to 
visit Hoon Choon. During the eighteen 
days of the trip, we passed twice through 
the northeastern part of Korea, spending 
two Sundays there. 

While in our own Chinese territory, we 
visited together seven groups. Then Kim 
Moksa went East and I went South. I visit- 
ed altogether eleven groups. Kim will see 
the remaining seven, there being eighteen 
in all. 

We examined as we went. 
things in a pretty crude state. However, 
the promises are bright. The people are 
eager to study, and I think will raise money 
enough, with a little help from our North 
Kando Churches, to provide salary for an 
evangelist for the district. Everywhere we 


We found 


received a good welcome, and strong invi- 
tations to return soon. 


If possible, we will hold a class in Hoon 
Choon city in the fall. This is a city of 
10,000 Chinese with very few Koreans. But 
it is a centre for the district and easy of 
access. It was at Hoon Choon we wished 
to build a rest house, but cut it out of our 
revised estimates sent to you. 

We are doing all we can to start our work 
here on a self-supporting basis. I have only 
one evangelist on foreign money. One is 
being supported chiefly by our language 
teachers, our colporteurs, the Bible women, 
Kim Moksa and Kim Chosa. 

The Hoon Choon people will, I think, pro- 
vide the most of the salary for the evan- 
gelist for that territory and the balance will 
probably be made up by the North Kando 
churches. The people are supporting Kim 
Moksa in Koto. They are building their 
own churches and supporting their own 
schools. The only school we are supporting 
is the Girls’ Primary School here in Tong 


Jung. 


The colporteurs are supported by the 
Bible Society. (By the way tell the people 
at home to do all they can for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society or any other 
Bible Society. They are doing a great work 
and not getting the support I believe they 
should get. What we would do without a 
Bible Society, I do not know). Three Bible 
women are supported by home funds, two 
by St. John’s Church, Vancouver, and one 
by the W. F. M. S. 

Just now particularly we need your pray- 
ers. Think of and remember us that the 
work here may be according to God’s will. 


Consecration is not only a great act at 
the beginning, but also a series of acts, a 
multiplying series of acts from year to 
year. Christ wants not only a surrendered 
will, He wants a willing self-surrender; 
that is, a course of life.”’—Dr. Mott. 
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THE MAHURAM. 


Great Splendor and Gross Ignorance. 
By Miss BerRTHA MENARY. 


(Our Missionary at Indore, India.) 


The Mahuram is a celebration among the 
Mohammedans. It marks the beginning of 
their year and the celebration lasts about 
ten days. 

One night a party of the missionaries here 
at the language school went to see these 
ceremonies, which are in commemoration 
of the death of Mohammed’s' grandsons, 
Hassan and Hussein. 

The former was a worthless debauchee 
and died, poisoned by a woman. It pleases 
the Mohammedans, however, to class his 
death with that of Hussein who was slain 
with most of his family. His murderers 
were another party among the followers of 
the prophet. 


We went first to the Shah Najaf, the tomb 
of the first king of Oudh. (It was from the 
dome of the Shah Najaf that in the time 
of the Indian mutiny the British signalled 
to the Residency that relief was near. 

This tomb is richly endowed and is beau- 
tifully illuminated by multitudes of mustard- 
oil lamps. This made avenues of light up 
to the great buildings and outlined its facade 
and domes. Inside were multitudes of 
chandeliers, usually swathed in muslin but 
now all unveiled and lighted in honor of 
this great occasion. 

There was a silver pulpit. The tomb was 
covered with gold-embroidered Kashmir 
draperies and there were several “tazzias.” 
These are imitations of tombs, built of wood 
covered with tinsel and decorated very pro- 
fusely. Many standards or banners of gold 
embroidered velvet, were mounted on silver- 
headed spears. A _ spear-head which was 
shown us has engraved on it curses on the 
people who did Hussein to death; these are 
carried in the procession. 


Thence we drove two miles to the Great 
Emambarah. This is an immense palace 
and tomb whose gateways and courts were 
all outlined in fire, the soft flickering glow 
being indescribably beautiful. 

In this tomb is one of the largest vaulted 
galleries in the world. Here also were taz- 
zias, lamps, standards and much outward 
magnificence. " 
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But soon we went on towards another 
palace and, in doing so, came up with the 
procession which was the most character- 
istic part of the whole celebration. There 
were camels and elephants, bands of music, 
many flags, horsemen, innumerable people, 
some of whom had lighted candles and some 
who carried big oil lamps on their heads. 

Many little children ran along carrying 
flags or candles, a curious structure similar 
to those in wedding processions. These 
were to commemorate the fact that one of 
those killed with Hussein was a bridegroom. 

A great band of men followed beating 
their breasts and wailing “Hasan! Hussein!” 
in heart-broken tones. Once the cries rose 
to rapid yelis and our escort was told to get 
back from the edge of the street where we 
were standing. The Mohammedans work 
themselves to frantic madness, weeping, 
howling, cursing, and fainting from emo- 
tion. The beating of breasts sounded like 
clapping on wood. 


After getting out from the crowd we went 
into the “Palace of Light,’ the Husseinabad 
Emampbarah. 

This was one of the most lovely sights I 
ever saw, not the palace itself, which con- 
tained the usual tazzias, standards and de- 
corations for the Mahuram, but the garden 
inside the great gate. There were lines of 
light reflected in a long tank and flowers 
in masses. 

A silken tent was supported on sSiiver 
poles, and two white mosques reared their 
domes and minarets out of the darkness into 
the mingled light of the soft lamps and the 
wonderful Indian moonlight. 


After the “Palace of Light” we turned 
homeward. Anything else would have been 
anti-climax. Yet there, in the midst of the 
most fervent feelings of Islam, were two 
things which seemed prophetic. 

One was a mosque in a garden. Some one 
said “That is not a real mosque; that is 
only the jawab (answer). When Orientals 
build things of this kind they build another 
opposite just like it. This is only the imi- 
tation of the real mosque on the other side 
of the garden; one would find nothing in- 
side if one were to enter. That seems sym- 
bolic of the essential hollowness of Moham- 
medanism. 
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The other was the story of how Dr. 
Zwemer and Dr. Wherry entered this Hus- 
seinabad mosque and won the heart of the 
keeper by Dr. Zwemer’s excellent Arabic 
so that he showed them all over the build- 
ing while Dr. Zwemer spoke to him of 
Christ and Christianity. 

Afterwards the two missionaries went to 
the top of the palace and prayed alone that 
the time might come when that building 
would be used as a Christian Church. 

The superstitions and cloaks of impostors 
must give way before the truth of the Gospel 
which transforms every life it is allowed 
to enter. We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood but against the principalities and 
powers of darkness, but thanks be to God, 
for Christ has come off victorious and His 
people too shall prevail by His Almighty 
power. 


The last day of this great feast is inter- 
esting because of the burying of the tazzias. 
We were given a half holiday from school 
in order that all the students might witness 
these things. 

We started quite early in the day but 
there were crowds of people ahead of us. 
Several times we caught up to mourners, 
beating their breasts and shouting curses 
on the murderers of Hussein. Some were 
cutting themselves with knives as_ they 
threw them against their bared backs. 

It was horrible to see these things, but 
one who has seen them understands some- 
thing of the feelings of the people and their 
self-inflicted sufferings. 

There were thousands of people who walk- 
ed miles to bury these tazzias. When we 
came to the burying-ground we found some 
were being buried. They dug holes and wet 
the earth. After breaking the tazzia up 
they sprinkled it with water and then threw 
the earth on top. 

There were many of these tazzias, some 
very gorgeous and each followed by a com- 
pany of mourners. The frenzy into which 
many of them worked themselves was ap- 
palling to behold, but the crowd was very 
orderly. 


As we returned from this place we could 
not but pity the ignorance and blindness of 
these people in following such fantasies. 

Who, in the face of these things, dare 
say that the religions of India are good 
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enough for the Indian people while Christ 
ig waiting for us to make known the Gospel 
which He bids us give to all the nations. 

Nothing but the religion of Jesus Christ 
is good enough for the Indian people and 
He gave Himself for them as He gave Him- 
self for us. Christ is the only Saviour for 
India as for the world and He is the Saviour 
Indians need. 

What a privilege Christ gives us in call- 
ing us to be His ambassadors and He wants 
more. Are you, dear reader, willing to be 
His ambassador? 


ON THE ROAD TO WUAN, HONAN. 
First Lerrer FRoM Miss Mina LoaAn, M.A. 


To a new comer, journeying, for the first 
time, the sixty li (twenty miles) from Han 
Tau, the railway station, to Wuan, our most 
northerly outpost, in North Honan, many 
sights and sounds are strange. 

To begin with, no four-wheeler, no jaunt- 
ing car, no taxi, no ricksha is waiting to 
convey him to his destination but, instead, 
a covered chair on two poles, carried on 
the shoulders of four sturdy bearers, or else, 
a mule-litter consisting of a straw mat, 
slung on two poles, and carried by two 
mules. 

He may also ride on mule-back, or walk, 
and these two methods are best for seeing 
the country. However, if one indulges in 
the luxury of a chair, the first thing to be 
noticed is the dress of the chair-bearers, 
who, in summer, wear ag little as possible, 
but, in winter, wear the usual blue cotton- 
wadded garments, consisting of trousers 
and a short loose coat, fastened outside 
round the waist by a belt. 


On the principle of their customs being 
the opposite of ours (or should I not rather 
say that owrs are the opposite of theirs, 
as theirs came first) they fasten their 
trousers at the bottom with a pair of garters 
on the outside, and they either coil their 
long, dirty pigtails around their head, cr 
else tuck it away in their waist-belt, but 
wear no hat or cap, white cotton socks and 
low cloth shoes complete their outfit. 

The road in some places is fairly good, 
but stony; in others, it is full of ruts and 
holes, heights and hollows over which ng 
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ordinary passenger cart (much less a 
bicycle) could go. These roads are the 


same that the Chinese have used for thou- 
sands of years, rough and bumpy, and so 
narrow in some places that two carts can- 
not pass. Of course, they are not made, in 
our sense of the term, with broken stones 
and mud and water, but are mere tracks 
worn by the feet of countless generations, 
and after heavy rains, they resemble a nar- 
row river. 


This road is a busy one, as over it pass 
the numerous loads of dried persimmons, 
grown in the Wuan district—(Gentle reader 
I prithee, ask not too particularly how this 
delicious fruit is dried, but eat and be 
thankful, asking no questions, for thy 
stomach’s sake)—and they are carried in 
all kinds of conveyances. 

Here comes a donkey with strings of the 
dried fruit, borne in panniers; next comes 
a small, low cart, with solid wheels drawn 
by bullocks, mules, or donkeys or some- 
times by all three yoked together; next 
comes a coolie, painfully pushing a wheel- 
barrow, which groans and squeaks along 
each step of the way, for the wheelbarrows 
in China never seem to be oiled. 


When there is a block on the road, the 
poor, patient, perspiring coolie waits with- 
out saying a word, till we pass, but his 
better-off brother with the cart raises his 
voice in indignant protest at having to 
pause on his weary way. 

At night, one meets a caravan of camels 
in groups of five, passing along with stately 
step and slow, looking down with calm dis: 
dain on their lower fellow animals. 

Further along in the day time, we meet 
one of the official class riding his horse, 
and the bells on his harness tinkle merrily 
as he trots along. 

Sometimes we meet a whole family 
going home, the mother riding astride the 
animal, with her tiny feet not reaching to 
the stirrups, the father walking, or else 
riding another animal, and the mother 
carrying the baby; and here we see the 
postman walking, his grey clothes decked 
with the red official letters, while the 
telegraph poles, all along the road, give us 
a feeling of safety. 
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But now it is time to rest, as it is mid- 
day, so we enter the inn-yard of one of the 
many walled villages, through which we 
pass, and while the bearers go off to eat 
their soup and vegetables, and smoke 
opium, we, in a room by ourselves, drink 
tea, eat sandwiches and look around. 

Most Chinese houses are one-storied, so 
here, as we look out of our door we see the 
animals outside, eating from the manger, 
and are forcibly reminded of a similar inn 
in Bethlehem, where once, years ago, a Holy 
Babe was laid in one of the mangers. 

When the chair is put down anywhere 
along the road to give the bearers a rest, 
the children, dressed in Mother Eve’s garb 
before the fall, crowd around to see the 
foreign devil, while the women examine our 
boots, clothes, hats and glasses, everything 
being strange to them. 

In these villages there are very few 
witnesses for the Master, and no resident 
evangelist. How long will it be ere we arise 
and take possession in the Master’s name? 
For here there is liberty to preach and to 
teach, and people are willing to listen to us, 
but those who to-day are willing will not 
be here to-morrow. Shall the sin of neglect- 
ing them lie at our door? 


SUCCESS IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The men and women who have _ been 
greatly used of God in the conflict with evil 
and in the extension of his kingdom, have 
not always been the talented, the intellec- 
tual, the educated, the trained, the strong; 
but they have been souls aglow with Christ- 
ian enthusiasm. Whatever else they may 
have had or not had, they did have this one 
thing. The Christian worker who lacks this 
enthusiasm will have a hard time of it. He 
must fail of attaining the best possible 
results of service. 

Enthusiasm is not a rare thing among 
men. It igs manifested wherever men toil 
and strive and contend, in all departments 
of human ambition and effort. The enthu- 
thusiasm that is Christian is not so com- 
mon, but we find it in thousands of heroic 
lives of men and women in the services of 
God and humanity. Christian enthusiasm 
is a high and holy passion. It is Divine 
life in motion. It is pure love on fire. It 
is faith inspired. It is hope triumphant, 
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FROM TAOKCU TO WUAN. 
By Rev. Harotp M. CLARK. 


Taokou (pr. Dow-ko) is a large market 
town on the Wei river thirty miles from 
Weihwei (pr. Way-whay). The name means 
“Mouth of the Road” or—Waymouth—and 
formerly huge quantities of government salt 
came up the river by boat and were landed 
here for distribution inland, while wheat, 
tea, eggs, etc. made up the return cargoes 
and were shipped down river to Tientsin. 
Taokou is in the great eastern plain of 
China surrounded by towns and villages and 
is a fine centre for mission work. 

Wuan is a county town, of about 40,000 
people, in the most northerly corner of our 
Honan mission field. It is twenty miles 
from the railway, in among the hills, in- 
habited by a well to do, intelligent but 
crafty people. The city has two walls of 
brick and stone surrounding it to make it 
doubly secure, with well built houses of 
brick and stone inside and with fewer 
beggars on the streets than aimost any 
large Chinese city I have seen. The name 
means “Military Peace.” 


Last fall my wife and I were asked by 
Presbytery to leave the Taokou field and 
join Mr. and Mrs. Bruce at Wuan. Although 
we have both been in China a good many 
years neither of us had ever seen Wuan 
before, so we hardly knew what was before 
us when we began to pack our boxes for the 
journey. 

To-day as I write it is the middle of May. 
We have been here at this station just about 
six months and I wish in this letter to give 
your readers one or two of our impressions 
of our new home. 


First: The country is beautiful. On 
three sides are hills and mountains with 
open undulating land stretching for several 
miles around the city. A half mile away 
the river gorge breaks the land in two and 
pagodas and temples stand like sentinels 
on the distant hills. Towns and villages are 
scattered here and there in view, not as 
plentiful in numbers but generally larger 
in size than the villages of the plain. 

The water in the streams and rivers is 
clear and beautiful, while everywhere small 
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rocks and stones abound, a strong contrast 
to the plain where never a rock or stone is 
seen. Just now the crops of wheat and 
rape cover the land, while wild flowers peep 
out from the hollows and shady places. We 
think that the landscape at Wuan is the 
most beautiful of all our Honan stations. 


The country is rich in products too. Coal 
mines abound, while westward among the 
hills there are orchards everywhere. Thou- 
sands of tons of dried persimmons and 
countless bags and boxes of walnuts are 
shipped from these parts every year. Wuan 
medicine merchants and silk merchants go 
long distances to do their business. Some 
have gone from our own midst and our own 
congregation here to do business in medi- 
cine as far as the north east of Manchuria 
on the very borders of Korea. 

The people are well to do compared with 
many other ports of China and they go in 
for sports and games more than those of 
any other place I have seen. On festal 
days there are public swings, merry-go- 
rounds and Ferris wheels put up in the 
streets of the city, all constructed in a rude 
way but with all the main ideas in embryo. 

In some ways the customs of these people 
are the worst I have known. It is the 
common practice here for parents to 
strangle everyone of their girl babies but 
one. I have made careful enquiries and 
find that there is no doubt about this. All 
around us are towns and villages full of 
these people just as human as we are if not 
as humane, they have many good points to 
commend them, and if they think nothing 
of murdering their babies the reason is 
very simple and it is expressed in four 
words, viz., 

These people are heathen. 
The very Christianity that will teach them 
to love even their girl babies, is what we 
are seeking to bring them. 

These are a few points which have im- 
pressed us in regard to our new field. God 
grant that The King may soon have it for 
His Own pcculiar treasure. 


Life is brief; time hurries; and what we 
do to make our memories of earth beauti- 
ful in heaven, and heaven itself more po- 
pulous than ever, must be done at once. 


Young People’s Societies 
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IMMIGRANTS AT THE PORT OF 
ENTRY. 


Y. P. S. Topic, 20th Sept. 
By Rev. JOHN CHISHOLM, B.A., MONTREAL. 


(Acts 2 1-11. Catechism, Q. 38.) 


The multitude on whom our Master had 
compassion in the wilderness and fed were 
strangers away from their homes. Those 
assembled on the Day of Pentecost were 
also “Strangers of Rome” as well as “Jews 
and Proselytes.” 

Our Church, believing the more we are 
like Christ the better it is for us, has in 
recent years brought into existence the 
Department of the Stranger. Our Master 
is thus enabled to do through the Church of 
the twentieth century what he did directly 
and through His Apostles in the first cen- 
tury—applying the principles of His social 
teaching to the existing social conditions. 

This new department of our Church’s 
activity is only in its experimental stages. 
Like our Divine Teacher we seek to disco- 
ver the strangers’ wants by personal con- 
tact and sympathetic inquiry. 


Its Aim. 


The aim of this department is to meet 
the stranger from over the sea at the port 
of entry, and cordially welcome him. The 
name and destination of each newcomer are 
taken down, and immediately sent to the 
central office at Toronto, thence they are 
forwarded to the minister of the locality in 
which the straner indicates his intention 
to reside. This is very important inasmuch 
as it connects the stranger at the end of 
his journey with the minister of the 
church of his fathers. 


Its Scope. 


But by far the more acceptable to the 
stranger, and the more strenuous to the 
workers in the Department, is the social 
service rendered at a time when the immi- 
grant is filled with apprehension and sur- 
rounded with confusion. 


This service is not only accomodative, 
but practical and preventive. Young people 
—both boys and girls—as well as mothers 
and young children travelling alone, are 
special objects of guidance and protection. 
They are guarded against error, wrong, ex- 
tortion and crime. All the inexperienced 
and helpless are safeguarded against the 
strange emergencies of travel, and timely 
prevention is thus exercised which makes 
rescue unnecessary. 

Indeed the future of our Church and na- 
tion is largely determined on the success 
of our Protestant Churches in moulding the 
characters of the thousands who come to 
us every year from outside peoples. 

We cannot conceive of any better prepara- 
tion for a pastoral visit to the home of the 
stranger, than to render it possible for the 
mother of the family visited, to say “You 
are heartily welcome to my house, for we 
can never forget the great kindness extend- 
ed to me and my family by the represent- 
atives of your Church at the port of entry. 


Necessity fer its Existence. 


The needs for those services are,—unex- 
pected contingencies in a strange land, un- 
looked-for difficulties arising which make 
easy openings for the confidence shark, who 
by apparent offers of friendship or assist- 
ance preys upon and lures away the un- 
suspecting. The newly arrived strangers 
are by far the most accessible and easiest 
to ensnare. 

Among the common emergencies are 
wrong addresses, dangerous acquaintances 
formed on the voyage, not met as expected, 
lost directions, lost tickets, exhausted mo- 
ney, expenses greater than anticipated, 
overcharged, bewildered, necessity of re- 
maining over nightin city and not knowing 
a safe place to lodge, finding the place over- 
crowded to which they were directed, or 
not such as would suit. These conditions 
cause them to receive or ask for help, 
advice and guidance, thus affording open- 
ings to the agents of every form of vice. 
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Only those actively engaged in this work 
can form an adequate conception of how 
many unscrupulous men and women there 
are who make the practice of preying upon 
the innocent a means of livelihood. Re- 
liable authorities estimate that more than 
fifty thousand men and women on this con- 
tinent make seeking, coercing and polluting 
the innocent and helpless their sole occu- 
pation. They prosecute this iniquitous 
business in every large centre of population, 
and particularly on railways and boats. 


Among the Stranger in the City. 


By far the greater task of the Strangers’ 
Department in Montreal is not the work in 
behalf of the needy arrivals who are pass- 
ing westward in pursuit of new homes, but 
those who remain to seek a livelihood in 
our city. 

Until such time as they definitely settle 
on a place in which to lodge or make their 
home, there is no use in notifying the 
minister near where they now are for to- 
morrow they may be elsewhere. 

Inasmuch as a priest in his parish or a 
minister in his congregation, in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, has special permission to 
interpose in behalf of his flock, when in 
danger or distress, our Chaplain in Mont- 
real is recognised as the “Strangers’ Pas- 
tor,” and is frequently under the necessity 
of ordering police assistance to shield inno- 
cent girls from pimps and imposters, and 
to invoke the aid of the law to protect in- 
dividuals and families from confidence-men 
and others who seek to undo them. 

No part of Montreal can now be descri- 
bed as exclusively French, Jewish, Italian 
or Polish, for the poor English immigrant, 
on account of high rent, may be forced to 
take up his quarters in sections of the city 
where recently not an English family lived. 

In such localities healthy Scottish child- 
ren, with complexions suggesting the 
heather-clad hills of their native land, can 
be seen playing on the streets with repul- 
sive-looking children from families in 
which vice, crime, infectious diseases, and 
infant mortality are rampant. Their mis- 
guided parents, by not taking them to rural 
Canada, have chosen for their posterity 
“complexity not simplicity; dependence, 
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poverty, and misery instead of equality of 
fortune and industrial freedom.” 

The dispersion of 3,000 or 4,000 new- 
comers among as many hundreds of thou- 
sands of alien religions and languages, 
constitutes one of our most serious. city 
problems. 


Homeless Young People. 

Another ,very serious problem is the 
number of young men and women, not only 
from across the sea, but from every prov- 
ince in Canada, who are strangers in the 
city and away from home influences. There 
are over four thousand of these young men 
and women who live or camp in “hall-bed- 
rooms” or in desolate domestic quarters, as 
destitute of home influence as the most 


isolated miner's camp on _ the_ wild 
frontier. Thousands of those _ splendid 
young people live in lodging-houses_ that 


are poorly kept, and not a few oi them 
positively dangerous. 

Two well-dressed and superior-looking 
stenographers turn along the street after 
office hours, one to a comfortable and at- 
tractive home where she is welcomed by 
her parents, and where her’ gentleman 
friend can come to spend with her a happy 
evening. Her comrade at the corner of the 
street looks with eyes full of tears into her 
face and says: “Oh that I had a home to 
which I could invite my friend! Many take 
their gentlemen friends to their rooms, but 
it is shocking, and I can never do so.” 

Is it too much to cherish the ardent hope 
that our Christian women of Montreal shall 
hear the cry of our self-supporting young 
girls who are away from home in our big 
city, and contribute to the support of a 
social Home where the sheltering arms of 
love illumined wisdom shall welcome, coun- 
sel and protect the homeless young, and 
where the normal craving for’ society 
amusement, music and recreation should 
be met—a home where there should be the 
smallest possible abridgement of personal 
liberty, to those resorting thither, consistent 
with order and elevatinginfluences—a home 
with a domestic science department where 
the new arrival can be instructed and be 
rendered eligible to fill positions of useful- 
ness in our city and country homes. 

Recently a beautiful and cultivated girl, 
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known to the writer, came to Montreal from 
a distance and accepted a position, and 
was forced to receive her friends in her 
lodging-house room just because she had no 
other place to meet and talk with them, 
except the streets. In the midst of the 
downward-pressing environment, she at last 
yielded to temptation. Her life was blasted 
and ruined. 


PLANNING OUR WORK. 
Y. P. S. Topic for September 27th. 


Rev. J. C. RoBERTSON, B.D., GENERAL 
SECRETARY. 


(Matt. 9:36 10:8, Q. 39). 


Many Young People’s Societies will this 
month be planning for their autumn and 
winter work, some others will be reorganiz- 
ing after the summer holidays, and in a 
large number of places where there has not 
been a Society for some time, it is 
hoped that the young people will be 
seriously asking what they should under- 
take as their share of the work of the 
Church. 

To all these alike the assurance can be 
confidently given, that there is some worth 
while work for young people to be doing 
in every congregation, and that there never 
was a greater oportunity than just now. 

This is the day when young people are 
being called to places of responsibility in 
the business world more than ever before, 
and when, because of their superior educa- 
tional oportunities, they are fitted to occupy 
piaces of leadership in all these professions, 
and when they are making good in all these 
positions in a remarkable degree, 


The Church too has recognized this chang- 
ing order, and is eager to take full advant- 
age of the enthusiasm, strength,and courage, 
and faith, and hope, and love of its young 
people, in the promotion of the Kingdom of 
our Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

Some organized work ought to be under- 
taken by the young people of every con- 
gregation, and they themselves, better than 
any others, can decide as to the best form 
of organization for doing this work. If 
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Y. P. S. C. E. appeals to them as the best, 
by all means take that form; if Guild seems 
preferable it can easily be made to do the 
work. If some much simpler form of 
organization than either of these is prefer- 
red, make it as simple as may be desired. 

No better time can be found for a 
beginning than the present. September 
27th has been set apart as Rally Day, and 
the week immediately following as Rally 
Week. The general subject for the entire 
week is “OTHERS.” A prominent place 
is given in the programme to the work of 
the young people of the church, and especial- 
ly to what they can do for other young 
people. 

For the Sunday evening service, or if 
more convenient, one of the services on the 
following Sunday, the topic is ‘The Other 
Young People,’ and on Monday evening or 
any other evening of the week if more con- 
venient, there should be a rally of the 
young people which may take the form of 
a social reunion or banquet, to consider the 
important subject of facing the Church’s 
Challenge. Let us consider then what this 
chalenge is: 


(1)..First ‘of all there are the) young 
people of your own community. How far 
are they related to the Church and its 
work? How many of them are not yet 
members of the Church? How many do not 
attend the regular Church services, or the 
Sunday School, or the Young People’s 
Society. 

Face these questions 
meeting during Rally Week. Make care- 
ful preparation beforehand to secure a 
full attendance of all those already inter- 
ested. Give some time to discussing these 
questions, then have a carefully selected 
committee appointed to make a complete 
study of your community from this point 
of view, and to bring in a report at the 
meeting two weeks later, with suggestions 
as to how these other young people may be 
enlisted in the work of the Society and the 
Church. 

Probably the best proposal would be a 
systematic canvass of the entire congrega- 
tion for new members for the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society. In doing this, the Society 
would also be measuring up to one of the 
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ten points in the Standard of Excellence, 
which requires, “An Annual Canvass of all 
persons eligible for membership.” 


(2). Another matter of importance to be 
decided, if it has not previously been 
attended to, is the programme for the 
meetings for the ensuing year. Our own 
Topic Card for 1914 has proved to be 
eminently successful, combining as it does 
the best features of the Y. P. S. C. E., with 
special topics bearing on our Home and 
Foreign Missions, and Social Service and 
Educational work. 

The list of topics for 1915 is now ready, 
and it includes also a reprint of the topics 
from September to December 1914. “The 
Pathfinder” gives a carefully prepared out- 
line for programme based on these topics 
for each meeting. 

A special article on each topic is also 
provided in “The Presbyterian Record” 
sufficiently in advance to be used in pre- 
paring for the regular meetings. 

In addition to these “The Presbyterian” 
Toronto, and “The Presbyterian Witness,” 
Halifax, are providing articles on all these 
topics week by week. For most of our Y. P. 
Societies, therefore, whether C. E., or Guild 
or any other organization, our own Topic 
Card, with such modifications as each may 
desire or find necessary, will provide by far 
the most satisfactory series. 


(3). This will prepare the way for what 
should be the main subject for discussion 
at this meeting, namely, a Missionary Policy 
for young people. 

Some one, previously asked to do so, 
should outline briefly the proposal of the 
General Assembly of our Church that the 
Sabbath Schools and young people of our 
Church are expected to raise $250,000 of 
the $1,500,000 required for all our mission- 
ary and educational work at home and 
abroad. 

In order to know just how much your 
School and Society are expected to give, 
ask your Minister or the Missionary of 
your Church, what the allocation for your 
congregation is for the Budget. 

Your work will then be to provide for 
them about one sixth of that amount. You 
will have to decide how this is to be divid- 
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ed between the Sabbath School and Young 
People’s Society. 

It may be that all the members of the 
Society are also members of the Sabbath 
School, and that it would be better to plan 
that all the special offerings for this pur- 
pose should go through the Sabbath 
School. In that case the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Society would co-operate in 
every way possible in seeing that every 
young person is enlisted in this work. 


But, in most congregations there are 
some young people who are not yet in the 
Sabbath School, and these too should be 
enlisted. 

There is no group quite so well qualified 
to do this as the young people who are 
already interested, and the important fea- 
ture of this meeting should be planning 
ways and means by which it may most 
effectively be done. 

The method of giving should also be 
considered. The ideal is by the duplex 
envelope at the regular church services. 
It will be a comparatively simple matter 
to arrange for the young people to use 
envelopes, differently colored or printed 
from those used by the rest of the con- 
gregation, such as are provided by our 
Publication Committee for this purpose. 

The Missionary Treasurer of the Society, 
could act as assistant to the Missionary 
Treasurer of the congregation, so that he 
might know and be able to report to his 
Society each week or month the total num- 
ber of contributors, and the total contribu- 
tions of the young people each week. 


It will be easy to agree as to how this 
work should be divided. One congregation, 
for example, which decided to have every 
one use the duplex envelopes, arranged 
that the Sabbath School shouid look after 
all under sixteen years of age, and any 
others who wished to contribute through 
the Sabbath School. 

The Y. P. Society was to look after all 
otners older and unmarried. They used 
differently colored envelopes, and _  con- 
tributed at the regular church services. 

The Missionary Committee of the congre- 
gation were responsible for all the rest, and 
for general supervision of all. 
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By carefully planning in advance it 
ought to be possible to get the Missionary 
Policy well in hand at this meeting. The 
committee entrusted with carrying out 
these plans should be very carefully select- 
ed, and should be asked to report fully at 
the meeting two weeks later, when the 
subject to be considered is “Next Steps for 
our Society.” 

The following leaflet literature, which 
will be sent free on application to the 
General Secretary’s office, Toronto, will be 
found useful: 

“Outline Constitution for Y. P. Society.” 

“Missionary Policy for Young People.” 

“Standard of Excellence for Y. P. Socie- 
ties.” 

“Order of Service for Y. P. Societies.” 

“Suggestions for Literary and Social 
Evenings.” 

“The Young People’s Banquet.” 

The Topic Card for September, 1914, to 
December, 1915, can be obtained from 
Presbyterian Publications, Toronto, at 12¢ 
per dozen. 

(See also article on Topic for October 11, 
in this issue of the RrcorD). 


BE A BLESSING. 


When you rise in the morning, say that 
you will make the day blessed to a fellow 
creature. It is easily done. A left-off gar- 
ment to the man who needs it; a kind word 
to the sorrowful; an encouraging expres- 
sion to the dejected—trifles in themselves, 
as light as air—will do it at least for the 
twenty-four hours. 

And if you are young, depend upon it, it 
will tell upon you when you are old; and 
if you are old, rest assured that it will send 
you gently and happily down the stream of 
time to eternity. 

By the most simple arithmetical sum, look 
at the result. If you send one person away 
happily through the day, that will be three 
hundred and sixty-five in the course of a 
year. And suppose you live forty years only, 
after you commence that course of medicine, 
you have made fourteen thousand six hun- 
dred persons happy—at all events for a 
time.— Ex. 


However others act toward thee, 

Act thou toward them as seemeth right; 
And whatsoever others be, 

Be thou the child of love and light. 
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I CANNOT UNDERSTAND. 


I cannot understand this life of mine, 
The mystery of its changes, day by day. 
I cannot see the hidden Hand divine, 
Which moves and guides the shifting 
scenes alway; 
Yet, through the light of faith I dimly see 
That all which He hath sent is best for me. 
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I cannot understand the grief and pain, 
The sorrow and the anguish of the years; 
I cannot see, alas, why falls the rain; 
And some must look at life through mists 
of tears; 
Yet, well I know that He in whom I trust, 
In all His leadings must be wise and just. 


I cannot understand why so much joy 
Falls to the lot of some, while others weep, 
I cannot see why some, without alloy, 
May drink of pleasure’s draught, so full 
and deep; 
Yet, well I know that joy, too, hath its place, 
If He but deemeth best its smiling face. 


I cannot understand the mystery of the love 

Which sets the way, or glad, or sad, for 
each; 

I cannot see the One, all other friends, 

Who, wise and loving, all our need can 
reach; 

Yet, well I know in His bright realms of air, 

Him I shall see, and all His mysteries share. 

—Christian Observer. 


THE UPLIFT OF “DUTY.” 


Certain words ought to be kept bright in 
the mind and vital on the lips, and one of 
them is duty. ....It ought not to be sup- 
planted by the softer word privilege. 


Privilege carries with it the idea of pe- 
culiar benefit or favor, a special or personal 
advantage, a guaranteed right. The note of 
binding or obligation is muffled in the word, 
and it is just this note which our genera- 
tion peculiarly needs to hear. 


If we are living under the government of 
a moral God, then there are certain things 
required. They are not left to our option, 
but they are commanded. It is mischievous 
to call duties privileges if the second word 
waters down the idea of obligation. It 
does us good to feel we are in the grip of 
eternal powers from which we cannot 
escape until we have paid what we owe. 

Every duty is, of course, a privilege, but 
it is wise to retain the more august and 
subduing name. A man feels no compunc- 
tion when he neglects his privileges, but he 
cannot escape the sense of condemnation 
when he shirks his duties—Charles HE. 
Jefferson. 


“He that keepeth My commandments, he 
it is that loveth Me.” 
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X, THE TRUST VERSE. 


Y. P. S. Topic for October 4th. 


By Rev. H. Dicxiz, M.A., D.D. 


(Isaiah 12. 2, Question 40). 


We remember how when Jehovah deliver- 
ed his people from bondage in Hgypt, they 
sang his praise on the hither shore of the 
Red Sea. So, says this prophet, when the 
ransomed return to their country, they will 
celebrate their redemption in songs of 
deliverance. 

The first effect of this new evidence of 
Jehovah’s love will find expression in a 
song of trust (vs. 1-3), which one of our 
best scholars analyses as follows:— 

ist. It opens with a burst of gratitude, 
“TI will praise thee;’” and the reason for it, 
“although thou wast angry with me,” on 
account of my sins, now that “thy anger” 
being satisfied, “is turned,’ “thou com- 
fortedst me.” 

The first person is here collective. The 
nation, aS one man, confess their past dis- 
loyalty and attribute their present happi- 
ness solely to the mercy of God. 


2nd. Their indebtedness to Jehovah finds 
further expression in the glad acclamation, 
“Lo, the God of my deliverance!” for it 
looks backward as well as forward. In 
fact, it is the experience of Jehovah’s help- 
fulness in the past that warrants them in 
saying, “I will trust and not tremble,” not 
be tormented by fear or uncertainty. 

Thcn follows, as a statement of the 
ground of this confidence, a quotation from 


the song of Moses (Hx. 15: 2): “My 
strength,’ the one on whom I relied for 
strength, and therefore, “my song,’ the 


object of my praise,” was Jehovah;” “and 
He,” has not disappointed me, but “become 
my deliverance.” 


3rd. The Hebrews escaped from the 
Egyptians only to find themselves in danger 
of perishing with thirst; but Jehovah came 
to their relief, and, throughout their wan- 
derings in the desert, by one means and 
another, he supplied them with water. The 
prophet promises his people, that they, also, 
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“shall draw water with gladness from 
wells of deliverance,” i.e., constantly rejoice 
in the presence of Jehovah as a deliverer. 

There is nothing like personal dealing 
with God to beget trust in God. An ounce 
of experience here ig better than a ton of 
speculation. “O taste and see that the Lord 
is good,” cried the Psalmist, “blessed is the 
man that trusteth in Him.” Israel of old 
experienced the goodness and helpfulness of 
Jehovah, and therefore you hear them gay- 
ing “I will trust and not be afraid.” 

Similarly if we know God and experience 
His goodness and mercy and love will we 
be led to a like trust and confidence in Him. 
And that is why Christ came to reveal 
God to us. His mission was simply the 
manifestation of a loving and righteous 
Person. 

Life, we well know, is full of fears. 
There is, first of all, the fear of the morrow. 
There is, secondly, the fear of death. And 
there is, thirdly, the fear of What comes 
after death. But the remedy in every 
instance is that of the Christ in the sermon 
on the mount, “obey and trust’”—‘your 
heavenly Father feeds the Sparrows; your 
heavenly Father clothes the lilies: will He 
not much more care for you?” 


Look more at length at these three 
disquieting fears of life, and note how 
trust in the divine Fatherhood overcomes 
them all. 

Ist the fear of the morrow. This is two- 
fold at least, viz. the fear brought by a 
guilty conscience, and the fear of adversity 
or misfortune. In all ages men have been 
terror-stricken as they thought of their sin. 

Even the most cultured peoples. of 
paganism found no relief from such dread 
in turning to their gods. They did not 
think so well of their deities as to conceive 
of their pitying, helping and saving. The 
favour of these monsters was to be won by 
pain, by suffering, and by surrender of 
what they loved the most, and so they hated 
their gods, and in their hearts bewailed the 
dire necessity of religion. 

How beautiful in contrast is the message 
of Christ to the guilty soul. God does not 
demand sacrifice from man; He makeg it. 
He does not extort blood and suffering; He 
gives. “God so loved the world, that He 
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gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” Is not that the 
message we need? 


The same is true when you come to those 
who are providentially tried. One of the 
mysteries of life is the fact that those who 
long for the best so often suffer most. Man 
trembles as he enters into the cloud of 
adversity and sorrow. 

But notice what Jesus says. He says two 
things: First, Behold the birds and the 
flowcrs. But some one says, I thought I 
ought first to try to be reconciled. Jesus 
does not say that, but rather this—get out 
of your houses into the light and comfort 
of nature! He who shuts himself in his 
room and broods will never be comforted; 
he who goes out among the birds and the 
flowers will find something soothing. 

God works through nature, and the first 
thing for one to do who worries and suffers 
is to go out into the great and beautiful 
world, and let the ministries of God’s light 
and colour and music do their work. Our 
Master understands human hearts. The 
light will cheer when human aid will fail. 
A change of scene is necessary to a change 
of feeling. 


In this connection read Dr. Henry van 
Dyke’s exquisite verses entitled ‘God of the 
open Air.” 

These are the things I praise 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of cloud that swiftly pass, 

And after showers, 

The smell of flowers 

And of the good, brown earth— 
And best of all, along the way, friendship 

and mirth. 

So let me keep 

These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owning them by love; 
And when at last I can no longer move 

Among them freely, but must part 
From the green fields and waters clear, 

Let me not creep 
Into some darkened room and hide 
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From all that makes the world so bright 
and dear; 
But throw the windows wide 
To welcome in the light; 
And while I clasp a well-beloved hand, 
Let Me once more have sight 
Of the deep sky and the far-smiling land 
Then gently fall on sleep, 
And breathe my body back to nature’s care, 
My spirit out to Thee, God of the open air. 


But after nature has had her way a suffer- 
ing soul approaches the condition in which 
the next step may be taken, and the one 
which underlies all—‘‘Your heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” Who? The sparrows. If 
He feeds birds will He neglect men? Behind 
suffering and mystery, behind the dark 
experiences of existence, there remains for- 
ever the divine Fatherhood. Nothing can 
be wrong in the end if all things are in the 
hands of love. Therefore 

Trust in the Lord, forever trust, 

And banish all your fears, 

Strength in the Lord Jehovah dwells 

Eternal as His years. 


The second disquieting fear in life is the 
fear of death. It is said that George Mor- 
land, the painter, who killed himself by 
drinking, was possessed of such an un- 
reasonable fear of darkness that, if the 
light happened to go out, he would creep 
towards the fire or the person next him, 
and he would never sleep without two lights 
in his room, lest one by some accident 
should be put out. . 

That is something like the intolerable fear 
that most men have of death. They may 
reason themselves out of it, but the instinc- 
tive dread remains. They may be firmly 
convinced in their minds that death is no 
enemy, but like Dr. Samuel Johnson, that 
great Christian, they look forward with 
something very like terror to the “awful 
hour of their decease.” 

And yet, when the time came for John- 
son, he was able to face death with calm- 
ness and Christian fortitude. How much 


happier for him, if he could have laid to 


heart earlier the “Fear not’ of Scripture, 
which trust in God begets, and realised that 
Christ can take away the fear by reason of 
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which men are all their lifetime subject to 
bondage. 


The dread of death lies possibly in two 
things—the strangeness of the experience, 
und the necessity of letting go all that has 
grown so dear to us in life. But should it 
not remove this uneasy feeling of strange- 
ness when we go through this new experi- 
ence with our hands clasped by One who 
has been through it, and who knows the 
way. 

The child does not dread the dark with 
his Father’s hand; and travellers are 
cheered on a solitary road when they see 
footprints and traces that they recognise as 
belonging to loved and trusted triends, who 
have trodden it before. 

As for the letting go of what is dear in 
life, what is that when dearer things await 
us? Ah! if we are but strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth it will not seem hard 
to leave the staff behind; but like Lord 
Burghley in “The Spacious Times of great 
Elizabeth” we shall say in view of death, 
“Now the Lord be praised, the time is come.” 

All that is worthy in human life will 
bloom afresh in the world beyond the grave, 
and be fairer and better there. “Fear not 
to die, for I,” says the Master “was dead, 
and I await your coming hither.” 


The third disquieting fear of life is the 
fear of what comes after death. After all 
the glimpses of the unseen which Christ 
and His Gospel have given us, it remains 
to us the great unknown. The Old 
Testament calls it Sheol, the New Testa- 
ment Hades. We know but little more. 

This, however, we do know, viz., that He 
will not leave His holy ones in fetters. 
“This is the gate of the Lord, into which 
the righteous shall enter.” And it will be 
with all who love and trust Him, as it was 
with the Apostle, when, roused out of his 
sleep by the angel. he passed through a 
gate that opened of its own accord, and 
awaking from his bewilderment found him- 
self standing with dazed eyes in the morn- 
ing light, safe and free amid the city. 

Not the angel, but the angel’s Master, will 
wake you and me, and the city which we 
shall behold will be the city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. 
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“Ah,” you say, “but does not the Scrip- 
ture tell us that after death comes the 
Judgment?’ Yes, but remember it is the 
Judgment Seat of Christ. It is before Him 
you will appear, the Living One who was 
dead, who died for you, and who lives to 
give repentance to His people and the 
forgiveness of sins. 


The Judgment seat of Christ—why. should 
we fear it? Unless, indeed, He is nothing 
to us, and we have trampled underfoot the 
blood of the Covenant, and counted it an 
unholy thing! 


Faith or trust, then; this is the saving gift 
The Prince of Life requires from all His 
own, 

The willing spirit that will surely lift 
Our souls from earth to rest on Christ 
alone, 
eager trust that 

hand, 
The ardent gaze that sees the better land. 


The clasps His unseen 


Would that the chronicle of men of old— 
The hallowed memory of their deeds of 


fame, 
Wrought in this fearless faith—might make 
us bold 
To throw the love-lit heart and tongue of 
flame 


Into the Master’s cause! O Sovereign Lord, 
Help us to hope in Thee, and trust Thy 
Word. 


MOTHER LOVE. 


There is an old and beautiful legend run- 
ning thus: An angel came down to earth 
and looked about for something to carry 
back to heaven. There were three things 
that attracted his attention, a bouquet of 
fragrant flowers, the smile of a little babe, 
and a mother’s love. 


These three the angel carried away, but 
when he reached the pearly gates, the flow- 
ers nad withered, the baby’s smile had van- 
ished; only the mother’s love remained the 
same. “A mother’s love is the only thing 
on earth pure enough for heaven,” the angel 
exclaimed. 


So let this day teach every boy that the 
divinest thing in this world is a mother’s 
love. It never falters. It ever follows alike 
the erring son to the prison-cell, or the suc- 
cessful man to the temple of fame—The 
Christian Evangelist. 
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NEXT STEPS FOR OUR SOCIETY. 
Y. P. S. Topic for Octcber 11th. 


Rev. J. C. RoBERTSON, B.D., GENERAL 
SECRETARY. 


(2. Peter 1. 1-8, Q. 41.) 


It is taken for granted that the Societies 
following the suggestions in this article have 
already made use of the suggestions on the 
Topic for September 27th, as given in this 
same number of THE RecorpD. In that case 
the most important matters to come before 
this meeting should be the consideration 
of the reports of the two committees 
appointed two weeks previously, one on a 
systematic canvass for new members, and 
the other on the Missionary Policy of the 


Society. 


The next steps for the Society will depend 
very much on the nature of these reports, 
and what is here written can in the nature 
of the case be suggestive only. 

Let us suppose, however, that both com- 
mittees have done their work carefully, in 
an average congregation, either country, 
town, or city. 

The Committee on new members, which 
might very well be the Look Out Committee, 
if the right persons for this work had been 
chosen for that Committee, should report 
the number of young people who are mem- 
bers of the Society, the number who are 
members of this Church, the number 
attending the regular services who are not 
members (usually listed as adherents), and 
the number for whom this congregation and 
society are responsible, who do not attend 
any church service. 

That would be a good, and well-worth- 
while two weeks’ work for a strong com- 
mittee, and if thoroughly done, their report 
will likely be very much of a surprise to 
the members of the Society and the con- 
gregation. 


If this report can be backed up by sccur- 
ing through this personal canvass a con- 
Siderable number at this meeting of the 
Society, who had not previously been mem- 
bers, the work done will be all the more 
worth while. 

It is quite within the limits of the pos- 
sible to increase the total enrolment of our 
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Young People’s Societies throughout Can- 
ada at once in this way by one hundred 
per cent., and then there will be nearly 
as Many more as this total enrolment yet 
outside, to be enrolled during the succeed- 
ing weeks and months of the year. 

The best way to do that is to make every 
member, and especially every new member, a 
missionary to bring some one else. They 
can do it if they wiil, better than any one 
else, and they will probably be willing, if 
it can be shown to them that the Society 
means business. 


The Social Evening will have an import- 
ant place in this work. Some of our most 
active members grow discouraged at times 
because the number at the strictly devotion- 
al meeting is so much smaller than at the 
social meeting. 

It is better to look at it the other way 
round. The number at the devotional meet- 
ing represents the actual working force of 
young people who are on business for their 
King. The number present at the social 
meeting represents in part their immediate 
field for service, and a very important step 
in the winning of the world for Christ. 

This Committee on new members should 
be continued, with a view ultimately of 
accounting satisfactorily for the last young 
person for whom their Society can be held 
as responsible. The next steps in this work 
should be clearly outlined and approved by 
the Society at its meeting. 

All this is genuine missionary work, and 
it should create exactly the right atmo- 
sphere for considering the second report, 
namely, that of a Missionary Policy for the 
Society. 


The report of this Committee, which may 
be the regular Missionary Committee, 
should include a complete statement of the 
actual situation to date,—the total number 
of young people of the congregation, whe- 
ther members of the Society or not, who are 
contributing in any way to the missionary 
funds of the church,—and the total weekly 
giving of the young people to Missions. 


(In every case in these reports avoid giving 
names or amounts contributed by indivi- 


duals). 


A clear statement should be made as to 
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the plan which is being followed by the 
Society in regard to its offerings, whether 
weekly, by duplex envelopes, at the regular 
church services, or aS the case may be. If 
this has not already been decided, the re- 
port of this Committee should include re- 
commendations along all these lines for con- 
sideration, and finally approval by the 


Society. 


It is not necessary that the treasurer of 
the Society should actually handle any of 
this money, which as a rule should g0 
along with all the other missionary offerings, 
to the regular misionary treasurer of the 
congregation, but he should be in a position 
to state at each meeting the total contribu- 
tions, and the total number giving, and for 
the purpose of comparison—the total num- 
ber who should be giving, and the total 
amount which should be given, as agreed 
upon by the Society as their fair share of 
the allocation to the congregation. 

This Committee also at this meeting: 
should outline the next steps it proposes to 
take in reaching the goal which has been 
set for it by the Society. One worthy goal 
would be, that by the beginning of the year 
1915 every young person should be enrolled 
among the number in the congregation who 
are earnestly striving by their prayers and 
their lives, as well as by their giving, to 
do their share toward the evangelization of 
the world in this generation. 


The Scripture passage chosen for this 
meeting will make a good watch-word: 

“And beside this, giving all diligence, add 
to your faith virtue; and to virtue know- 
ledge. 

“And to Knowledge temperance; and to 
temperance patience; and to patience godli- 
ness. 

“And to godliness brotherly kindness; 
and to brotherly kindness charity. 

“Wor if these things ’-be in ‘you, and 
abound, they make you th<t ye shall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is a good, safe rule to sojourn in 
every place as if you meant to spend your 
life there, never omitting an opportunity 


of doing a kindnss, or speaking a true 
word, or making a friend.—John Ruskin. 
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ALCOHOL AND ENERGY. 


Every new scientific study of alcohol and 
its effects helps to demonstrate more con- 
clusively than ever that alcohol is a foe 
to work. 


Prof. Dr. Emil Krapelin, of Munich Uni- 
versity, has been making some_ rather 
remarkable experiments in this direction, 
using the ergograph, a machine invented 
by Prof. Angelo Mosso, of Turin. 


Prof. Krapelin first took a total abstainer 
and measured his muscular efficiency with 
the ergograph ten times a day for some 
weeks. 


Then he gave the man a glass of Bor- 
deaux wine after each meal, and proceed- 
ed with his measurements. In every case 
the worker showed a decline in efficiency 
varying between 7.6 and 8 per cent. 


After experimenting with a number of 
Germans the professor tried the same ex- 
periment with men of other races and 
under different climatic conditions, and the 
results were practically the same. 


Then he tried another experiment to see 
just what effect alcohol had upon the 
mental powers. He tried some accountants 
and tested their ability to add long col- 
umns of figures. 


At first the accountants worked without 
alcohol, and then they were given four 
cupfuls of claret a day. On the very first 
day their work fell off 3.1 per cent., and it 
steadily declined until at the end of two 
weeks the loss was 15.3 per cent. in daily 
efficiency. 


Hig next experiment was with printers’ 
compositors, and one week of alcohol les- 
sened their speed 9.6 per cent. 


In all these cases there was, of course, 
no evidence of intoxication, and doubtless 
each man would have denied that his 


working efficiency was impaired in the 
slightest degree, but the tests showed 
otherwise. 

We would like to see a similar test 


made with tobacco. We have a suspicion 
that tobacco also diminishes in some d@& 
gree the working efficiency of both brain 
and muscle workers.—Ex. 


Good children are the most lasting mo- 
nument to perpetuate their parents and 
make them _ survive after death. Dost 
thou desire to have thy memory continued? 
Art thou ambitious to be revenged of 
death and to outlast her spite? It matters 
not for building great houses, and calling 
them after thy name; give thy children 
godly education, and the sight of their 
goodness will furbish up thy memory in 
the mouths and minds of others, that it 
never rusts in oblivion. 


Life and Work 


SUNDAY GOLF. 


Is It Playing The Game. 


The heading, style and language of this 
article may seem more befitting a golfing 
magazine than an editorial in the Record. 
A word of explanation is necessary. 

It was not written for the Record. For 
years the Editor has felt that Sunday golf 
has been doing its part, more or less—in 
breaking down the barriers of the Sabbath, 
and consequently of religious life and of 
good morals and all that is best in the 
community. Not that golfers wished to do 
anything that was not for the best, but 
some did not give it consideration. 

A few days since that feeling took shape 
in this letter to the Daily Press, where it 
would be more likely to be seen by Sun- 
day golfers than in the Religious Press. 

The letter was sent to the Montreal 
Gazette and the Toronto Globe. The 
Gazette published it without question, as 
in keeping with the aims of high journal- 
ism and good morals. The Globe returned 
it as “more suitable for a religious than 
for a secular paper.” 

It is hoped that our readers do not need 
to be reminded in the matter, but some of 
them may pass the Record along to a 
golfing friend who has not given much 
thought to the question, and who is res- 
pectfully asked to give it the sportsman- 
like treatment of a fair reading. 


Brithers a’:—I do not wish here to 
discuss the comparative good or bad of 
Sunday golf; or whether one “might do 
worse things on Sunday,’ save to remark 
that a more worthy ideal in connection 
with this and all other Sunday pleasure 
seeking—would be “Can I make a better 
use of Sunday?” 

I would like, however, to suggest one 
question—‘Is it playing the game?” 

Every ‘golfer will understand. The tra- 
ditions of golf are fairness and honor, and 
the one who knowingly turns in a wrong 
score, or furtively pushes his ball an inch 
or two out of a bad lie, is not “playing 
the game.” 


Is Sunday golf “playing the game” 
with ourselves? If man is more than a 
mere animal, more than material; if there 
is even a sporting chance that the great 
teachings of the Bible are true—that there 
is a God to whom we are responsible— 
that man is immortal—that soon the only 
things left to us will be the things unseen 
—is it “playing the game” with ourselves; 
is it fair to ourselves, to live wholly for 
the material, and to ‘give to physical sport 
the one day that is especially set apart as 
an opportunity to study these great ques- 
tions of immortality. 

Put the question in another way. If 
man is more than body—if he is spirit— 
if he lives for ever after the body is left 
behind, then that spiritual side of his 
being must be of correspondingly greater 
importance than its physical side. Is it 
fair to ourselves that the highest and most 
important part of us, should be wholly 
neglected, and all the time and thought of 
this life be given to the merely temporary 
—and that the one day specially set apart 
for study and cultivation of the spiritual 
side of our being should be given to phy- 
sical sport? Is it “playing the game” with 
oneself? 

Or put it in yet another way. When we 
look back from the end of life, or from 
beyond this life, when our only possessions 
will be our memories, will we then look back 
with satisfaction and thankfulness to the 
Sundays spent on the links? Will we be 
satisfied that we have “played the 'zame” 
with ourselves? 


Is it “playing the 'zame,”’ with others? 
The other day I overheard one man say to 
another, If I were your wife, I would not 
stand for it. You are away all week at 
your work and you don’t give her your 
company on Sunday.” 

Is it “playing the game” with your 
children? They are dependent upon you. 
You are shaping their characters for life, 
now and forever. Sunday is one day set 
apart for you to teach them, by precept 
and example, the things that concern their 
eternal destiny. Is it fair to them, as 
young immortals committed to you for 
training, to neglect that side of their be- 
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ing, to bring them up as if they were 
merely young animals, with no wants but 
bodily, with no future to look to and pre- 
pare for. Is it fair to them not to teach 
them of that immortality—of that God 
and Father with whom they have to do? 

As they look back from the future, if 
they have then regrets, will any of these 
regrets be that you did not “play ‘the 
game” and make use of the Sunday for 
their true betterment instead of for your 
own pleasure? Will you have any regrets 
on that score if they go astray? You can- 
not depute your responsibility to their mo- 
thers or to the Sabbath school. The child- 
ren are yours and you have your respon- 
sibilities for their destiny. 

Is it “playing the game” not only to 
neglect your children, but to set them the 
example of using the Sabbath in sport, to 
lead them in a way which not only makes 
no provision for their lasting well being, 
but shuts out that well being from their 
knowledge and attention? 


There are yet others affected by Sunday 
golf. Is it “playing the game” with the 
employees at clubhouse and links, from pro 
to caddie. You deprive them of the one 
day in seven which is ‘given them to at- 


tend more especially to their own higher | 


being. Is it “playing the game” to rob 
them of that day? 
Will it be a pleasant memory, when 


things unseen are all, and when you have 
nothing to live on but memory, to look 
back and think that for your own pleas- 
ure you have not only been unfair to your 
own best self, but to that of others, and, 
for your own passing pleasure, have de- 
prived them of the day that was specially 
given by God for their best interests? 


Is it “playing the game” with the com- 
munity? Your example always’ influences 
some one. A community is what its Sab- 
bath is. A Sabbathless community is in 
that measure a Godless community. A 
Godless community tends to become an un- 
safe, a criminal community; and Sunday 
golf helps, in its measure, more or less, to 
make a community godless. You are res- 
ponsible for your influence on the com- 
munity. Is it “playing the game;” is it 
doing your part towards keeping the com- 
munity law-abiding and ‘safe and sweet 
and wholesome? 
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Is it “playing the game” with Jesus 
Christ? If He knew man’s immortal destiny 
to be of such value as to give His life to 
save that destiny from being one of sin 
and consequent misery; is it “playing the 
game” with Him, when He wants that 
great fact of what He did to be widely 
made known and impressed upon all, that 
we should give the day intended for that 
work, the Lord’s Day, His own day, to 
the pleasures of the golf links and to 
keeping the world’s attention away from 
Him? Is it playing fair with Him, that 
when He values our eternal well-being so 
highly and sacrificed so much for it, that 
we should treat that Love and Sacrifice of 
His sso lightly? 


Is it “playing the game” with God? If 
He “so loved the world that he gave His 
only Begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in Him shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life;” if He has set apart one day 
in seven as His own, when men can not 
only rest from toil but learn of Him, cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of “Our Father in 
Heaven;” if he holds special receptions for 
His children on this Sabbath day, where 
He has promised to be with them, and 
where, by the study of His Message to 
them, they may get better acquainted with 
Him, is it “playing the game” that God 
and His Day and His receptions should 
thus be ignored? 


“Oh, but I am not a member of the 
Church.” That does not free any man 
from obligation. It is God’s day for man’s 
highest and best interests, and declining 
to acknowledge one’s obligations does not 
make these obligations any the less. Is it 
“playing the game” with God, is it giving 
Him a fair, square deal, that His day—His 
Day—should be taken and diverted to your 
own sport? 

To claim that one is spending the day 
amid the beauties of God’s works of na- 
ture is “too thin.’ Who ever thinks of 
God on the golf links? Hye and mind 
alike are “on the ball.” 

Please ponder carefully. Is it “playing 
the game” with yourselves, your families, 
your neighbors, your community, your God, 
to spend Sunday on the links? Will Sun- 
day golf help you, at the finish of the 'game 
of life, to “hole out” glad winners on the 
“Home green?” 
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NANNIE MACFARLANE’S 
GOLDEN YEARS. 


On a Monday forenoon, six months since, 
I came down the street to post a letter. 
Old Mrs. Macfarlane was standing at her 
door with the grey Shetland shawl on that 
the laird had sent her—for everybody had 
a kindness for her—and, as a matter of 
course, I stepped across the street to speak 
to her. 

“Gude morning’, Mr. Tudhope,” said she, 
“TI was jist watchin’ for ye.” 

“Were you, Nannie? I’m glad somebody 
does that; but wait a moment till I go down 
and post my letter, and I’l] be back.” 

So off I went. When I got up to her door 
again I went straight into the kitchen, and 
there she was sitting with a small green 
bag, which I had never seen before, in her 
hand. I drew in a chair and sat down on 
the other side of the fire. 

“Well, Nannie, what was it ye wanted 
with me?” 

“Weel, Mr. Tudhope, it was your text 
yestreen that started me—‘The years that 
the locust hath eaten.’ I lay wauken last 
nicht wi’ it rinnin’ through ma mind wil’ 
some o’ the things ye said; so I thocht I 
wud tak the first chance to let ye see my 
years.” 

She took the little green bag in her hand 
and shook it upside down, and out fell on 
her lap six gold sovereigns, each one of 


them nearly as new as the day it was 
minted. 
“Six pounds, Nannie,” cried I. ‘‘Whoever 


thought you so rich?” And, indeed, till she 
got her old-age pension she had a fell 
struggle to live. 


“Now tell me, Nannie, what have ye 
hoarded this for? Are ye for buying a 
bicycle with it, or a piano, or what?” 

“Noo, Mr. Tudhope, dinna lauch. This is 
no spendin’ money. This is the tale o’ 
golden years; for when there cam tae me 
ane o’ the special mercies o’ God, I jist wad 
pit by a sovereign new that year. There 
hae been six, as ye see.” 


I took them in my hand and turned them 
over. 


“Six golden years, Nannie! Tell me about 
them. Here is the first of them—1841. That 
was the year of your birth, I know.” 


“Ay, jist that. An’ ye see that the 
sovereign has a hole in it. That taks a 
shillin’ or mebbe twa frae the worth o’t, 
but ma grandfaither bored that hole in it 
and tied a ribbon through it wi’ his ain 
han,’ an’ hung it roon ma neck the day I 
was born. For ye maun ken he had plenty 
o’ this warld’s gear, an’ I was his first 
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grandwean. ‘Hae, wee wumman,’ says he, 
‘keep that, an’ ye’ll hae gold beside ye a’ 
your life.’ ” 

“And you have kept it. 
Nannie.” 

“Ay, I’ve aye had it, and when I look at 
it noo I praise God for His mercy of a 
godly home and a decent upbringing.” 


Well done, 


“Now tell me about this one—1858.” 


“That was the year o’ ma second birth. 
That was the year I flitted into the King- 
dom of God, whaur I bide yet by His grace. 
Praise be to His name, that was a golden 
year.” 


“You never happened to tell me how it 
came about.” 


“Did I no? Weel it cam gey simply. . It 
was in oor ain wee kirk no lang after it 
was built—the Sabbath afore the Sacrament. 
I dinna mind the sermon nor yet the text; 
but jist afore we skailed, we sang the forty- 
second Paraphrase, an’ when it was bein’ 
gaun through something cam ower me till 
I was shaking like a tree in the blast. 
When we cam to the first line o’ the last 
verse— 


‘TI am the Way, the Truth, the Life’— 


I jist laid doon ma Bible on the board and 
whispered, ‘I’m comin’ tae, Lord.’ An’ there 
an’ then I entered into His joy.” 


“So then this gold piece was put with the 
other one?” 


“That very week. I had near the net 
money beside me for some lassie’s fancy— 
ye ken hoo lassies’ thochts rin on new 
goons—but I changed ma pickle shillings an’ 
pennies at the .bank for this, an’ 7m 
thankin’ ma Maker still for the gold and 
glory of 758.” 


“TI know you are, Nannie. Now this one— 


1867?” 


“I got that ane frae ma man, Robin, the 
day we were mairret. He kenned aboot the 
ither twa, so he gaed me that ane for a 
third.” 


She hesitated a moment, and then with a 
shy smiling look at me, crooned the line of 
the old song:— 

“Wi’ mony a kiss langsyne O.” 

My heart was very tender as the sweet 
old woman told her little stories of her 
coins and the days that were, and I silently 
held out the next one to her. 


“That’s 1871. Ma wee Jimmie cam that 
year—ma ain dear wee son. An’ the next, 
if ye look, is twa years later—’73, the year 
Tammie cam—ma ain lovey lambie. That 
was the year ma man Robin deed.” 


“You told me before that he died a sore 
death.” 
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“Hydrophobia. He was bitten by a tame 
fox they keepit ower at the Home farm. I 
didna see him dee, for they wudna let me 
ben, but I heard him cryin’ peetifu.’ I 
thocht ma hert was broken then. Oh, 
Robin ma man!” 


“That was an awful death, Nannie.” 


“Ay, an awful’ death. Thank God we 
dinna hear o’ folk deein’ that wye noo- 
adays. 


“Amen to that, Nannie. So ’73 stands 


for both life and death.” 
“Ror Tammie an’ ma man.” 
‘There’s only one left—1899.” 


“Magersfontein. I lost baith ma laddies 
there, when the Boers opened fire frae their 
trenches in the dawnin’. They tell’t me 
that Jimmie was killed at aince—shot in 
the heid—and his bluid was spattered a’ 
ower his rifle. Tammie leeved twa days, 
but he never spak a word. Sae 1 got nae 
message. They lie out yonder thegither.” 


“Oh, Nannie, what a sorrow!” I said, 
feeling that I had no right word. 


“Weel, their pey cam hame to me, and 
oot o’t I got this sovereign tae pit wi’ the 
rest. Aye’ she went on, taking the coins 
in her hand, “here’s the beginning—’71 an’ 
*73—-when the weans lay in ma airms an’ 
cuddled their heids against mMe—ma wee 
laddies. An’ here’s the end—1899—faur 
ower the cauld dark sea—the big, brave 
men—in the grey mornin’.” 

“But, Nannie,- you don’t count that a 
golden year. It was a leaden year for you, 
Nannie.” 


“Wha kens? I thocht that mebbe God 
had need o’ them when He sent for them. 
Sae I put ’99 wi’ the rest, an’ some day I'll 
ken if I was richt.” 

“That’s the last of them, Nannie, and I’m 
glad you have told me about them.” 


She put them all back into the green 
bag and twisted a bit of worsted round the 
mouth of it. 

“Yes.” she said at last, looking up at me, 
“that’s the tale o’ them, There’s mair o’t 
though I want to tell ye. But ye maun be 
gangin’ noo, for it’s wan o’clock, an’ Mrs. 
Tudhope is wonderin’ if ye’ll be late for 
denner, an’ admirin’ the time ye tak tae 
post a letter. Sae gude day, and mind the 
step.” 

I saw her frequently after that, but she 
never touched the subject avyain, and neither 
did I. It never does to press for a con- 
fidence. But still I wondered what else she 
had to tell me about the coins. However, 
about four months after, it came to me— 
that is, about two months ago from now. 

She had been ill for a week with her 
bronchial trouble. We thought she was 
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going to get over it as before, but one night 
she sent for me. I went down after the 
prayer-meeting. She was sitting up in her 
box-bed in the kitchen, and I was vexed to 
see such a change in her. 


“ve got ma call,” she said, ‘‘an’ I canna 
be long. Sae we maun be quick. It’s below 
ma pillow.” 

I searched where she indicated, and found 
the green bag. She took it in her hand and 
emptied it upon the quilt, and fingered the 
gold coins over in silence for a little, while 
I stood beside, watching them gleaming in 
her dying hands, and wondering what 
thoughts and memories stirred her. At last 
she said in a feeble gasping way: 


“Ah, Mr. Tudhope, I’ve keepit them a’ 
the years, but noo they ha’e to be sent back 
into the warld again, an’ I want ye to dae it 
for me.” 


“Yes, Nannie, whatever you wish.” 

She took up the first. 

“T ken this ane,” she said, ‘“‘for I feel the 
hole in it, though it’s ower dark tae see 
the date. It’s my birth year, ’41. Noo, Mr. 
Tudhope, ye’ll take it, an’ mebbe ye’ll be 
able to help wi’ it some young mither— 
there are wee claes an’ things—an’ it’s a 
sair time.” 

“Yes, I understand. 
me. And here is ’58.” 

And I put the coin in her hand. 

“The year ma Saviour cam to me in oor 
wee kirk. It maun gang into the Lord’s 
treasury. Pit it in the plate the Sabbath 
after I get ma wee battle ower.” 


“Noo gimme ’67 in ma haun—the ane 
Robin gaed me the day we were mairret. 
Wull ye tak this ane an’ get Mrs. Tudhope 
tae buy wi’ it a bride’s veil—jist a bit 
tulle? Mony a puir lassie wud be glad to 
wear it at her bridal. It can be keepit in 
the manse, if it’s no ower much trouble, 
an’ the lassies’ll borrow it till it’s dune. 


“An’ wi’ the other three, Jimmie’s an’ 
Tammie’s—71 and’ °73, an’ *73 is for Robin 
tae—an’ ’99 the last o’ them a’, ye’ll mebbe 
pit a wee stane at ma heid. Gin they were 
here they wud dae it, but they are awa, an’ 
it can be dune that wey. 

“Pit Robin’s name—an’ mine—an’ ma twa 
wee laddies’ killed in the war—an’ a Bible 
text—that’s a’.” 


She died that night. I have done as she 
told me. The sovereign of 1858 was added 
to the collection we were taking for a South 
African mission hospital. The veil has been 
borrowed twice already, and a little cradle 
in a poor cottar’s home will be cosy this 
winter. The stone above her grave was put 
up the other day with the text I chose for 
it at the foot— 


“AND THE GOLD OF THAT LAND IS GOOD.” 
In “The Presbyterian Messenger.” of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 


My wife will help 


ONLY USE ME. 


Use me 

For the little need; 
Use me 

For the smallest deed; 
Use me 

Thine own lambs to feed; 
Only use me. 


Use me 

For the little one; 
Use me 

For the fallen one; 
Use me 

For Thine own dear Son; 
Only use me. 
Use me 

In this world of Thine; 
Use me 

In Thy cause divine; 
Use me 


In Thine own good time; 
Only use me. 


Use me 
In my youth’s bright morn; 
Use me 
In my noon tide’s sun; 
Use me 
Till I hear, “Well done,” 
Only use me. 
—Sel. 


IN HIS OWN COIN. 


“Say not I will do so to him as he hath 
done to me.” 

Well, why not? Doesn’t he really deserve 
to be paid back in his own coin? Isn’t it 
just ordinary justice that he be made to 
pay the price of his meaness and treachery 
to me? And who can do it better than I, 
who know all about the circumstances? 

Well, in the first place pernaps you are 
not the best person in the world to 
decide upon his conduct and to say what 
punishment he should receive for it. You 
may be prejudiced. 

If he has really done what you say and 
deserves all you think he does, this old 
world will have a way of bringing it home 
to him even if you do not take the matter 
in hand. It will be done much more effec- 
tively than you can do. 

Thinking only of his deserts it is better 
for you not to proceed to pay him back what 
is coming to him. And thinking of yourself 
it is infinitely better for you not to do it. 

In the first place the sure way to make 
yourseif feel as mean as you think he ought 
to be made ta feel’ is for you tory to. get 
even with him. And in the second place 
the sure way to make yourself something 
like him is to try to do it.——Sel. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF WEALTH. 

It is a pity that two men should have died 
recently in the U. S. A., one in the Hast 
and one in the West, each leaving property 
worth $20,000,000 or more, without any be- 
quests of a public character. 

No man could make that amount of 
wealth, or inherit it, on a desert island. 
Fortunes acquired by the advance in the 
value of real estate are directly the produce 
ot the labor of other people. Fortunes made 
in manufacturing and transportation are an 
indirect product of the rest of the commun- 
ity. I «| | 

What practical difference can it make to 
a man’s family whether he leaves them half 
of $20,000,000 or the whole of it? In either 
case the income would maintain his family 
in a state of great luxury indefinitely. 


Having done that, one would suppose a 
multi-millionaire would be content and 
would be glad to leave the other half of his 
fortune for public purposes.—Kditorial in a 
secular paper. 


A MINER’S PRAYER. 


A preacher held a meeting in a public 
hall one week night. Among the men pre- 
sent he noticed one who had just come out 
of the mines, begrimed with soot, sitting 
by the door with his dinner pail by his side; 
and as the preacher continued that man 
listened intently. By and by the preacher 
noticed him wiping his eyes; then he watch- 
ed the big tears running down the man’s 
cheeks. 

After the benediction that fellow came 
to the preacher and said: “O, sir, I have 
not been to a religious service for many 
years. My mother and father were Christ- 
jians. I came from a Christian home, but 
out here in the mines I have become a wick- 
ed man. As you preached to-night I thought 
I would like to have a talk with you. Just 
come and tell me how to do what you have 
talked to us about to-night.” 

The preacher took him into a room and 
talked to him. The man said he would like 
tc be a Christian. 

“Well,” said the preacher, ‘“‘won’t you pray 
about it with me?” The man said: “You 


pray.’ The preacher prayed, and then he 
said: ‘“‘Won’t you pray?” “I cannot pray,’ 
was the reply. “I have not prayed since 


J,iwas? as ladvlt “Well ajustitry. 

The man closed his sooty hands, shut his 
eyes, and began: 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child; 
Pity my ‘simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee.” 

It was the only prayer he could remember, 
the prayer he had learned at his mother’s 
knee. But he rose from his knees a new 
man in Christ.—The Christian Herald. 
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MRS. RITCHEY’S AUGUST MEETING. 


“T wish I had never agreed to lead it,” 
Mrs. Ritchey said dolefully, folding up the 
note she had just finished reading. “The 
August meeting of the Elton Auxiliary has 
been a dismal failure every year as far 
back as I can remember, and I might have 
known that this one would be no exception 
to the rule. But I did try so hard to work 
up a good programme. 


First, all my special music had to fail, 
because the young people I had asked to 
give it were invited to a house up at the 
lake. I thought that was bad enough; but 
I counted so much on Bertha Ream’s book 
review, for she always does her duty so 
thoroughly. I can’t blame her much, for 
it is just like she says; she might spend 
weeks preparing it and have only a hand- 
ful of women come out to hear it, and I 
know she is awfully busy. 


I’m sorry Mrs. Burke is sick; but she 
might have written her paper in time, then 
I could have found some one else to read it. 
I don’t know what I can do at this late 
hour. There won’t be twenty women there, 
and I’ve half a notion to just go and read 
the Scripture lesson and then dismiss them. 

I know it is dreadfully hot; but if it was 
a bargain sale of some kind, every woman 
ot the Church would be there. I am sure 
that I saw two-thirds of the members at 
Schafer & Martin’s sale of summer goods 
this morning.” 


Mrs. Ritchey paused with a confused laugh 
as she caught her husband’s humorous 
glance. 

“Yes, I was there, or I would not have 
known about it,” she said. “I might as well 
confess that a bargain sale has its attrac- 
tions for me; and while I am confessing 
I might as well say that the week at the 
lake would have tempted me to break a 
promise when I was a girl; and I know that 
it is an effort to get out to a long meeting 
on a hot August afternoon. 

But I can say truthfully that I have never 
failed to go, and I have never failed a leader 
when there wasn’t time for her to find a 
substitute. I don’t know what I will do with 
that meeting.” 

“lt'stoo sbad;. but ~yowll pull through’ it 
all right—you always do,’ Mr. Ritchey said 
cheerfully as he started back to his work 
after the noon meal, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. He turned back to add: “It’s a pity 
that you can’t run in some kind of bargain 
sale along with your meeting. That would 
draw them sure.” 


Left alone in the house, Mrs. Ritchey was 
soon singing about her work as usual, for 
she was not the kind of woman who stays 
down in the dumps long at a time. 

Just as she hung up her dishpan a sud- 
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den inspiration caused her to chuckle glee- 
fully, and exclaim: ‘“I’ll do it; Ill see how 
advertising works along this line.” 

When <she had finished her work in the 
kitchen, she set about working out her idea. 
Snoe did not need to consult the President, 
for she held that office herself, and had 
cnly consented to lead a meeting, in addi- 
tion to her other duties, because no one 
would attempt the August meeting. 

She sat down to her desk and wrote 
rapidly, until finally she seemed satisfied 
with her efforts. Then she went in search 
of one of her Sunday School boys who had 
a fair knowledge of setting type and who 
often helped print the programs on_ the 
Church printing press. The boy was will- 
ing to help her, for her boys all knew how 
willingly she would do anything for them. 
and remembered the many pleasant sur- 
prises she had given them in her pretty 
home. 


It was a Saturday afternoon, and she 
wanted the printing done at once in order 
tc carry out her plan; and by helping all 
she could she was able to carry home the 
stack of bills and display them triumphant- 
ly when Mr. Ritchey came to supper. 

After supper she called on the minister’s 
wife, and, having gained her approval of 
the plan, she had a talk with the minister’s 
tiny son and daughter, and by the promise 
of giving them a ride out in the country 
one day the next week she secured their 
promise to stand, one on either side of the 
church door, and distribute her bills to the 
women after the morning service. 

When the audience was dismissed on Sun- 
day morning, the women were surprised to 
have the eager children thrust into their 
bands handbills, with the startling head- 
lines in large letters: “Great bargains! 
Valuable goods within reach of all!” 

There were ejaculations of ‘Well, the very 
idea!” “Of all things!” etc., as the ladies 
hurriedly folded the bills so that the offend- 
ing headlines did not show. 


But it is safe to say that not one of the 
bills was thrown away, for the women were 
waiting eagerly until, in some more seclud- 
ed place, they could examine them and find 
what the wonderful bargains were which 
had given any merchant of the town the 
boldness to distribute his advertisements at 
the church door. 

Some were horrified that the minister 
would allow his children to have a part in 
any such thing. But when they found a 
place to read the bills, this is what they 
found in small type below the headlines: 

“The ladies of the Christian Church will 
find it to their advantage to attend a meet- 
ing of the Auxiliary Monday afternoon from 
2.30 to 4 o’clock. All the latest styles in 
missionary work will be discussed includ- 
ing the advance autumn styles. 

“In this valuable collection you may find 
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just the line that will suit your talents or 
your purse. There will also be a full line 
of ideas, some never displayed before, others 
slightly used, but well worth the price. 
Samples of all kinds of missionary intelli- 
gence will be given free to all who come. 

“These goods are not marked down because 
of decrease in value, but because of decrease 
of interest in said goods. One price will be 
made to all, which will be the willingness 
to make the effort to come through the 
August sunshine and a cheerful, apprecia- 
tive hearing after you are there.” 


There was much good-natured laughing 
and joking over the little bills after they 
had been read, and one woman voiced the 
sentiment of the majority of the women of 
the church when she said: 

“That is just like Marjie Ritchey, isn’t 
it? Always thinking of something bright 
and new to attract one to do her duty. A 
woman who will do that much to get people 
to come to her meeting ought to be encour- 
aged, and I’m going.” 

Probably there was more talking over 
phones and over back fences about that 
meeting than any other of the year, and 
that was just what Mrs. Ritchey had hoped 
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She watched with happy eyes the crowd 
that assembled at the church the next after- 
noon. She had gone early, and had opened 
all the windows that would insure a breeze, 
and closed all on the side where the hot 
August sunshine would beat in. 

Then, with the janitor’s permission and 
help, she had broken up the straight line 
of chairs, placing them in groups near the 
windows and in clusters about the piano 
and table, making the room look homelike 
and very cool and attractive to the women 
who came in out of the midsummer’s heat. 

From the main audience room she had 
brought the palmleaf fans, a plentiful stack, 
promising the janitor that she would put 
them back in the racks where she had found 
them; and they were soon being used vigor- 
ously by her audience. 


When the time came for the meeting to 
begin, Mrs. Ritchey, looking at the crowd 
of women, felt a twinge of conscience that 
she had no fine programme to present. She 
offered no apology, however, as she stood 
in their midst, but simply said: 

“In point of attendance I see that we have 
broken all former records for August meet- 
ings; now let us make it the best meeting 
in every other respect as well. We have 
no special music for to-day, so each one 
must feel responsible and do the best sing- 
ing she is capable of doing. We have no 
programme because my plans were all brok- 
en up so late that I could not make out the 
usual programme; so each one must feel 
that it is her duty, as well as privilege, to 
contribute something helpful to this meet- 


ing.” 
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The hymns were sung in that meeting as 
they had never been sung before. Favorite 
hymns were called for, and voices that had 
leng been silent helped swell the familiar 
strains. To start the meeting in the infor- 
mal way she had planned, Mrs. Ritchey ask- 
ed the women to tell something about the 
missionaries they had met, and tell where 
they were located. 


Then Mrs. Ritchey asked each one to tell 
briefly what line of missionary work she 
found most interesting, and this brought 
another ready response. 

Some of the older members were asked 
to tell of the early work in the Auxiliary, 
and some of the younger workers told of 
the plans for future work. 

Suggestions for making the meetings 
more helpful and interesting were given, 
and valuable bits of missionary news, culled 
from late books and missionary literature, 
were heard with eager interest. Women 
who had never spoken out in a meeting of 
the Elton Auxiliary responded to the calls, 
for it seemed like talking in some home 
gathering. ‘ 


Before they realized it the hot afternoon 
had slipped away, and the meeting had last- 
ed an hour longer than the usual time for 
closing, without one impatient movement 
or murmur. Even after the closing song 
and prayer they lingered to talk it all over. 

When they crowded about Mrs. Ritchey 
to congratulate her on her successful meet- 
ing, she said modestly: “It wasn’t my meet- 
ing; it was curs. I did only the advertis- 
ing; but I shall certainly be a firm believer 
in advertising hereafter, for the returns are 
greater than I dared hope for.”—Missionary 
Tidings. 


BILLY SUNDAY SAYS: 


“Religion is being killed by a whole lot 
of formalism. Our danger is. not in the 
boiling over of the religious cauldron. It 
takes a live fish to swim upstream, but a 
dead one will drift. Oh, we have a lot of 
floaters in the churches, 


We’ve had enough of this godless social 
entertainment. IT’ll go with you in eu- 
genics, in social service, oyster soup, and 
institutional churches, but when you leave 
Jesus Christ out of it, good-night. 

The Church is the one and only divinely 
appointed institution to feed the spiritual 
hunger of this world. You don’t wonder that 
the world is going to hell so fast that it’s 
breaking the speed limit, do you? I don’t. 

It is ever to the Church that humanity 
must turn for salvation. People are dis- 
satisfied and disgusted with philosophy and 
science and new thought. Christianity is 
the only sympathetic religion that has made 
its way into this world.” 
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WHAT IT IS TO KNOW GOD. 


Knowledge of God is not a mental ex- 
pertness in the unlocking and understand- 
ing of mysteries. Mental conclusions and 
spiritual experiences are quite two different 
things. Reason may gather piles of know- 
ledge concerning the historic Jesus, but 
reason alone will give me nothing about 
the risen Christ. 


Such knowledge of the Lord comes to.us 
through the act and attitude of faith. Faith 
is more than a mental decision; it’s a sur- 
render of the will. It is more than a ver- 
dict; is it the execution of the verdict. 


It is of momentous importance to remem- 
ber that the very core of faith is motion— 
@ movement of the will toward the holy 
Lord. 

The act of faith is yielding of the per- 
sonal life to the God who is revealed to us 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. And the life of 
faith is the constant repetition of that act 
of surrender until the repeated acts become 
an attitude, and every choice and will in 
life is stamped with the pleasure and fear 
of God.—J. H. Jowett. 


THE MINISTRY. 


The Christian ministry is the most se- 
rious business on earth. It requires con- 
stant service, self-sacrifice, cross bearing, 


self-effacement and burden-bearing. 


It is a ministry of reconciliation and 
comfort; and as long as there is sin and 
suffering in the world there will always 
be need of the minister of Jesus Christ to 
bring reconciliation and comfort. He is the 
ambassador of God, a peace plenipotentiary 
—to explain God’s terms of peace to men 
and persuade them to accept them, and see 
that the protocol is properly signed and 
the reconciliation effected (2 Cor. 5: 18-21). 


It is not an easy task. No wonder that 
even St. Paul himself said, “Who is suff- 
cient for these things?” (2 Cor. 2: 16). The 
ministry is not a money-making business by 
any manner of means, for mechanics and 
bricklayers earn More money than the aver- 
age minister. The ministry is necessarily 
a calling from God, and not a profession 
which may be learned in a college or uni- 
versity, like other vocations. He must say, 
“Woe to me if I preach not the Gospel!” 


It is obvious, therefore, that those who 
enter the ministry only as a convenience, 
or simply to make a living, and have not 
the qualities and the spirit above mentioned, 
even if they have other gifts, but have no 
“passion for souls” and no “self-sacrifice,” 
will sooner or later find out they have made 
a mistake, the ministry will be a burden 
to them rather than a pleasure, and the 
sooner they leave it the better for all con- 
cerned.—Reyv. S. L. Testa. 
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EXCUSED FROM GIVING TO 
MISSIONS. 


You may be excused from giving to mis- 
sions if you believe: — 


That the world needs no Savior and, 
therefore, does not need Jesus Christ and 
His gift of Eternal Life. 


That Jesus was mistaken in the Great 
Commission in which He directed His dis- 
ciples to “Go unto all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” 


That the Gospel is not the power of God 
unto Salvation to every one that believeth. 


That you owe nothing to Christianity, and 
that heathenism is as good as Christianity, 
or better. 


That we who have larger privileges are 
not “our brother’s keeper.” 


That there is no truth in the Universal 
Fatherhood and love of God, or in the bro- 
therhood of man. 


That the cruelties of war and slavery, of 
witchcraft, child-marriage, and the abomina- 
tions of heathenism are none of our busi- 
ness. 


That there is no need for us to work and 
pray that the Kingdom of God may be estab- 
lished in the hearts of all men. 


That there is no such thing as Christian 
stewardship or personal responsibility to 
God. 


Are you willing to take your stand on 
this platform by asking to be excused from 
helping toward Missionary work?—Ex. 


FOR STORM AND STRESS. 


It is the storm and the stress that test 
things. The house that is built upon the 
sands is only a _ fair-weather, make-shift 
kind of thing; it is not intended for torna- 
does and nor-westers. The thing that 
more than all things else convinces me of 
the reality and the genuineness of the 
Christian faith and hope is the fact of what 
they have come through. 


We desire a house that can stand against 
wind and flood, and to get that we must 
have one whose foundations grip down into 
solidity. And surely we need a religion 
that is good for something, even when the 
weather isn’t fair. 


Alas! the sun doesn’t shine through every 
day of life for any of us. The philosophy 
of life that will meet our whole need must 
be able to keep us steady and firm and 
trusting even in the storm and the stress. 
And the only philosophy that has yet been 
discovered that can do that rests firmly upon 
Him who is the Christian’s Sure Founda- 
tion.— Ex. 


World Wide Work 


EVANGELISTIC PHASE OF MEDICAL 
MISSIONS. 


R. M. Writson, M.D. 


In lst Samuel 17 7, are these words 
“Man looketh on the outward appearance 
but Jehovah looketh on the heart.” It is 
not only man’s natural disposition to do 
so but the doctor’s eye is trained to study 
and detect the outward and physical appear- 
ance of things. 

It is necessary that we doctors keep 
constantly in mind that the greatest disease 
is that of the sin-sick soul and that to 
accomplish our mission this disease must 
receive some of the doctor’s attention and 
not be left wholly to the natives. 


Someone may say “I’m no preacher but 
we distribute many good tracts” but. a hos- 
pital is too expensive an institution for just 
distributing tracts; or he may say, “We 
rave a Korean that does this part of the 
work.” I know such a gentleman who 
preached very faithfully for two years, for 
his salary, then resigned, took a second 
wife, left the Church and opened a ssaloon. 


The medical work is rich in evangelistic 
opportunities but if the doctor has not the 
evangelistic spirit his staff will not have 
it. Every medical student and every mem- 
ber of the staff should be earnest Chris- 
tians, and the doctor should impress on 
them during the devotional hour that all 
are not only to preach Christ but are to 
live the Christian life and use all the 
means at their disposal to bring Christ to 
the sick. There is no doubt that it is a 
very opportune time to make an impression. 


Some of us like Jonah, may have to be 
swallowed by a great fish and then cast 
upon dry land, before we come to our 
senses and realize that there is a message 
for us to deliver at Nineveh. Jonah was a 
great missionary but it took drastic meas- 
ures before he got steered in the direction 
that God intended him to go. 


We often have this enthusiasm and then, 
from the stress of heavy work, we lose it. 
In my Sunday School class of little boys 
the other day all held up their hands resolv- 
ing to do better. It was not ten minutes 
after they were dismissed before two had a 
fight. So we must keep resolving to keep 
up the evangelistic part of the work which 
its so easy to neglect. 


Another reason for slighting this part of 
our duty is that we have the work of two 
or three men to carry on. There is such a 
thing as being too busy to be really useful, 


which will be true of us if our efforts are 
not directed wisely. 

Our eyes should be trained as X-rays to 
look through the surface ulcers into the 
greatest of diseases, that of the soul; with- 
out this we cannot have that “Well done” 
passed on our work.—The Korea Mission 
Field. 


INCIDENTS OF MEDICAL MISSIONS. 
By W. T° RED, VEDA e horns, 


1. A woman was operated on in Ivey 
Hospital one Spring and spent several 
weeks in the wards, during which time she 
heard the Gospel and decided to become a 
Christian. Aside from her own sincere and 
joyful manifestation of faith she said she 
would preach to her family as soon as she 
got home. 

As a result of her preaching her family 
of eight people became Christians and they, 
feeling the need of their village for the 
Gospel, opened services in their own house. 
From this nucleus has grown a little group 
of thirty-six who have built their own 
meeting house, and when last heard from 
were in a flourishin'z condition. 

2. Two women came to the dispensary for 
treatment and while waiting to see the doc- 
tor were told the old, old Story by the 
Bible woman. They decided to believe and 
promised to come to Church the following 
Sunday. This they did and put down their 
names, thus making a public profession and 


‘some days later came to the hospital and 


asked that the Bible woman be allowed to 
come to their house and destroy the articles 
used in devil worship. She went and they 
had a good bonfire. 


There was a lot of old Korean money, 
however, that had been dedicated during the 
past Many years to the use of .the devil. 
This the women said they would sell as 
they thought it would bring about twenty 
yen and promised to give all the proceeds 
to the church. In this way they have 
burned the bridges behind them and are 
well started on the true and living way. 


3. A man was brought to our hospital a 
living skeleton from the use of opium. He 
was such a slave to the drug that he had 
sold his daughter to 'get money to buy it. 
He was so far gone that he nearly died 
under treatment in the hospital but finally 
recovering he became an earnest Christian 
and is to-day one of the most useful ser- 
vants on our hospital staff, nearly five 
years having elapsed since his deliverance. 
—The Korea Mission Field. 
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THE CRUEL DRINK TRAFFIC, 


In Judge Barber’s court at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., appeared Mrs. Amanda Kurtz, pleaded 
guilty to the charge of petty larceny, and 
cast herself on the mercy of the court. A 
ham and some flour had been taken from 
the pantry of Latzie Peltz, a liquor seller. 


She told the judge that her husband gave 
no portion of his earnings for the support 
of his family, but Peltz, the saloon keeper, 
got all. She had visited the saloon at 
different times trying to get her husband 
to go home, but he refused, whereupon the 
saloon-keeper told her to ‘“‘g0 home and 
mind her own business.” At home were 
seven children with nothing to eat. 


The judge gave suspended gentence of 
thirty days, but asked Mrs. Kurtz whether 
she was able to produce witnesses to the 
effect that her husband was a_ habitual 
drunkard and obtained liquor from Peltz. 

She said she could; furthermore, she could 
produce witnesses to the effect that this 
same landlord was in the habit of selling 
to minors. Judge Barber said if those 
things could be proved he would promptly 
revoke the landlord’s license. 


After listening to the woman’s pitiful 
story and sentencing her, Judge Barber also 
extended the time for the paying of the 
costs until the second Monday of October, 
the first day of the next regular term of 
court. 

The woman left the court room the hap- 
piest woman, apparently, in all the world. 
District Attorney Setzer remarked that this 
was one of the most pathetic, as well as one 
of the most interesting cases he ever had 
before him, or that he ever heard of. 


A Presbyterian minister in a Southern 
State called upon a sick parishioner, the 


wife of a very intemperate man, and heard 


her sorrowful story. 

The family were strangers, having recent- 
ly come from a distant Northern State, 
hoping that change of association might 
help toward reformation of the drunkard, 
but there was no improvement, and the 
poor, lonely woman was in bed sick in body 
and in heart. 

Not long before her loving father in the 
old home had sent her a beautiful locket 
and chain, and now the cherished keepsake 


had disappeared. Whither it had gone 
there could be little doubt. The man had 
become a _ sneak-thief. Watching till his 


wife slept, he had slyly drawn from under 
her pillow the prized keepsake, and it pro- 
bably by this time was in the 'zgrogseller’s 
possession, where other objects from the 
home had been going. 

The preacher had little hope, but he 
could try. The saloon-keeper stood in his 
door. The preacher told the story of the 
sad, sick woman, and asked him if he had 
the chain and locket to send it back to its 
rightful owner, 
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With an impudent grin he replied: “Yes, 
sure I’ve got it, and you bet I’ll keep it!” 

Defiantly flaunting in his visitor’s face 
a beautiful chain, and embellishing his 
speech with profane expletives he yelled: 
“There it is. Its mine, and what you 
going to do about it?” Sure enough there 
was nothing further possible. 


These things occurred in Tennessee. 
Great changes have come in Tennessee and 
several other southern States, making im- 
possible such outrages as we have related 
above. Thank God for that which is occur- 
ring this thirtieth day of June in West Vir- 
ginia. At 12 o’clock to-night the Prohibition 
Amendment becomes effective. 


Prohibition in West Virginia will put out 
of business more than 500 saloons, close 12 
breweries, and one distillery, take out of 
the liquor business, in round numbers, $10,- 
000,000, divert to other channels of trade a 
sum estimated at $9,000,000 annually and 
take from the revenue of the State more 
than $626,000 each year. 


The law as it will stand after midnight 
will permit the sale of spirituous liquors 
only for medicinal, mechanical and sacra- 
mental purposes. The legal provisions gov- 
erning such sales are most exacting, and 
the penalties severe. They will make re- 
peated illegal selling felonious, with confin- 
ment in the penitentiary as the penalty. 


The new law will extend not only to the 
individual, but to the club where _ intoxi- 
cants are served in any manner. It will 
require the closest record and tabulation of 
interstate shipments of liquors, and it will 
cut out all soliciting and all newspaper, bill- 
board and circular advertising of liquor in 
the state. It is the most sweeping in its 
provisions of any state-wide liquor enact- 
ment ever written on the statute books of 
a commonwealth. 


The above is an encouragement to Tem- 
perance workers in Canada. They are on 
the winning side. Some day we will have 
prohibition here. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. - 


A cloud is rising in the west; 
Ye say, “There cometh a shower.” 
The south wind blows—‘The heat will rest 
On earth and blaze with power.” 
Ye masked men, ye can discern 
The face of the sky and earth; 
Why is it that ye cannot learn 
The times, their signs, and birth? 


Great Master, we would read aright 
What Thou wouldst have us learn. 
If sin has hid from us the light, 
Help us from it to turn. 
Grant to Thy people now the skill 
To see, to judge, decide, 
To know what is Thy holy will, 
And take Thee for our Guide. 
—Selected. 
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RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY IN FRANCE. 


The passing of the Separation Act in 
December, 1905, nine years ago, separating 
Church and State, marked the opening of 
a new era for the Protestant Church in 
France. 


Presbyterians of Scotland and Canada 
cannot realise how far-reaching were the 
benefits it conferred upon the Church; ab- 
solute independence in spiritual things, 
and a clear legal standing among the ins- 
titutions of the country. 


Nor was its beneficial action limited to 
externals; on the inner life also of the 
Church it exercised a powerful influence. 
Little by little the mass of the people are 
learning that religion is a matter of indi- 
vidual decision, that it is not the accident 
of birth nor the fact that you happen to 
belong to a certain set, which makes you a 
member of a particular Church, but your 
own free personal act; and further, that if 
you wish to continue to benefit by a reli- 
gious organisation, you must become per- 
sonally responsibie for its support, set aside 
a portion of your revenue in its favour, 
and learn to bear it and its interests upon 
your heart. 


In some respects the finances of a Church 
are the best criterion of its energy. The 
balance-sheet is like a thermometer; it is 
not the heat itself, but it measures its in- 
tensity. 

In 1905 the State provided a little over 
£70,000, and the Protestant Church added 
not quite £29,000, making a total of £99,000, 
to be applied to the salaries of the pastors 
and the equipment of the Theological Halls. 


Six years after, in 1911, Prof. Allier 
showed, from the official statements furn- 
ished by the different Finance Committees 
to the Reformed and Lutheran Synods, 
that the Churches had subscribed during 
the year then ended £125,160, more than 
£26,000 above their total resources previous 
to the Separation. Since then there has 
been further advance; and it is a sum of 
£150,000 that has to be compared with the 
meagre contribution of £28,400 in 1905, nine 
years ago. 


Another striking fact is the large place 
occupied in the Church Courts by matters 
concerning what used to be called in Scot- 
land ‘Religion and Morals,” dealing with 
the activity of the individual church mem- 
ber, with that of the local church, and 
with that of groups of churches occupying 
the same region; and it shows both the 
enormous progress that has been made 
since the Separation and the urgent need 
for further effort. 


One consequence of this increased activ- 
ity has been that laymen have taken a 
more prominent part in Church work. 
From giving advice in financial matters 
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they have gone on to take an active share 
in general Church business and in the con- 
sequent debates in Church courts, and now 
definite religious work has laid hold of 
them, and they share with their pastor its 
joys and its sorrows. 


But it must never be forgotten what a 
small minority the French Protestants are 
in the nation. There are whole regions of 
France in which not one _ Protestant 
Church can be found, and many a large 
and prosperous town is in like case. 


Free thought, atheism, has lost all its 
prestige and much of its audacity, but 
Roman Catholicism is as active as ever, 
and its influence is even more pervasive 
and more persuasive than of old. 


Some twenty years ago an evangelist 
took up his abode at Gourdon in the de- 
partment of the Correze. The people were 
ignorant and backward in the extreme. 
The same hovel served as stable for the 
beasts and living room for the family; 
lamps were practically unknown; wooden 
ploughs were in universal use. 


Friends of the evangelist provided him 
with the means of starting a model farm, 
and he preached a triple gospel of pardon, 
cleanliness, and intelligence. 


And to good purpose. On the one hand 
the whole village is now Protestant and 
many families are earnest Christians, and 
on the other, the value of the harvests has 
doubled, and the life of the villagers has 
entirely changed; for, with the gospel, 
self-respect and a due regard for externa] 
propriety have entered in, and, with the 
knowledge of God, a desire to learn. 


A well-equipped school has been opened, 
and is attended by the whole juvenile popu- 
lation. That will remain. As _ for the 
Model Farm, its work is done; it has been 
sold, and the original loan repaid. 


A GREAT INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH. 


Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at Los Angeles, Cal., is erecting a 
church building nine stories high, to cost 
$750,000. 

It will have every accessory known to 
modern church buildings, from a_ tennis 
and basket ball court on the roof to bow- 
ling alleys under the sidewalk. 


There will be restaurants, cafes, a gym- 
nasium, three hundred and fifty bedrooms, 
sleeping porches, parlors, dining rooms, 
social halls, clubrooms, a banquet hall, and 
a nursery. 


The auditorium will seat twenty-five hun- 
dred people and will be open for lectures 
every night in the week. 

Four large departments will be devoted 
to Sunday school work and four large 
rooms for educational work.—Ex. 
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SPAIN, THEN AND Now. 


For centuries the R.C. hierarchy dom- 
inated the conscience and the life of the 
people of Spain. The dungeon, the rack 
and the stake were the arguments for 
keeping the people obedient to the church. 
Only within the past few years have Pro- 
testants been permitted to have a place of 
worship, known and named as such, and 
opening on a prominent street. 

The following, from the Missionary Re- 
view of the World, shows that light and 
liberty are gaining even in Spain. 

When the Christian Endeavorers of Bar- 
celona secured the use of the Palacio del 
Bellas Artes, the largest and finest hall in 
the city, accommodating more than four 
thousand people, for meetings during the 
recent visit of Dr. and Mrs. Francis E. 
Clark to their city, they aroused the wrath 
of the Carlists, the extreme Catholic party. 

The archbishop tried to forbid the meet- 
ing, and the Governor of Catalonia begged 
the Mayor to rescind his permission, but 
he would not yield. 

Then the Catholic party threatened a 
serious riot, and the Mayor called out all 
the police and civic guards, more than five 
hundred men, mounted and unmounted, to 


tuard all the approaches to the hall. 
Every suspicious character was searched 
at the door, and forty-eight pistols were 


taken away from the scores who were not 
allowed to enter. 


The hall was crowded with more than 
four thousand Endeavorers and their sym- 
pathizers, and many more stood through- 
out the exercises, which were concluded 
without interruption. 


It was the largest and most notable Pro- 
testant meeting ever held in Spain, for, 
until recently, Protestants have been oblig- 
ed to worship in obscure places, and the 
law has forbidden them to have a church 
door opening on an important street. 


After the meeting, an unexploded bomb 
was found ‘in the hall, and while the meet- 
ing was going on, an attempt was made to 
burn down a Protestant church in another 
part of the city. 


The Mayor and Chief of Police did 
everything to protect the Protestants, and 
sent a squad of police and plain-clothes 
men to escort Dr. and Mrs. Clark to their 
lodgings at the American Girls’ College, 
some five miles from the hall. 


Since the meeting, the papers all over 
Spain have been full of the incident; the 
republican papers denouncing the intoler- 
ance of the Roman Catholic party, and ap- 
plauding the Mayor and the police, while 
the Carlist papers threaten worse things 
for the Protestants. 


Excitement has been intense in many 
places, and it is hoped that the incident 
will promote religious freedom, or, at least, 
a larger tolerance.—Sel. 
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UGANDA. 


The visit to England of His Highness 
King Daudi of Uganda brings to mind the 
wonderful change which missionaries have 
brought about in that part of Africa with- 
in the memory of middle-aged men. 


In 1875 Stanley, when sent to complete 
Livingstone’s work, was horrified at the 
frivolity with which the tyrant Mtesa shed 
human blood. Convinced that only Christ- 
ianity could save Uganda, he sent to Eng- 
land a public appeal for the immediate 
sending of missionaries to Uganda. With- 
in a year the Church Missionary Society 
sent a strong party of missionaries among 
them ‘‘Mackay of Uganda.’’ 


On Mtesa’s death he was succeeded by 
his son Mwanga by whose orders many 
Christians were barbarously slain. Some 
were tortured by having one limb after 
another cut off, and as they still refused 
to renounce Christ, they were slowly 
burned to death. By his orders also 
Bishop Hanington was murdered. 


Mwanga was deported in 1897 and his 
infant son Daudi was placed on the throne. 
At that time there were about 500 Christ- 
ians. Now there are about 300,000. Ten 
years ago the revenue was loss than £70,- 
000, now it is over £200,000; then the ex- 
ports equalled £43,000, last year nearly 
£400,000. King Daudi and his Prime 
Minister are both decided Christians and 
Uganda’s future is most hopeful.—Ex. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. 


(From “The Chinese Recorder.’’) 


We regret to feel it necessary to men- 
tion disparagingly any body of people 
working in China, but our attention has 
been called to certain features of the 
work of the Seventh Day Adventists in 
a way that forbids us passing it by. Zeal 
in advocating denominational beliefs can 
be understood; the error contained there- 
in, also, can be offset by special instruc- 
tion on the part of those affected. 


But this Society seems to have adopted 
methods which not only show intention 
to ignore the rights of other Missions, but 
are marked by acts of unfair dealing 
Which in some instances are said to be 
of a character opposed to the principles 
which should govern Christian conduct. 
How work carried on through such me- 
thods can result in good for the Chinese 
we do not see. 


For the first time in fifty years a war 
vessel, the super-dreadnaught “Oklahoma,” 
was dedicated by prayer at its launching 
and “christened” with water. 
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SIMPLIFYING CHINESE. 


And the Call for Christian Literature. 
By WILLIAM BELL DAWSON. 


The reading public of the world is about 
to be increased by one-third of the human 
race. This will be the undoubted result of 
the new system of characters to be intro- 
duced in China. 


Reading has been limited there to the 
few who were willing and able to spend a 
virtual lifetime in mastering the intermin- 
able number of characters in which the 
Chinese language is written. But now the 
Chinese are to learn to read as readily as 
Muropean children. 


The new system is being devised by an 
educational conference, under the direction 
of the Chinese board of education, which 
met for two months last summer in Peking. 
The object of this conference is the unifica- 
tion of the Chinese language, and a new 
alphabet to express its sounds has been 
decided upon. 

The alphabet consists of parts of the old 
characters which are to represent fixed 
sounds. There are twenty-four initials and 
fifteen finals, making about forty in all. It 
may be called a Chinese Roman alphabet, 
as the method of combination will be similar 
to the Roman, with which we are familiar. 


This will place Chinese in the forefront 
of simplified languages for their own people, 
as it will be practically grammarless as 
well as phonetic. With these advantages 
we may quite expect that in four or five 
years’ time, equivalent to the school life 
of a child, a third of the human race will 
learn to read. 


But what will their reading be? Will 
the country be flooded with agnostic perio- 
dicals and immoral fiction, more destructive 
religiously than the river floods of China 
are physically; or will the Church wake up 
to this unparalleled opportunity of being 
first with Christian literature? 

There are three leading Societies for 
Christian literature in China, occupying 
strategic positions, well equipped, and ready 
for the forward movement if only the 
means were forthcoming. These are the 
Christian Literature Society in Shanghai, 
the Central China Tract Society in Hankow, 
and the West China Tract Society, which 
has a wide field in that region. 


WHY NOT STOP IT. 


The great cause of social crime is drink. 
The great cause of poverty is drink. When 
I hear of a family broken up, I ask the 
cause—drink. If I go to the gallows, and 
ask its victim the cause, the answer is drink. 
Then I ask myself in perfect wonderment, 
why do not men put a stop to this thing ?— 
Archbishop Ireland, 
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SUPPRESSING OPIUM IN CHINA. 


Ichang, on the Yangtze, was formerly one 
of the chief centres for opium distribution. 
A vast deal of Szechuan opium passed 
through the customs there—now there is 
none. 


Dr. Graham, of the Church of Scotland 
Medical Mission at Ichang, writes as fol- 
lows:— 

The question of the entire suppression of 
opium smoking hag been receiving the earn- 
est consideration of the new government, 
and one is glad to see the active measures 
that are being used throughout the whole 
country. 


For example, they have compelled the peo- 
ple to cease planting the poppy, and except 
in a few places have succeeded in bringing 
the supply of Chinese opium to an end; they 
have closed all the public opium dens; they 
are strictly supervising all the licensed 
shops where it is sold; they are compelling 
all smokers to be licensed; and they are 
severely punishing those who fail to ob- 
serve the new laws regarding the use of 
opium. 


In this province the price of opium is now 
three times that of silver, so that none but 
the wealthy can buy it, and a strict order 
has gone forth that all must stop its use 
within ten months. 


With regard to the importation of opium 
from India, there are large quantities of it 
stocked in Hongkong and Shanghai, and 
as there is likely to be little demand for it 
in the future it will be a great loss to the 
merchants; but as one paper recently point- 
ed out “that a few should suffer financial 
loss is a small thing compared to the great 
good that the people of this country are to 
receive through the stopping of the trade.” 


The effort to deal effectually with the 
enormous difficulties in the way of entire 
eradication of this terrible evil is one of the 
best assurances that we can have of the 
thoroughness of the new government. They 
are striking once and for all at the root 
of much of the corruption and immorality 
of the people; and the incalculable gain to 
the country will be a great physical and 
moral regeneration of the people. 


Under the old régime, a large number of 
those in government employ were confirmed 
opium users, but it would be now almost 
an impossibility to find any such. 


An incident which happened here a few 
days ago will serve to show the reality of 
the crusade against opium. At a customs 
station a few miles above I’Chang about 
twenty pounds of opium, valued at about 
£120, which was meant to be smuggled into 
the city, was seized. This was publicly de- 
stroyed by burning a few days afterwards 
by order of the authorities, 


SEPTEMBER, 1914. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


A hundred years ago there were less than 
one hundred missionaries in the field; to- 
day there are about twenty-two thousand. 


A century ago the Bible was translated 
into only sixty-five languages; since that 
time it has been translated into over five 
hundred languages and made accessible to 
more than eight hundred millions of the 
human race, with its mighty moral and edu- 
cational uplift. 

A hundred years ago, there were no me- 
dical missionaries and more than two-thirds 
of the world was without adequate medical 
knowledge; to-day there are several hundred 
medical missionaries treating annually over 
three million patients. 

A century ago there was a little handful 
of mission fields; to-day there are more than 
twenty-nine thousand mission schools and 
colleges, educating a million and a half stu- 
dents and pupils in the great strategic cen- 
ters of the Orient. 

A hundred years ago a few thousand dol- 
lars were given annually to foreign missions; 
to-day missionary contributions amount to 
about $25,000,000 annually, while about 
$5,000,000 is given by foreign converts. 

Sixty years ago there was not a professing 
Protestant Christian in Japan, not one in 
Korea, less than fifty in the Chinese Empire, 
and a few thousands in India. To-day there 
is a Protestant community of seventy thou- 
sand adherents in Japan, two hundred 
thousand in Korea, nearly half a million in 
China, and a milion in India. 

India, with one possible exception, is the 
hardest mission field in the world, but even 
India is becoming, slowly but surely, Christ- 
ian. The government census tells the tale. 
During the last ten years, while the popula- 
tion increased two and one-half per eent., 
Protestant native Christians increased more 
than sixty-two and one-half per cent. 


While the Hindus lost a fraction of one 
per cent, and while the Parsees gained four 
per cent, the Jews six per cent, and the Mo- 
hammedans eight per cent. Protestant In- 
dian Christians increased more than sixty- 
two and one-half per cent. 


In China the Protestant community hag 
increased about one hundred per cent every 
seven years. The Boxer uprising tried to 
wipe out Christianity, but the Church has 
gained more converts in the eight years 
since the Boxer uprising than in the first 
eighty years of missions in China. 

In Korea, a nation is being “born in a 
day.” Twenty-five years ago there was not 
a Christian in the country. Twenty years 
ago, seven men met behind closed doors to 
take the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 
To-day, with over two hundred thousand 
Protestant adherents, they have gained an 
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average of one convert an hour, night and 
day, during the twenty-five years that the 
missionaries have been in Korea. 

Increasing now at the rate of about thirty- 
three per cent a year, if the present rate of 
increase should continue, Korea would be a 
Christian country within thirty years, to be 
followed later by the Philippines, Japan, 
China, and India. 


MARRIAGE OR JAIL. 

China is not all new as yet. One of the 
girls of the Kachek Daughters’ School is 
spending part of her vacation in prison. Her 
offence is her unwillingness to marry a little 
runt of aman who, though twenty-four 
years of age, looks like a boy in his first 
teens. 


The engagement was entered into when 
both children were small. Last year the 
father, who had been away many years, re- 
turned to Hainan and without inquiring 
about the young man and against the ex- 
pressed objections of his daughter, accepted 
twenty-two dollars in completion of the 
engagement. 

The next day the girl disappeared from 
her home; suicide, said the neighbors, and 
wells and streams were searched for her 
corpse, but she knew of a haven of refuge 
at Kachek, and came directly hither. 


Later on, when the father had seen the 
little man who wished to marry his daugh- 
ter, he repented of having accepted the 
engagement money but did not dare to back 
out. 


The case was taken to the judge, who 
asked the boy his age, and when told twenty- 
three, laughed and said, ‘You look thirteen; 
you had better let the girl go to school a few 
years more and then, when you are grown 
up, think of getting married.” 


This year another man has the position of 
judge; this judge is of the old China. He 
called the parties before him, and asked the 
father why the did not marry his daughter to 
the man to whom she was engaged; the 
father weakly replied, “I was willing, but 
my daughter is not.” 

The daughter was called and said, “I am 
unwilling to marry this man.” 

Thereupon the judge ordered the girl to 
prison for twenty days, and reprimanded 
her for unfilial conduct in not obeying her 
father’s wishes. 

We have in no way interfered in the case, 
as it is not in our province to do so. The 
twenty days were up eleven days ago, and 
she is still in prison, awaiting she knows 
not what. A letter came to me from her as 
I was writing this page, asking me to con- 
sult with other friends about her case, and 
requesting the prayers of Christian friends 
in her behalf—W. in Exchange. 
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WAR! 


Dear men and women of to-morrow.— 

Those of you in towns and cities have 
heard and seen, these few days past, the 
sounds and signs of war, the martial music 
and the tramp of armed men. 

Those of you who have the advantage of 
living in the country, amid its beauty and 
peace, have read of these things, and know 
that a greater war than the world has ever 
seen before, is now waging in Europe; and 
in it our own British Empire has a part. 

There are some things about this war 
that I would like you to remember. 

1. One thing to be thankful for is that 
Britain’s part in it is a clean and honor- 
able part, her flag unstained. The war has 
been forced, in spite of her efforts to pre- 
serve peace. She is fighting for the world’s 
freedom and for the liberty of present and 
future generations. 

2. A second thing please remember, that 
the war was not forced by the German 
people but by a war party among Ger- 
many’s rulers, the Emperor and the army 
leaders. 

The Germans are a peace loving, quiet, 
industrious people, but the army is supreme, 
and her war leaders, drunken with pride 
and ambition and the lust of power, fired 
with the aim of dictating to the world, 
have forced on this great world war. 

3. Remember, that while you cannot go 
and take a part in the war, you can pray 
with honest heart that Britain’s armies 
and those allied with her may win their 
battles, for they are fighting for human 
freedom and against tyranny and wrong. 

When you pray add always a petition for 
our own brave lads from -Canada, for their 
success and safety and return. 


ANOTHER WAR. 


Remember too that you have in your own 
heart the same enemies that have led to 
this war, selfishness and pride, and that 
your own immediate battle which you your- 
self must fight is with these enemies, and 
that only when you conquer are you a true 
soldier of God or of the King. 


Remember too that God is on your side 
in your little battle, in your own heart, and 
that if you seek His help He will make you 
conquerors over all that is wrong within 
you. It “is;aslong fight) but vit is swore 
while. Yes! O yes! It is worth while! 


STILL ANOTHER WAR. 


It is the one which our Church is trying 
to carry on for Jesus our King, against 
ignorance and sin; bringing the Good 
News of Salvation to those who do not 
know it in our own land and to those far 
away in heathen lands. 

In this war you have your part. Your 
givings in Sabbath School and Mission 
Band help to carry it on. Our King is gra- 
dually winning. His Kingdom is extend- 
ing; and some day—yes Some Day—the 
whole world will give Him glad obedience. 

Where He reigns there is happiness and 
peace, and some day—yes some day—that 
happiness and peace will come to our poor 
old sinning, suffering, sorrowing world. 

That happy time will be brought about 
by littles, and it is the glad privilege of 
each of you to have a share in bringing it 
to pass. 

Let this winter be a time of brave de- 
nial of self and of doing for Christ, and 
let each one remember—‘“He loved me and 
gave Himself for me. 


CIGARETTES VS. MISSIONS. 


i 

A Sunday School in one of the larger 
Canadian cities had a class of notoriously 
pad boys. ‘They were the despair of their 
teacher. Their fingers were yellow with 
cigarette stains and every form of mischief 
appealed to them. 

One day the school decided to unite with 
other organizations of the church in sup- 
porting a medical missionary in China. 
The idea was enthusiastically taken up and 
from the first the offering from this class 
surprised the officers. 


From the large amounts which were 
contributed the superintendent feared that 
the money was being dishonestly secured. 
He made enquiries and learned that the 
boys were contributing the money which 
they had formerly spent in cigarettes, 
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A DOG’S FAITHFULNESS. 


Nancy was the name of a collie dog who 
lived and worked and died on a ranch on 
the Western prairies. The heroic way in 
which she did her duty up to the moment 
of death, as dogs will, is pathetically told 
by her young mistress. 

“It was during my third week at the 
ranch that the big storm began. Uncle 
Joe and the boys were worried; the sheep 
weren't all in, and strays wouldn’t have a 
_ chance in the blizzard that. was coming. 

Uncle Joe and the boys could do no more. 

Bruno, the dog they’d had with them, 

though he had done his best, was young 
and inexperienced. There were two other 
dogs, Bruce and Nancy. They decided to 
send Bruce out alone. Nancy was lying 
before the fire, cuddling a litter of fuzzy 
puppies. 
-It was a long while before Bruce came 
back, tired, drooping, and unsuccessful, and 
Uncle Joe’s forehead puckered into knots. 
There was a rather large number of sheep 
missing. 


“‘“Nancy’ll have to go,’ he said. ‘She’s so 
much the cleverest. I suppose I ought to 
have sent her first. Up, Nancy! Go and 


find them, old ‘girl!’ 

“Nancy whimpered and didn’t move. She 
didn’t want to leave her babies. 

“Fetch them, Nancy! Fetch them, old 
girl,’ Uncle Joe repeated. 

“Nancy got up and walked slowly to the 
door. There she whined softly, looked up 
at him reproachfully, then over her should- 
ers at the puppies, and back once more at 
his face. 

““T know, old lady,’ he said, in answer to 
the look. ‘I’m sorry, but you’re the only 
one that can do it. You'll have to go!’ 

“Reluctantly, with head down, she went. 
She was gone two hours, and the storm 
grew worse and worse. At last we heard 
a faint bark; uncle and boys flung open the 
door and dashed out. Nancy was there 
with the sheep—every one of them. 

“They brought her in presently, limping 
and tottering with exhaustion. Then they 
fed her, and stroked her, and praised her, 
and curled her up happily with her puppies. 

But, weakened as she was by all those 
hungry nurslings, she had done too much; 
the next day she was very ill. She cried if 
she moved, and her eyes were wide and 
pitiable; soon she could not feed her babies 
any more. 


“Aunt Nell and I got warm milk and soft 
rags and a nursing bottle and started to 
bring them up by hand; and poor Nancy 
lay watching us with those pathetic mother 
eyes of hers till the puppies really learnt 
to eat well. 

Then, just as if she knew they were 
safe, she gave a long, soft sigh—the way 
dogs do when they are perfectly contented 
—and settled back and lay quite still. 

““Buck up, old girl, buck up! Nancy, old 
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lady, you musn’t give us the slip,’ Uncle Joe 
begged, in a shaky voice, as he leaned over 
her. 

“The rest of us were crying openly, with- 
out shame. 

“But Nancy couldn’t buck up; it was the 
first time she had ever disobeyed. She 
flopped her tail once feebly, and that was 
the end. 

““Tf we all of us did our duty as you’ve 
done yours said Uncle Joe; but he 
couldn’t finish. He bolted. 

“T don’t suppose Nancy was remarkable. 
She was just a good dog. But I had never 
understood before just how good a good 
dog is!”—Selected. 


CHIPS. 


Ned and Jack were sitting on the back 
porch, busy with their fishing tackle, when 
Peter came around the house with a very 
large smile on his face and a basket on his 
arm. 

Peter was a boy who had come to the 
next farm, the year before, with other fresh 
air children, and the farm people had liked 
the little fellow so well that they had kept 
him ever since. He was younger than Ned 
and Jack. 

“Tm going all day with some boys to get 
wild flowers,” he said, the smile growing 
larger, if possible. “Ive got a lunch in this 
basket. I’ve got an errand for your 
mother.” 

“Tg that in the basket, too, Peter?’ asked 
Ned. 

“No, that’s on my tongue. I’m to meet 
the boys down at the corner. I’ve never 
picked a spring wild flower in my life.” 

He set his basket back in a corner of the 
porch and went into the house. 

“Say,” said Jack, “let’s play a joke on 
Peter! Let’s take his lunch out and fill 
his basket with chips.” 

“All right,” said Ned; “but we needn’t 
be bothered emptying it. There are plenty 
of grape baskets in the tool-house just like 
it—we'll take one of those.” 

They filled the basket with the chips and 
set it in the place of Peter’s which they hid 
inside the door. Then they went back to 
the tool-house for their fishing-rods. 

Mother passed it as she came in from the 
garden, and said— 

“Don’t forget your lunch, dears. Wait— 
T’ll bring it around to you.” 

“Thank you mother,” they said, as she 
brought the basket. “Good-bye!” 

They had a long walk before reaching the 
shade along the river. “Jane must have 
put us up a big lunch,” said Ned, who car- 
ried the basket. It gets heavier and hea- 
vier.” 

“Never mind,” said Jack. 
good by the time we get to it.” 

They had poor success fishing, and at 
length decided to go further up stream. 


“It'll taste 
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“Oh, but this basket’s a tug!” said Ned. 
“l’m hungry enough to eat—chips,” said 


Jack, laughing as he thought of Peter’s 
lunch. ‘I wonder what Pete thinks by this 
time?” 


“Well, I’m ready for mine,” declared Ned. 

He took off the cover of the basket, then 
a brown paper, under which he expected to 
see a white napkin, and cried out in amaze- 
ment and dismay. 


“What?” asked Jack, looking closer. 
“Why—its—’ 
“Chips!” wailed Ned. 


And both sat, despairingly gazing at the 
chips they had fixed for Peter’s lunch. 

How had it happened? 

Mother had seen the basket of chips back 
on the porch, and thinking it was for the 
boys, had taken it to them. 

A few moments afterwards, Peter came 
out, did not see his basket where he had 
left it, but found it behind the door, and 
took it. A little later, Jane brought out 
the boys’ lunch, and both she and mother 
were much puzzled about things. And as 
two hungry boys walked wearily home, Ned 
said— 

“IT guess the joke’s on us, after all!”— 
Another way of saying—‘Serves us right.” 
—‘The Young Christian Soldier.” 


ARCHIE’S PENNY. 


Archie was eight years old and he be- 
longed to a family where children wer 
more plentiful than money. His mother 
took in washing, and the child often had 
to carry home ‘great baskets of clothes. He 
had a wagon for this purpose, made of a 
soap box and some wheels from a cast-off 
baby wagon. 

One day when Archie, with a face shiny 
from hard scrubbing, went to Mrs. Marvel’s 
with her clothes, he found the lady in 
great perplexity. She had unexpected com- 
pany and needed some one at once to go to 
the butcher’s. 

“Could you do the errand, Archie, and 
bring home the order in your cart?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am; mother often sends me 
to get the bones for our soup,’ was the 
eager reply. 

Mrs. Marvel, with a smile of amusement, 
put into the childish hand a written order, 
and Archie soon returned with the fulfil- 
ment of the order, all correctly rendered. 

Then a bright new penny was given him 
and to make his joy and wonder complete, 
a pretty little handkerchief was added. 
After thanking the donor, he sat down upon 
the side porch and tied the penny into a 
corner of the handkerchief, and _ then 
rolled it round and round the coin, ‘‘just to 
keep it safe.” 

He hastened home, but to his dismay he dis- 
covered that the whole treasure was miss- 
ing; he had lost it. The poor boy wept 
with grief and retraced his steps, but to no 


avail. This was very hard to bear, and his 
mother, all sympathy, sug'gested praying 
about it. 


The Children’s Record 


VoLuaa0a NO: 


“Do you suppose God cares about a 


penny, when he has so much money? A 
penny, can’t be anything to Him, can it?” 
“Yes, Archie, the Lord does care. He 


cares for a little boy and so cares for a 
little boy’s penny, and I would pray about 
Iie 

Archie did pray, and what do you think 
happened? Why there appeared in the 
local paper a little advertisement ‘which read 
like this: “If the child who lost a handker- 
chief with money tied up in the corner of 
it will call at No. 9, Snowdon Place, by 
identifying property, he may recover the 
same.” 

Archie’s little round face was scrubbed 
till it shone more than ever, and the 
chubby legs brought their owner to the 
number and place in a hurry. 

“Oh, please, ma’am, I want my penny and 
pretty handkerchief; did some one find it 
who lives here?” 

“Come inside,” said the now smiling maid 
“and Dr. Deane will see you.” 

“Oh, I’m not sick at all; I only want my 
things.~ : 

“Dr. Deane attends to well people some- 
times, so you sit down in his office, for he 
said he must see the owner of that penny. 

Archie followed the maid and sat down in 
an easy chair to await the doctor’s coming. 

He did not have to wait long. “So you 
are the child that met with so great a loss, 
are you?” 

“Yes, sir, I am,” and Archie felt some- 
what important now, but quickly added, 
“did you find my things, sir?” 

“Yes, I found them, and here they are;” 
and into the trembling little hands he laid 
the handkerchief and the dear penny. 


Overjoyed, Archie hugged up his treas- 
ures in his arms. 

“T felt that the owner ought to have the 
things, so advertised them,’ explained the 
interested doctor. 


“Well, my mother says advertisements 
cost money. Is my penny enough to pay 
you, doctor?” and now there was quite a 
tremor in the red lips, for it would be 
dreadful to part with the precious penny. 

“It would be plenty, but I am going to 
make you a present of that matter.” 


“Oh, I am so glad! Then I can keep my 
penny, can’t I? And you see I scarcely 
ever had one before, and this is my very 
own that I earned myself.” 

Here the kind physician began to ques- 
tion the little lad, and from the artless 
answers he received had revealed to him 
the story of the deep poverty in the little 
home. 


At once he began to bestow substantial 
aid upon the worthy family, and the dear 
child, Archie, he took especially in hand to 
do for, and even pledged himself to see 
that he had a liberal education. 

So the penny bore fruit for many a day 
to come, for the doctor was faithful to his 
promise.—In “Christian Intelligencer.” 


SEPTEMBER, 1914. 


THE “RESURRECTION” OF A BOY. 


By a Missionary Doctor in Siam. 


Late one afternoon about the first of 
December last year I was called to a village 
about three miles out of the city of Pre, 
Siam, to see a little boy of eight, named Ai 
Chan. The messengers said that he had 
fallen off a bridge and had been carried 
home unconscious, and still “knew nothing, 
not even a little.’ They had exhausted all 
the resources and powers of the spirit doc- 
tors and so they had come to us for help, 
though I had never had a patient in this 
village. 

I went out at once to see him, expecting 
to find a fractured skull, but when I reach- 
ed the village I found the bridge from 
which he had fallen only three feet high, 
and his unconsciousness was probably the 
cause and not the effect of the fall, and that 
the case was undoubtedly one of malaria of 
the malignant type that had carried off 
hundreds of these people. 

These people, Buddhists, are really spirit 
worshippers, and believe all disease and mis- 
fortune are. the result of the malign in- 


fluence of evil spirits, and so, naturally, 
their principal efforts to combat disease 
consist of propitiating the spirits by 


sacrifices or warding off their power by 
charms and incantations. This boy had the 
usual spirit charms around his neck and 
wrists, and sacrifices of various kinds had 
been made to charm away the evil spirits, 
but without avail. 


The whole clan, grandfather, grand- 
mother, uncles and aunts, were at the house 
when I arrived, and the yard was packed 
with people. A careful examination of the 
profoundly unconscious boy showed a very 
serious condition—high fever, weak heart, 
rapid pulse and respiration, with, humanly 
speaking, a very small chance of recovery. 

I explained the condition to the parents, 
to'd them of the inability of their evil 
spirits doing anything to relieve or cure 
such troubles and then told of the great 
God, the Creator of the world, who had sent 
His only Son to save the world, of this Son 
Jesus’ power over disease and death, over 
evil and evil spirits; of the hundreds in 
other provinces who had been saved from 
death by the power of Christian medicine 
and urged them to trust Him as their only 
hope. 


It was long after dark when I was com- 
pelled to return home to see my hospital 
patients, and at daylight I made another 
visit. 

Gradually improvement began and in four 
days he was conscious though at times 
delirious. A few days later he was sitting 
up and soon the recovery was complete. 
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Three weeks later Mr. and Mrs. Callender 
and myseif with a company of Christians 
went down to this village and held, in the 
house of the grandparent, the first Chris- 
tian service ever held in that village, and 
at this time the grandparents, their five 
daughters with their husbands and child- 
ren, twenty-three in all, publicly took their 
stand as disciples of Christ. 


The only one in the family not taking 
the stand at this time was the oldest grand- 
son, a Buddhist priest and he left the tem- 
ple service two days later and made a pub- 
lic profession of faith. 


The whole village was deeply impressed. 
On one visit I examined twenty-seven 
patients and on other days nearly as many 
and most of these patients desire not only 
to be saved from disease but from the 
power of evil as well.—Sel. 


(The heathen world has many such places 
waiting for the missionary. The mission- 
aries must come from the boys and girls of 
to-day. 

If any young people who read these lines 
wish to make a grand use of their lives 
here is a great cportunity. Think of it you 
men and women of to-morrow.—Hd). 


A CHEAP HABIT. 


A fine-looking boy told me the other day 
that he had acquired the habit of using 
profanity. It surprised me a good deal, 
for I felt that he knew better and lived 
better than that. He proved his manly 
qualities, however, by telling me of his 
fault, and then by cutting it right out of 
his life. “A gentleman never swears.” 


Of all the many habits the use of pro- 
fanity is one of the cheapest. It doesn’t 
yield even momentary pleasure; it is of- 
fensive to others; it frequently uses the 
name of God disrespectfully and the one 
who uses it is lowered even in his own 
estimation. 


A man I Know who is very profane one 
day said to a friend of mine, “I hate to hear 
men swear.” And yet he was willing to 
inflict upon others what he so disliked him- 
self. 


The use of profanity is, indeed, a cheap 
habit, and that of itself should save a 
gentleman .from using it. We are sure 
that no real gentleman wants to cheapen 
his life in any way.—In the Comrade. 


Count no duty too little, no round of life 
too small, no work too low, if it come in 
thy way, since God thinks so much of it as 
to send his angels to guard phe in it. 
Mark Guy Pearse. 
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WAIT TILL YOU’RE CALM. 
“Oh, I really 
wouldn’t! 

“Wouldn’t what?” demanded Aline crisp- 
ly, her hand trembling a little as she 
adjusted the hat she had just snatched 
from its hook in the dressing room. 


“Wouldn’t—whatever it is you are going 
to do just now. I don’t know what. Wait 
a little; there may be some mistake. 
Dorothy is such a chatterer.” 


Aline turned with flashing eyes and a 
crimson spot on each cheek. 


“Dorothy is a chatterbox and a tease, of 
course, but we both know she wouldn’t tell 
a falsehood,’ she answered. “Miss Loar 
said my essay was to go to the principal, 
which is exactly what she does when she 
thinks there has been copying or cheating 
of some sort. Dorothy heard her say, 
‘This one is entirely too good for’—and 
then she stopped because she saw the girls 
in the room. To think of her suspecting 
me!” 

“Well’—Gertrude looked troubled, and 
then her face brightened. “You can’t be 
sure what she meant until she tells you, 
and Dorothy may have mistaken the tone 
she imitates so exasperatingly.” 


wouldn’t, Aline! I 


Just then the great outer door of the 
hall closed with a tone that no one could 
mistake, for it barred out all late comers 
until after the opening exercises, and com- 
pelled Aline to abandon her indignant 
purpose of going directly home to gather 
up the first rough sketch of her paper and 
various notes and outlines of the work so 
painstakingly done. 

It paid to work like that for a teacher 
so suspicious and unjust as Miss Loar! 
she told herself resentfully as she sat at 
her desk that afternoon, her eyes fixed up- 
on Faas of which she was not reading a 
word. 


The afternoon seemed endless, but it 
wore itself throwgh at last, and it was only 
at its close that the mention she had been 
expecting and dreading, came, Miss Loar 
drew from her desk a paper which the 
girl instantly recognized. 


“Before you go,’ began the teacher sud- 
denly, beaming upon the school through 
her glasses, “there is something I want to 
tell you. There was one essay handed in 
this month which was so exceptionally 
good that I thought it deserved to be en- 
tered in competition for a prize offered in 
the ‘Educator Magazine.’ That is a tea- 
cher’s journal, and it is quite probable 
none of you have seen the offer, but I re- 
membered it, and so I sent this essay to 
Mr. Gilbert for his opinion. 


He agrees with me very heartily, and 
with your consent, Aline, we would like to 
send your paper to the magazine. We 
shall be very proud if you win a prize for 
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our school, and we are proud of your good 
work in any case.” 


The girls crowded about Aline with 
praise and ‘congratulation the moment 
school was over. But Aline hurried away 
with Gertrude as soon as she could make 
her escape. 

“T can’t be half glad because I’m so 
ashamed of myself!” she burst forth the 
moment they were out of hearing of the 
others. “Oh, suppose I had made a scene 
by doing that hateful, silly thing I plan- 
ned, how could I ever have looked anybody 
in the face again.” 

“Well, you didn’t do it,” 
trude. 

“No, but I might have done it if it 
hadn’t been for a wise little counsellor.” 

Then Gertrude said half timidly; 

“There’s a bit of wise counsel—mother 
gave it to me—that hangs on my wall 
where I see it every day, ‘Wait till you are 
calmee: 

That evening Aline carefully colored a 
similar motto for her own room. Then 
she sat back among the cushions and 
looked at it ‘thowghtfully. 

“There it is on my wall,” she whisper- 
ed. “Please, God, help me to get it into 
my heart and life.” 


laughed Ger- 


HOW “BILLY” HELPED. 
“Billy,” an eight-year-old Jad, is a son of 
the manse. His father is particularly in- 
terested in Ministerial Relief, and _ talks 
about it frequently at the family table. 


A few months ago “Billy” began to con- 
duct preaching services in his home on Sun- 
Gay afternoon. His father is away from 
home every Sunday, and “Billy” felt that 
it was only right for him to take his father’s 
place. 

The services are always most reverently 
carried on. The preaching is usually of an 
expository sort, such as the “Story of 
Joseph” and “Moses, and the Children of 
Israel.” Sometimes, however, it takes a 
topical turn and includes “Respectable Gam- 
bling” and the like. 


The real feature of “Billy’s” service is 
that every Sunday afternoon he takes an 
offering for Ministerial Relief. He con- 
tributes liberally out of his own small al- 
lowance, and sacredly guards his funds. 


Recently he handed the Treasurer of the 
Board a little cloth sack containing one 
dollar for the “disabled ministers and the 
widows and orphans of deceased ministers.” 
It is not a large gift, though larger than 
that given by hundreds of our churches, 
which last year gave nothing. 

“Billy” really has helped. Perhaps he 
will help you to help Ministerial Relief. 
If so, it will only fulfill the Scripture ‘and 
a little child shall lead them.”—The Assem- 
bly Herald. 


SEPTPMBER, 1914. 


WHERE HE FOUND GOOD MANNERS. 


John’s father was a rich man, and John 
was very proud of the fine things his fa- 
ther’s money bought. He grew very rude 
and very cross to the servants. Once he 
kicked Towser; but the dog growled, and 
John was afraid to kick him again. 


One day, when John was playing in the 
yard, he saw a boy standing by the gate. 
He was ragged and dirty, his hat was torn, 
and his feet were bare. But he had a 
Pleasant face. In one hand he carried a 
pail half-full of blackberries. 


“Go away from here,” said John, run- 
ning to the gate. “We don’t want ragged 
beys around.” 

“Please give me a drink,” said the boy. 

“If you don’t go away I will set the 
dogs on you,” said John. 


The boy walked away, 
pail in his hand. 


swinging the 


“T think I will get some blackberries, 
too,” said John to himself. He went out 
of the gate into a lane leading to a mea- 
dow where there were plenty of black- 
berries. There he saw some large ones 
growing just over a ditch. He thought he 
could leap over it very easily. He ‘gave a 
run and a very big jump. The ditch was 
wider than he had thought, and instead of 
going over it he came in the middle of it. 

The mud was very thick and soft, and 
John sank in it to his waist. He was very 
much frightened, and screamed for help. 


He screamed until he was tired, and be- 
gan to think he woujd have to spend the 
night in the ditch. Suddenly he heard 
steps on the grass. Looking up, he saw 
me ragged boy he had driven from the 
gate. 


“Please help me out,’ said John, crying. 
“I will give you a shilling.” 

“I don’t want the _ shilling,” 
boy, lying down flat on the grass. 

Holding out both hands he drew him out 
of the ditch. 

John was covered with mud, his hat was 
gone, and one shoe was lost in the ditch. 

He looked very miserable. 

“Who is dirty now?” asked the boy. 

“J am,” said poor John; “but I am sorry 
I sent you from the gate.” 

“The next time I come perhaps you wi!! 
treat me better,” said the boy. “I am no 
rich, but I have better manners.” ‘ 

“T think so, too,’ said John. 

The next day, when John saw the boy 
going by the gate, he called him in, show- 
ed him his rabbits and the little ducks, 
and then gave him a ride on his pony. 

“You have good manners now,” said 
the boy. 


“Yes, exclaimed John, I found them in 
the ditch!” * 


said the 
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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


Julia Kearn stopped halfway up the tene- 
ment steps. Some one was singing in the 
room above. It was a young girl’s voice 
and there was enuine joy in its lilt and 
cadence. 

Julia had sought the place at the sugges- 
tion of one of the settlement workers, who 
had told her of brave Bessie McQueen and 
her helpless old father. Julia’s heart had 
been touched by the story and she had 
brought a basket of delicacies for the in- 
valid, and was prepared to offer all sorts 
of sympathy to Bessie herself. 

But the sound of her happy singing dis- 
concerted her. Perhaps she didn’t need 
sympathy. She might even resent it. 

“T don’t see how she can be happy under 
such circumstances,’ thought Julia, as she 
rapped lightly. 

The door was opened by a bright faced 
young girl, who greeted her cheerily. 
Julia introduced herself and offered her 
basket, which Bessie accepted with simple 
dignity. She 'zgave a rapturous cry as she 
opened it and saw the contents. 

“Just look, father dear,” she exclaimed. 
“Some of the very things you’ve been wish- 
ing for. That’s another thing to be happy 
for this morning, isn’t it, father?” 


SVinciad. ve saidwdulias “if if makes vow 
happy. There are so many things in life 
to make us sad.” 


“Oh, yes, but there are so Many more 
things to make us happy.” 


“But surely you do not have many things 
to make you happy.” 


Julia had not meant to say just that. 
The words had slipped out of themselves. 
She could not be happy, she was sure, if 
her days were spent in two small tenement 
rooms, and she had an invalid father to 
care for, and a younger brother to educate, 
all on her own meager earnings of ten or 
twelve dollars per week. 

“Oh, but I do,” insisted Bessie. “I am 
alive and well, and I have work that I can 
do here at home, so that I don’t have to 
leave father. Brother Tom is going to 
school and standing the highest in his 
classes, and he and father both need me. 
And I can make these beautiful flowers 
that please so Many women. 

I don’t see how anybody can help being 
happy when they have pleasant work to 
do, and are able to do it, and have some- 
body to work for. Then there is always 
someone besides my own folks needing me. 
This is a big, fine world, I think, and there 
are so Many you can do for, even if you 
don’t have much money to give away. 

And everyone is so good to father. Tm 
sure I don’t know how to thank you for the 
things you brought.” 

“Please don’t try,” begged Julia. “You 
have given me so much more than I have 
given you.”—In “The Comrade.” 


Our Church Register 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calls from 


Prince Rupert, B.C., to Mr. H. R. Grant, 
of St. Paul’s, Vancouver. 

Ingersoll, Ont., to Mr. Ronald McLeod, of 
St. Andrew’s, Vancouver. 

Kemble, etc., Ont., to Mr. G. M. Young of 
Reston, Man. Accepted. 


Set 


Inductions Into 


Knox Ch., Qu’Appelle, Sask., July 3, Mr. 
S. Lundie. 

Schreiber, Man., July 23, Mr. Nelson Rob- 
son. 

North Easthope, Ont., Aug. 20, Mr. Peter 
amieson. 

Mission City; B:G., Auge 22, Mr. J. Thor: 
burn Conn. 

Delisle and Birdview, Sask. Mr. W. A. 
Macdonell. M.A. 

Prince Rupert, 29 July, Mr. H. R. Grant, 
late of St. Paul’s, Vancouver. 


Resignations of 


MacLeod, Alta., Mr. Edwin Smith. 
Orr and Graysville, Man., Mr. Wm. Black. 
Humboldt,-Sask? Mriok2 Hall 


WORK IN EDMONTON. 
Rev. WM. Simons, SuP’pDT. 


Through the unstinted efforts of the 
Church Extension Committee of the Presby- 
tery of Edmonton, we have been able in 
some measure to grapple with the church 
extension work in the city of Edmonton. 

In the year 1912 the pressing need for 
extending our work in and around the city 
was thrust upon us in a forcible manner. A 
large number of labourers and artisans 
were moving into the subdivisions surround- 
ing the city, where it was possible for them 
to purchase and build for themselves, or to 
rent houses at rates within their means. 

This necessitated the church following 
them. And during the closing weeks of 
1912 and the year 1913 we have secured, 
either by gift or by purchase, 
church sites in these subdivisions. 


fourteen . 


And there has been erected on some of 
these sites, six churches, and three mission 
tents. These properties now represent an 
aggregate value of $38,080 and the total 
liability against them is $3,900, part of 
which has been provided for. 


The sources from which we received the 
money necessary for this extension work 
have been: First, the people belonging to 
the different missions who have contributed 
liberally considering the depression that 
has prevailed during the year. Second, the 
royalties derived from the Clover Bar coal 
mine. Third, and chiefly, from the congre- 
gations of First and Knox Churches, Ed- 
monton, who have responded generously to 
the. call for a larger work in the city. 

In some cases we have been obliged to 
make a second appeal for funds to the same 
people, and have received a most encourag- 
ing response. Some support was also re- 
ceived from the other congregations in the 
city, but most of them were engaged in 
building and in other local work for them- 
selves. 


Notwithstanding this forward movement 
in Edmonton, the city cannot be said to be 
very seriously overchurched, for a recent 
census revealed the fact that among all 
denominations there is church accommoda- 
tion for only twenty-five pér cent. of the 
pepulation. During the present year we 
will require at least two more churches and 
three manses to meet the needs of these 
growing subdivisions. 

At present the pressing need of both city 
and country is manses. In Edmonton 
house rents are exorbitant and are a mill- 
stone round the necks of young and promis- 
ing congregations. If we had any way of 
securing eight or ten thousand dollars to be 
expended in the erection of suitable manses 
for these suburban missions, I feel satisfied 
that within the year two and possibly three 
of these missions would advance to self-sus- 
taining status. 


SEPTEMBER, 1914. 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNQD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
-Recorp the date and place of. nexzt meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the RECORD 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 
Kingston, ist Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Syned of Maritime Frovinces. 
Halifax, Ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


. sydney. 

. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 8 Sep., 7 p.m. 

. Pictou, New Glasgow, 8 Sep., 12.45. 

. Wallace, at Synod. 
EUG LPs lL bese Ds, .0.a0, ats 
Halifax, Halifax, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg, ete, New Dublin, Aug. 
StisJohn est. Jolin,.s.oep., 10°a.m: 

Miramichi, Loggieville, 8 Sep., 9 a.m. 

. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 3 Nov., 2 p.m. 


ear 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Sherbrooke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 1 Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 14 Sep. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 1 Sep. 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Sep., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 8 Sep., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Morrisburg, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1914. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 8 Sep., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 9 Sep., 9 a.m. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 10 Sep., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 8 Sep., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 

24, North Bay, North Bay, 9 Sep., 10 a.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Cochrane, Sept. 

26. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Sep., 8 p.m. 

27. Sudbury. 

28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 16 Sep., 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Saugeen, 15 Sep. 

30. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Sep., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday April, 1915. 


31. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 1 Sep., 10.39. 
32. Paris, Ingersoll, 8 Sep., 10.30. 

33. London, London, 24 Sep., 10.30. 

34. Chatham, Chatham, 25 Sep., 10 a.m. 
35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 2 Sep., 11 a.m. 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 

87. Huron, Hensall, 8 Sept., 10 a.m. 

88 Maitland, Wingham, 15 Sep., 10.30. 

39. Bruce, Paisley, 2 Oct., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


40. Superior, Ft. Wm., 14 Sep., 2.30 p.m. 
41. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Swan Lake, 1 Sep., 3 p.m. 
43. Glenboro, Treherne, Sep. 

44. Portage la Pra., Portage, 17 Nov., 4 p.m. 
45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Russell, Sep. 

47. Brandon, Brandon, 14 Sep., 7.30 p.m, 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 

Moose Jaw, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1914. 
48. Yorkton. 

49. Abernethy, Balcarres, Call of Mod. 
50. Qu’ Appelle. 

51. Arcola, Arcola. 

52. Alameda, Alameda, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 

538. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Sep., 2 p.m. 
54. Regina, Regina, Sep. 
55. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 2 Sep., 11 a.m. 
56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 25 Aug., 7 p.m. 
57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, 25 Aug., 2 p.m. 
58. Battleford, Battleford, 3 Sep. 8 p.m. 
59. Kindersley, Kindersley, 26 Aug., 2 p.m. 
60. Swift Current, Swift Current, Sep. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Red Deer, Last Tues. April, 1915. 


61. Vermillion. 

62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 1 Sep. 10 a.m. 
63. Lacombe, Lacombe, Sep. 

64. Red Deer, Innisfall, Sep. 

65. Castor, Highland, 25 Aug., 7.30 p.m. 
66. Calgary, Calgary, 8 Sep., 9.30. 

67. Medicine Hat. 

68. High River, Nanton, 4 Sep., 11 a.m. 
69. Macleod, Lethbridge, 19 Aug., 9.30. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tues. April, 1915. 


70. Kootenay, Nelson, 25 Aug., 10 a.m. 
71. Kamloops, Kamloops, 1 Sep., 10.30. 
72. Cariboo, Fort George, Call of Mod. 
73. Westminster, HE. Collingwood, 8 Sep. 
74. Victoria. 


Some of the Presbyteries have changed 
the date of their Autumn meeting from 
that first fixed, so that there might be oppor- 
tunity to meet with the General Super- 
intendent and the Moderator, who are 
visiting the Presbyteries in the interests 
of the work of the Church. 


Mastery is acquired by resolved limita- 
tions. 


If ever you get light it will be in this 
way: Christ-must be a great light to you. 
Nobody ever found light by raking in his 
own inward darkness—that is, indeed, seek- 
ing the living among the dead.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 
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RALPH’S BANK ACCOUNT. 


“T’ve a little bank account,” said Ralph; 
“T think it a worthy plan. 

Some months I’vesaved a dollar or two— 
T’ll need it when I’m a man. 


“T’ll need to use it in many ways— 
‘Twill all be good in the end; 

But I mean to try my whole life long 
To earn much more than I spend.” 


Western Canada Undenominational, 


Matriculation, General and Commercial Courses. 
Cadet and Winner of Sword of Honor at Royal Military 
College this year is from Western Canada College. 


Residential 
and Day School for Boys. 


Senior 


Dr. A. O. MacRAE, Principal. 


SOME MINUTES. 


If you in the morning throw minutes 
away, 
You cannot find them 
In the course of the day. 
You may hurry and scurry, 
And worry and flurry— 
You’ve lost them forever, 
Forever and aye. 
—Plan Book. 


Che Chuich Funds, East, 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


During March 1 to 

Jury July 31 
Foreign Missions = $965.00 $6,980.07 
Home Missions = 475.00 2,270.62 
Augmentation 2 98.00 506.69 
College - 2 ~ 110.00 375.00 
Aged Ministers ™ 55.00 80.00 
Pte.-aux-Trembles = 10.00 84.00 
For North-West a 20.00 215.00 
S.S.& Y.P.S. “ 5.00 43.00 
Assembly Fund ° 25.70 55.92 
Bursary Fund - 18.00 337.00 
Library Fund - a= 63.00 
Widows & Orphans 14.00 189.00 
Social Service, etc. 100.00 233.00 
1,095.70 11,432.30 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


(Each Mailed Pestage Free) 


Che Home Gralth Bonk 
Professor Kirk’s favourite family help— 
of which 120,000 are in use all over the 
world—another supply received. Orders 
will now be filled. 


One compact vol. illustrated, $1.00 


Family Prayers 
Professor Gregg’s most excellent compi- 
lation for the home circle, where a help is 
helpful. Has strong recommendation 
from many beneficiaries. 
One serviceably bound volume, $1.00 


@Olh Age Deferred 


A remarkable book which appeals to all 
elderly people. Result of observation of 
famous physician, Dr. Lorand, of Carls- 
bad Baths (where King Edward took the 
waters). Most encomiastically received 
by all sorts and conditions of men. 
Octavo, cloth, 500 pages, $2.50 


WILLIAMSON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, TORONTO 


Small kindnesses, small courtesies, small 
considerations, habitually’ practiced in our 
social intercourse, give a greater charm to 
the character than the display of great 
self that this new day has been given you 
that you may put into it some high aspira- 
tion, some brave effort, some act of kind- 
ness. The day is an empty goblet, left for 
you to fill, as you please. 


RECEIVED DU RING JULY 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 


by Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D., and 
divided among the Funds as directed 
by the Donors. 

Acknowledged. .$9,536.60|) Harvey & Acton . 20.00 
IMCALEStisett <1 .- z 20.0U;/Lower Musq. i 88.00 
A friend A eae 1.00\Princetown .- . . 4° 447.50 
St. James & Union 14.00;Hopewell, St. Cel. . 150.69 
St. John, St. John’s, 20.00)/Hantsport . Dae ¥ 20.00 
“A Friend’”’ 20.00/Hstate Jessie Ross . 20.00 
INO Globe yee gr sek onate 150.00;\Summerfield . 100.00 
Hopewell, Union 130.00|Strathalbyn, ete. 86.85 
Quoddy Moser River 52.00/Thankfulness 5.00 
Westville, Carmcl, ss 28.00|Bridgetown ... . 41.00 
Tignish, Montrose, Cavendish, Star!-y . 65.00 
UG ea. tne 3 5.001|New Glasgow, mem. 
AIDECELOU 0 Le sacs eecmee AODmeL UUs tree aes aye 25.90 
CamppeltOngeus i.) a .poooade a 
Sydney Mines, b.c 18.00 $11, 432.3 
Eigimip Lon ierN. bea. 6.80 


Che Ureshvivrian Record. 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D 


Price, in Advance. 


One copy, yearly, 90 cents. 
Two in one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.80. 
In parcels of six or more, 30 cents each. 
Postage abroad 15cts. yearly. 


Payments should be made by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par 
Do not send stamps. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel, 
The RECORDS for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 

All the RECORDS for a congregation 
should go to one address. 


Asthe RECORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions, ~ 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation. 


Many confgregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
here is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents. — 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Payments should be made by money order, 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par. 

Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent, 


If parcels are not received in éood condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


The Regular issue is now 
68,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them 
Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C. A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


When Buying WHITE COTTONS 
Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 


The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :— 


Special Selection of Raw Material ; 
Careful Preparation in Works; 


Gonstfructien cf Cloths to give hest 
Wearing Qualities ; 


WAB AS SO Vigilance from start fo finish ; 
Gloths being Bleached and Finished by 
high-class chemisis. 


THE TRADE MARK OF PURITY 


FOR 


Lawns, Nainsooks, When all this is done :— 


Cambrics, Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up 
Goods so as to make them attractive. 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


BAKING POWDER, like all articles that enter into our 


food should be carefully chosen. The woman of to-day 
will not trust to change as formerly, but realizes the import- 
ance of using a baking powder that she knows to be pure 
and healthful. The purity of Magic Baking Powder, and 
the universal satisfactory results from its use proves our 


claim that it is the best baking powder that it is possible to 


produce. 
MAGIC BAKING POWDER | 
CONTAINS NO ALUM 


The only well known medium priced | OWE 
baking powder made in Canada that does ptUHN Biscurt cael 
not contain alum and which has all its § Z 


ingredients plainly stated on the label. 
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| E. W. GILLETT CO.LTD, §\sEs) 
TORONTO, ONT. eA 
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WINNIPEG MONTREAL 


Job had _ riches, did not 


have Job. 


but riches 


Teach economy; that is one of the first 
virtues.—Abraham Lincoln. 


If we are sorry for others’ faults, we will 
not speak sharply of them. 


Instead of sighing because yesterday’s 
blessing has vanished, look for that which 
to-day has brought. 


A kind heart is a fountain of gladness, 
making everything in its vicinity freshen 
and smile.—Irving. 


The present should be loaded down nei- 
ther with trouble of to-morrow nor with 
the grievances of yesterday. 


Self-love is like being in a mist—you 
cannot get rid of it directly; all you can do 
is to seek to rise above it.—Pusey. 


Kindness is catching, and if you go 
around with a thoroughly developed case 
your neighbor will be sure to get it. 


One of the worst things in the world is a 
disposition to cherish grievances. The one 
who does this is sure to be loaded down 
with trouble. 


He is the best teacher of others who is 
best taught himself. That which we know 
and love we cannot help but communicate. 
—Dr. Arnold. 


What you possess in the world will be 
found at the day of your death to belong to 
somebody else, but what you are will be 
yours forever. 


Character is like bells which ring out 
sweet music and which, when touched ac- 
cidentally even, resound with sweet music. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Life is short—too short to get everything. 
Choose you must, and as you choose, choose 
only the best—in friends, in books, in recrea- 
tion, in everything. 


There is always some one to smile at, 
some one to give your chair to, some one 
to whom a book, a flower or even an old 
paper will be a boon. 


God gives us always strength and sense 
enough for what he wants us to do; if we 
either tire ourselves or puzzle ourselves, it 
is our own fault.—Ruskin. 


Human happines~ is produced, not so 
much by great pieces of good fortune that 
seldom happen, as by little advantages that 
occur every day.—Benjamin Franklin. 


We all wish to be loved. We may not 
confess it, but it is true, and it is nothing 


to be ashamed of. Well, then, let us be 
worthy of being loved, and let us love. 


In all things throughout the world, the 
man who looks for the crooked will see the 
crooked, and the man who looks for the 
straight will see the straight—Ruskin. 


He who knows that God loves him needs 
little more of blessedness; he who loves 
God back again offers more than all burnt 
offerings and sacrifices—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 


Worry makes life untrue and distorted 
and out of focus. When we get right 
views of life we will discover that there is 
nothing in life over which one need to 
WOITY. 


Never believe anything bad about anyone 
unless you positively know it is true; never 
tell even that unless you feel that it is 
absolutely necessary and that God is listen- 
ing while you tell it. 


It is not wealth that gives the true zest 
to life, but reflection, appreciation, taste, 
culture. Labor and toil may be associated 
with the highest thoughts and the purest 
tastes —Samuel Smiles. 


Judge no man by his relations, whatever 
criticism you pay upon his companions. 
Relations, like features, are thrust upon 
us; companions, like clothes, are more or 
less our own. selection. 


No one will have power with men who 
has not power with God for men. The vic- 
tory may seem to be won whilst we per- 
suade men, but it has to be previously won 
in the place of intercession.—Dr. Stalker. 


She thought to herself how delightful it 
would be to live in a house where every- 
body understood and loved and _ thought 
about every one else. She did not know 
that her wish was just for the Kingdom of 
Heaven.—F.. W. Farrar. 


Envy will eat into the very center of the 
heart, and put an end to all ‘growth, all 
joy, all freedom. As I would “warn a 
child against the tiger’s hidden den, so 
would I warn myself and you against this 
all destroying envy.—Joseph Parker. 


While you are in the world, imitate little 
children, who, as they with one hand hold 
fast by their father with the other gather 


berries along the hedges; so you, gathering » 


and handling the goods of this world with 
one hand, must with the other always hold 
fast the hand of your heavenly Father.— 
Francis de Sales. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson. 
University Matriculation, Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. Grorer DICKSON, President ; 
Miss J. Ek. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


RESULT OF A 
20 PAY LIFE POLICY 


IN THE GREAT WEST LIFE, MATURING 
THIS MONTH. 


$5,000 on the 20 Pay Life Plan, age 30. 
Premium $150.30 per annum. 


OPTIONS AVAILABLE 
1. Take total Cash Value 


Guarantee = = = $2,405 
Surplus =- = = = 1,920 
Total Cash Value = = «= 4,325 


2. Continue Policy for $5,000 fully paid- 
up, sharing in future profits, and 


(a) Withdraw Surplus in cash $1,920 
or (b) Apply Surplus to purchase 
fully paid up Policy, 

without profits, - = = 3,770 

3. Purchase a Life Annuity of = $326.65 


This result is typical of scores of others 
under the popular Plans of 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 


: { »' Church 
hax? BELLS 
if Peal 


Y Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
> McShane Bell Foundry Co,, Baltimore, 1d.,0.8. ar 


ey MENEELY & CO. 


—s/" Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


<= 
Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 


other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 
Highest Grade Gonuine Bell Metal 
BBS YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 


DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS 


Kingston, Ont. 


Obstinacy is not to be commended, but 
fidelity to what one deems to be right and 
proper is ever to be commended and recog- 
nized. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 


Will re-open Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 

The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 

andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

All Departments fully equipped. For full information 

write for Calender. 

Rev. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 

President 


|SAINT ANDREW’S| 
i\COLLEGE - Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 


Military College and Business. 
» Autumn Term commences Sept. 10, 1914. 
Rev.D.Bruce MacDonald,M.A.,LL.D.,Headmaster| 
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CONTRIBUTION ENVELOPES FOR 1915 


SHOULD BE ORDERED NOW. 
BSRTRAR AEE 
Write for NEW PRICE LIST. 


Our 1915 Illustrated Catalogue is ready for 
distribution. Almost twice larger than ever 


before. 
Dror A CarD FoR A COPY. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


ENJOYS A WIDE-SPREAD PATRONAGE! 


ELLIOTT 
UMB sR 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 


Is well known as one of the best Commercial 
Schools in Canada. Open all year. Enter any 
time. Write for Magnificent Catalogue. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


A CHURCH ORGAN BELLOWS 


OPERATED BY 


The Spencer Steel Electric Orgoblo 


Provides an ample and steady supply 
of wind pressure or suction, quietly, 
at less cost than by any other method. 


We have Published a small Booklet describing 


“LHE ORGOBLOG 


WHICH WE WOULD LIKE TO SEND YOU. 
Write 


fodayto LEONARD DOWNEY 
418 Queen’s Ave., LONDON, Canada 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


THE ORGAN POWER COMPANY 
DaucasT: McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


DRUGGIST "FOR 
For over 100 years, they have held a high 


reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. It is truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 335 Coristine Building, Montreal 
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A PRAYER FOR GENERAL USE. 
PREPARED BY THE MODERATOR OF ASSEMBLY. 


Almighty and ever blessed God, King of 
kings and Lord of lords, hear us now in 
Thy great mercy when we cry unto Thee. 

We rejoice that amid all earth’s changes 
Thou abidest the same in Thy wisdom and 
power and love. 

Be pleased in this hour of trial to reveal 
Thyself unto us, and to draw our spirits 
nearer to Thee. Look upon the sin and 
suffering of the time. Even amid the tu- 
mult of war, let some sirains of the angels’ 
song when Christ was born, bring peace to 
troubled hearts. 

God save our King and Country, and the 
Empire to which we belong. Let Thy Spi- 
rit guide the Councillors of the State, and 
keep them calm and fearless. Be with the 
Army and Navy, and may we be prepared 
as a people for whatever sacrifices are de- 
manded from us. i 

Comfort those whose loved ones go forth 
at the cail of duty, and may Thy Gracious 
Presence cheer the loneliness of many a 
home. Assuage the griefs of the wounded, 
and surround them with healing ministries; 
and be pleased, O merciful God, to give 
happy entrance into Thy Kingdom to those 
who shall be seen on earth no more. 

We beseech Thee to hear us for the re- 
turn of peace. Rebuke the violence of 
wicked men. Overthrow the pride that 
knows not Thee, that so this cruel strife 
may be ended, and triumph given at last 
to those who fight for justice and liberty. 

Listen, we humbly implore Thee, to our 
prayers and to the prayers that rise to 
Thee throughout the world. We_ confess 
that we have often been unthankful for 
Thy benefits, and have turned away our 
hearts from Thy law. Have mercy on us, 
and forgive our iniquities. Forsake us not, 
O God of our salvation; but let Thy light 
shine in the midst of the darkness until 
the darkness disappears. 

And unto Thee, Father, Son and Spirit, 
shall be praise for evermore. Amen. 


FIGHT AND PRAY. 


These two words—strange combination— 
with “work” and “watch” sandwiched, sum 
up present duty. 

Will they mix? Yes, perfectly. There 
is no.more sin in “fight” than “pray.” It is 
equally sin to fight and pray in a wrong 
spirit for a wrong end; and as much a 
duty itor ight«as: pray swhen “righty is«in 
peril, Fighting. at such a time is but 
answering our own prayers. 

War is never wrong when it is war 
againstomwronsie lt ais onot the... type..o2 
weapon or of warfare that makes it right 
or wrong. A war of selfish spite or ven- 
geance or for aggression or gain is always 
wrong; but a war in defence of weakness 
against strength, a war for truth and 
plighted pledge, for freedom against 
oppression, is God’s war wherever waged, 
and with whatever weapons, whether tongue 
or pen or sword. 

A war against the liquor traffic in Can- 
ada requires ballots and that against world 
oppression by German militarism requires 
bullets, and both ballots and buliets are 
equally sacred in a sacred cause. 

David in meeting a mailed Goliath, 
who threatened freedom long ago, chose 
carefully the weapon best fitted to succeed, 
and those who fight for a world’s freedom 
to-day must do the same. Papal protests 
and architect’s resolutions will not stop 
barbaric hordes in their devastating march. 
When might rides rough-shod over right 
the only thing to meet it with is greater 
might, and there is always that Greater 
Might for those who lay hold upon It, 
for the battle is the Lord’s. 

The fighting of our Hmpire in this pre 
sent war is well and bravely done. Never 
did more heroic men respond to duty’s 
call, or bear themselves more valiantly in 
the face of danger and of death. The 
human race is not deteriorating in strength 
or manhood or courage or devotion to high 
ideals or in the spirit of sacrifice in sup- 
port of these ideals. 
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But are we doing our part in work and 
prayer? The special work of each in giv- 
ing and helping can easily be learned by 
those who are willing to help. 

But what of prayer? It may be an- 
swered. that battles are won by strength 
and numbers and weapons, and this is in 
part true. These are the means. But the 
man behind the gun is more than the gun, 
and the courage and wisdom of one may 
result in the defeat of many. 

Prayer may be a real factor in battles. 
When Moses’ hands were lifted in prayer, 
Israel prevailed and when they were let 
down Amalek prevailed, and God is the 
same God yet. He may not, will not, stop 
a shell in its flight; but the Great Spirit, 
touching the spirits of men, may inspire 
with courage and guide with wisdom, or 
may paralyse with fear and lead to con- 
fusion and ruin. 

If the home-guard of the Empire is as 
faithful on its knees as our soldiers in 
the battle line, right and freedom wiil soon 
be victorious. May the firing line inspire 
the praying line to greater faithfulness. 


PRAYING FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


There are different aspects of sueh pray- 
ing, some more likely to be reniembereda, 
gome less so. 

There is general prayer for the armies 
ef the Empire and their satety and suc- 
gess. This will not be forgotten and, in its 
way, it is well. 

Then there will be prayer, and much of 
it, by fathers and mothers, wives and Sis- 
ters and brothers for their own dear ones 
that they may be kept and brought safely 
home again. This too is weil. 

But there are other special features that 
should be remembered. Not only should 
prayer be general for the armies of our 
country and Empire, but each one should 
remember individually those known per- 
sonally; and each church and community 
should remember daily in prayer those who 
have gono from that church and com- 
munity. 

There is scarce a congregation in all 
Canada that has not representatives at the 
front, and these men will be stronger and 
braver and better if they know that the 
congregation and community at home is 
praying for them. 
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Especially when the Sabbath comes 
round, and they remember, it may be amid 
the storm of strife, the peaceful congrega- 
tion of worshippers far away, it will nerve 
them for their part to know that they are 
remembered personally in prayer; and it 
will help them amid the temptations of a 
soldier’s life to stand strong and pure. 

If each congregation and prayer meeting 
and young people’s society would have on its 
prayer-list, the men who have gone from 
it, and were to remember them in prayer, 
daily and at every meeting, and would let 
the soldiers know that they are thus re- 


membered, the good would be _ beyond 
measure. 
We send our missionaries to foreign 


lands, and they plead for our prayers, and 
are stronger when they know they are 
remembered, so the soldiers are our mis- 
sionaries in a very real sense, represent- 
ing us in the effort to win freedom for 
the world, and it will help them in every 
way to know that their own chureh at 
home is remembering them in prayer as 
they fight. 

Since the above was written, we have 
seen two such “honour-rolls-” one of five 
names, and another—St. Paul’s Church, 
Montreal, of twenty-two names. These lists 
were distributed in the chureh, with the 
request that the men be specially remem- 
bered in prayer. If not convenient to print 
them let the list be kept in memory. 


THE FUNDS. 


Grand has been the response to the 
Patriotic Fund. The times are hard but 
wealth has been poured forth in a worthy 
cause. There are two thoughts suggested,— 

(1) No one has given to hurt. Even 
the giving to the War Fund and the Pa- 
triotic Fund is but a trifle compared with 
the amount wasted every year in tobacce 
and strong drink, both of which our ecoun- 
try would be better without. 

(2) Let this giving to a noble -and 
worthy cause be a stimulus to Christian 
people to do more and better giving for 
the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Many will not be able to give this year 
as they have hitherto done. Others who 
can do so will have to give more if our mis- 
sion work is to be Kept up. 

Let us learn a lesson from the answer 
of the hard times to the patriot calJ. and 


give a gladder and more generous re- 
sponse to the Lord’s work. 


OeroBberR, 1914 


A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 


“To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven” 
—thus the preacher in KEcclesiastes:—“A 
time to kill and a time to heal’—‘“a time 
to break down and a time to build up’— 
“oa time to love and a time to hate’—and 
the long list ends with—‘‘a time of war 
and a time of peace.” 

If there is a time for everything it is 
manifest that there is a time when other 
things are out of place. One thing for 
which the present is not the time, is 
peace or peace-talk. Some good folk have 
been making prominent in religious con- 
ventions the question of peace and dilat- 
ing on the horrors and awfulness and sin 


of war. For such things this is not the 
time. War has horrors and awfulness 
which no tongue can tell and no pen 


describe, but this is not the time to dwell 
upon them. If a thing is right and has 
to be done, the one thing to dwell upon is 
tiemmehieotsit. Waris not. in itsell. a 
sin. There are times when it is sin not 
to war. “Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel 
of the Lord: curse ye bitterly Meroz, be- 
cause they came not to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord againsi the 
mighty.” 

The present is not a time for peace or 
peace talk, until the wrong that menaces 
the world has been put down. it is said 
of Lincoln that when a young man he 
saw, in New Orleans, the cruelties of the 
glave-trafic, and that he said of it—“Ii 
ever I get a chance to hit that thing Vl 
hit<t, hard.’: 

German militarism, cruel, relentless, has 
hung like a darkening cioud over Europe. 
Its one aim and ambition has been to 
dominate the world. The only peace pos- 
sible is the peace of death by the world’s 
submission to that wrong, or the peace ot 
life and freedom after its power is broken 
and now is the time for that breaking. 

When the war is over and the angel of 
peace revisits the earth then will be the 
time to plan for making earth her per- 
manent home. 

The difference between a Christian and a 
heathen is, one fashions himself after his 
God, while the other fashions his god after 
himself. 
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WHAT ONE GERMAN 
DONE. 


IDEA HAS 


Seldom, if ever, in all its history, has 
the world witnessed on so large a scale, 
and in so terrible a way, the effect of one 
Single, all prevading idea as in the present 
awful war. 

That idea, which for a century has been 
growing, and during the last half century 
more openly set forth in the Germanic 
Confederation, is the glorification of power. 
1nstead of making right and justiee and 
fairness between man and man, and _ be- 
tween nation and nation, the ideal, military 
power, for the past two or three genera- 
tions, has been enthroned and worshipped. 

The military class has been the high- 
priesthood of that deity. The one supreme 
question has not been, “Is it right’—but 
“Is it possible;” not “Should it be done” 
but “Can it be done.” The people of the 
German Empire have been regarded by the 
military leaders as so much material for 
the furtherance of that ideal. 

Civilians might sometimes chafe under 
military tyranny, but all attempt to voice 
that unrest was sternly repressed. 

Moreover, the idea, ever and everywhere 
taught, took deep root in the German 
mind, and their national song—“Germany 
over ali”’—sung from ehildhood up, gra- 
dually leavened the Empire with this 
national ideal, the growth of which filled 
the national mind to the exclusion of all 
such ideas as the rights of other people, 
just as the spread of a weed in a garder 
or field chokes out the better things. 


Some of the Results. 


One result is the utter disregard of the 
German Empire for her solemn national 
piedges and promises and treaties. Ger- 
many and Britain and other leading Eu- 
ropean nations, pledged themselves long 
ago to preserve Belgium as a _ neutral 
State. But whenever Germany wished to 
attack France, she contemptuously called 
that solemn national pledge—“a scrap of 
paper’—and marched her army into Bel- 
gium, using the latter as a means of 
attacking France, and of ultimately bring- 
ing France and Britain and the rest of the 
world under her sway. The German 
national conscience had been killed out by 
the worship of the national military ideal. 
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The same thing is seen in their world 
wide spy-system. All Empires have more 
or less their secret service messengers, to 
know what is going on in the rest of the 
world and to prepare for emergencies. 

But the German spy-system has had in 
it so much that is untruthful and dis- 
honorable, and to which no Empire of 
high ideals would condescend. Trusted 
servants and employees and companions, 
by the thousands, throughout the British 
Empire, have proven to be German spies, 
with ends in view and using means to 
which true honor would never stoop, and 
to which the generous trust of the British 
people aiforded a wide field of operation. 

This same spirit and system led the 
German Empire at home to suspect all 
others of the same baseness, and every 
visitor in Germany was kept under the 
eye of the police so long as he was in the 
country. 

The same spirit has shown itself in the 
disregard fer truth. The German official 
reports of the war have come to be a 
world bye-word. 

It is shown yet again in the callous 
brutality towards non-combatants, which 
has marked the advance of the German 
army through Belgium and France, the 
butchery of women and children, and of 
citizens having no part in .-the strife, and 
even the red-cross helpers; the ruthless 
destruction of homes and laying waste of 
villages, towns and cities. 

If even a tithe be true, and there is good 
reason for believing that not half has been 
told; the German army, ~ with, of course, 
exceptions, has no claim or right to be 
called that of a civilized country. Mili- 
tarism, the deification of might, has bru- 
talized its soldiery. 

The well authenticated instances of their 
neglect to save the life of the enemy at sea, 
and of firing upon British sailors, even 
when trying- to rescue Germans from a 
watery grave, show the same spirit in the 
navy, so different from the ideals and tra- 
ditions of the British seamen. 

This same spirit, in a more aggravated 
form, inasmuch as it shows not merely 
effort to destroy an enemy, but disregard 
of humanity, is seen in the deliberate sow- 
ing of the sea with mines, imperilling and 
destroying the ships of neutral nations 
with their innocent passengers and crews. 
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All this is the natural outcome of the 
ideal so long kept as a goal before the 
German people, the dominance of the world 
by the power of her arms. 

It is the law of the jungle. It is 
brutality instead of humanity. This brutal- 
ity obtains in savage races under primi- 
tive conditions, but in proportion as men 
emerge from savagery to civilization, from 
brute to human, higher laws prevail, and 
among civilized countries, even warfare 
has its code of honor and its rules which 
all civilized combatants acknowledge and 
obey, but not the Germans. 

One Great Lesson. 

The object. of “this “writing, is jneurso 
much criticism of Germany, for the Allied 
armies are giving her the only criticism 
she can appreciate, neither is it to 
spread information, for the sad story of 
German perfidy and treachery and cruelty 
is but too well known. The object is to 
emphasize the one great lesson, the value 
of national ideals and their effect in mould- 
ing the life of a people. 

An idea, an ideal, set before the Ger- 
man nation, that of supreme place and 
power by force of arms, has brutalized. the 
Empire and plunged the world into the 
most awful strife of all history. 

On the other hand, the national ideal of 
the British Empire, freedom and honor 
and faithfulness to national pledges, has 
led her to throw herself into the terrible 
strife for the preservation of liberty to the 
world, her own freedom and that of all 
others. She would have been faithless else. 

But further, the Church has a large part 
in building up national ideals. It is her 
special work. Even the sad _ illustration, — 
in the German Empire, of the power of an 
ideal, is an encouragement to the Church, 
for the great principle holds true for good 
as for ill, that whatsoever men—or 
nations—sow, that shall they also reap. 

Let the Church, her ministers, her 
teachers, her press, her parents, hold forth, 
make first and chief and always, the ideals 
of honor, truth, and service—faith, hope 
and charity—the ideals of Jesus Christ, of 
trust in His atoning death, of patterning . 
His blameless life, in all its beauty and 
helpfulness, and the Canada of to-morrow 
will be all the more worthy to take a lead- 
ing place in that grand sisterhood of na- 
tions, The British Empire. 


Ocroner, 1914 


OUR MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


BY Rev. Rh. we. MACKAY, ..D, 


The work is pressing, increasingly press- 
ing, year by year, and there is no time to 
lose. A gentleman just returned from 
China, who took pains to see and rightly 
understand conditions there, says’ that 
China is standing at the door of the Church 
ready to enter. If we could send ten 
thousand missionaries there would be 
room. This is certainly not the time to 
hesitate. 

Men volunteer for military service, and 
the greater the danger the more ready the 
response. If that is done for love of coun- 
try and liberty and home, should it not 
also be done for love of God, humanity, 
purity, heaven, and that all men might be 
saved. “Yea, if I be offered upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy 
and rejoice with you all.” Such sacrifice 
and service is not only Apostolic but 
Christ-like. 

It is expected that there will be great 


spiritual awakenings after this terrible 
conflict. The expectation is based upon 
history. It was so, frequently, in the past, 


and some think there are already intima- 
tions of coming showers. 

If God should vouchsafe such blessings 
they will not be confined to one country. 
China and India will share. Those in the 
far East will co-operate with us in the 
West in intercession on behalf of each 
other and of the world. God is gracious 
and so great a sacrifice is not without a 
purpose. 

But what about the money? Is it not 
likely that in times of great commercial 
depression, there will be serious deficits at 
the end of the year? There is depression 
and financial stringency, and there must 
be many economies. But we hope these 
economies will not begin with the Lord’s 
work. If first things are kept first, then 
the giving of the Gospel to the perishing 
claims a first place. 

Word has been sent to all Mission fields 
to reduce expenditures in building, etc., to 
a minimum. Everything is being done 
that can be done to economize. 

God reigns and after the storm will come 
a brighter day. 


Nothing is grievous or burdensome to him 
who loves. 
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WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
A Message From The President. 


FELLOW- WORKERS: 

Tne Women’s Societies of the Western 
Division of our Presbyterian Church have 
been amalgamated, and it has been thought 
by the Executive Board of the General 
Council, to be an opportune time for me as 
President, to send you a “message” that it 
is hoped might prove to be helpful to the 
whole membership at this time. 

All the Auxiliaries and Bands within the 
bounds of a Presbytery are now united in 
one Presbyterial, and all Presbyterials in a 
Province are united in one Provincial So- 
ciety, and all Provincial Societies are united 
in the General Council. 

It is on the Auxiliaries and Bands that 
the responsibility of making this union a 
success will lie the most heavily. In every 
one new lines of work have to be talked 
over. In those that formerly belonged to 
the W.M.S. of Montreal, there are the fields 
of Honan, India, Formosa, Korea, and much 
of the work in our own West among the 
Indians and new settlers. In those that 
belonged to the W.F.M.S. all activities in 
Canada, including French work in Quebec 
and South China. And in those that be- 
longed to the W.H.M.S. ali the foreign 
work. 

In a general way we all knew something 
about all the work, but now each Auxiliary 
and Band ought to acquaint itself with all 
of the above, because these Auxiliaries and 
Bands are responsible for the support of it 
all. We cannot give of our means intelli- 
gently unless we know not only the present 
needs of the various fields, but the successes 
or failures already met with. 

There will be from time to time an out- 
line of a programme given in our Mission- 
ary Messenger, and with it as a basis let 
each society plan for its meetings in such a 
way that all branches of the work will be 
systematically considered. 

And let this be done with care so that 
Canada and the foreign field may come in 
some way into each one. We must not 
allow the “near” to hide from us the “far,” 
nor must we forget that unless the “near” 
is Christianized the “far” will not be greatly 
benefited. 

May I say a word also about giving sys- 
tematically? The amount required for 1914 
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is nigh unto two hundred thousand dollars, 
and to succeed in reaching this amount our 
whole membership must weigh well what 
their duty is in the matter of their offering. 

Having learned what the work is let us 
remember that none of it, except a few Home 
Mission stations, is provided for by the 
Budget: it is all over and above what is 
given by the congregations towards the Mis- 
sion Schemes of our Church. This being 
the case and the amount to be obtained 
large, every one must give what she can 
regularly, systematically, through the Aux- 
iliary or Band. 

Let me urge the use of the envelopes by 
every member, and in the homes the mite- 
box, into which all the members of the fam- 
ily may drop something. The envelope 
helps to regular giving and reminds us of 
our obligation, and it kills the practice of 
giving on an open plate, “just what one 
happens to have” when the offering is an- 
nounced. Let us remember that our offer- 
ing is a tangible expression of our desire 
for winning the “World for Christ.” 

The treasurers of all societies are to be 
required under this new Council to send in 
their monies quarterly. This is to make it 
easier for the Council’s treasurer to meet 


the estimates as they come due. Some 


salaries are paid monthly, some quarterly; 


rent of office, printing and publishing, with 
other expenses, are constant, and when the 
money is not in the treasury it has to be 
borrowed; and the interest paid on borrow- 
ed money is much heavier than that receiv- 
ed by each Auxiliary treasurer in the local 
bank. Will the treasurers keep their mem- 
bers in mind of the large amount needed, 
and also of the good old Scotch saying, 
“Mony a mickle mak’s a muckle.” 

The Council is very hopeful that very 
soon there will be organized in every con- 
gregation an Auxiliary and Mission Band. 
In some there may be room for two of each, 
classified according to age or to the con- 
venience of meeting at different times. But 
in every case let there be an occasional sym- 
pathetic exchange of courtesies either in 
the way of helping with a programme or 
socially. An Auxiliary should never let a 
Band fail for want’ of a leader, but should 
help them along in every way, not doing 
their work but strengthening them in the 
doing of it. 

The devotional element must ever be kept 
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in the foreground and for this the large 
majority can be trained to take part. The 
reading of a few verses with perhaps a 
word or two of comment is within the 
power of most of us: the choice of an item 
of interest as an answer to roll-call can be 
taken part in by all, and this is always 
interesting; the ability to read about or 
better still to tell about a given field is com- 
mon to all, and then there are only the 


prayers. 
“Only,” did I say? This is the principal 
part, by which I mean it is that which 


will bring about the most definite results. 
The mission work in which we are engaged 
is so vast, so very difficult, of such eternal 
importance, that of ourselves we have nei- 
ther the wisdom, power, nor means with 
which to carry it on; but the One who 
gave the command has also given us the 
promise of His presence, and having Him 
we have all that is needed. 

But we must seek Him, we must hold out 
the hand of prayer ready to receive the 
blessing. ‘We must open our mouths wide 
so that He may pour us out a blessing.” 
Therefore we must pray the prayer that 
brings the answer: “According to thy 
faith be it unto thee.” Let there be more 
of it in our meetings and more taking part 
in@it 

There is another point I would like to 
bring before you, for here again it is from 
the Auxiliaries and Bands the help is to 
come, and that is the crying need of more 
workers, Men and women. Every year the 
health of some of our staff fails, and the 
recruits very little more than fill up the 
vacant piaces. Will you not seek by prayer. 
and by personal influence to lead some 
more of our young men and women who 
are strong physically, well informed men- 
tally, and earnest and enthusiastic spiri- 
tually, to give themselves to this noblest of 
all careers, the giving of the gospel to 
others. 

Let us all pray earnestly that God would 
awaken in the hearts of all the women of 
our church a clearer realization of our duty 
and privilege. May this be one of the main 
results of our union! 

Your President, 


J. EMILY STEELE. 


Love must be doing something, and by 
what it does it awakens an answering love. 


Ocrosper, 1914 
IN WESTERN CANADA. 


Two Pictures. 
FrRoM THE DIARY OF A HOME MISSIONARY. 


I. 

It is a fair prospect that faces the Home 
Missionary as he starts with his lively team 
of ponies for the three preaching appoint- 
ments along a thirty mile course. 

The freshness and beauty of the Sabbath 
morning with its delicious prairie air make 
it good to be alive! Even the well-worn 
buggy is transformed into a thing of beauty 
as the cheery sunbeams kiss its rapidly 
revolving wheels. God seems very near to 
His servant on such a morning! 

The first halt brings him to a neat little 
church prettily situated on a river bank. 
Groups of Red men (for it is an Indian 
congregation) are dotted about waiting the 
preacher’s coming and, after solemn shak- 
ing of hands, file into the church, the men 
taking one side, squaw and papoose the 
other. 

The message is given through an inter- 
preter, but hymns sung and prayers offered 
in the Sioux tongue sound very sweet as the 
Paleface listens. 

Three o’clock finds the missionary near- 
ing his afternoon appointment, where a 
little school-house comes into view sur- 
rounded by horses and vehicles of every 
description, whose owners await the preach- 
er’s arrival. The building is packed, and 
the hearty singing and expectant attitude 
of the people nerve the preacher to his best. 
Service over, there is a rush for the ponies, 
and willing hands prepare them for the 
Nexieaud last. lan. of the journey 22%. -is. 

Evening shadows are lengthening as the 
home church is reached, and the preacher 
is worn with fatigue. But weariness is for- 
gotten as he notes with a glance that every 
pew is filled. Pulpit and platform are de- 
corated with flowers, and these lend a 
beauty of their own to the House of God. 
Oh the rest of service in such an atmos- 
phere! The joy of worship! For such an 
experience, thank God! 


1: 
Thirty degrees below zero, with just 
enough breeze to make it “bite,” a heavy 


trail covered occasionally with new-blown 
drifts, and two plodding ponies drawing 
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a light cutter in which is seated a man 
muffied in furs. Only his face is visible, 
and from moustache and eyebrows suspend 
little cataracts of icicles composed of frozen 
breath. A greyey-white shade on nose and 
cheeks tells of recent frost bite and expo- 
sure to the weather. Our preacher of the 
summer day is on the war path once more! 
His thoughts take a sombre cast: “’Tis a 
fool’s errand to be out on a day like this!” 
But then: “Better a fool and do _ one’s 
duty.” “Come on, boys” (to the ponies), 
and with a closer tuck-in of the fur robe 
horses and driver press onward. 

The church at last! But no smoke from 
the chimney. And what is this? A ten- 
foot drift before the door! A climb over 
this on hands and knees, a peep into the 
building, and with the assurance there are 
no worshippers, a turn off the trail to the 
nearest house for warmth and shelter. Here 
a kindly welcome, and then on to the after 
noon appointment, which is reached after 
an hour of plunging through drifts and 
against keen blast. 

But “smoke” is in evidence this time, and 
inside the welcome of a red-hot stove and 
three faithful souls awaiting their minis- 
ter’s arrival. It is a small gathering, but 
we remember the promise to the “two or 
three” and there is a delightful ‘hour of 
fellowship,—a time of holy -calm in the 
midst of surrounding storm. 

No one is out at the third appointment, 
and without loss of time ponies and driver 
are on the homeward stretch of eight dark 
and dangerous miles. 

Was it worth while? Surely! ‘Worth 
while” for the heart-easing of the servant 
of God, who rejoiced that he had been en- 
able to do his duty. “Worth while” as an 
acted sermon of faithfulness to those whd 
on other days had listened to its teaching. 
“Worth while’ above all, inasmuch as it 
had been an act of loving service to Him.— 

In the Presbyterian Churchman, the 
Monthly Magazine of the Presbyterian 
Church in South Africa. 


I am more and more convinced that the 
happiness of heaven, is a benevolent happi- 
ness, In proportion as my joy has increased, 
I have been filled with intense love to all 
creatures, and have had a strong desire that 
they might partake of my happiness. 
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NORTHERN ALBERTA. 


Rey. Wm. Simons, DISTRICT SUP’DT. 


This district contains about 180,000 square 
miles. It has the largest undeveloped coal 
measures; the most extensive timber limits, 
and lumber industries; and the most exten- 
sive area of grazing lands in the Province 
of Alberta. 

And when you add to this the railroad 
construction that is being pushed rapidly 
forward in all directions; the continual 
stream of immigrants, representing almost 
every shade of religious faith and of moral 
character, that is flowing in upon us from 
Europe, Asia, and the United States; and 
the immense colonies of non-Anglo-Saxon 
settlers already located within the bounds 
of the district; you have an idea of our 
mission field, and of our missionary pro- 
blems and possibilities. 

It will thereore be readily seen that our 
mission work must be of the most extensive 
and versatile kind to suit these conditions, 
and to meet the needs of our heterogeneous 
population, if we would minister effectively 
to the pioneer settler on the frontier; to the 
merchant and his family in the numerous 
towns and villages; and the labourers in 
the mines, the forests, and in the railway 
eonstruction camps. 

I am happy to say that during the past 
year our missionaries have, with but very 
few exceptions, shown themselves fully 
equal to the task assigned to them, and 
always ready for the long weary trails and 
the hard service necessary to overtake the 
working of our huge mission fields in the 
sparsely settled districts. 

In the tract of country lying within the 
segment formed by the Athabaska, and the 
MacLeod Rivers, and extending about 150 
miles north and west of Edmonton, we have 
eight mission fields. Most of this country 
was never touched by our Church until 
about a year ago. 

The country is rolling, and much of the 
land is heavily wooded, while extensive 
marshes are found along the river valleys 
and between the hills. 

' These settlements are new and are widely 
scattered; and most of the people are from 
the United States, with a small percentage 
from Britain and Eastern Canada. There 
is very little open prairie and in most cases 
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the people are only beginning to clear their 
homesteads. 

Besides this they have the additional 
handicap of no railway communication with 
the markets of the country. They are 
therefore obliged to haul all that they need, 
or all that they would sell, from 50 to 150 
miles by team. 

AS a consequence our work received very 
little financial support from the _ people. 
But the work is very necessary and we 
have tried to do it thoroughly. In stores 
and in school houses, in stopping places and 
in shacks, our men have held services and 
Sabbath School wherever they could get a 
few of the people to come together. 

Many of the settlers showed much appre- 
ciation of the work that our Church is try- 
ing to do for them, others are terribly in- 
different toward all religious influence, and 
some are positively opposed to the mission- 
ary, and seem to regard him as an unnecess- 
ary restraint on their lawless inclinations 
and their Sabbath desecrations. 

There are now two railroads under con- 
struction in this territory and a third has 
been surveyed, all of them heading for the 
Peace River, so that it will only be a short 
time until this section will be dotted with 
prosperous towns and villages, which will 
form the centre for our worg in a promising 
rural territory. 

During the winter months we tried to 
work seven of these missions with three 
men, but in the middle of January one of 
the three was stricken with pneumonia and 
inflammatory rheumatism, and had to be 
laid aside for a time, which left us very 
short handed. 

Our immediate need is an ordained min- 
ister in the centre of this district who will 
help and advise the students, for under pres- 
ent conditions the trip from Edmonton to 
dispense ordinances is very expensive, and 
at some seasons of the year almost impos- 
sible. 

Within the last few days we have re 
ceived a most urgent appeal from the police 
magistrate of a new town in this district, 
in which he says if we will send in a mis- 
sionary capable of helping and protecting 
the young men of the place, he will enforce 
the law against the criminal class to the 
utmost limit of his authority. 


Our Foreign 


A MESSAGE FROM HONAN. 
LrTrTEer rrRoM Rey. Josepu A, Mowatt, B.A. 
Hwaiking Fu., N. Honan, 
23rd July, 1914. 
Dear Record:— 

My mind is looking at foreign mission 
work from the home point of view just 
now, and instead of telling about the work 
on the field I would like to stir up to more 
work at home. Our Church has been do- 
ing nobly in many ways, and Honan mis- 
sionaries have been congratulated on the 
splendid backing they get from home. The 
needs on the field keep making ever in- 
creasing calls’ as the work extends; anl 
the response from home never fails. 

But what about results on the field? 
Is the increase there quite as visible? Is 
the number of self-supporting churches, 
the number of converts, the manifestation 
of the Christ life, and the evidence of the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit 
keeping pace with the increase in staff and 
equipment? We all wish the answer could 
be more satisfactory. 


Is there a remedy? Surely. What is 
it? That is not so easy to answer. But 
may I put a question to your readers. 

Do You BELIEVE IN PRAYER? 


A‘tong with increased contributions, in- 
creased number of missionaries, increased 
missionary addresses, and all these exter- 
nal things, has there been an increase in 
real fervent prayer? We on the field look 
on ourselves as servants of the Home 
Church, and are carrying on this work in 
the name of the Home Church, and per- 
sonally I feel like putting the resiponsibil- 
ity of failure or success also on the Home 
Church. 

In Deborah’s rousing song of victory, we 
read, “They fought from Heaven,” and it 
was from there that the victory came. We 
have been fighting, fighting ‘both hard and 
well, but have we been fighting ‘from 
heaven’’? 

What about the weekly prayer meetings 
in our home churches? I am told that in 
Some of our large city churches there is 


something going on in some part of the 
pbuilding every night in the week, minis- 
ters and others being kept on a _ perfect 
treadmill of unending work. 


WHAT OF THE PRAYER MEETING? 
Is it the most important of all the week- 
day meetings? Do all the workers gather 


there to encourage one anotner in the 
Lord, and tell how he has been blessing 


them? Are hearts being drawn out in 
faithful believing prayer for victory ‘‘in 
the heavenlies.’ We are told in Ex. 17, 


11, ‘“‘when Moses held up his' hands, Israel 
prevailed’ and it will be so to-day. 

We may keep on adding to our 
machinery, until it is on the point 
of breaking down through sheer weight, 
but unless we at the same _ time 
increase the power it is all a waste 
of money and material, and a hindrance to 
the real work. ‘‘We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against....powers... 
in the heavenlies,’’ and the home churches 
must make a real, definite, sustained at- 
tack against these powers if we are to 
fight successfully out here. Oh that every 
child of God would seek for an honest 
answer to the question DO I BELIEVE IN 


PRAYER? 
Surely, surely if we really believed in 


prayer, we would pray more, we would see 
to it that other forms of work were not 
allowed to crowd this most important of 
all out of our lives. 


What shall we pray for? Well! I would 


like to ask prayer for 
THE EVANGELISED HEATHEN. 


There are hundreds and tens of hun- 
dreds who have heard the Gospel, who have 
had it preached to them ‘‘for a witness” but 
who are still heathen. There is probably 
not a village of any importance through- 
out our whole field, but where one could 
find some one who could give the outstand- 
ing facts of our Christian religion. Hun- 
dreds of sermons have been preached 
every year for a quarter of a century, 
thousands of books and tracts are sold 
every year, and there are hundreds upon 
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hundreds of people who are convinced in 
their minds that our Gospel is true, and 
yet they remain unsaved, remain lying in 


the arms ‘‘of the wicked one.’’ (1st, Jno. 
De Los) 
What do they need more? Teaching? 


They already know enough to be saved. 
Exhortation? That perhaps may help 
them. But though Paul may plant and 
Apollos may water, only God can give the 
increase. 

Get hold of this fact, that it is the devil 
who has these people in his grip. It is 
the devil who snatches away the seed as 
it is sown. It is the devil who keeps them 
fast asleep. And you may get the victory 
over the devil at home. 

If I could only sound aloud in the ears 
of the Church the dread cry that reached 
Samson, ‘Awake, the Philistines (the dev- 
il) be upon thee,’ then it might arise and 
shake itself, and so wrestle with the strong 
man, that we might spoil him of his goods. 
Pray that all who have intelligently heard 
the Gospel, may be turned ‘“‘from the power 
of Satan unto God.” 


Then I would ask prayer for 
THE MISSIONARIES. 


That they may be given grace and 
Wisdom in the use of their time, and be 
enabled to use every power to the greatest 
advantage. We have to take it for granted 
that in mission work as elsewhere things 
will advance from the simple to the com- 
plex. But the great danger is that we be 
turned aside from the important to the un- 
important, still believing that it is the im- 
portant. 

Years ago I heard Hudson Taylor say, 
that when the devil saw anyone who 
threatened to do real harm to his kingdom 
by preaching, he at once set about tempt- 
ing him to leave that work aside and take 
up something else. In the old days the 
temptation used to be to go home and get 
a medical education, ‘‘see how much bet- 
ter work you could do if you could heal 
their bodies, and thus win their sym- 
pathies,” and the point to be noted was 
that it was for ‘“‘the future’’ they were to 
work. 

What is the most important? That is a 
difficult question, and one on which no 
body of missionaries could agree. It may 
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be taken for granted, that each one thinks 
he is doing the most important, or else he 
would not stick to it. 

In other words we have Industrial, Edu- 
cational, Medical, and Evangelistic work, 
and the proportion of those who are giving 
their time to direct evangelistic work is 
becoming alarmingly small. I suppose it 
would be impracticable to have a purely 
evangelistic mission. But just as at home 
the temptation—one to be guarded against 
—is in the direction of increased activities 
and less prayer, so out here the tempta- 
tion is to spend more and more time in the 
“indirect methods.” 


HOW I BECAME A MISSIONARY. 


By Nursk Maup MAcKiNNON, OF 
BRETON, APPOINTED TO KOREA. 


CAPE 


A number of years ago, during an ad- 
dress delivered by a missionary to Korea, 
then home on furlough, the great need and 
urgent call for prayer, financial assistance, 
and workers to devote their lives to the 
cause, was dwelt upon, and the speaker’s 
closing remark, “Had I but one more day 
to live I would want to spend that day in 
Korea,” left a lasting impression upon me 
and often directed my thoughts to that far- 
distant land and the work awaiting to be 
performed. 

When nearing the end of my training 
course, My attention was again drawn to 
Korea’s need, resulting in serious and 
prayerful consideration of the subject. 

Shortly after, the special need of a nurse 
in the hospital at Song Chin and the 
cpportunity for direct service, was brought 
clearly before me by Dr. Grierson, who 
visited our town upon his return from 
Korea, and following whose visit my 
appointment by the Board was made, thus 
making it possible to obey the call and, 
with the Heavenly Father’s blessing, assist 
in some measure with His work upon the 
foreign mission field. 

With the decision came the realization 
that in going forth to that far-off land and 
devoting our lives to the alleviation of sin 
and suffering and in pointing souls upward 
to the Lamb of God, we make but small 
return for His infinite love and tenderness 
towards us, and that the privilege of ser- 
vice will mean more to us than all the 
hardships which we may encounter. 


OctoBEr, 1914 


WORD FROM WUAN, HONAN. 
Mrs. EH. M. CLARK. 


Over one hundred boys from heathen 
homes in the city come to our Sunday 
School and the work among them is both 
interesting and encouraging. Dr.-McMur- 
try and Mr. Menzies had charge of this 
work in the past, and when the latter 
moved to Changte, the writer undertook to 
look after the class. The roll had about 
one hundred and fifty names, but the 
attendance was from ten to forty per Sun- 
day. 

As the boys only come when they feel 
inclined, it is necessary to make special 
effort to keep up the interest We gave 
them a party in our home and in that way 
got better acquainted with them. 

There were a number of boys about six- 
teen years of age who came gularly, and 
I felt that in the general class they were 
not getting all the help they might, so I 
divided the boys into two classes “regulars” 
and “irregulars.” The school teacher, Mr. 
He, took charge of the latter while I taught 
the school boys and the “regulars.” Any 
boy coming for six consecutive Sundays is 
promoted to my class. At present my boys 
are memorizing passages of Scripture for 
a prize, and when any boy is ready to recite 
a passaze he comes to me, and that makes 
an opportunity for a little private talk. 

One of the members of my class had two 
thumbs on each hand and as one of these 
supernumary thumbs had been injured, it 
was black and swollen and very painful. 
So one day the boy came here and Mr. 
Clark cut the thumb off . I dressed the hand 
and have now been attending to it for a 
week and it is almost well. This is another 
of the many ways we take of getting 
acquainted with the boys and making 
friends with them. 

A number of the older members of my 
class have a good understanding of the 
Gospel and are, I believe, real Christians, 
having a good influence in their homes and 
among the boys on the street. The father 
of one of these boys died lately, and though 
not a Christian, he had heard the Gospel 
story from his son, and almost his last 
words were, “Do not be afraid, trust in 
Jesus.” 
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LETTER FROM FORMOSA. 


Tamsui, Formosa, Japan, 
July 29th, 1914. 


DEAR DR. SCOTT, 

It is some time since I have given my- 
self the pleasure of writing to the Record. 
It is not because there is nothing doing in 
Formosa. Rather on the contrary, because 
there is so much doing that the mission- 
aries as a whole have a very limited amount 
of time for correspondence. 

The year 1913 was marked by the steady 
progress in Mission work that has character- 
ized the past few years. A steady increase 
in membership and hearers of the Gospel, 
and largely increased givings, are two of 
the main ways in which we may estimate 
the growth of the work. In both of these 
there have been substantial gains. 

The. givings of our native church last 
year amounted to about six thousand dol- 
lars Canadian money, nearly four times 
the amount that was being contributed 
eight or ten years ago. 


In some of our congregations there have 
been considerable additions to the member- 
ship during the past year or two. Several 
of the native evangelists have reported re- 
cently that during the past two years, the 
number of hearers in their church has dou- 
bled. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou knowest not whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth, so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit;” said the Master, and in 
the sudden awakening of some of our con- 
gregations we see this exemplified. Some- 
times a congregation that seems almost 
hopeless, will suddenly show new signs of 
life and begin to steadily increase in num- 
bers, while in other cases where we are 
hoping for and expecting growth, there 
seems to be little or no development. 


A case in point is Tiong-lek, a small town 
about thirty miles south of here. For 
years the congregation there has shown 
very little signs of life. But about two 
years ago it began to increase slowly in 
membership, and during the past year new 
members have been added at the rate of 
one and sometimes two families a month. 

In another place called Sin-po where the 
gospel was regularly preached for the first 
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time in December of last year, there is 
now a congregation of about one hundred. 


To give some idea of how the non-Chris- 
tians are often reached by the native evan- 
gelist, I will translate a paragraph from an 
account of the work at Sin-po which was 
sent in to our Formosa Church paper. The 
evangelist’s name is Mr. Bell (the Chinese 
character for his name when _ translated 
means bell). The paragraph that I have 
translated is an account of the conversion 
of a non-Christian living near Sin-po, also 
by the name of Mr. Bell. He, the evange- 
list, writes as follows:— 


“One of the families recently added to 
the church is that of Mr. Bell. Mr. Bell 
himself is a scholar, and his son is a tea- 
cher in the government public schools. Mr. 
Bell about five years ago developed a form 
of illness that was pronounced incurable by 
the Formosan doctors. During the past 
three years he had been steadily growing 
worse, his condition being accompanied by 
loss of appetite and sleeplessness. 

Last December a Christian who had but 
recently heard the Gospel went to his 
house. When he saw his sick condition 
and heard of his loss of appetite and sleep- 
lessness, he said to him, “Would you like me 
to pray for you?” Mr. Bell answered, “AlI 
right.” The Christian prayed for him and 
then said “When you are better you ought 
to go and hear the doctrine and believe in 
the Lord.” That night Mr. Bell slept much 
better than he had done for some time. 

The second night the Christian again 
prayed for him. From that time on Mr. 
Bell got steadily better. 

About a month later, his son came one 
Sunday afternoon to discuss the doctrine 
with me. When he was leaving, I told him 
to invite his father to come and hear the 
doctrine. 


A few weeks later one Sunday Mr. Bell 
himself came to worship, bringing his two 
sons and two grandsons. He stayed all 
Sunday night, and on Monday afternoon his 
eldest son entered the names of the whole 
family in the church register which is kept 
for enquirers who wish to attend service as 
regular worshippers. Mr. Bell and _ his 
sons stayed on for three or four days in 
succession, sleeping in the chapel and 
studying the doctrine. 
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He continued to improve physically until 
his appetite was quite good, his sleepless- 
ness left him and he gained so in strength 
that he could walk three or four miles at 
a time without tiring. Thus was manifest- 
ed the power of God. 

At the present time Mr. Bell is very zeal- 
ous leading others to believe in the Lord. 
Shortly after he expressed his determina- 
tion to worship God he cleared his house 
of all idols. 

This man’s conversion should make us all 
very joyful and thankful to God. Let us 
pray to God that His Spirit may help him 
to bring in many others as believers, to the 
glory of God.” 


From the above account, several interest- 
ing facts can be noted. 


(1) That one of the most 


important 
factors in spreading abroad the truth is 
the simple testimony of those natives 


who are already believers. 

(2) The great faith of many of the For- 
mosa converts in the value of prayer. 

(3) The psychological value of faith in 
the Christian evangel, as a means of restor- 
ing the physical strength of the believer. 

(4) The reliance of the native Christ- 
ians on the Spirit of God to accomplish 
spiritual results. 

The prominence with which these four 
facts stand out in this simple account of 
the conversion of a Formosa gentleman 
surely point to some truths that are too apt 
to be overlooked in the church at home. 

The progress I have indicated that is to 
be noted in some of our Formosa congrega- 
tions, give evidence of the evangelistic 
opportunity. Are there not some at home 
who will come over and help us in this 
spiritual warfare on behalf of the Prince of 
Peace. We are still earnestly looking for 
three more ordained missionaries to 
strengthen our staff. 


PRISON LIFE IN CHINA. 


By ONE OF OUR HONAN MISSIONARIES. 


In the early months of the Chinese Re- 
public, torture of prisoners was abolished, 
but judging from what we see, the edict has 
not been taken very seriously. The prisons 
are not open to inspection hence our infor- 
mation has to come from those who have 
been there, or have had their friends there. 
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Yesterday a young man left our hospital 
at Hwaiching for his home in Shansi. He 
came to us several weeks ago, carried for 
four days over the mountains on a bed, 
with both feet entirely destroyed by gan- 
grene. The cause was as follows:— 

Some one robbed the mail courier. Some 
one else accused this man of being the rob- 
ber. He declares he is innocent and that 
an enemy falsely accused him. He was ar- 
rested and, innocent or guilty, he was kent 
in prison and in the bitter winter weather 
his feet were frozen. It took a Jong time 
to nurse him back to health, but he has 
gone away practically well but minus two 
feet. 


An unusual excitement was aroused over 
an execution here a few days ago. A wo- 
man of thirty-four was put to death by 
hanging in the wooden cage in front of the 
Hsien yamen. Her accomplice in crime 
was the following day put to death in the 
same way. Men are often executed in this 
way, but seldom women. Chinese mills 
grind slow, even the mills of the gods. . 

Fifteen years ago this women, when a 
wife of nineteen years, had with the help 
of her paramour murdered her husband by 
strangling him with the band of her spin- 
ning wheel. They were both arrested, but 
there was no near relative strong enough 
to push the case. But now after fifteen 
years in prison, a younger brother of the 
murdered man has grown up and vengeance 
and at the same time justice have been sa- 
tisfied. 


In our hospital work we often meet with 
poor fellows who have keen through the 
mill they call the Hall of Justice. Thighs 
beaten to a pulp, sometimes till the bone is 
exposed, tell of the punishment with the 
bamboo. 

A culprit slow to confess his guilt is 
sometimes compelled to kneel, a pole is laid 
across the legs just below the Knee, and 
several of the court attendants stand or 
dance on the pole, till confession is made. 

In the inner prison where condemned 
prisoners go for punishment, they are hand- 
ed over to the tender care of the chief 
warder and his assistants, who are them- 
selves prisoners and have reached their 
present position by a sort of academic sen- 
jority process, and general toughness. There 
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are the warders outside the gate, and the 
warders within, then woe and double woe 
to the poor prisoner who has not friends 
outside able to satisfy the greed of all. 

Some years ago a man was pointed out 
to me as a marvel of strength, because he 
had passed a whole year in such a prison 
and was still alive. Loaded with chains on 
neck, on wrists, and ankles, the victim is 
chained down to a short iron post with 
head between the knees, allowing no change 
of position whatever, day or night. 

In other rooms several men are chained 
in common to a long rod fastened to a 
heavy timber, in such position that they 
can neither sit, lie, or stand erect, the 
chains on neck, arms and legs holding them 
in this position. 

If a man bas friends who can pay the 
warders liberany he may hav2 some of the 
chains removed, for it would be poor policy 
to let such a man die, so long as an honest 
penny can be made out of him. 

No fire is provided even in the ecaldest 
weather except that the warders may be 
bribed to provide a handful of straw to 
burn on the earthen floor, and as for hbed- 
ding, no covering whatever is provided, and 
at best a rotten straw mattress may be put 
as a mattress on the damp floor. 

Food is provided, and in suilicient quan- 
tity, but it too must pass through the ward- 
ers’ hands. As to sanitation What 
good purpose would cleanliness serve?—-But 
uncleanness may be made so unbearably 
filthy that any one who can will pay for any 
measure of relief. 

It took Christian Britain, twelve centu- 
ries from the time she became Christian to 
find out how to treat humanly her prison- 
ers, and that only after the heroic efforis 
of the martyr John Howard. China will 
make better speed than that for she will 
have the help of Christian Britain and 
other Christian lands, and we are sure that 
now with a stable governmet in power, 
real progress will soon be made along the 
line of Prison Reform. 

Twenty years ago foreigners in China 
were supposed to be descended from devils, 
Ten years later through the reading of 
Darwin, ete., they have learned that they 
are descended from apes and now through 
the everywhere scathered modern fashion 
plates comes the proof, that the cycle is 
almost complete. 


Young People’s Societies 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION. WHY? 
How? 


Y. P. S. Topie for 18th October. 
By Rev. W. S. MacTavisuH, B.D. 
Field Secretary, Dominion Alliance, Toronto. 


(Hab. 2 : 1-14. Catechism, Q. 42.) 


Seated on the platform of Memorial Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio, on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 18th, 1918, I looked down upon three 
thousand delegates who had assembled to 
consider ways and means of securing 
National Prohibition in the United States. 

That great assemblage decided to ask Con- 
gress to pass an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution whereby the manufacture, im- 
portation, transportation, exportation and 
sale of liquor for beverage purposes should 
be prohibited throughout the whole of the 
United States. This decision was reached 
unanimously, cordially, reverently. 

Steps were at once taken to give effect to 
it. If it is ratified or endorsed by thirty- 
six States then prohibition will become an 
accomplished fact. The slogan of the tem- 
perance forces in America now is, “A saloon- 
less nation by 1920.” 


Will the goal be reached? “Among those 
present at the Convention referred to were 
members of State Legislatures, Congress- 
men, Governors and Ex-Governors of States 
and other leaders in the political and com- 
mercial life of the nation. 

These men know the trend of public sen- 
timent. Many of them spoke, and without 
exception they expressed the belief that the 
desired end would be attained, and when we 
ccnsider the temperance situation to-day in 
the United States we can see that these men 
could “give a reason for the hope that is in 
them.” 

Nine states are now entirely “dry;” seven- 
teen others have more than fifty per cent. 
of their population under prohibition, and 
in almost all the remaining states large 
areas are “dry.” Of the total population 
(91,972,266) no less than 46,029,750 are 


living under no license. Fifteen of the 
State Capitals have placed the liquor busi- 
ness under the ban of law. The traffic has 
been driven from the army and navy, and 
is outlawed at the National Capitol. 


Would it not be the part of wisdom for 
us in Canada to enter upon a campaign to 
run concurrently with the one inaugurated 
by our neighbours to the south? There are 
several reasons for the belief that it would 


be. 
(1) We are now about to celebrate one 


hundred years of peace. Would it not be 
an appropriate thing for Canadians and 
Americans to march shoulder to shoulder 
to destroy the greatest enemy that either 
nation has ever known? What a great 
service would thus be rendered to humanity! 
How beneficial the results! How great the 
impression for good upon the world at 
large! Surely it would awaken interest, 
arouse enthusiasm and call forth most earn- 
est effort! 


(2) Many of the societies making for the 
abolition of the traffic are international in 
their scope and organization. The Gideons, 
those noble commercial travellers who are 
doing so much to make the bar-room busi- 
ness unpopular and unprofitable, are an in- 
ternational body, and no doubt the Canadian 
section will work as earnestly and as sym- 
pathetically to destroy the accursed traffic as 
would their brethren across the line. 

The W. C. T. U. is an international move- 
ment, and although the Canadian members 
are far out-numbered by their American 
sisters they would labor just as earnestly 
for the suppression of the liquor traffic. 

The Sunday School has its roots planted 
down deeply in Canadian as well as in Ame- 
rican soil, and the quarterly temperance 
lesson is studied on the same Sunday by 
Bible students on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary line. 

The Canadian Y. P. S. C. H. is linked up 
with the American and both have taken as 
their motto, “National Prohibition by 1920.” 
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(3) Literature in large quantities will be 
required in such a campaign as the Ameri- 
cans have undertaken. But much of that 
literature could be utilized with advantage 
on this side of the line, and because it would 
be produced in such tremendous quantities 
the cost would be relatively much less than 
if produced in smaller quantities. Charts 
such as those prepared by the W. C. T. U. 
or the Anti-saloon league, or the Scientific 
Temperance League of Boston could be used 
here; and, indeed, whether we enter upon 
a campaign for national prohibition or not, 
the charts might be used here to off-set the 
misleading statement so often displayed 
upon the bill boards. 


(4) If the Americans get National Pro- 
hibition before we get it here, the traffic 
here will be a constant menace to them, be- 
cause the liquor traffic knows no interna- 
tional boundary lines. Not only so, but the 
very fact that America is “dry” may, and 
likely will, prove injurious to us, for the 
capital now invested there will seek invest- 
ment here and our battle will be all the 
more strenucus when it does come. “The 
liquor traffic must be killed everywhere or 
it will not stay dead anywhere.” 


(5) The large immigration to this coun- 
try makes it desirable that we should get 
National Prohibition at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It would not be true to say that all those 
who come to our shores are drunkards or 
even moderate drinkers. Some of them are 
total abstainers and a few of them were 
earnest temperance workers in the land from 
which they came. But many of them drink 
to excess and large numbers of them have 
no sympathy with prohibitary legislation. 
These are the people who keep the per-capita 
consumption of drink at such a high figure, 
therefore the sooner we get Dominion-wide 
Prohibition the better. 


There is little space left to discuss HOW 
National Prohibition is to be secured. As 
to methods, opinions differ widely. Some 
think the best plan would be to have one 
of the political parties make it an issue in 
an election. 

The advantage of this course is that the 
party would then be responsible for the en- 
forcement of its own measure, and would 
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naturally try to see that the law was not 
brought into disrepute. 

The disadvantage is that political parties 
are opportunists. They take up a cause 
which promises to be a good “vote getter,” 
but should it prove otherwise they are in- 
clined to throw it over-board. 

Others think that a bill should be framed 
and submitted to the people in a form of a 
referendum, on the understanding that if 
more than fifty per cent. of the electors 
favor it, it will become law automatically. 
Is this a better method than the other? 
This would form a good subject for debate 
some time in your society. 


THE PRICELESS TREASURE. 


“Stevey, my boy,” said Uncle Hiram, 
“one man may have more of talent thar. 
another or more courage or more money, 
but there is one thing that no man on 
earth can have any more of than you have, 
and that is time. 

“Did you ever stop to think of that? Or 
may be you haven’t come to it yet, that of 
the most precious thing of all, the same 
being, I repeat, time, nobody no matter 
who he is, can have any more than you 
have. 

There can’t be any favoritism or special 
privilege or gouging or monopoly in time. 
You get what’s coming to you anyway, and 
no man on earth can take it away from 
you. 

“And isn’t this something to be cheerful 
over? Why, Stevey, its the grandest thing 
going to think that of the most valuable 
thing of all, we’ve got as much as the man 
that rides by us in a ten thousand dollar 
automobile, 

But, and now I’m getting down to the 
sermon, Stevey, this most precious thing of 
all is the thing of which we are most 
wasteful. 

“We get our full share of it sure, but we 
waste it ourselves shockingly. 

“Don’t waste time, Stevey, please don’t. 
As you feel now you’ve got a million years 
ahead of you, more or less, plenty of time, 
but time is one of those things that once 
lost can never be recovered. Don’t waste 
a minute of it. When you play, play; sink 
the shop; forget it utterly; but when you 
work utilize all your time. Don’t dawdle 
it away.’”’—New York Sun. 
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A JOYOUS LIFE. 
Y. P. S. Topie for October, 25th. 


By Rey. ALEX MAcGILLIvRAY, D.D. 
(Joel 2 : 21-27. Catechism, Q. 43.) 
(Thanksgiving Meeting.) 
“Joyfulness is the mother of all the vir- 

tues” —Goethe. 


The will of the Father concerning his 
children is that they should be glad “The 
joy of the Lord is your strength.” 


“Rejoic: in the Lord alway and again 
I say rejoice.” 


The Christian life is as it ought to be, 
one of continuous and abounding joy. 

“It is a comely fashion to be glad 

Joy is the 'grace we say to God.” 

“The world has not yet received from the 
sons and daughters of God, that convincing 
testimony constraining it to believe, that 
the only lasting satisfying happiness is 
that born of union with God in Christ. The 
believer’s witness to his Lord is at times 
lacking in the element of gladness. His 
life does not invariably show the fulness of 
his inheritance—that “Godliness ig profit- 
able unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to 
come.” 


The great passage from Joel, that is the 
Scriptural basis of this Topic, begins with 
a promise “Fear not O Land; be glad and 
rejoice; for the Lord will do great things.” 

The promise and call is both national 
and personal. The grounds of thanksgiving 
and praise are many. Well may the grate- 
ful and devout ask. ‘What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits towards 
Meret salt t 1 Ge Vo 

AS we count our blessings we find,— 

(1) That it is good to be living, having 
a name and a place in this scene of service 
and preparation with a capacity and a 
mind to work, limitless opportunities for 
helpfulness to others, and for the develop- 
ment of one’s own character. 

(2) Speaking of material blessings it 
must be said “God has crowned the year 
with His goodness. He has caused to come 
down for us, the rain, the former rain, and 
the latter rain—the floor is full of wheat 
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and the fats are overflowing with wine and 
oil. 

God saw the eyes of all His creatures 
waiting upon Him and He made provision 
that they “should have their meat in Sea- 
son—should eat in plenty and be satisfied 
and praise the name of the Lord that has 
dealt wondrously with us.” 


(3) God is enriching us with social pri- 
vileges. The home-life of our land is our 
ereatest national asset. For the great ma- 
jority the privileges of their own fireside 
and board are the most enjoyable and sa- 
tisfying. 

Wives and mothers still find their voca- 
tion in “making Home happy;” A _ safe 
haven from the stress and storms of the 
world, an unfailing source of tenderness 
and love. 

Husbands and fathers, show themselves 
worthy of their relationship, finding it 
sweet to toil for those they love, and ac- 
cording to the sage of the Proverbs “drink- 
ing water out of their own cistern, and 
running water out of their own well, and 
rejoicing with the wife of their youth.” 
High priests to their own households— de- 
elaring the loving kindness of the Lord to 
the generations following. 

Children honor father and mother with 
obedience and love. Parential authority and 
influence are still mighty factors in the 
home life and social order. 

Young people in planning their activities 
and recreations, will remember where love 
and duty begin, where the debt of love 
that can never be discharged is due, and 
so reserve a precious portion of their time 
for the home and the loved ones who abide 
there. For home its teaching and influence, 
its love and sympathy, its inspiration and 
memory, let us give thanks and praise. 


(4) As a nation, we have cause for 
abounding thankfulness to God “The lines 
are fallen to us in pleasant places; yea— 
we have a goodly heritage.” Our land has 
room and resources for a population ten- 
fold what it is to-day. Climate and other 
natural conditions, are of the character that 
develop a_ resourceful, self reliant and 
hardy race. Its insistent challenge is— 
“Possess it for Christ; establish and exalt 
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it through righteousness, make it a good 
land to live in.” 

Our development during the last gener- 
ation—along material and educational lines 
—has been phenomenal. We have enjoyed 
peace with the nations of the earth; and 
are at present, with great gladness of heart, 
commemorating a century of unbroken 
friendship with the great Republic to the 
South of us. 

It adds to the joy of our Thanksgiving 
that contemporaneous and coterminal with 
material progress has been the planting of 
the Public School, the Church and the Sab- 
bath School. 


(5) God ig the treasure of my soul.” 

The Source of lasting joy; 

A joy which want shall not impair, 

Nor death itself destroy.” 

So sang we in our childhood and time 
but deepens the impression. The founda- 
tion—and at the same time the crown of 
all our blessings—is JESUS CHRIST the 
gift of the Father to the world. We love 
life here, with its call to service and sa- 
crifice. Life yonder with its fulness of joy 
and unending pleasures—even Life Eternal, 
saith Jesus—“‘Is to know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou has 
sent.” Thanks be unto God for His un- 
speakable gift. 

Our song of praise rises higher and 
grows more joyous as we think of our open 
Bible, kept Sabbaths and frequented Sanc- 
tuaries; freedom to worship God according 
to conviction, liberty of conscience and 
the right of private judgment. 

An experimental knowledge of the pro- 
mises—‘“‘As thy day so shall thy strength 
be;” “Underneath are the everlasting 
arms;” “My grace is sufficient for thee;” 
“Lo I am with you always;’—Enables us 
to make the words of the Psalmist our own 
—‘T will say of the Lord ‘He is my refuge 
and my fortress, my God, in whom I will 
trust.* 


Finally the Christian’s joy will find ex- 
pression, not only in praise and thanks- 
giving ,but also in “thanksliving.’ Not 
every one that saith, unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of My Father 
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which is in Heaven.” “Herein is My Fa- 
ther glorified that ye bear much fruit. 
These things have I spoken unto you that 
MY joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be full.” 

“Tf any little word of mine 

May make a life the brighter, 

If any little song of mine 

May make a heart the lighter, 

God help me speak the little word 

And take my bit of singing 

And drop it in some lonely vale, 

To set the echoes ringing!” 


MY HEART NEEDS THEE. 
BY THE Rev. GrEorGE MATHESON, D.D. 


My heart needs Thee, O Lord, my heart 
needs Thee! No part of my being needs 
Thee like my heart. All else within me 
ean be filled by Thy gifts. My hunger can 
be satisfied by daily bread. My thirst can 
be allayed by earthly waters. My cold can 
be removed by household fires. My weari- 
ness can be relieved by outward rest. 

But no outward thing can make my 
heart pure. The calmest day will not calm 
my passions. The fairest scene will not 
beautify my saul. The richest music will 
not make harmony within. The breezes 
can cleanse the air: but no breeze can 
cleanse a spirit, 

This world has not provided for my 
heart. It has provided for my eye; it has 
provided for my ear; it has provided for 
my touch: it has provided for my taste; 
it has provided for my sense of beauty— 
but it has not provided for my heart! 
Provide Thou for my heart, O Lord! 

It is the only unwinged bird in all crea- 
Hone sive it” wines, © bord: Marth nas 
failed to give it wings; its very power of 
loving has often drawn it in the mire. 

Be Thou the strength of my heart! Be 
Thou its fortress in temptation, its shield 
in remorse, its covert in the storm, its 
star in the night, its voice in the solitude! 
Guide it.in its gloom; direct’ it -in' ‘its 
doubt; calm’ it in its*conflict; fan if invits 
faintness; prompt it in its perplexity; lead 
it through its labyrinths; raise it from its 
ruins! I can not rule this heart of mine; 
keep it under the shadow of Thine own 
wings! 


THE WORK VERSE. 
Y. P. S. Topic for November Ist. 
By Rev. Henry Dickig, M.A., D.D. 


“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in 
the grave, whither thou goest.” (Eccles, 9: 
10) Catechism Question. 44. 


There are two great sides of life, which 
are continually presenting themselves for 
our consideration. The one is work, and 
the other is rest. Work is essential to hu- 
man life, because it is inwrought into the 
condition of life and the condition of 
humanity, “Man must work” is the law of 
his life; he must work to,live, he must 
work to grow, he must work even to enjoy 


himself. 


But if work is essential to life, rest is 
also essential, and from all sides the pro- 
clamation is made to us that, while man 
must work, one of the conditions of that 
work is rest. Nature teaches it when she 
Graws her veil of darkness over the earth, 
and bids her children retire to rest; man 
has recognised it in the institution of holi- 
days, feeling that the strain and burden of 
life is so great that he needs to get away 
for rest; and religion is very emphatic in 
the declaration of our institution of rest. 

Without forgetting, then, that there is 
the rest side of life, let us notice the 
strong emphasis which this verse lays upon 
the work side. The verse divides itself into 
three heads: — 


1. What we are to do. “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it.” It is the gospel 
of work. Do it, and don’t dream about it. 

Now, I believe in dreams, and I believe 
in dreaming. Behind all. true work is the 
dream; the vision must precede all action. 

Before the house in which we live or the 
Church in which we worship could have 
been shaped in wood or stone, a man had 
to shape it in his mind. It rose as a vision 
before him. He had to dream before other 
men could build. 

Kvery invention, every reform, was first 
a dream; every picture and every book was 
once a vision. 

Raphael was once asked how he came to 
paint such wonderful pictures, and his ans- 
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wer was “I dream dreams, and then I paint 
my dreams,” 

What is true of Raphael’s pictures is true 
of the humblest article ever made. 

The world owes much to dreams, and can 
do with a few more dreamers like St. John 
and Bunyan. If your dreaming inspires 
men, helps them to a better life, conceives 
useful work, then dream away. 


But if God has called you to a bit of 
work, then do it. Don’t dream about it, 
for as sure aS you do you will get no fur- 
ther. 

Do it, don’t talk about it. Here again we 
admit the value of talk in its place. The 
talker has his sphere. And, of course, when 
we say talk we include the written as well 
as the spoken word. 

A man must give expression to his dream. 
Bunyan must write his glorious vision if 
the world is to have it. The architect must 
put his plans on paper, the artist transfer 
his dreams to canvas, the musician must set 
out his glorious melodies in notes. The 
preacher must utter the thoughts that burn 
within him. 

It would ill befit us to depreciate the 
talker. If God has called you to talk, if 
you can say something to help man, if like 
the prophets of old you have a message to 
deliver, speak and men are ready to listen. 


—_—_— -—— 


But if you are called to do something, 
then do it, don’t talk about it. For the 
danger to-day is the “lust of talk,” as Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll styles it, and so we 
never get any “forader,’ to use John B. 
Gough’s word. We are so content with our 
meetings and our speeches and our resolu- . 
tions; and there is the thing we have talked 
about still waiting to be done. 

Christ is the great teacher of men in re- 
gard to the dignity and greatness of work, 
as of something else. He wrought at the 
carpenter’s bench, and when He took up 
His public ministry, He worked as few ever 
worked before or after; and when He chose 
His disciples He chose hard-working fisher- 
men, who knew something of the toil of life 
—and appointed them as His ministers in 
the great Gospel. 

But besides sanctifying all work, and 
teaching the greatness and dignity of work, 
Jesus Christ teaches us something else. I 
can understand a man saying “work is a 
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good thing, and I will work,’ and he does 
work, with all the energy of his soul. 


But there is work for ourselves, and 
there is work for others. The Master ever 
spoke against the spirit of selfishness. It 
is a necessity laid upon us that each man 
shall work for his own living, but that does 
not include the whole work of the world. 

There is co-operative work. “I work,” 
you may say, “not for myself only; I work 
for my fellow men. Whatever my work 
may be, though unobserved by my fellow 
men, nevertheless it is needed in the great 
complexity of human society, and when if 
work I am giving my tribute of labour to 
the sum total of the well-being of my fellow 
men.” 

Such work will not only benefit others, 
but will make the world a better and a hap- 
pier place. It is work done out of sympa- 
thy and kindness and care for others. 


2. How we are to do it. “Do.it with thy 
might.” Whatever may be our powers, be 
they great or small, they are to be exerted 
to the full.” 

The temptation for us all, young or old, 
is not to throw our heart into our work, 
not to do it “with our might.” 

We read in the Bible of those who “do 
evil with both hands earnestly.” “With 
both hands.” The words well suggest the 
heartiness of their endeavours. 

But if you want to do any good instead 
of evil, if you want to be good for some- 
thing instead of good for nothing, you, too, 
must go at it with both hands, so to speak. 
Don’t be like the boy whose teacher said of 
him that he combined the slowness of the 
tortoise....with the readiness of the hare 
to fall asleep. 


(1) There is the temptation to think that 
it does not matter very much after all; 
that, do as we will, it will be all the same 
a hundred years hence. This is fatal. 

(2) We think sometimes that we are not 
well fitted for that work which our hand 
has been compelled to find to do. But re- 
member all that God requires is that we 
should do our best. He does not need our 
works; but He does need that we should do 
our best in every work with which our 
hands are busied. 

(3) If we ask ourselves why it is that we 
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are in general so little in earnest in our 
work, conscience at once replies that it is 
because we allow some trifle to distract our 
thoughts. 


3. Why we are to do it. “For there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 

Some may regard this as a melancholy 
motive, but if you remember that succeed- 
ing periods are the graves of the past, you 
will realize that it has its place. You use 
your time or you waste it; you come out 
of a trial stronger or feebler; habits of in- 
dustry or indolence are strengthened ac- 
cording as you do the work your hand finds 
to do or neglect it. 

The plain reason, however, because “the 
night cometh when no man can work” is 
urged by the New Testament as well as by 
the old. 


The Christian, though, has other and hap- 
pier motives for exertion. 

(1) All true work has in it the element 
of infinity. That is, if you do one good 
thing it has within itself the possibility of 
all 'zood things: it hag manifoidness, varie- 
ty, infinity. 

(2) All true work has in it the element 
of universality. That is, the man who does 
good in one spot does it everywhere. God 
takes care that in strange, subtle ways it 
shall enrich the life of mankind. 

(3) All true work has in it the element 
of immortality. That is, there is no kill- 
ing a good service; it is immortal. An 
earnest life, then, is what this work verse 
calls us to. No time to be lost, no trifling 
to be indulged in, for the grave is at hand. 

And in the light of the New Testament 
we may add:—No hours of idle vacancy or 
idle occupancy, for eternity opens just 
before you. 

“Gedenke zu leben”—think of living—is 
one of Goethe’s aphorisms. And Carlyle’s 
commentary upon it is worthy of himself: 
“Thy life, wert thou the pitifullest of all 
the sons of earth, is no idle dream, but a 
solemn reality. It is thine own. It is all 
thou hast to confront eternity with. Work 
then like a star, unhasting yet unresting.” 


Politeness is like an air cushion; there 
may be nothing in it, but it eases the jolt 
wonderfully. 


“KEEPING OUT OF RUTS.” 
Y. P. S. Topic for November 8th. 


By Rev. C. A. Myers, M.A., Assoc. SECc., 
SiS. ANDSY<E.S: 


Q. 45.) 


A rut has been called ‘a grave with the 
ends knocked out.” That is, it is the kind 
of place into which if you once ‘get, you 
are likely to stay. 

We are told that in China countless gen- 
erations have travelled over the ‘same 
roads so long that they are cut down many 
feet below the surface, like canals, so that 
now people travel along half buried be- 
neath the ground with every pleasant 
expanse cut off from their view and with 
the hot sun beating down on their toilsome 
shoulders. They plod wearily along the 
same old rut with little to refresh or en- 
courage them on their way when they 
might be walking lightly in the pure fresh 
air of the upland with wide horizons 
and the interest and hopefulness born of 
new scenes around them and far off vistas 
before them. 

What a picture this is of human life in 
all its aspects, whether as individuals, so- 
cieties or nations. 

The danger always threatens us of “one 
good custom” corrupting the world. An in- 
dividual, or a group of individuals, lights 
upon -a fine.trail.. “Hal this is ,eo0d —-say 
they, and immediately travel over it again 
and then again. Others follow the same 
path till lo! before any are aware of it, the 
one-time delightful road has become a deep 
and muddy rut. 

What is it that is so bad about a rut? 
It is that the vision is cut off. There is no 
prospect,—nothing new and refreshing to be 
seen or hoped for, nothing to do but to do 
the same as others have done; no other 
way to go than the way others have gone. 

This is fatal to all life and progress; 
“when the vision faileth the people perish.” 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the 
cause of failure in the work of young peo- 
ple’s societies. Lack of initiative, lack of 
originality, lack of the adventurous spirit 
that makes the discoverer and explorer! 
This can only be the end of getting into a 
rut that ends in the grave of the society. 

To keep out of the rut then means to 
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avoid doing and saying the same things in 
the same way. One of the great natural 
laws discovered by Darwin was the “Law 
of Variation.” This law must obtain in a 
living society. 

Nothing could be more deadening than to 
know exactly beforehand all a speaker is 
going to say or all that is going to happen 
at a “regular” meeting. 

The prayers and addresses must bring 
fresh views of Truth if they are to grip. 
The meetings must often be “irregular” if 
they are to seize the imagination of young 
people full of the spirit of life and adven- 
ture and intolerant of the same old thing.” 

It is this ever-new fresh unexpectedness 
that gives the attraction to the “Movies.” 
Their very name indicates variation. 

Granted the principle, the methods will 
readily suggest themselves. 

Let there be variation in the place and 
arrangements of the meeting. Let the 
chairs be arranged in a different way—a 
circle, a square, a cross. Challenge the 
attention of the members as they enter the 
very room—a new picture, map or motto 
on the wall bearing on the topic will be 
found most effective. ‘ 

Why always meet in the same place? The 
problem of a “society open all the year” 
can be solved in many cases, if only the 
society would go where the people are. 

Why try to drag a few to the elub in the 
hot summer evening when hundreds are in 
the park? Would not Gospel songs sound 
as well there, sung by young voices, as in 
the church, and the Gospel message spoken 
by young Christians as well as ardent soc- 
ialists. 

Some Societies have their “regular” meet- 
ing on the tennis court at the close of the 
game; another secures a launch and sails 
away six miles to a little island where the 
meeting is held and social and spiritual 
fellowships are fostered. There are young 
people in summer as well as in winter— 
young people, too, in need of what the soc- 
iety ought to give. 

(2) Let there be variation in the “open- 
ing exercises,’ so called and rightly so be- 
cause that is too often what they are. 

Have a definite conception of these “open- 
ing exercises’ as a means of creating an 
atmosphere of reverence and worship and 
no longer will it do for the leader to hastily 
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select some “old hymn that everybody 
knows,” to get started on while the members 
all sit passively watching the operation and 
guessing which of the two or three usual 
hymns it will be. 

Suppose we begin with a bran new hymn, 
occasionally at least, played over softly 
several times by the pianist before it is 
announced, and then if possible under some 
leader learned. Nothing is so attractive as 
learning something new. 

Another time the meeting will open with 
silent prayer by all, closing with a verse of 
a familiar prayer hymn. 

A Society is still in a rut until it has 
definitely set itself to the task of redeem- 
ing its “opening exercises” and making them 
contribute to the true enrichment of the 
spiritual life. 

(3) Let there be variation in the main 
part of the program. There will be variety 
in the persons who lead the meeting. The 
President will not always have the chair; 
indeed the good president will seldom have 
it at this part of the program. He will 
have his members in training, learning to 
do by doing. 

Sometimes there will be no visible leader. 
An outline of procedure will be on the board, 
or understood, spontaneous expression by 
members will be definitely cultivated and 
looked for. 

The “special exercise” will be carefully 
planned so as to teach in song the same 
lesson. 

It will not usually be known beforehand 
that the meeting is to be literary or social 
or devotional. Every meeting will be de- 
votional. The opening worship will make 
it so. Every meeting will be social to the 
very atmosphere: the welcome committee at 
the door, the bearing of the members to 
one another during the intermission will 
make it ‘so. 

Any subject that ought to be treated in 
a young people’s society should be prepared 
with equal care and should relate the con- 
duct and thought of the members to the 
higher social and spiritual values of life. 

(4) Let there be variation in the things 
the society attempts to do. No one thing 
is more fatal than the lack of some definite 
thing to do. 

The society whose scope of work begins 
and ends in “the meeting” is bound to die. 
It owght to die. No organism has a right 
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to exist that does not fulfill a purpose. The 
hand not used atrophies. Many societies are 
“weak and helpless” because they are not 
attempting any useful and helpful work. 

Let any such society undertake some 
worth-while task for the church, community 
or world that will draw out its energies, 
that will task its resources, that will make 
heavy demand on its members, and see how 
it will be vitalized and how interesting and 
helpful all its work will become. 

What abundant opportunity there is to- 
day of all kinds of social service and mis- 
Sionary effort in our growing cities and 
needy country districts. 

With the challenge of the Assembly 
going out to the young people of our 
Church, to take their share in all this re- 
demptive missionary work, no society or 
individual can longer stand idly by for want 
of something to do. 

The Board of Sabbath schools and young 
people’s societies is confidently looking to 
the young men and women to respond 
readily and heartily to this appeal and 
thus “save themselves and others”. 


MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 
The Kind of Men Needed. 


Men of personal religious conviction, born 
of experience; men of broad sympathies; 
educated and intelligent men; ready to 
translate their faith into service; virile and 
humanly consecrated; not sour, nor haugh- 
tily holy; in a word, asking ‘to minister, not 
to be ministered unto.’ ” 


How to Get Them. 


Get at the head source, that is, the home; 
reach the high schools, if possible; pastoral 
appeal and pastoral influence; personal 
counsel with students; let the Church feel 
the existing conditions and then, pray the 
Lord of the harvest.’—Rev. Henry C. Min- 
ton, D.D. 


THE BETTER THINGS. 


“Tis better to speak kindly words, 
’Tis better to do kindly deeds, 
"Tis better to know 
That the seed you may sow 
Will blossom as' flowers, not weeds.” 
—Lutheran Boys and Girls. 
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“TEN POINTS OF A GOOD SOCIETY.” 
Y.P.S. Topic for November 15th. 
By Rev. J. C. RoBerrson, B.D., 
General Secretary, S.S. and Y.P.S. 
(Catechism Q. 46.) 


The General Assembly’s Standard of Ex- 
cellence has been prepared by the Board of 
Sabbath Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties and approved by the General Assem- 
bly. It is intended for all Young People’s 
Societies of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, whether they are Y.P.S.C.E. or 
Guild, or any other form of organization. 
It is hoped in this way to help materially 
in unifying the organized plans and work 
of the young people of the church. 

For the information of any who are not 
yet familiar with this Standard, it is here 
printed in full, with practical explanatory 
notes. It is recommended that each So- 
ciety should study the Standard carefully, 
noting which points have already been 
reached and which are still wanting in 
their Society. 

From these latter make a selection of not 
more than one or two which seem to be the 
most desirable and the most feasible for 
the present time, and spend the time allow- 
ed for the programme at this meeting in 
discussion and approval of plans by which 
these points may be reached before the end 


of this year. 


(1.) The Society open all the year. 


This same ideal has been expressed in 
language perhaps more easily understood as 
follows: ‘‘Always on the job.” Some of 
the most effective work may be done dur- 
ing the holiday season at times and places 
far removed from the regular meetings, but 
where help is needed. Any Society which 
can honestly report that it is “at work” all 
the year has a right to claim this point. 


(2.) An annual canvass of all persons 
eligible for membership. 


It is of the greatest possible gain to 
arrange definitely for a systematic canvass 
of the entire congregation at least once a 
year. No young person within the con- 
stituency ought ever to be in a position to 
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say “I was never once asked this year to 
attend any meetings of: young people.” 

A suggested sample card for such canvass 
has been prepared, and it can be adapted 
for use in city, town or country, in all of 
which alike there is urgent need for this 
work. 


(3.) Officers and conveners regularly 
installed and instructed in their 
duties. 


The installation service has proved to be 
of very great value in securing the right 
relationship between the officers and mem- 
bers of the Society and between the Society 
and the entire congregation. 

This service would usually be held as 
part of one of the regular church services, 
as soon as convenient after the annual elec- 
tion of the officers. A Sample Installation 
Service has been prepared. 


(4.) Standing Committees (at least mem- 
bership, missionary, devotional and 
social) reporting monthly to the Exe- 
cutive meeting. 


The Committee work required is import- 
ant enough to be well done, and the habit 
of doing it well, will be not the least val- 
uable result of following this rule. This 
will require definite plans and work and 
clear concise reports to the Executive of 
the Society. 

The Church in general is very much in 
need of more of the Earl Kitchener style of 
work and reports, and the Young People’s 
Society should ever seek to develop this 
type of spirit and work. 


(5.) Praise, prayer, and Scripture read- 
ing at every meeting. 


The Young People’s Society stands for 
the same things for which’ the Church 
stands. One would not be very long in a 
secret society or secular organization of any 
kind without being reminded of its cardinal 
principles. 

Nor should anyone be in a regular meeting 
of a Young People’s Society without being 
reminded implicitly or explicitly of its car- 
dinal principles. Can these be better sta- 
ted than in this Standard? These repre- 
sent the essential but not the exclusive pro- 
gramme. 
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(6.) The membership 
larger Service by actively sharing in 
all the work of the Society. 


The main purpose of any Young People’s 
Society should be to enlist as many as pos- 
sible of the young people of the congrega- 
tion for training for larger service in the 
various activities of the Church. The test 
of a successful Society is not so much the 
total membership as the percentage of that 
membership which is in actual training by 
sharing in the work. 


in training for 


(7.) One or more study classes each year. 


It is searcely to be expected that ail the 
young people will be ready to enlist in a 
study class requiring considerable prepa- 
ration each week. But it is quite likely 
that a small number are not only ready 
but also desirous of doing so. The Society 
might well take the responsibility for ar- 
ranging for such classes as may be needed. 

In this way a little group here, and an- 
other there, meeting at the most convenient 
time and place may be studying some very 
interesting text book on missions, or per- 
sonal work, or social service, or teacher 
training, and equipping themselves for 
more efficient leadership in the Society and 
church. 


(8.) Systematic giving by all. 


Every young person should have the 
opportunity of sharing in the great mission- 
ary work of the Church, for by these things 
young people live and grow. 

The Young People’s Society might well 
take the responsibility for canvassing the 
entire body of young people, whether they 
are members of the Society or not, for sys- 
tematic giving to missions at the regular 
church services. 

A leaflet has been prepared outlining the 
most approved plans by which the young 
people may do their full share for the mis- 
sionary budget. 


(9.) Loyal support of congregational 
activities and the Schemes of the 
church, 


The Y.P.8.C.H. motto: “For Christ and 
the Church” is one we can all endorse. The 
Seriptural injunction is also vital: “Begin- 
ning 4t Jerusalem and thence to the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” 
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The young people of to-day very soon 
will occupy all the places of leadership and 
responsibility in the church, and it is essen- 
tial that they should be thoroughly familiar 
and in complete sympathy with all its 
plans and work. 


(10.) Active co-operation in the plans 
and work of the General Assembly’s 
Board. 


This Board is seeking earnestly to be of 
the greatest possible help in promoting 
every phase of religious education and 
training for Christian Service, and looks 
with confidence to the young people for 
sympathetic co-operation and support. Sug- 
gestions as to ways for increasing this 
efficiency will be gladly welcomed from 
Societies or individual members. Any, or 
all, of the literature referred to in this ar- 
ticle, or other available literature, will be 
furnished, free of charge, on application to 
the General Secretary, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 


WHY ONE WIFE? 


A woman missionary in China was tak- 
ing tea with a mandarin’s eight wives. The 
Chinese ladies examined her clothing, her 
hair, her teeth, and so on, but her feet €s- 
pecially amazed them. 

“Why,” cried one, “you can walk and run 
as well as a man!” 

“Yes, to be sure,’ said the missionary. 

“Can you ride a horse and swim too?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you must be as strong as a man.” 

silva: 

“And you wouldn’t let a man beat you, 
not even if he were your husband?’ 

“Indeed I wouldn’t,” she said. 

The mandarin’s eight wives looked at 
one another, nodding their heads. Then the 
oldest said softly: “Now I understand why 
the foreign devil never has more than one 
wife; he is afraid.’—Missionary Friend. 


LORD OF THE SABBATH. 


Once, at Stockholm, Jenny Lind was re- 
quested to sing on the Sabbath at the king’s 
palace, on the occasion of some great fes- 
tival. She refused, and the king called 
personally upon her, in itself a high honor, 
and, as her sovereign, commanded her 
attendance. Her reply was, “Thera is a 
higher King, siré, to whofo I owe ify first 
allegiances,” and she reftiséd to be présent. 


Life and Work 


ABIGAIL. 
By ARCHIBALD McILrRoy, HDMONTON. 


For the Record. 
Amongst those, the afflicted of God’s 


people, whom I have the privilege of visit- 
ing in one of the hospitals in this city, is 
an old woman from North Treland, who 
goes by the rather peculiar name of Abigail 
Monteith, more Scotch than Irish, as is 
its wearer. 

Abigail has been for many years a 
martyr to rheumatism, her body being prac- 
tically crippled up by the fell disease, so 
much so that she has lost the use of both 
limbs and arms, having to be lifted and 
laid and spoon-fed as a little child. 

Yet her spirit is wonderfully free, and 
her imagination at times carries her far 
away, even to the golden gates of the 
Promised Land. As she herself expresses 
it, God, in compensation for her bodily 
infirmities, gives her such visions of Him- 
self and of the glory to be revealed, that 
she is oft-times disappointed and sorry when 
she awakes and finds herself still on earth. 

At times I have gone into the ward, 
after one of these flights to the mountain 
tops, and found the reflection still linger- 
ing on her countenance. On other occa- 
sions I have found her asleep, wearing a 
smile which gave radiant beauty to her 
wrinkled features, and on such occasions 
I tip-toe away, leaving, perhaps, a carna- 
tion or rosebud on her pillow. 

Looking at her now, it seems hard to 
believe that there was a time, way back 
in the distant years, when Abigail was the 
belle of the little seacoast village of Dun- 
craig, and was looking forward to a happy 
marriage with the man who had won her 
heart; but he sailed away one morning, 
on a merchantman, bound for a Chinese 
port, and neither he nor the gallant ship 
were ever heard of again. 

That will be sixty-four years ago, come 
Spring, but Abigail has never worn any- 


en 


thing but black since then, and some times 
I imagine, though she never said so, that, 
mixed up with the glory of her ‘‘visions,”’ 
there may be a handsome, sun-tanned face, 
with dark curly locks clustering about the 
forehead, and lovelight in the eye. 

What vicissitudes she has passed 
through in her long and checkered life, 
and how it comes that she is ending her 
days in a hospital in the far West, would 
take too long to tell. Suffice it to say, she 
is here, and fulfilling a mission of which 
she is altogether unconscious. The nurses 
and fellow patients call her “Granny,” by 
way of endearment, and it is good to see 
them vieing with each other in their ef- 
forts to “make her look nice.’ No trouble 
is too great; nothing is too good for ‘‘Gran- 
ny 

The old woman takes a keen interest in 
all the important topics of the day. In 
religious matters, especially, she is almost 
a controversialist, and I have had frequent 
conversations with her on sacred themes, 
being always pleased to hear her views and 
answer her questions, so long as she does 
not take me out of my depth. 

I, of course, cannot lay claim to “vis- 
ions” or ‘revelations,’’ being only an or- 
dinary plodder, but I ‘have learned a deal 
from Abigail, and never come away from 
her presence without food for reflection, . 
or thankfulness to Him who has revealed 
so much to the simple folk, which is hid- 
den from the ‘wise and prudent.’’ 

The present conflict of the nations has 
been much in her mind since it began, and 
she holds strong views as to its continu- 
ance and results. That it is Armageddon 
she is firmly convinced, and speaks hope- 
fully of the glorious time that iis to follow, 
and of the coming of the Son of Man. 

“T’ll no’ live tae see it,’’ she said to me 
on my last visit, ‘‘but ye’ll behold the King © 
in His Glory, an’ oh, see that ye keep ye’r 
lamp weekit an’ fu’ o’ oil. 

‘“‘A’ things hae bin’ leadin’ up tae this,” 
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she continued, ‘‘an’ the warl hes bin’ goin’ 
fast. “Naethin’ noo in folk’s heids but 
moneymakin’, pleesure-seekin’, an’ gaiety. 
Jist whar wad ye gae tae find a sober, God- 
fearin’ young man or young woman, sic 
as is bent on leadin’ a righteous life, an’ 
doin’ the wull o’ God. 

“An’ just think in hoo few hames 0’ 
even professin’ Christians is the Bible 
read, or family worship obsairved; hoo few 
parents, even sic’ as sit doon at the table 
o’ the Lord, can lead their family in pray- 
er. They tell ye’ they canna dae it, but 
their faithers an’ graunfaithers did it. The 
fowk were better then, an’ walked mair 
closely wi’ God. 

““An’, oh, the Sawbath’’! she went on. 
“What desecration there is in regard tae 
it! Why, even releegious fowk miss the 
preevileges o’ the Holy Day. 

“I’m no’ sayin’ they negieck attendance 
on the ordinances, but, wi’ the exception 
o’ the short time spent in God’s hoose, the 
rest o’ the day is ta’en up wi’ veesitin’ or 
entertainin’ company, motorin’ an a’ the 
rest o’t. When wad ye get a family noo- 
a-days that keep strictly closed hoose on 
the Sawbath, spendin’ the time in readin’ 
God’s Word, meditation an’ prayer, seekin’ 
rest an’ refreshment for their souls.” 

An’ yet the command is plain: 

“If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
Holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, 
the Holy of the Lord, honourable, 
andes shall honour gHim,er not, «doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
MOPASin yao I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, and feed thee 
with the heritage of Jacob thy father.’’ 

“How was it in your young days, Abi- 
Satin 

“Why, when I was a lass, fokk wad hae 
bin ashamed tae be seen even in the fields, 
on the Sawbath. We attended school twice 
in the day, went twice tae worship, an’ in 
the intervals read oor Bibles or ither guid 
books an’ we didna even speak o’ worldly 
concerns.”’ 

At this point the nurses came to fix her 
up for the night, and while they gently 
turned her poor body, and smoothed her 
pillows, her face was drawn in pain, so 
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much so that she could hardly refrain 
from groaning aloud.” 

“It is hard to bear, Abigail,’ I remark- 
ed, “You have had your share of suffer- 
ines 

“‘Ay,’’ she answered, ‘‘but what is’t com- 
pare’t tae what He endured? An’ has’na 
He bin guid tae me,  supplyin’ my 
every want; These lasses couldna be kinder 
if I was their ain flesh an bluid. I can only 
pray for them, an for a’ kin’ freens. 

‘‘An then,’’ she continued as I rose to go, 
“Some mornin’ when they come in they’ll 
fin’ Granny’s puir body stiff an cauld, but 
her speerit’ll be set free, an’ I’ll behold 
the King in His Glory, that I hae bin think- 
in’ sae lang tae see. 

“Tll say my prayers noo,” she said, as I 
bade her good night, ‘‘an’ it’s a lang list 
I hae tae remember at the Throne o’ 
Grace, an’ I wrastle in supplication, for the 
thoosan’s o’ poor sojers on the battle-field, 
sufferin’ an’ deein’ withoot a mither’s or 
wife’s han’ tae wipe their forehead, or gie 
them a drink o’ water tae slake their 
CHITSst. 

““An’ the horsest—I pray for them too. 
What can be mair distressin’ than tae hear 
dumb animals cryin’ wi’ pain? 

“Oh, but my heart’s sair. War’s a ter’- 
ble calamity, but God’s purposes are bein’ 
fulfilled, an’ it’ll be followed by a reign 0’ 
peace, sic aS the warl’ has never seen. 
Wha kens but Christ, Himsel’, may soon 
appear tae reign as King, drawin’ a’ the 
nations! under His sway?” Meantime, His 
people wad dae weel tae humble them- 
sel’s in His presence, for there’s sin in the 
camp, an’ denial o’ the Son 0’ God even in 
the pulpit, an’ amang mony oO’ His pro- 
fessed followers. God, while fu’ 0’ mercy, 
is just. He maun be honoured amang His 
people, an’ His laws obsairved. Saints, as 
weel as sinners, are bein’ punished noo for 
their unbelief in His Son, an’ their disre-- 
gaird o’ His commands. 

These were the things I had to ponder 
over as I made my way homewards. Is it 
to be wondered at that I count my visits 
to Abigail as amongst my most uplifting 
experiences! 


Half the joy of life is in little things taken 
on the run. 


THE FIRST MITE BOX OFFERING. 


A Story Founded on Fact. 


it was still very early in the morning 
when widow Shelomi rose from her hard 
little pallet and stepped to the outer door. 
She was about sixty, but looked older from 
care and toil. 

Joab, her husband, had died while the 
children were small, and she had faithfully 
teiled at spinning until they were old 
enough to be gone to homes of their own. 

The small stone house that Joab left her 
was ail her own, and now that her hands 
were too rheumatic for spinning, all her 
living was gained by renting the place, 
except this one room, to an old tent-maker 
and his wife. 

Once a week they paid their pittance of 
two mites to her—cheap rental, it would 
seem, when even a sparrow was sold for 
haif a farthing! But the house was old 
and in the very outskirts of Jerusalem, 
among the unciean Gentiles, where few 
Jews were wiiling to live. 

it had been Shelomi’s home for over 
forty years, and to her there was no place 
like it, but tenants would pay her only the 
two mites. 


Two Gays before, at dusk, the old tent- 
maker Nehemiah had come in with the 
little brass coins in his hand, a hand cal 
loused from sewing the stiff tent-cloth. 

She laid the money on a shelf, and at 
nightfall, as she reached for the candle, 
one piece rolled away and she spent weary 
hours hunting for it. The next morning 
she found it in a crack by the hearth, and 
was so ‘glad that she stepped to the door 
and called: 

“Nehemiah and Ruth, rejoice with me! 
I have found my coin that was lost.” 

So glad was she that she decided to 
hobble over to the temple, miles away, for 
an afternoon of worship there. 


Thirty years before she had had a dear 
friend Anna, also a widow, who spent her 
life in the temple, and to Shelomi, now, the 
temple meant greatly the thought of Anna’s 
beautiful life. In her last years Anna had 
talked constantly of a wondrous baby she 
had held in her arms—to Anna he was the 
Son of God. It was all mysterious to She- 
lomi. 

Anna had been dead more than thirty 
years, but she loved to think over Anna’s 
words, and often she had wondered if that 
baby were still alive—now a man of per- 
haps thirty-three or more years. She felt 
that Anna would know about him if she, 
too, were still living. 

It was hard to climb the hill of Zion as 
one grew old and rheumatic, but Shelomi 
téiled off tinder the hot Spring sunshine. 
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At last she reached the Court of the Wo- 
men, and her heart lifted itself with the 
rising smoke of the incense. 

But what was that gathering without,— 
an eager throng of men, and even a few 
women pressing out there where they were 
not supposed to be allowed? Shelomi 
hobbled out, too, and no one stopped her, 
for all were listening to a lawyer having 
speech with some reat Man,—a Rabbi or 
some wonderful teacher. 


The common people gathered about were 
hearing him gladly, but a few Scribes and 
Pharisees on the edge of the crowd had 
black scowls on their faces. And yet, the 
teacher was repeating the commandment 
that they all knew—‘“Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy strength.” 


The words were old to her, but as she 
heard that voice they seemed new. She 
turned away: old and poor as she was, was 
she loving God with all her mind and 
strength? Had she done all she could? 
The wonderful teacher had not seen her, 
and yet she had the feeling that he spoke 
to her alone. She wished to go to her 
home and think and pray. 


To her, religion was a simple and definite 
matter. More than all else, it meant pay- 
ing tithes. When her husband was alive 
they had been very faithful, even to the 
tithes of their little garden and fowls. The 
years of her spinning industry, too, had 
yielded small but regular tenths. 

But in these bleak last years, when the 
little brass coins she received for rental 
barely brought her enough meal to last 
from week to week, and were themselves 
so small they could not be divided, she had 
decided that her days of tithing were justly 
over. 


Now, as she hobbled painfully down the 
hill of the temple with that wonderful 
voice ringing in her ears,—‘with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength,’—a feeling 
of guilt and shame surged over her. In 
her old age she had failed—she had come 
short. Who was there that could save her 
from her sin? 

Then, after a restless night, came the 
morning when she rose early and stood in 
her house door, to see the rays of the sun 
slowly brightening, brightening on the top 
of Zion’s Hill, as daybreak was approach- 
ing. 

Peace rested on her face, for she had 
come to a decision. Within her was the 
spirit of Job when he said, “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust im.” Her life 
was not dear to her, and to make amends 
for the days she had been lacking, she was 
resolved to cast into the treasury the two 

ites,—all har living. 

She did not know where the meal for to- 
morrow was to coms from—but a vague 
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memory of the ravens that fed the prophet 
passed through her mind and comforted 
her. 


So with a firmer step she set forth on the 
journey that was to lead her to the golden 
gates of the temple. It was a special day 
of offerings and many wealthy people were 
hastening to bring gifts. Men in rich 
purple robes, with embroidered phylacter- 
ies bound around their foreheads, hurrying 
up the Zion road, jostled the poor, old, 
homespun-clad woman out into the ditch. 
But still she limped on, the two little brass 
coins clutched tightly in her crippled hand. 


When she reached the temple and saw 
before her the carved brass-bound chest 
into which men and women were pouring 
their gifts, her heart sank as she heard the 
great gold and silver coins go clinking 
down. She waited humbly at the side until 
there was a luli in giving. Then, with low- 
bowed head, she made her way to the chest 
and dropped in the little coins. 


She turned to go, when almost by her 
side there was a voice—the voice that the 
heavenly hosts had known and loved— 
“My brethren, come hither and see. Verily 
I say unto you, that this poor widow hath 
cast more in than all they which have cast 
into the treasury; for all they did cast in 
of their abundance; but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living.” 

She locked up. The teacher, in a white 
robe, was surrounded by a dozen eagerly- 
listening men, seemingly fisher folk such 
as her father’s people had been. But out- 
side that little circle were purple-clad 
hearers with clenched fists and angry 
frowns. 


Overcome by emotion, and too dazed to 
grasp the meaning of his words, she tot- 
tered over by the Court of Women, sank 
down on a stép and bowed her head upon 
her knees. How long she had sat there she 
never knew, when a hand was laid upon 
her head, and He that spake as never man 
spake said, 

“Shelomi, lift your head and look. The 
Day Star has arisen, and the Light that 
your friend Anna knew at its dawning is 
shining upon you.’ She lifted her head 
and stammeringly said, 

“Anna? Anna? But she saw the Son of 
God.” With a dignity beyond expression, 
he said, 

“Shelomi, I that speak to thee am He.” 

She fell upon her knees: “Lord, what 
shall I do? I am a sinful woman, who ne- 
glected tithes.” But he lifted her up. 

“Shelomi,” said he, “go in peace, and my 
peace be with you. The meal and oil you 
have shall not fail you, in the manner of 
the widow who gave aid to HElijah. I 
know the heart of man, and your offering 
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is accepted by God. The hour grows late, 
Go homeward with rejoicing.” 

His eyes looked down upon her with 
surpassing love and encouragement. And 
Shelomi departed to her own house.—In 
“Woman’s Missionary Friend.” 


Here is the story as summed up in an- 
other place.— 


“And Jesus sat over against the treas- 
ury, and beheld how the people cast money 
into the treasury; and many that were 
rich cast in much. 


“And there came a certain poor widow, 
and she threw in two mites, which make a 
farthing. 

“And he called unto him his distiples, 
and saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
That this poor widow hath cast more in, 
than all they which have cast into the 
treasury: 

“For all they did cast in of their abun- 
dance; but she of her want did cast in all 
that she had, even all her living.’”—Mark 
12 : 41. 


TIME TO BE ALONE WITH GOD. 


Take time to be separate from all friends 
and all duties, all cares and all joys; time 
to be still quiet before God. Take time not 
only to secure stillness from man and the 
world, but from self and its energy. 

Let the Word and prayer be very pre- 
cious; but remember, even these may hinder 
the quiet waiting. The activity of the 
mind in studying the Word, or giving ex- 
pression to its thoughts in prayer, the acti- 
vities of the heart, with its desires and 
hopes and fears, May so engage us that we 
do not come to the still waiting on the All- 
Giorious One. 


Though at first it may appear difficult to 
know how thus quietly to wait, with the ac- 
tivities of mind and heart for a time sub- 
dued, every effort after it will be rewarded; 
we shall find that it grows upon us, and 
the little season of silent worship will bring 
a peace and a rest that give a blessing not 
only in prayer, but all the day.—Andrew 
Murray. 


THE SCOTCHMAN’S WCRSHIP. 


Hamilton W. Mabie tells of an old Scot 
whom he found early one morning on a 
mountain in Skye, his bonnet in his hand, 
his head bowed. When asked what he 
was doing, he said, “Every morning for 
forty years I have taken off my bonnet 
here to the beauty of the world.” A morn- 
ing begun by reverencing God’s beautiful 
outdoors, will surely bring an evening of 
rejoicing, provided the Author of all this 
beauty is worshipped also. 
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THE JUNGLE POINT OF VIEW. 


While the “Caspian” was getting under 
John Garland stood with the crowd 


way, 
upon the wharf and joined heartily in 
singing, “God be with you till we meet 
again,” as he swung his hat in farewell 


to the half-smiling, half-tearful, enthusias- 
tic ‘group of missionaries on the deck. 


“What, Garland, you here!” spoke a 
cynical voice beside him. “I was down 
this way on business, and heard the cele- 
bration going on, and so I stepped across 
to see what it was all about. I certainly 
didn’t expect to find you here, and leading 
the band at that! 

Look here, John, there’s one thing about 
this business that doesn’t look to me quite 
like a square deal. This missionary busi- 
ness looks very rosy to the young recruits 
on the deck there, with everyone praising 
them, giving them a send-off with songs 
and banners, and so on; but it will be very 
different when they get way out in the 
jungles of Asia or Africa, or wherever 
they are going. They are goin'g out under 
a sort of deception.” 


John Garland took his friend by the 
arm, led him to the edge of the wharf, and 
pointed to the slowly receding ship, ‘Look 
there, Porter,’ he said, “do you see that 
gray-headed man with his hat off, swing- 
ing both arms at us? 


Well, that’s Doctor Kirman. Been a 
missionary in Assam—I ‘suppose you don’t 
even know where that is—for twenty-five 
years, and he’s so glad to get back to the 
jungle after his furlough that he can 
hardly keep himself within bounds. But 
if you really want to know what the 
jungle point of view is, I can tell you.” 

“What do you know about it?’ 


“Nothing by experience. But Cronder, 
my old classmate, has been a missionary 
in Burma for over fifteen years, and I 
happen to have his last letter in my poc- 
ket. It was actually written in the jumegle, 
while he was on a tour. ‘I am sitting,’ he 
says, ‘in a native house, with a dreadfully 
dirty approach. But it is high up out of 
the worst dirt when once you get in. 


“‘Alas, I do get tired of the dirt some- 
times, but I never get tired of the people. 
I wish these children were as clean as 
they are dear. I have just been sitting on 
the floor among them, showing them my 
stereoscopes with the pictures. These and 
my stereopticon do a lot of preaching for 
me. 

“<But what went to my heart was the 
sweet voice of a girl that I overheard 
singing somewhere in the jungle, singing 
—a Karen translation, of course—‘Pardon, 
peace and power. Such a song in such a 
place and by so sweet a voice reminded me 
that the kingdom of Jesus Christ is spread- 
ing} and that he is the Licht of the 
world.’ ” 
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As he folded up the letter the eyes of 
his friend gought the “Caspian,” which 
was growing smaller in the distance. “I 
didn’t think it would be just like that,” 
a said quiectly—Westminster Adult Bible 
lass. 


GENERAL BOOTH. 


General Booth was a man of tremendous 
—I had almost said terrific—initiative and 
power...General Booth would have told you 
—he was always telling people—that that 
phenomenal power of his was not his own. 

I remember once hearing him preach 
from the text, “Ye shall receive POWER.” 
I shall never forget his intonation of that 
WOrdis: power. sk. 

It was the Pentecostal doctrine. You 
must wait—however galling it may be to 
wait—till the rushing, mighty wind from 
the Beyond descends upon you; and THEN 
you can begin. 

“Ye shall receive POWER’’—such power! 
Tremendous, irresistible, sweeping every- 
thing before it. That was General Booth’s 
explanation of himself: I have yet to 
hear a better. 

I remember the old man, after this hur- 
ricane of speech, going down on his knees 
and pouring forth a hurricane of prayer— 
prayer that on that great sea of people the 
breath of the Spirit might blow, and the 
promised ‘‘power”’ descend. 

That the prayer was answered I have not 
the slightest doubt whatever. There were 
few of us went out from that wonderful 
presence without the sense of some added 
grace to fight the flesh, the world, the devil 
—snatched for us, by that marvellous man, 
from the very alter-fire of God.—Rev. Dr. 
Flemming in “The British Weekly.” 


SOCIAL REGENERATION. 


“Social Regeneration” is occupying the 
prominent place with many people who have 
good impulses. The church is losing its 
head over it. We suspect its popularity is 
due to the fact that it takes the scrutiny 
from the individual heart, to the contempla- 
tion of such vague, elusive generalities as 
“Civic righteousness,” “The civic conscious- 
ness,” “Social uplift,” ete. 

The sclfish human heart is willing for 
anything except to render its dues to God. 
Any kind of regeneration meets with favor 
if it is only not “Personal regeneration,” 
for this kind of regeneration comes only by 
humble confession of personal guilt, and by 
accepting the merit of the Divine Substitute, 
whose shed Blood alone taketh away the sin 
of the world.—Charles C. Cook. 


In our day, a passion for souls is a gift 
that few possess. A man may be an or- 
ganizer, a church-builder, an _ intellectual 
giant, and a good preacher, and yet be de- 
ficient in this gift. 
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HOW ONE CHURCH FOUND ITSELF. 
Aided by C. E. Helpers. 


In every great city to-day the problem of 
the down-town church is very real and fre- 
quently very acute. It is also a peculiar 
problem. Such a church, to succeed, must 
centre its activities on carrying out a pro- 
gramme carefully wrought out, based upon 
accurate knowledge of the field, and frank 
acceptance of responsibilities for minister- 
ing to the community immediately sur- 
rounding the church plant. 


The leading and working members of the 
down-town church may have removed to the 
suburbs, but the church itself must continue 
to “do business” on the old corner. Unless 
the down-town church does adjust itself to 
changed conditions, and frankly strives to 
meet the needs of its environment, it has no 
business to remain a “down-town” church; 
there is every reason for it to foliow its 
migrating members. 


There are no doubt many instances where 
it is the part of wisdom to sell out and 
move out. But in many other instances 
districts of great need have been abandoned 
simply because congregations were unwill- 
ing carry an uncongenial load. 


This article, however, is to tell of a 
church that did not desert, and there are 
many such. 


The Associate Congregational Church, 
Baltimore, Md., has a large church plant 
operating in the centre of a rapidly grow- 
ing business district where are maiy apait- 
ment houses and hotels. The membership 
is widely scattered, and there are few meim- 
bers residing near the church. 

She faced her problem frankly, even 
cheerfully. She said, “if I am to be a 
power for religion and Christian citizen- 
ship in this community, I must first of all 
know these people, their needs, their pre- 
judices; they are my people.” 


At this point Christian Endeavor appears. 
Mr. L. B Mather, general secretary of the 
Maryland Christian Kindeavor union, is a 
member of the Associate Congregational 
Church. He is a draughtsman, working in 
the city offices. 

Taking an official ward-map covering the 
district of which the church is the centre. 
Mr. Mather proceeded to make a survey of 
the territory within a half-mile radius of 

the church building. 


With the readily granted assistance of an 
inspector of streets he secured a record of 
the good and evil “influences” within the 
circumference of his circle, and with a 
simple color scheme he indicated the cha- 
racter of “influences” shown. All good “in- 
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fluences,” including churches and schools, 
were designated by red circles, and all evil 
“influences, including saloons and houses 
of ill repute, were marked in blue. 


This graphic survey of the church com- 
munity at once aroused intense interest. 
The eyes of those who had bcen in com- 
plete ignorance were opened; others, who 
had been interested before, began to work 
with intelligence; and _ practical results 
were achieved almost immediately, 


The map, which was hung where the 
church officials could study it to advantage, 
did two things; it told a story and visualiz- 
ed a problem. Within a short time one of 
the deacons, who is a member of the liquor- 
license board, was instrumental in closing a 
number of the saloons that had become noto- 
rious as lawbreakers; the arguments of 
those favoring a segregated vice district 
were answered without a debate; and Mr. 
Mather writes, “Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the large returns from the 
small amount of labor expended in the com- 
piling and preparing of the map used by 
us.” 

Other churches of Baltimore have called 
for the map, and we are sure that Chris- 
tian Endeavorers everywhere will find the 
plan fruitful of splendid results.—In “Chris- 
tian Endeavor World.” 


A GREAT EXPLOITER OF VICE, 


Dean Sumner, of Yale, has been recently 
quoted as saying: “The organized liquor 
interests form the greatest exploiter of vice. 
There is no influence in the community to- 
day as evil as this. Within the next décade 
some national party will make its sole issue 
on the liquor question, and it will be found 
that every woman in the land will support 
it. It has been called a necessary evil, but 
experts and scientists have unanimously de- 
cided that it is necessary to no one.” 


This vigorous and striking utterance re- 
veals tthe fact that leaders of thought are 
becoming more and more cognizant of the 
magnitude, the organization, and ramifica- 
tions of the liquor traffic. It is clearly the 
most pernicious and destructive organized 
form of iniquity in existence. We are slow 
to recognize its strength in so many direc- 
tions. 


It is not a necessary evil. The salocn, the 
brothel, the gambling den, the race track, 
the Sunday newspaper are not necessary 
evils. No evil is necessary. Christ is here 
to establish his kingdom, and he will not 
fail nor be discouraged till he has set judg- 
ment in the earth. The end of the liquor 
business is not yet, but it will come. 


There is more powcr in the cultivation 
of self-denial than there is in the gratifica- 
tion of all the desires of the heart. 
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OUR DUTY. 
Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT, QUEBEC. 


The great world’s heart is aching, aching 
fiercely in the night, 


And God alone can heal it, and God alone - 


give light; 
And the men to bear that message, and to 
speak the living word, 
_ Are you and I, my brothers, and the millions 
that have heard. 


Can we close our eyes to duty? Can we fold 
our hands at ease, 

While the gates of night stand open to the 
pathways of the seas? 

Can we shut up our compassions? 
leave our prayer unsaid, 

Till the lands which sin has blasted have 

been quickened from the dead? 


Can we 


’ 


We grovel among trifles and our spirits fret 
and toss, 

While above us burns the vision of the 
Christ upon the Cross; 

And the blood of God is streaming from 
his broken hands and side, 

And the lips of God are saying: 
brothers I have died.” 


“Tell My 


O, voice of God, we hear Thee above the 
shocks of time, 

Thine echoes roll around us, and the mes- 
sage is sublime; 

No power of man shall thwart us, no strong- 
hold shall dismay 

When God commands obedience and love 
has led the way. 


HE KNEW CHRIST WAS RISEN. 


The editor of a leading religious journal 
was walking along some cliffs near the sea 
one Haster morning. 

In his walk he encountered an old fisher- 
man, and during their conversation together, 
the editor was struck by the simpie faith 
of the old fisherman in his risen Saviour. 

“How do you know that Christ is risen?” 
he asked. 

“Sir,” came the reply, “do you see those 
cottages near the cliffs? Well, sir, some- 
times when I’m far away out at sea, I know 
that the sun is risen by the light that is 
reflected from yon cottage windows. 

How do I know that Christ is risen? 
Why, sir, do I not see His light reflected 
from the faces of some of my fellows every 
day, and do I not feel the light of His glory 
in my own life? As soon tell me that the 
sun is not risen when I see his reflected 
glory as tell me that my Lord is not risen.” 
—Sunday School Chronicle. 


If we fix our mind upon things that are 
above, where Christ is, we shall become like 
Christ. 
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BIBLE BURNING IN LUZON. 

The news from Manila of the public burn- 
ing of several hundred Gospels and other 
portions of the Scripture in the plaza of 
Vigan, in Northern Luzon, will naturally ex- 
cite a thrill of indignation. It demonstrates 
the truth of the statement so often made use 
ot by Catholics that ’Rome never changes.’ 
She is still the same Bible-burning Rome of 
the Middle Ages. 

Tyndale’s Bibles were burned publicly in 
Iingland by order of the fanatical prelates, 
but for every Bible so destroyed a dozen 
came forth from the presses to take their 
place. 

Thank God, it will be the same in the 
Philippines! Wherever the Papal Church 
has endeavored to crush the Bible it has 
signally failed. 

It is significant to note, as the Philippines 
journal, the Renacimiento Filipino, an- 
nounces, that ‘on the day following the plaza 
Bible-burning, more than 3,000 Bibles were 
sold by representatives of the American 
Bible Society.—Sel. 


AN ONTARIO INDIAN ON 
MORMONISM. 


Some years ago, when the Mormon mis- 
Sionaries went to Ontario, with the object 
of making converts, they held a meeting in 
which they belittled the Bible and told how 
the Book of Mormon had been dug out of 
the ground by Joseph Smith and that it 
was a revelation of God much superior to 
the Bible. 

After the Mormon missionary finished, as 
no white man arose to defend the Bible, 
John Sunday, a converted Indian, rose and 
said: 

“A great many winters ago the Great 
Spirit gave his good Book, the Bible, to the 
white man over the great waters. He took 
it and read it, and it made his heart all 
over glad. By and by white man came over 
to this country and brought the good Book 
with him. He gave it to poor Indian. He 
hear it and understand it, and it make his 
heart very glad, too. 

But when the Great Spirit gave his good 
Book to the white man, the evil spirit, the 
Muche-Manito, try to make a book, too. He 
try to make it like the Great Spirit made 
His; but he could not, and then got so as- 
hamed of it that he go in the woods and dig 
a hole in the ground, and there he hide his 
book. 

After lying there many winters, Joe Smith 
go and dig it-up. This-is the book-.thie 
preacher has been talking about. I hold 
fast to the good old Bible, which has made 
my heart so happy. I will have nothing to 
do with the devil’s book.” 

This quaint speech ended that Mormon’s 
career in that neighborhood.—From Five 
Missionary Minutes. 
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A CHURCH FINANCIER. 


To pledge or not to pledge! That’s the 


question 

Whether ’tis nobler in a man to take 

The Gospel free, and let another 
the bill, 

Or sign a pledge and pay toward the church 
expenses! 

To Bie to pay—aye, there’s the rub—to 
pay! 

When on the free-pew plan a man may have 

A sitting free, and take the Gospel too 

As though he paid, and none be thought the 
wiser 

Save the busy deacons, who— 

Most honorable men—can keep a secret. 

To err is human; human, too, to buy 

At cheapest rate. Vll take my Gospel so: 

For others do the same—a common rule. 

I'm wise; I’ll wait, not work; I'll pray, not 


foot 


ay. 
Vil ee the other fellow foot the bills. 


; ith me the Gospel’s free, you see. 
Beaat sll —Selected. 


DON’T WORRY. 


It is not always easy to differentiate be- 
tween a proper solicitude and worry. One 
ought to be solicitous that he does his full 
duty in the solution of any problem of life. 

his should not go to the worry station, for 
no train ever gets out of that station. 

To be properly solicitous is only right, 
for otherwise we become indifferent to some 
ot the most sacred obligations of life. To 
be stoical is not evidence of superior con- 
trol. To be calmly solicitous is evidence 
of a keen sense of obligation and of the 
highest self-control. 

I enjoyed, recently, the comforts of a 
beautiful rose bedroom, the wall paper and 
furnishings being exquisitely delicate and 
harmonious. On the stand was the follow- 
ing gem: 

Why shadow the beauty of sea or land 

With a doubt or fear? 

God holds all the swift-rolling worlds in 
His hand, 

And sees what no man Can as yet under- 
stand; 

That out of life here, with its smile and its 
tear, 

Comes forth into light, from eternity plan- 
ned, 

The soul of Good Cheer. 
end shail appear! 

I made it mine and repeat it often, to- 
gether with the following bit of verse: 

The world is wide 
In time and tide, 
And God is Guide; 

Then do not hurry. 
That man is blest 
Who does his best, 
And leaves the rest; 

Then do not worry. 

~<In the Missionary Survey. 


Don’t worry—the 
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A TOUCHING LETTER. 


The following touching letter, received by 
a clergyman from an old cobbler in his 
parish, is given in the “Church Mission- 
ary Review,’ London, England,— 

“I’ve been reading in the paper that our 
Church Missionary Society is £30,000 in 
debt, and it bothers me. Some of us are 
failing in our duty. 


After [’'d read about that deficit I prayed 
God to show me how I could help. I had 
the feeling that I was to blame. 


I don’t earn a deal now, I’m seventy-six 
years old; one week with another I addle’ 
tweive and sixpence a week; but I might 
have spared a bit for ‘such as sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death.’ And to 
think of the light being withdrawn because 
of the selfishness or thoughtlessness of men 
like me. 


“So, I prayed over and over again, ‘Let 
not them that trust in Thee, O Lord God of 
Hosts, be ashamed for my cause; let not 
those that seek Thee be confounded through 
me, O Lord God of Israel. Lord, what can 
edo? 

“And the answer came: 
boots.’ 


They'll do a bit longer right enough. So 
here’s the money I had put away for my 
new boots. Will you send it for me? 


My Society is the C.M.S.—it puts nothing 
between the Saviour and the sinner He came 
to save; it just sets out to preach the grand 
Gospel of repentance: ‘Jesus is merciful, 
Jesus will save.’ That is grand news—news 
which everybody should know.” 


‘Mend your old 


SAY THE GOOD THINGS Now. 


If you’ve anything good to say for a man 
Don’t wait till he’s passed from your sight, 
And joined the great crowd on the shores 
of the stream, 
In the land of Celestial Light. 


Don’t wait till his ears are deaf in Death. 
Till his hands have been crossed on his 
breast, 
And the heart that in life would be thrilled 
by your words. 
Is still and forever at rest. 


Too often, alas, we are chary of praise 
To a brother whose acts we approve; 
And are glad we are linked to a man such 
as he 
By the chain of our brotherly love; 
But seldom a word do we speak in his praise 
Till he’s laid in his last earthly bed: 
Then we try to atone for our lifelong neglect 
By throwing bouquets at the dead. 
—The Veteran Preacher. 


A small boy has so few birthdays before 
he is growh-up, that it is worth while to 
pleass him whilé you may, 


MY CLD HOUSE. 


(Written by an old lady on her 94th 
birthday). 
I hail once more my natal day, 
Still in my tenement of clay 
With many favours blest: 
Now He who placed the structure here 
Can prop it up another year, 
If He should think it best. 


Long hath it stood, thro’ snows and rains, 
And braved life’s fearful hurricanes, 
While many a stronger fell; 
The reason why we cannot see, 
But what to us seems mystery 
The Builder knows full well. 


But now ’tis weather-worn and old, 
The summer’s heat, the winter’s cold, 
Pierce through its walls and roof; 

’Tis like a garment so worn out, 
To mend there seems no whereabout, 
So gone is warp and woof. 


The tottering pillars are all weak, 
The poor old rusty hinges creak, 

The windows too are dim; 
These slight discomforts we'll let pass, 
For looking darkly thro’ a glass 

We catch a hopeful gleam. 


Nature and Scripture tell us all 
This withered frame must surely fall, 
When, where, or how’s unknown; 
We'll leave that to the Architect, 
And trust His wisdom to direct 
The taking of it down. 


And when you see it prostrate lie, 

Let no sad tears bedim your eye, 
The tenant is not here; 

But just beyond time’s little space 

She finds with Christ a resting-place, 
No more to date her year. 


And tho’ she walks with you no more, 
The world will move just as before, 
’'Tis meet it should be so; 
Let each his house in order set, 
That he may leave without regret 
Whenever called to go. 
So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.—Ps. 
pean be 


EUGENICS. 


The chart before him lay, wherein to see— 

Defeat and failure as his ancestry, 

Werkness and pain as his heredity. 

He bowed his head in bitter agony, 

Feeling himself unworthy utterly. 

Then light, through black despair, 

Shone piercingly. 

“They have forgot my brother,’ whispered 
he, 

“Jesus, Who dies for others on the tree, 

And my Great Father God, who strengthens 
me.” —Hxchange. 
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A CHANCE FOR YOUR BOY. 
By W. JENNINGS BRYAN. 


The saloons of Connecticut must have two 
thousand new patrons at once. 

During the past year nine thousand of 
their best customers were put in jail, and 
about one-quarter of them seem to be regular 
boarders there. 

Two hundred and fifty went to State’s 
prison. As many more were killed by rail- 
road trains, frozen to death, drowned, or 
died of chronic alcoholism, 

The supply must be Kept up. 
a boy at your house for them? 

If the men who vote for saloons had to 
furnish the boys to fill them, every town 
would go “dry.” 

The wettest “dry” town is drier than the 
dryest “wet” town. 

Any law looks blue to the man who wants 
to break it. 

For every dollar spent for education Amer- 
ica spends six dollars for drink. 

The only good side of the saloon is the 
outside. 

“An open saloon is a thing to be tolerated 
enly so long as it cannot be prohibited.” 


Have you 


THE BURNING HEART. 


Did not our hearts burn within us while 
he talked with us by the way,” said the 
two disciples, of Christ’s appearance to 
them on their journey to Emmaus. 

How great the power of a burning heart, 
as compared with cold syllogism, financial 
ability, or other human faculty. The only 
way a burning heart can be obtained is by 
walking with Jesus and obtaining an en- 
larged knowledge of the testimony of 
Scripture concerning him. 

Two great evils have existed in regard to 
the heart-power in the Church, the first is 
the attempt to ignore it and to supplant it 
with mere scientific information. The other 
is to regard it as a power divorced from 
knowledge and high fellowship, and which - 
can be worked up for any occasion by 
means of sentimental story and song. 

Both these views are false and perni- 
cious. The understanding is the doorway 
to the heart. We do not believe until we 
have truth to believe; we do not feel until 
thought gives us the occasion to feel. 

But in the Gospel, when thought does not 
result in a warming of the soul and a burn- 
ing of the heart, then it is an evidence that 
the thought is either untrue or very weak. 
If one walks with his Lord, if he learns 
from the Scriptures which testify of him, 
be sure his heart will surely burn within | 
him, and that burning will reach out to 
others. 

The great need of the Church to-day is a 
faith set ablaze through communion with 
Christ and a larger and more loving know- 
ledge of the Scriptures—Rev. Maitland 
Alexander, D.D. 
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HOW A CHURCH BECAME SELF- 
SUPPORTING. 


The church was vacant. It had been 
receiving Home Mission funds for more 
than fifty years. It seemed a good chance 
to test the effectiveness of the Every Mem- 
ber Plan. So I notified the Clerk of Ses- 
sion that I would pay the church a visit 
and see what could be done to put it on a 
better basis before the arrival of another 
pastor. 


Suspecting that radical treatment was 
intended, the Clerk replied that I should 
not come, as the church was in fine shape 
and I could put in my time more profitably 
elsewhere. 

After turning the knob several times 
without finding the door open, I finally 
anounced that I would be there on a Cer- 
tain day. As I had no reason to expect 
that public notice would be given otherwise, 
I asked the editor of the local paper to 
announce my coming. 

I got there Saturday. Sunday morning 
before a good audience I explained the 
Every Member Plan. They adopted it and 
Monday morning I started out upon the 
canvass. Having ascertained the names of 
those who had hitherto subscribed and the 
amounts they paid, I found that they had 
raised about $350 for current expenses, and 
had given practically nothing tor bene- 
volences. 

The very first man I approached was 
the Clerk of Session, who had been absent 
over Sunday. He informed me again that 
I was wasting my time, as the plan would 
not work there. Under pressure he at last 
subscribed just half the amount he had 
previously been paying. 

Before Wednesday night the canvass was 
completed and the report given at the 
mid-week meeting. Practically every mem- 
ber was present, including the Clerk. The 
amount sccured was $900 for current 
expenses and $125 for benevolences. 


When this announcement was made, the 
Clerk got up and said that he had lived 
in that community for several years and he 
%ynew that the people could not give so 
much and would not pay it. 


The representative replied that the can- 
vass had been conducted with perfect fair- 
ness and no one had been over-urged; the 
subscription read “until further notice,” 
and if there were any persons who wished 
to reduce their subscriptions, they could do 
so then and there. No one took advantage 
of the opportunity. 


Then it was suggested that, although a 
very unusual thing to do, the representative 
would be glad to have the list read, stating 
the amounts, and the officers would be at 
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perfect liberty to frankly take exception, 
in case it was thought any one had _ sub- 
scribed too much. 


The Clerk, anticipating that his might be 
the first name read, promptly got up and 
said: ‘O, Presbyterians are honest and they 
will pay what they promise.’ Thus ended 
the first lesson.” 

The church at once ceased to receive help 
from the Board of Home Missions, and with- 
in one year a manse was built for the new 
pastor.—The Assembly Herald. 


FORMATION OR REFORMATION? 


The Catholic Church has grasped the full 
significance of the formative influence when 
it says: “Give us a child until he is eight, 
and we defy you to make anything but a 
Catholic of him.” 


He is too young to grasp the philosophy 
of religion, to be sure, but the habit of reli- 
gion is upon him even then. 


Double the age, give him sixteen instead 
of eight years ere destructive habits lay 
their hold, and you have built up a safe- 
guard against later temptation that will 
stand sure. 


On the other hand, let sixteen years of 
destructive habits lay their hold upon him, 
and conversion—a distinct, radical, persis- 
tent turning about—is a vital necessity. 
to get him launched in the _ right 
direction “with as strong and decided an 
initiative as possible,’ whereas a correct 
start in the beginning would have insured 
a simple, natural progress. 


Christ set forth this doctrine when he 
told of the new birth. To form plastic ma- 
terial is easier than to reform it when it 
has been wrongly molded and is hardened 
and resisting.—Deaconess. 


THE PREACHING FOR THE TIMES. 


Discussions of literature, of sociology, of 
politics and sensational comments on civic 
conditions—these will for a time stimulate 
sufficient public curiosity to fill the empty 
pews. But it will not last. 


After all, there is no substitute for the 
Gospel message. It has a subtle magne- 
tism which never wears out. What will 
draw like the cross of Calvary? The 
preacher who puts anything in its place 
is not wise. 

But the Gospel can be preached in such 
a frigid and formal way as to lose all its 
attracting power. It must have variety in 
the method of presentation. It must fall 
from the lips of a man with intensity of 
conviction. It must aim at real human 
needs. It must pulsate with sympathy. 
It must catch fire. When the pulpit is on 
fire the people will come to see it burn.— 
Ex. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE KING. 
Boys Wanted as Recruits. 


Dear Men of Tomorrow. 


Many of you are hearing and reading and 
thinking of the war. Some of you are 
wishing you were old enough to go to it. 

If you were old enough I am sure you 
would be just as brave and true in the de- 
fence of your country, and of the world’s 
liberties, as the brave men who are now 
going to help crush a military tyranny 
which if it could, would blot out our free- 
dom from the world. 

I hope you will never have a chance to 
go to such a war, that before you are old 
enough, peace will come, to continue all 
your lives and long after; better still, that 
there may never again be such a war. 

But this does not mean that you can have 
no part in the world’s struggle for liberty. 
Please remember the following.— 


(1.) This war is for you, for you men of 
to-morrow. If the German military party 
were to go on unchecked, the men and wo- 
men of to-day would not suffer so much as 
the men and women of to-morrow. As an 
ill thing grows, it becomes more cruel and 
oppressive, and when you grow to manhood 
and have to do the world’s work, you will 
suffer more than the men and women of 
to-day will suffer if this ill thing not fought 
against and overcome, 

And so it is that brave men bear hard- 
ship and face danger that you when you 
are grown up may have a good free world 
to live in; that the world may be a place of 
liberty and not of oppression. 


(2.) Though you are not old enough to 
go to war, you can help. Your gifts, more 
or less, will help the mothers and children 
left behind, whose fathers and husbands and 
brothers and sons have gone to the war. 

(3.) You can pray, every day, every time 
you say your prayers, that God would keep 
our soldiers safe and give them success. 
Always have a place in your prayers for 
“those in peril’ on the battle field, so long 
as battle continues. 


(4.) Remember that there are other ene- 
mies of our country and of the world, other 
things that take away. human liberty. Let 
me just mention one, the liquor traffic. It 
is very cruel. It ruins a great many homes, 
kills a great many men, and makes many 
mothers and children suffer. 

It too tries to control countries and gov- 
ernments and the world. And you can have 
a part in fighting it. So get into training 
now in your homes, your Sunday Schools, 
your Bands of Hope, and other Societies, 
and drill faithfully for future service. 


(5.) There are yet other enemies of our 
land and of liberty. Get ready to fight 
them all, to the utmost of your power, so 
that when to-morrow comes and you are 
men, you will be ready to take your part 
bravely and well, for your country’s free- 
dom from all that would enslave and op- 
press in any way. 

(6.) Best of all remember your Leader, 
your Captain, Jesus Christ, who is calling 
for recruits. 

You cannot yet enlist among the soldiers 
of the king, but you can enlist among the 
soldiers of the King of kings. 

His cause is just. It is the cause of free- 
dom and of right. Though the battle may 
be long and hard His cause is sure to win. 
Right will triumph. Those who do their 
part, however small, will share in that tri- 
umph. 

He is calling for volunteers. He wants 
you to enlist, not to-morrow when you are 
men, but NOW, NOW, when you are boys, 
and in your boyhood to be valiant for Him 
and thus to train for larger service when 
you are no longer men of to-morrow but of 
to-day. 

Remember that only the brave boy of to- 
day, the boy who is not afraid or ashamed 
to do what is true and right, will be the 
brave, true man or soldier of to-morrow. 

Remember too that Christ our King not 
only wishes you to enlist for His service, 
but that in all service and conflict, He will 
be with you, to help you and give you the 
victory. 
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“MAKING FATHER AND MOTHER 
HAPPY.” 


Junior Topic for November Ist. 


Rev. W. A. MacTaaccGart, TORONTO. 


(Luke 2 40-52.) 


It is the glory of our fathers and our 
mothers that they find their greatest joy, 
not in what ministers to their own per- 
sonal wants, but in the growth, develop- 
ment and highest happiness of their child- 
ren. 


The surest way to please our parents is 
to make the most and the best of ourselves. 
In this boys and girls have a perfect model 
in the Boy Jesus. We read in Luke 2 
52;—‘“Jesus increased in wisdom and in 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 


We have in this one verse a complete 
programme for any boy or girl who wishes 
to be like Jesus, to be what God wants us 
to be, to fulfill our parents’ highest wish 


for us. 
Jesus grew intellectually (in wisdom) 
physically (in stature) religiously in fa- 


vor with God) and socially (in favor with 
man). 


In the first place then if we would be our 
best, we must go regularly to day-school, 
we must be faithful in our classes, and hon- 
est in all our work. We must never forget 
that our whole sphere of usefulness when 
we grow up may be determined by the use 
we make of our educational opportunities 
when we were young. May we never slight 
a lesson, and may we not leave school as 
long as our parents can afford to send us; 
—that, like Jesus, we may grow in wisdon. 


In the second place Jesus grew in stature. 
We must, on no account, sacrifice our 
health, for it matters not how clever we 
may be, if our health fails, we may not be 
able to use our education. We _ should, 
therefore, keep our bodies clean and pure, 
Our bodies are the temples of God’s holy 
Spirit. 

We should play or work much out of 
doors and sleep as much as_ possible in 
pure fresh air. Nothing is to be consider- 
ed trivial that affects our health. 


But this ail leads up to our growth in 
favor with God. God loves to see us grow 
mentally and physically, but what he 
wants most of all is our love. That we 
cannot give him until we are thoroughly 
cleansed from sin. This cleansing we may 
have through the atoning merit of Jesus 
Christ: (Jno: 3 16.) 


And if our intellects are strong, our bo- 


dies healthy, and our souls cleansed by the 

lood of Christ, then God can use us to 
bless others. This pleases God and makes 
father and mother happy. 
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“OUR TASK IN CANADA.” 


Junior Topic for 8th November. 
By E. R. McLean, M.A., Toronto. 


(Book—“Our Task in Canada,” chap. 3.; 
—chap. 5, pp. 62-67—The Prairie—“Its 
Harly History and First Missionaries.’ ) 


Perhaps the boys and girls who read 
these pages think that everything in the 
prairie country is so new that it has no 
history which can be called “early.” 


Most of you have heard your fathers or 
grandfathers talk about the Red River re- 
bellion in 1870, and the North West rebel- 
lion in 1885, both of them led by Louis 
Riel; and you think that must surely be- 
long to the early history. 


But the book we are studying—‘“‘Our 
Task in Canada” takes us back two hundred 
years further. It tells us that in 1670, only 
sixty-eight years after Champlain, founded 
Quebec, King Charles, of England, granted 
all of what is now Western Canada to 
Prince Rupert and some of his friends. 

This was the beginning of what is called 
the Hudson’s Bay Company which has ever 
since carried on a great trade in furs with 
the Indians and trappers. 


Then about 1812, Lord Selkirk brought a 
great number of people from Scotland to 
settle in what is now known as Kildonan 
parish, along the Red River. They were 
nearly all Presbyterians, and in 1814 an 
elder, James Sutherland, began to hold ser- 
vices, which were kept up by the people 
until the arrival of a minister, Rev. John 
Black, in 1851. Just think, about thirty- 
five years without a minister! 


As there was no missionary to the In- 
dians Mr. Black asked that one be sent and 
in 1866 Rev. James Nisbett and a party left 
the Red River, and after travelling by 
horseback and ox-cart for forty days start- 
ed work on the Saskatchewan River where 
now stands the city of Prince Albert, 
founded and named by the missionary. 

An oil painting of Mr. Nisbett now hangs 
in the fine built church in Prince Albert. 


In 1881 Rev. Jas. Robertson, of Knox 
Church, Winnipeg, was appointed as Sup- 
erintendent of Missions from Lake Super- 
ior to the Pacific ocean and every boy and 
girl wanting to read about a hero should 
get the life of this great missionary writ- 
ten by Ralph Connor. 


Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, 
modesty and self-respect are the qualities 
which make a real gentleman or lady, as 
distinguished from the veneered article 
which commonly goes by that name.— 
Thomas Huxley. 
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STORY OF A WESTERN COWBOY. 


There was among the cowboys of eastern 
Colorado a graduate of Amherst College. 
His parents had intended that he should be 
ordained; but Charlie did not feel called. 
When they urged the ministry upon him, 
he suddenly broke away and went to the 
ranches. 


He did not dare to write home, lest ef- 
forts should be made to bring him back. 
His parents felt convinced that their boy 
was either dead or living a life worse than 
death. 

Youths of Charlie’s type often grow into 
leaders. His education gave him the ad- 
vantage over others. He had constructive 
ability; he knew how to scheme and plan. 
Before many years had passed Charlie was 
the prince of cowboys and the terror of the 
village. 

Twice he had driven a preacher away 
from the village. He made a solemn vow 
that no preacher should ever hold service 
in that place. 


A Sunday-school missionary under’ the 
Presbyterian Board, whose name is Hugh 
W. Rankin, arrived in that village one day 
and decided to conduct worship. 


He received permission from the saloon 
keeper to hold service for one hour on Sun- 
day in the barroom, which was the only 
available place in that vicinity. Beer bar- 
rels and boards formed seats, and the morn- 
ing worship began and ended satisfactorily. 


The missionary requested another hour 
in the evening; which also was granted, 
though under protest. Even the worship- 
pers did not think it advisable to have an- 
other meeting, because the cowboys were 
bound to interfere as soon as they knew the 
facts. 


Exactly at the moment the meeting start- 
ed in the evening a cloud of dust became 
visible on the horizon. Several worshippers 
hastened home; they knew that trouble was 
brewing. In a few minutes eleven men 
drew up their horses in front of the saloon, 
threw their reins over the bronchos’ necks 
and walked in. The clatter of their re- 
volvers and the squeaking of their chaps 
did not make a pleasing sound. 


They walked up to the bar, Charlie in 
the lead, and drank two rounds of whisky, 
remarking meanwhile in tones that were 
quite audible that they would run the pro- 
gram of the meeting, but first they must 
wet their throats. 


Women turned pale; children cried and 
even some ranchmen felt visibly uneasy. 
The eleven cowboys marched out again, 
sprang on their horses and rode around the 
building, shouting with all their might. 
Then for a change they began to shoot 
above the heads of the people and danger- 
Se! close to the spot where the preacher 
stood. 


After that had provided sport enough, 


they decided to ride into the building, 
horses and all. Again Charlie was’ the 
first. Behind the people they rode, toward 


the left of the preacher, then up in front. 
Charlie so guided his horse that the ani- 
mal’s head just grazed the minister’s face. 


The undaunted man of God had lifted up 
his face and voice in prayer. Exactly at 
the moment when Charlie was opposite and 
very near him, he was praying from the 
depth of his heart and in words that could 
easily be understood, that God would hear 
the prayers of the father and mother of this 
boy far away. 


The leader of the cowboys suddenly arose 
in his stirrups and lifted up his hand. 
“Hush,” he cried out to the rest. “This 
is getting too much for me.” The boys rode 
out of the building and away from the vil- 
lage. They did not disturb that meeting 
again. 


But the following evening six of them 
came back. This time Charlie had come to 
himself. He had been thinking. Before 
the minister spoke, the young man walked 
up to the front and asked if he might say 
a word. He told the story of his early 
life; of a father and mother who had de- 
dicated him to the ministry; of his own in- 
clinations away from God, and of his striv- 
ings against the Spirit. 

That evening a telegram left the little 
station, to find its way to a home in far- 
off Massachusetts. It read: “Your long-lost 
boy is found and saved. Answer quickly. 
Charlie.” 


There was no sleep for him that night. 
All through the hours he paced the station 
floor awaiting his parents’ reply. For seven 
years they had not corresponded. At ten 
o’clock next morning the answer came 
flashing back: “Thank God, our boy still 
lives. Come at once. Father. Mother.” 


But Charlie could not yet go home. He 
had led other young men in sin; it was his 
business now to lead them to Jesus Christ. 
That evening two companions knelt with 
him in prayer for pardon—to arise believ- 
ing in Christ. The following evening still 
another two, and on the third night the 
fifth and the sixth. 


Then Charlie took the train for the old 
home. And the early dedication of their 
boy to the gospel ministry proved still 
valid. The son of prayer became a pastor 
of the Baptist Church and is at the time of 
this writing still preaching the Christ who 
saved him—In Westminster Adult Bible 
Class. 


Do not be afraid that, if you help some 
one else, you will not have strength left for 
your own tasks. The heavenly Father sees 
to it that the one who lightens the burdens 
of others does not have too heavy a burden 
to carry. 


OcroBEr, 1914 


HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW. 


“Why should I feel discouraged? 
Why should the shadows come? 
Why should my heart be lonely, 
And long for Heaven and Home? 
When Jesus is my portion, 
My constant Friend is He: 
His eye is on the sparrow; 
And I know He watches me. 


“Let not your heart be troubled,” 
His tender word I hear, 
And resting on His goodness, 
I lose my doubts and fears; 
Though by the path He leadeth, 
But one step I may see; 
His eye is on the sparrow; 
And I know He watches me. 


“Whenever I am tempted, 
Whenever clouds arise, 

When songs give place to sighing, 
When hope within me dies, 

I draw the closer to Him, 
From care He sets me free, 

His eye is on the sparrow; 
And I know He watches me. 


“T sing because I’m happy, 
I sing because I’m free: 
His eye is on the sparrow; 
And I know He watches me.” 
—Selected. 


LOOK UP. 

There is an old story of a man who de- 
sired to steal corn. Calling his small boy 
to accompany him, he went out into the 
country and into the middle of a cornfield 
where the husked corn had been ricked in 
old-fashioned, fence-rail style. “Now, 
Sam,’ he said, addressing the boy, “hold 
the sack.” He then mounted the rick, 
looked carefully to the east, to the north, 
to the west, and to the south, for the moon 
was shining and objects could be seen for 
quite a distance. 

PAI Tirzht; Sam,” 
the sack.” 

“But, papa!” said the boy. 

“What is it, quick?” asked the man. 

“You forgot to look up,” answered the 
little fellow. 

The man stopped with his hands full of 
golden ears, looked hastily up, threw the 
corn back in the rick, climbed down and 
said, “Come on, Sammie, we'll go home,” 
and the boy, light of heart, followed his 
father out of the field and to their home. 

The little fellow had been taught at 
Sunday school that God looked down upon 
us all, that He observed every act and 
pierced every heart with His glance. 

Again, were it possible to hide a thought 
or an act from God, our heart would con- 
tinue to commend or condemn, which, 
after all, affords the highest happiness or 


he said again, “hold 
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deepest sorrow. It matters little whether 
your companions or your teacher know you 
told an untruth. Yow know it, and that 
fact will never leave you; and more than 
that, it will work mischief to your future 
happiness. 

So lads and lassies, this parting request 
I leave with you: After you have looked 
to the north, the south, the east, and west 
to discover if any eyes are looking or ears 
hearing, look up and look in. I am not 
afraid of any boy or girl doing wrong who 
follows this advice —N. W. Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


MAKING A HAPPY HOME. 

Rosalie’s sunny face was clouded for once. 
“There’s no use expecting me to be anything, 
Aunt Molly. I can’t go to school more than 
half the time since mother isn’t well, and 
I’m not bright and smart, like the other 
girls. They can all paint or embroider or 
play the piano, but I’ve never had a chance 
to learn anything but to keep house.” 

“But you do that beautifully, dear. You 
are making a happy home for father and 
mother and the boys. You make me think 
of a story I read yesterday! 

“A passer-by said to a workman: ‘You 
are building a good wall there. Some of 
your materials look rather poor, too,’ glanc- 
ing at a pile of rough stones. 

““T don’t pick my material,’ the man 
answered, simply. ‘What I’m here for is to 
build as good a wall as I can with the stuff 
that’s brought to me.’ 


“That is what you are doing, Rosalie; 
and I am sure the Master Who brings you 


the material is pleased with your building.” 


The sunshine was back in Rosalie’s face. 
“Thank you, auntie. Now I'll go to the 
kitchen and build my dinner for the boys.” 


PAYING EXPENSES. 


Dr. Carey, the pioneer missionary to In- 
dia, was a shoemaker before he left his 
country. He used to go about from village 
to village teaching, with his soul filled with 
the love of God. 

One day a friend came to him and said: 
“Mr. Carey, I want to speak to you very 
seriously.” 

“Well! saideMraGarey,. what.is it?” 

The friend replied: “By your going 
about preaching as you do, you are neglect- 
ing your business. If you only attended to 
your business more you would soon get on 
and prosper, but as it is, you are simply 
neglecting your business.” 

“Neglecting my business ” said Carey. 
“My business is to extend the Kingdom of 
God. I only cobble shoes to pay expenses..” 


CIGARETTES AND RACING. 


When Clinton, just from the city, stepped 
from the train at the little country station, 
the first face he saw was that of his cousin 
Raymond, a straight, manly-looking boy of 
twelve, with clear gray eyes that lighted 
joyfully as he looked into Clinton’s merry 
brown ones. 

“Hello, Raymond! How are you? Better 
use your lorgnette if you don’t know me,” 
laughed Clinton, noting the slightly puzzled 
look that had come into Raymond’s eager 
face. 


“Hello yourself, Clinton Concord! Of 
course, I know you, though you have chan- 
ged,” declared Raymond. ‘“O, but we’ll have 
great times this summer.” 


For weeks both boys had been looking 
forward eagerly to this summer vacation 
which Clinton was to spend on his uncle’s 
farm as he had done two years ago. 


As old Joc jogged leisurely along—Joc 
always took his time for doing things—the 
cousins had much to say to each other. In 
the first lull of happy plans, Raymond 
asked, “Clinton, what’s the matter? Have 
you been sick?” 

“What’s the matter?” repeated Clinton, 
looking straight ahead. “Why, nothing. 
What makes you ask such a question?” 

“Two years ago you looked so strong and 
could race and row and climb any thing—” 

“Well,” interrupted Clinton, confidentially, 
“T’ll show you that I can ‘race and row and 
climb’ some things yet.” 

“All right, you’ll have chances,” Raymond 
replied in a relieved tone. 


“I have to get some things from the 
store,” he continued, as he reined Joc up to 
the big maple near the grocery. 


There were so many customers that Sa- 
turday morning that Raymond had to wait 
some time. Then, package laden, he step- 
ped out just in time to see Clinton toss a 


partly burned cigarette far out into the 
street. 
“Oh,” thought Raymond, with sudden 


understanding, “‘so it’s cigarettes! I thought 
Clinton had more sense.” 

Raymond was a wide-awake boy, and nei- 
ther Clinton’s droll stories nor funny re- 
marks could make him forget. As they 
neared home, he asked abruptly: : 

“Clinton, do you smoke cigdrettes?” 

“Certainly, my boy, would you like one?” 
was Clinton’s flippant reply. 

“What makes you?” questioned Raymond, 
gravely ignoring the proffered cigarette. 

“Just a little habit of mine. Doesn’t 
hurt me a bit. All the boys do it,” Clinton 
answered lightly. “Hurrah, there’s’ the 
farm,” he added gaily a moment later. 

Clinton received a hearty welcome from 
Aunt Margaret, Uncle Robert and his seven- 
year-old cousin Maxwell. 
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“You are just in time, boys. Dinner is 
ready,” announced Aunt Margaret. ‘I hope 
oe brought a good appetite with you Clin- 
on.” 

After dinner Clinton was taken to see 
the Jersey calves, Raymond’s pet colt—a 
handsome little bay named. Venus—and 
Maxwell’s rabbits and white leghorn chick- 
ens—some of them fluffy little balls of 
down. 


Before any of them realized it, three 
o’clock had come, and Don and Fred Duvol 
were on hand with their fishing tackle. 

“This beats the parks,’ the city boy ex- 
ulted, when they reached the dense green 
woods that bordered the west side of the 
road for nearly half a mile. “I say, boys, 
let’s race to the big oak.” 


The others agreed, and soon they were 
all speeding over the smooth, shady road. 
At first Clinton led, but soon his breath be- 
gan to grow short, and Don and Raymond 
forged ahead. Soon Fred passed him, For 
a little while Don and Raymond ran side 
by side. Then, inch by inch, Raymond 
gained. Raymond reached the big oak with 
Don at his heels, and Fred not far behind. 
Looking back, they saw Clinton struggling 
to keep up with his sturdy little cousin. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Don in as- 
tonishment as they watched Clinton’s slow 
advance. “He’s thirteen—a year older than 
we are. What ails him?” : 

“Cigarettes,” said Raymond, shortly. 

“Why, he beat us both two years ago,” 
Don continued. f 

“He didn’t smoke then,’ Raymond an- 
swered. 

“Two years ago he was taller and strong- 
er than either of you” said Fred, thought- 
fully. 

When Maxwell and Clinton reached the 
oak, there was silence for some minutes, 
then Don said: 

“Clinton, if that’s what cigarettes do for 
a fellow, I sha’n’t want any.’—In Union 
Signal. 


No one can-ask honestly or hopefully to 
be delivered from temptation unless he has 
himself honestly and firmly determined to 
do the best he can to keep out of it. 


God calls us to duty, and the only right 
answer is obedience. Undertake the duty, 
and step by step God will provide the dis- 
position. 


Laziness 'zgrows on people; it begins in 
cobwebs and ends in iron chains. The more 
business a man has to do, the more he is 
able to accomplish, for he learns to eccn- 
omize his time. 


Ocrosur, 1914 


“THe SPIRITS IN ALCOHOL.” 
AS ToLpD BY A KOREAN, 


In the olden days there was once a filial 
son whose father was very sick; he had 
tried all the remedies the “‘medicine man” 
had ordered and his father got no better. 


Almost in despair, he went to another 
medicine Man who told him there was only 
one thing that would cure his father; 
eagerly he listened for the prescription, 
the potent remedy. 


He was dumbfounded when his ears told 
him that he must bring three human livers 
to the medicine Man and then he would be 
told what further to do. Here was a dil- 
emma,—either let his father die or secure 
the livers and that meant murder! What 
was he to do? 


He went home. He could not bear to look 
upon his father’s face; he could not bring 
himself to the point of killing a man and 
taking out his liver, and yet his filial love 
was strong in him and was urging him on. 

Still debating the question of “to do or 
not to do,’ he went out and quietly took 
the family carving knife slipped it under 
his long coat and wandered on the moun- 
tain side; almost afraid to see anyone. 
Should he not go home? no, he could not 
bear to see his father die. 


Still undecided he walked on and finally 
came to a lonely place in the road; he saw 
a Man coming to meet him. Afraid to run 
and afraid to do his desperate deed he 
stood still. He saw by the garb of the 
man approaching him that he was a Bud- 
dhist priest; he thought to himself, “Here’s 
this low-down priest, he never works, he 
just lies around and eats what folks give 
him, he is simply a low-down beggar; he is 
~ so low that everybody talks “low talk” to 
him, he has no spirit in him at all. The 
world would never miss such a creature 
and he would do to furnish a liver to cure 
my father.” 

Taking his knife well in hand he quickly 
proceeded to take the liver out of the 
priest; and now he was possessed of one 
liver out of the three he was to get, but 
how to get the cther two was the question. 

However, emboldened by his good success 
he said to himself; “No one saw me do 
this deed and no one can see me do another 
such deed in this lonely spot.” 


— 


While he was thus musing, he saw a 
lordly “Yangban” gentleman, landlord), 
his silk coat flowing in the wind as he 
proudly moved towards his would be assas- 
sin. No one is in sight and again he 
thinks to himself such thoughts as these. 

Here is this lordly oppressor of the poor, 
he never knew what it is to be deprived of 
anything that he wished, but has had all 
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his whims gratified and he has been used 
to rule all with whom he comes in contact. 


Here is a hard man, the poor would all 
sigh for great relief if he were out of the 
way, he is simply too lordly proud to live;” 
and thus thinking he extracted the “Yang- 
ban’s” liver. 


He now had two of the three livers 
necessary to the healing of his sick father 
and he had only time enough to hide his 
spoils when he saw another man coming 
towards him; poor fellow; it is a crazy 
man. What good is he to the world and 
what good is life to such as he? he bur- 
dens all who have to do with him and even 
endangers the neighbor’s lives, surely it 
would be a mercy to the poor lunatic him- 
self and a good riddance for the world—his 
pile of livers is quickly increased to the 
coveted three. 


It is with elation that he wraps up his 
treasures and takes them to the medicine 
man. Almost—not quite—surprised, the 
medicine man looks at the three livers he 
has brought, hardly yet cold. The direc- 
tions are simple, “Take the three livers 
and bury them back of the paternal home 
in the warm soft earth; in a short time a 
shoot will come up out of the ground and 
being fed upon the livers will grow very 
fast and in a short time bear fruit. This 
fruit, a grain, is to be ground up and let 
stand for a time, the liquid which distills 
off the crushed fruit is the coveted medi- 
cine.” 


The son followed directions implicitly 
and all came to pass as he had been told, 
his father recovered; but the story is not 
done—the liquid that came from the crush- 
ed ‘grain was alcohol and since then man 
has known its virtues—and, its curse. 

When the alcohol is drunk, the man at 
first gets the spirit of the lowly, good for 
nothing priest; but if more is taken the 
spirit of the lordly “Yangban” comes into 
the man and he lords it over all creation, 
if he can; and finally if still more is taken 
the spirit of the poor lunatic that is in the 
liquor makes the poor drunkard as crazy 
as the poor fellow whose liver first helped 
to cure the father and gave alcohol to the 
world. 


From that day to this these three spirits 
have always been found in alcoholic beve- 
rages. 


The efficiency of a working man is great- 
ly increased by total abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquor. This is the declaration 
of a large quartz company that employs 
three hundred men in its works at Chester, 
Pa. Recognizing this fact, the company has 
offered to all its employes a ten per cent. 
increase in wages if they will agree to ab- 
stain from the use of all forms of intoxi- 
cants. 


A STORY FROM CHINA. 
By FLoRENCE M. REID, MISSIONARY. 


In a village eight miles from Keoping 
(Shansi) lives a fortune-teller who had for 
some years heard a little of the Gospel. 
He reads well, and studied the New Testa- 
ment. De ca 

Here he found that God would answer 
prayer and save people from their sins. 
He and his wife both smoked opium. He 
determined to break off the opium habit by 
prayer. They had no money to buy medi- 
cine and though he suffered much, he got 
rid of the habit entirely. Later he got 
his wife to do the same, praying with and 
encouraging her till she also got the 
victory. | ae | 

Then his mind became troubled about 
his fortunc-telling, for he felt that he 
could not be a Christian and continue to 
deceive and terrify people, for he got his 
living chiefly by telling poor ignorant 
mothers that their precious baby boys were 
under a malignant spell, which would ere 
long destroy them, but that he would save 
them if they paid him well and followed 
his directions, which most of them were 
eager to do. 


He spoke to his wife, but she discouraged 
him, saying “We are poor enough now but 
if you give this up, we shall have nothing.” 
He said, “God says that he will give us what 
we need, if we seek righteousness, and this 
fortune-telling is unrighteousness, I ought 
not to do it.” 


But she could not trust and her lack of 
faith hindered him. Towards the close of 
the year he felt he must give it up. She 
said ‘What shall we do for New Year’s.” 
He said “God will provide.” 


For many days nothing came in and they 
were living from hand to mouth, till their 
last cash was gone. 


Then in the last days of the year, a 
gentleman who wanted some important 
papers written called him in and he did the 
work so well that he was handed two thou- 
sand cash (about eighty cents) sufficient to 
buy what they would need for the New 
Year fortnight holidays, when no business 
is done. 

He went home joyfully, saying “See what 
God has given us, shall we not trust Him 
fully?” 


But the 2,000 was spent, the food eaten, 
and again want stared them in the face. 

“Go and tell some fortunes and buy us 
some food,” said. she. 

But he answered, “The God who pro- 
vided for us at New Year’s will not forsake 
us if we are faithful to Him.” 

“If I could see two pints of grain in the 
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pot. I.,would trust, him, bute them poteis 
empty and we have nothing.” 


“Will you really trust him if He puts 
two pints of grain in the pot?” Yes, but 
where is the grain to come from?” 

“T do not know” said he, “but God does.” 

They went to bed hungry that night, but 
he still prayed and trusted. 


Next morning they were surprised by a 
call from an old friend living miles away 
whom they had not seen for years. There 
was a native doctor of some repute living 
in the village and he had brought his sick 
boy to be treated. 

Can you take us in for a day or two, old 
friend?” 

“How can we,” she whispered, “we have 
no food for ourselves and certainly none to 
offer them.” 


“God will provide—Come in Friend and 
welcome.” 


The visitor turned to his cart, carried the 
sick boy in and laid him down, went again 
to the cart and brought in a large basket of 
flour and a big bag of grain. “You will 
cook for us and for yourselves, please.” 

He looked at his wife, but said nothing, 
and so for three days they shared their 
visitor’s food, till the sick boy was so 
improved that they prepared to take him 
home. 


The cart was brought to the door and the 
boy stepped into it, and his father followed. 
Their host lifted the basket of flour, now 
half full, and the bag which still contained 
more than a peck of grain, to place them in 
the cart. “Keep the flour and the grain, 
old friend, they are not worth the trouble of 
taking back, we have plenty more at home, 
and many thanks for your kind hospitality.” 
So bag and basket were quickly emptied 
and their visitors left. 


“Now will you trust God, wife?” 
“TI will indeed, and serve Him too.” 


A few weeks later she unbound her feet, 
and came with her husband both Sundays 
to the chapel when Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
were there this month. 


He is working hard at any kind of labor— 
carried Mrs. Smith’s baggage home, and 
has gone back to do field work for a Chris- 
tian farmer. 


Everywhere he testifies to what God has 
done for him; pray that he may become a 
vessel meet for the Master’s use, and lead 
many to trust God and forsake sin. 


QS Sse 


Observation and experience teach me 
that the poor are not impoverished but en- 
riched by tithing, while those not poor live 
far below privilege when the tithe limits 
their giving. 


Life and Work 


(Continued.) 


SOWING WILD OATS. 
SERMON By Rev. J. B. Srvcox, D.D. 


“Be not deceived; God is not mocked, 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
be also reap.” Galatians, 6: 7. 


I want to carry your reason and con- 
science with me as I discuss this state- 
ment of divine truth. The truths of reve- 
lation are truths of reason. They are 
addressed to our reason and our reason 
admits the reasonableness of them. 


The primary truths of religion are self- 
evident truths. They are what axioms are 
in mathematics. They only need to be 
stated in order to carry conviction with 
them. The clear, full statement of a divine 
truth is its own argument. By its in- 
herent power it will compel the assent of 
the reason and the endorsement of the con- 
science. 


The text I have read is of such a char- 
acter. ‘“Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Reason and con- 
science cannot do otherwise than assent 
to this revealed truth. The principle is 
true in the natural world. We conclude 
that it is true in the spiritual world. 


It would be an immense ‘gain to religion 
to show men that there are great universal 
laws silently operating in the = spiritual 
world as there are in the physical world. 
Religion in the highest sense is conformity 
to these eternal laws and harmony with 
them. 


The law of gravitation pervades the en- 
tire universe. No wise man will ignore its 
existence. If we regard that law and live 
in harmony with it, it is our friend and 
helps us. If we disregard it or violate it, 
it is our enemy, and harms us. 

There are laws of health; if we observe 
them we are rewarded, if we violate them, 
we are punished. If a man over-eats or 
eats what is indigestible and becomes a 
dolorous dyspeptic, we do not say that God 
has afflicted him with this dismal disease. 
We say his misery was produced in a na- 
tural way. It was brought on by the dis- 
regard or violation of hygienic laws. 


So in the spiritual world. There are and 
must be great universal and unchanging 
laws operating in the higher kingdom, as 
there are in this lower. We cannot do 
such injustice to our reason as to imagine 
that law and order prevail in the lower 
sphere and that chance and chaos rule in 
the higher. 


When a man disregards or violates these 
great laws that prevail in the moral and 
spiritual world, and suffers the legitimate 


penalty that follows, we should not say 
that God has inflicted punishment on the 
man. The man has brought harm on him- 
self. The law or moral principle that he 
has transgressed has simply asserted itself. 


If you should violate the laws of gra- 
vitation you must not complain if invisible 
hands do not hold you up when you step 
over a precipice. Neither have you any 
right to expect that the moral laws of the 
universe will suspend their operation for 
your convenience to sin. 


In the light of what has been said, con- 
sider the statement of the text, “Whatso- 
ever a Man _ soweth, that sshali he also 
reap.” A law which we all admi¢ is opera- 
tive in the natural world is, we are here 
told, operative in the moral and spiritual 
world. 


In the natural world it is a fixed, in- 


variable law that like produces like. That 
law was stamped on the world at its crea- 


tion. The seed re-produces itself, each 
after its own kind. Sow wheat and you 
will reap wheat and not oats. Plant 


onions and you will gather onions and not 
turnips. In every case the harvest is 
according to the sowing. Peach trees never 
spring from acorns. Figs never grow on 
thistle stalks. 


This same law is absolute and universal 
in the moral and spiritual world. It binds 
all and exempts none. There is nothing 
truer or more certain in God’s universe 
than that what a man sows he shall also 
reap. ‘“‘He that soweth to the flesh shall 
of the fiesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 

When young men are spoken to on the 
subject of religion, when they are urged 
to form their character and conform their 
conduct after the teaching and example of 
Christ; when they are exhorted to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts and live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this pre- 
sent world; they often dismiss the subject 
by saying there is time enough yet to 
consider these things. “I am young and 
must enjoy myself. You must not be too 
exacting, you must allow us some margin. 
We must sow our wild oats you know. It 
is true we allow ourselves little indulgences 
here and there, but we will get over these 
things after a while. We do not intend 
to live our lives through in this loose, 
irreligious fashion.” 

If any before me propose to live in this 
way I have this to say,—“‘You may do so, 
but do so with your eyes open.” Listen. 
Either in this world or in the next, and 
perhaps in both, you will have to reap 
every acre of wild oats that you sow. The 
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sowing is optional but the harvesting is 
not optional. If you sow you must reap. 
You cannot escape the consequénces of 


your own deeds. 


The young man says that after a few 
years of riotous living he will come back, 
like the prodigal, and live the rest of his 
days a moral and Christian life. 


In the Gospel of the Grace of God there 
is a way back. It is possible for a man 
to be eleansed of sin’s defilement and be 
made pure in heart again. It is possible 
to clear the ground of a man’s life from 
the weeds of sin, and re-plant it with the 
fruit of the Spirit. But while the story 
is told of one prodigal who found his way 
back, I think with sorrow of the many 
who never came back. And even the re- 
turning prodigal cannot recall his wasted 
years. He thus reaps their sowing. 


And men, I tell you the truth when I 
say that the way back from a life of vice 
to a life of virtue is difficult, always diffi- 
cult. The descent to Avernus is easy. 
The ascent is with toil and tears and blood. 
It is easy to drift down the stream of self- 
indulgence. It is hard to row up the 
heights again, and few there be that do it. 


A child can form an evil habit; it re- 
quires a Hercules to break one. To root 
up and root out the evil that intrenches 
itself in one’s nature by a few years of 
indulgence in sinful habits, is never an 
easy task. To break away from habits of 
vice, and form habits of virtue is difficult 
—always difficult. 


With the help of God it can be done. 
It is not impossible. And yet, in reference 
to this, one feels the force of the prophet’s 
words, “Can the Ethiopian change his skin 
or the leopard his ‘spots? Then may ye 
also do good that are accustomed to do 
evil.” 


Man first forms the habit and then the 
habit forms the man. The habit has him, 
holds him. Carlyle says, “Habit is the 
deepest law in human nature.’ Bacon 
says, “Habit with its strong sinews clasps 
and leads us.” 


Thus men are bound by chains of their 
own forging, and these chains -are gen- 
erally too small to be felt until they are 
too strong to be broken. ‘Therefore, before 
you begin to sow your wild oats, think 
what the harvest is likely to be. Before 
you turn away from God and virtue, think 
what it will cost to come back to God and 
virtue. The way back is a narrow, steep, 
difficult path, and “few there be that find 
it. 

The young woman toyed with the tempter 
and at last fell. When her true position 
dawned upon her, she regretted and re- 
pented her folly, and longed to return to 
virtue again. She wanted to come back 
to home and society. She wanted to come 
back to the confidence and respect of the 
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community. Did she find the way back 
an easy one? Never. 

If one hundred young men should form 
a club to live a fast life; to live as 
gamblers and libertines; to drink and .in- 
dulge in all the pleasant vices, how many 


of them would come back to virtuous, 
honorable manhood? Not five out of the 
hundred. 


The biography of many a moral wreck 
may be written in one sentence. “I ‘got 
going in a wrong way and couldn’t stop.” 

It is the supreme folly, if not the supreme 
insanity of man, to suppose that he can 
spend the first ten or fifteen years of his 
young manhood in sowing wild oats, and 
then suddenly turn about, and, by the in- 
cantation of some prayer or ceremony, 
evade the results of his sinful sowing and 
reap golden sheaves of virtue and religion. 
“Be not deceived; God is not mocked, for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” 

When you look at this business of sow- 
ing wild oats straight in the face, what 
does it mean? It means that a young man 
must contract bad habits before he forms 
good habits, ruin his health before he be- 
gins to save it. It means he must live a 
debauched life before he lives a sober life. 
It means he must be profane before he 
becomes reverent. It means he must 
wallow in the mire of sensual lust before 
he enters the crystalline bowers of pure 
love. It means he must make a fool of 
himself before he begins to make a wise . 
man of himself. It means he must deve- 
lop what is coarse and carnal in his 
nature before he begins to cultivate what 
is refined and spiritual. It means he will 
let Satan hold riot in his heart and make 
it foul, before he will open it to admit 
the Saviour to enter and dwell there. 


All “this is” folly > as- “well )as\ sinveeyou 
can ‘see young men, and young women, 
too, all around you, sowing seeds that will 
be thorns in their future pillows. They 
are Making their future dark and cheerless 
as a charnel house. They are, 


“Sowing the seeds of a lingering pain, 
Sowing the seed of a maddened brain, 
Sowing the seed of a tarnished name, 
Sowing the seed of eternal shame.”’ 
And “sure, ah, sure, will the harvest be.” 


It has ever been so. Away back in the 
morning of the world’s history, you hear 
the writer of the Book of Job saying, 
“Hven as I have seen, they that plow in- 
iquity and sow wickedness reap the same.” 
The prophet Hosea writes the same truth, 


“Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have 
reaped iniquity, ye have eaten the fruit 
of lies.’ In stronger language still he 


states the principle, “They have sown the 
wind and they shall reap the whirlwind.” 
The evil seed and evil deed ‘grow. The 
wind becomes a whirlwind. 


OcroBbrr, 1914 


Solomon’s Proverbs emphasize the same 
truth. “Therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their own way, and be filled with 
their own devices.” The prophet Obadiah 
states the principle clearly, saying, ‘As 
thou hast done, so shall it be unto thee, 
thy dealing shall return upon thine own 
head,” The Psalmist says, “The wicked is 
snared in the work of his own hands.” 


Our best literature, with constant re- 
iteration, teaches the same solemn truths. 
Horace Mann says, “Obey if you will, the 
law of the baser passions,—appetite, pride, 
selfishness,—but know they will scourge 
you into realms where the air is hot with 
fiery-tongued scorpions that will sting and 
torment your soul with unutterable 
agonies.”’ 

The tragedies of Shakespeare are shot 
through with this truth. MacBeth has 
climbed to the throne by rapine and 
wrong. But as the harvest of his crime 
ripens, the palace becomes a prison, and 
sick at heart he moans out ‘this misery, 
saying: 

“My way of life 
Is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old 


age 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their 
stead 


Curses, not loud but deep.” 


Byron’s brilliant intellect did not save 
him from the nemesis of his own deeds. 
In bitterness of heart he reproaches him- 
self for the miseries that came upon him. 


“The thorns which I have reaped are of 
the tree I planted, 

They have torn me, and I bleed. 
have known what 

Fruit would spring from such a seed.” 


I might 


Young man, listen! As certainly as you 
sow wild oats, so surely will you reap the 
harvest of sorrow and shame and want. 
The harvest day of your evil deeds will 
eome, either in this world or in the next. 
When that day comes it will be a day of 
grief. It may be an eternity of grief. 

In the hour of your bitterest, blackest 
sorrow, the tempter who deceived you, will 
taunt you with your folly. He will stand 
in mockery by your side and say, “God 
did not inflict this punishment on you; I 
did not, you did it yourself. Ye blew the 
fire that burns you. You sowed the wind, 
now reap the whirlwind. Eat the fruit of 
or own doings. Thou hast destroyed thy- 
self.” 


Dramatists have woven this truth 
tragedies. Artists have painted it on can- 
vas. Sculptors have chiselled it in marble. 
Prudhon’s great masterpiece in the Louvre, 
“Vengeance and Justice Pursuing Crime,” 
shows how the nemesis of retribution will 
follow and overtake every  transgressor. 


into 
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In Burne-Jones great painting, “The 
Depths of the Sea,’ a mermaid, beautiful 
in face but repellent in body, has flung 
her harlot arms around.a youth, and is 
dragging him down through tangled weeds 
and dark green waters to her cave below. 
On her face is the intense malignity of 
cruel triumph, on his the agony of hopeless 
remorse. Underneath are the words, ‘Thou 
hast what thou soughtest, O unhappy one.” 


“Young man, listen! The apples. of 
Sodom may be entrancingly beautiful to 
your eye to-day. They will be ashes in 
your mouth to-morrow. “Stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant, but he knoweth not that the dead 
are there, and that her guests are in the 
depths of hell.” 


O that young men might give heed to 
the strong, manly words of the author of 
“Tom Brown at Rugby,’ who says that ‘In 
all the wide range of British maxims 
there is none, take it all in all, more 
theroughly abominable than this one of 
sowing wild oats. Look at it on what side 
you will, I defy you to make anything 
of it but a devil’s maxim all through. 
What a man, be he young or old or middle 
aged, sows, that and nothing else than © 
that, will he reap. The only way to do 
with wild oats is to put them carefully 
in the hottest part of the fire and get 
them burned to dust, every seed of them.” 


Sometimes a man reaps the harvest of 
his sin in his family. By indulgence in 
low vices men contract diseases which they 
transmit to their off-spring. Some children 
are not born, but “damned into life.” 
They are cursed from the womb with poi- 
sonous blood inherited from their lustful 
progenitors. ‘They enslave their children’s 
children, who make compromise with sin.” 
This principle, imbedded deep in nature, 
ought to make young men thoughtful, and 
hold them back from vice, lest they blight 
and blast the lives of their yet unborn 
children. 


Sometimes the harvest is reaped in the 
family in other ways. Jacob deceived his 
father. He reaped the bitter fruit of that 
deception all his life. His uncle deceived 
him. His wife deceived him. His children 
deceived him as he before had deceived 
his father. 


David violated the sacred law of mar- 
riage by taking another man’s wife. In 
his own family he reaped the bitter har- 
vest of violated marriage Vows. “The 
word of the Lord came to him saying, I 
will raise up evil against thee out of thine 
own house.’ His beautiful daughter 
Tamar was disgraced and ruined by her 
half-brother Ammon, heir to the throne. 
Ammon for his fiendish deed was struck to 
the death by his brother Absalom. Later 
on Absalom fell into a grave of dishonour. 


Add to this the downward career of Solo- 
mon, and what a startling illustration of 
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the text we have. The father sowed the 
wind. The son reaped the whirlwind. 
God did not suspend the law even for 
David, but let it go crashing on wrecking 
and almost destroying his entire family. 


People are fond of discussing future 
punishment. I wish they would think 
oftener of punishment right here and now 
in this world. “Every guilty deed holds 
within itself the seed of retribution.” 
Men this side of the grave as truly as on 
the other side, reap what they sow. 


Some men criticise and some apologize 
for the imprecatory psalms. I do neither. 
As I read them they are simply a different 
way of expressing the idea of the text. 

For example (Psalm 109: 17) “As he 
loved cursing, so let it come upon him, 
as he delighted not in blessing, so let it 
be far’ from him,’ *? That vis: the= truth “of 
the text stated in different words. That 
“The wicked is snared in the work of his 
own hands,” is a truth written in letters 
of fire across the pages of history as 
emphatically as in the Word of God. 


Consider for a moment the application 
of this principle to our life beyond the 
grave. Think on the hereafter of sin. 
The teaching of the Bible concerning man’s 
future is that what we weave in time we 
will wear in eternity. It is not according 
to reason or revelation that he who lives 
a life of vice here will reap the rewards 
of virtue yonder. 


God does not arbitrarily determine man’s 
destiny. Men make their own heaven or 
hell. They fit themselves for one or the 
other place. As it is the nature of strych- 
nine to produce physical suffering and 
death, so it is the nature of sin to produce 
moral suffering and death. “As righteous- 
ness tendeth to life, so he that pursueth 
evil pursueth it to his own death.” Sin 
ripens into pain as seed grows into weed. 


We need to see more clearly than we do, 
the essential, eternal connection between 
character and destiny. Sin and suffering 
are yoked as eternally as cause and con- 
sequence. You elect the punishment when 
you choose the sin. The punishment is in 
the sin as the viper is in the egy. 


“The Fates are just; they give us but our 
own, 

Nemesis 
sown.” 


What the sower scatters abroad to-day 
the reaper will gather and garner to- 
morrow. What the sower sows in time, 
the reaper will harvest in eternity. 


And the reaper and the sower are the 
same person. You and I are pouring into 
the granary of the future that which will 
feed our misery or augment our joy, ‘80 
long as we have an existence. We are, 
day by day, silently building the house 
we are to live in, whether it be a palace 
of light or a dungeon of gloom. We are 


ripens what our hands have 
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each one making our future, determining 
our destiny. Our future grows out of our 
present. Our present actions and conduct 
are the seed. The natural consequence of 


our actions is the harvest. 


“We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


The tissue of the life to be, 
We weave with colours all our own; 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown.” 


What is hell? Hell is consequences. 
Judas went to his own place. Every man 
at death will go to his own place. Sin 
leads to hell as certain as cause leads to 
consequence, as sure as root leads to fruit. 
There can be no heaven without holiness. 
There cannot be anything but hell for un- 
holiness. Lust and hate and greed make 
hell here on earth and will make hell any- 
where and everywhere. 


Did you ever try to comprehend the 
awful significance of that passage in the 
last chapter of the last book of the Bible? 
“He that is unrighteous let him do un- 
righteousness still; and he that is filthy 
let him be made filthy still.” What you 
are in desire and disposition now, you will 
be when you wake up on the other side 
of what we call death. Men grew in in- 
iquity and become confirmed in sin. 

I set no time limit to the long-suffering 
patience and forgiving love of God. What 
I fear is that the sinning man will lose 
desire for holiness, and go from bad to 
worse. 

A man may lose the desire to turn to 
holiness, and he may lose the will to turn 
to holiness. The choice to live apart from 
God and holiness now, may mean eternal 
separation from God and holiness. Re- 
fusal to live righteously now may ripen 
into eternal opposition to righteousness. 
Hear the sweet souled Whittier,— 


“What if thine eye refuse to see, 

Thine ear of heaven’s free welcome fail, 
And thou a willing captive be, 
Thyself thy own dark jail? — 


“O doom beyond the saddest guess, 
As the long years ef God unroll, 
To make thy dreary selfishness 
The prison of a soul.” 


May God in His mercy write these 
solemn truths upon-our hearts and con- 
sciences, and may each one of us from 
this hour forth, sow to the Spirit that we 
may of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 


Remember that you are immortal. Live 
as men whose every act is ineffaceably re- 
corded whose every change may be recorded 
forever. 


Our Church Register 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
ReEcorD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
anductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the ReEcorp 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 
Kingston, ist Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
Halifax, ist Tuesday October, 1914. 


1. Sydney, at Synod, 7 Oct. 

2. Inverness, Port Hastings, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 3 Nov., 12.45. 
4, Wallace, at Synod. 

bee Lruro. 

6. Halifax, Halifax, 15 Dec., 10°a.m. 

7. Lunenburg. 

Sot. Jon s2st. John, Sabec.10: am: 

9. Miramichi, Newcastle, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 
10. P.H.I., Charlottetown, 3 Nov., 2 p.m. 


Syned of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Sherbrooke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 10 Nov. 

18. Glengarry, Alexandria, 1 Dec. 10,15 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark. 

16. Brockville, Winchester, Ist Dec., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2ud Tuesday Oetcber, 1914. 


17. Kingston. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 8 Dec., 9.30. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 Jan., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Nov., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 8 Dec., 10° a:m. 

24. North Bay, Powassan, March. 

25. Temiskaming, New Liskeard, March. 
26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Copper Cliff, 2 Mar., 8 p.m. 
28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 8 Dec., 9.30. 

30. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Nov., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1915. 


31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 5 Oct., 9.380 a.m. 
32. Paris, Brantford, 8 Dec., 10.30. a.m. 


33. London. 

34. Chatham, 

oo. Sarnia, Sarnia, 28 Sep., 11 a.m. 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
of. Huron: 

38. Maitland. 

39. Bruce, Paisley, 2 Oct., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


40. Superior. 

41. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Morriston, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 
43. Glenboro, Rathwell, lst Tues., Feb. 

44, Portage la Pra., Portage, 17 Nov., 4 pm. 
45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 2 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 22 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


Mocse Jaw, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1914. 
48. Yorkton. 

49, Abernethy, Roecanville, Feb 

50. Qu’Appelle, Broadview, 9 Feb. 

b1.. Arcola, Arcola. 

52. Alameda, Hstevan, Feb., Call of Mod. 
538. Weyburn, Weyburn, 11 Feb., 7 p.m. 
54, Regina, Regina, 7 Dec., 7 p.m. 

55. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 1 Dec., 11 a.m. 
56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 1 Feb., 7 p.m. 
57. Prince Albert. 

58. Battleford. 

59. Kindersley. 

60. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Red Deer, Last Tues. April, 1915. 


61. Vermillion. 

62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
63. Lacombe, Camrose, Feb. 

64. Red Deer, Olds, March. 

65. Castor. 

66. Calgary. 

67. Medicine Hat, Medicine Hat, Dec., 

68. High River. 

69. Macleod. 


Synod cf British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tues. April, 1915. 


70. Kootenay. 

71. Kamloops. 

72. Cariboo, Fort George, Call of Mod. 

73. Westmnstr., Abbotsford, Nov., 10 11. a.m. 
74. Victoria. 
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CALLS. INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calls from. 

Teenie, eAlia. to. oMr, @.J5 BAS 
Ponoka, Alta. Accepted. 

St. Jas. Ch., Milltown, N.B., to Mr. A. J. 
W. Back, of Georgetown, P.E.I. 

Lyleton and South Antler, Man., to Mr. 
Geo. A. Dyker. 

Little: Britain, -Man., to Mr. vl, -E.aBerny, 
of Miami, Man. 

Weston, Ont., to Mr. 
of Beaverton, Ont. 

St. Atid.. Che = Markbai. -Ont... tO. nram ci. 
S. Graham, of Madoc. 

Esterhazy and Hazelcliffe, Sask., to Mr. 
Chas. S. Miller. 

Claude and Mayfield, Ont., to Mr. P. W. 
Spence, Ph. D. 


Wheeler, of 


T. A. Symington, 


Teeds, ete, -@ue., 10° Mia. Cota AUDID, 

of Dunbar, Ont. 
Inductiens Into. 

Daysland,; Alta, Mr. I. K. McKean. 

Avonmore, Ont., Aug. 5, Mr. J. J. Man- 
thorne. 

Banks and Gibraltar, Ont., Aug. a Ee 
W. EB. Aitken. 

Bass: River, Portaupigque, N.S., Sep. 1., 


Mr. J; C..Davies. 

Central Ch., Galt, Ont., Sep..10, Mr. M. B. 
Davidson. 

Prince William, N.B., Sep. 18, Mr. Robt. 
Dewar. 

Kemble, etc., 
Young. 

N. Broadview Cnh., 
W. M. Kannawin. 

Shubenacadie, N.5., 
Upham. 

Lawrencetown & Cow Bay, N.8., Sep. 22, 
Mr. Jas. Heron. 


Onta Sep, i4-°Mir so. 2M: 
Toronto, Sep. 25, Mr. 


Ott-n2 mei bye es 


Resignations of. 


Knox .Ch., Lethbridge, Alta, Mr. A. G. 
Cameron. 


Steisnd. “Ch: 2Whithy: SOntiz.a Mie von 
Abraham, D.D. 

SE SAnda Ch. “fréenion;, -Onta Nika ry ca 
Wilkins. 

Chipman, N.B., Mr. J.T. MacNeill. 

Vakefield, Que., Mr. R. A. Gamble. 

Thornhill, Man:, Mr. G. M. Phillips. 


Balgonie, Sask., Mr. J. A. Smith. 

Langley, B.C, Mr. C. McDiarmid. 

Wast River, N.S., Mr) #. A»Kirker. 

Middie Stewiacke and Brookfield, N.S., 
Mr. D. McD. Clarke. 


Death in the Ministry. 


Rey, A. E. 
Ont., -and previousiy of 
died suddenly on the 16th 
Toronto, of heart failure. 


Mitchener, of Bridgeburg, 
Callander, Ont., 
Sept. ult., in 
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AT THE FAMILY ALTAR. 
ALEXANDER LOUIS HRASHR. 


Before Thee, Lord of all, we bow, 
Who givest us another day; 

And round this hallowed altar now 
Our heart-felt thanks we pay. 


Ah! some did vigil tapers burn, 

Who but for Thee were sore distressed; 
But as to life we safe return, 

Gladness is still our guest. 


We biess Thee for the tasks that wait 
' Kor us at home, abroad, at school, 
These help us do, eager, elate, 

And mind the golden rule. 


Guard, and keep pure from every stain 
Both those who toil and those who play, 
Till eve unites us all again, 
And here we kneel to pray. 


JUNIOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SOCIETIES. 


In this issue of the Children’s Record is 
begun a series of short articlesz. on the To- 
pics chosen for Junior Societies. 

The number of Societies formed among 
children from ten to sixteen years of age is 
increasing. Pastors, Sunday School Super- 
intendenits and Presidents of Young People’s 
Societies, see that there is a place for sueh 
a Society, where children can come toge- 
ther for study, fellowship, and training for 
and in Christian Service. 

The topics have becn selected with eare. 
They are not beyond the average child’s — 
ability and experience. Under wise leader- 
ship the children will be taught in Christ- 
ian truth and guided along ways of service. 
The work of our Canadian Church will be 
brought before them, and they will be help- 
ed to be good Canadians and efiicient 
Christian workers. 

The articles will be furnished by exper- 
ienced workers for and with children, and 
we trust they will be found helpful, not 
only to the children but to their parents 
and leaders in Christian Service. 

Junior Topic cards including subjects 
from November ist, 1914 to December 31st, 
1915, can be obtained from Presbyterian 
Publications office, Church and Gerrard Sts. 
Toronto, at 12 cts. per hundred. 


Che MShurch Funds, West. 


Shelburne. 
Bobcaygeon 
Salem. .. 

Miss L. St. Geo.. 
Stratford, St. And. 


Vittoria. 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. Ross: $225 as 
S. Mountain. 
During Niarch1 to /Parry Sound . 
August August 31 |Blenheim. . . 
Home Missions..........:. $4,482.35 $40,295.65|2nslish Sett’m’t . 

‘ AS : ed 4p|@Mosa, Burns’ yps. 
Foreign Miissions.......... 1,232.65  17,184.16)\sooretown ss... 
Widows & Orphans...... 32.00 267.00/Mocre Line .. . 
Aged Ministers............ 88.00 482.70|To., Old St. And. 

257 Brucefield. : 
Assembly wccccsesnsesesecees 71.38 426.43\anames Road. . 
Pte.-aux-Trembies....... 126.00 1,233.80) mst. Geo. Sutherlnd 
Social Serv. & Evan...... 815.00 3,978.19|W. Puslinch. . . 
BUSEY PL Siisieenceee. 12.00 358.83) Dracon. 
Norwich. eRe ete 
Deaccness Home.......... 6.00 46.00 Port Arthur, St. Pa 
Montreal College......... 9.00 115.00) Bookton. eet”, 
Queen’s College........... §.090 80.00 Sete aa 
Knox College..scscsecseenes 12.00 229.00\sGchrane yos. 
Manitoba College........ 1.00 462.09) Luther, yps 
Saskatchewan Colliege.. 7.00 233.00) Underwood . 
Robertson College........ 6.00 20:00) ene 
Westminster Flalhisscciss 7.00 39.00 Bathurst, 3. ; Sherb. 
; LOD A View Pree c) ts 
RECEIVED DURING AUGUST. Whitechurch . 
: Merrickville. 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, (Shallow Lake yps. 
: P « Hlora, friend a 
by=Rev. John Somerviile, D.D., atime? 
and divided among the Funds cere 7 
= Campbellford. 
as directed by the Donors. ca dsr Kx. 
Uptergrove. 
Ontario. _—*uelph, St. Ana... roo. ofgonsccon 
aie Barton ss. : e 
<i “ ee ! Annan. 43.00 Seo < 
Crumlin. . $18.00 Cedar Valley ss BON ee antec 
Vershoyle ae 45.00 Dunnville 100.00| ons 
St. Cath., Knox. 300. 00! |W hite Lake. ‘ 64.00 i kewcnn 
Acton. . ¥ 150.00 Moose Creek ss. 55.00 ree ang y arROUrt 
Wlora, Chal. 28.00 Drummond Hill. 111.00) wou ; 
2 00) : ould-be-helpers. 
Day wood . Belwood . 35.00} 4 Ste. Marie, St. A 
Callander ss. £5 ‘Snow Road. . . 14.20 a Pociaae ’ speek 
Rockland. 35.00 Chatham, St. Paul 50.00l\gmith’s Hill. . 
Castleford. 50.00) Ballinafad. 8.00 pasion eyes Pre 
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TWO DONT’S. 


Don’t be persuaded into subscribing for 
war books at the present time, 


agents. 


Don’t be imposed upon by Syrian or Ar- 
menian collectors. 


have been in Canada the past few years, 


Of the hundreds 


sold by 


20.00|Mont., Calvin. 


nearly all have been 


rule. 


ily bestowed, 


who 
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imposters. We have 


not heard of any exceptions to this general 
There will be much need in Canada 
this winter, where help can be most worth- 
and where all that can be 
given will be needed. Turn all the chan- 
nels of benevolence in this direction. 


Che Church Funds, East, 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 


RECEIVED DURING AUGUST 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
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SYMPATHY. 


Ask Him to inerease your powers of sym- 
pathy; to give you more quickness and 
depth of sympathy, in little things as well 
as great. Opportunities of doing a kindness 
are often lost from mere want of thought. 

Half a dozen lines of kindness may bring 
sunshine into the whole day of some sick 
‘person. Think of the pleasure you might 
give to some one who is much shut up, and 
who has fewer pleasures than you have, by 
sharing with her some little comfort or en- 
joyment that you have learned to look upon 
as a necessity of life—the pleasant drive, 
the new book, flowers from the country, 


ete, 


Try ito put yourself in. another s” place. 
Ask, “What should I like myself, if I were 
hard worked, or sick, or lonely?” Cultivate 
the habit of sympathy.—Ex. 
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DONT SUBSCRIBE FOR WAR BCCKS. 


Do not be persuaded into subscribing for 
war-books by travelling agents, at the pres- 
ent time. You will get all facts more fully 
and accurately in our daily papers. It is 
a neediessly expensive way of getting books 
at any time, and some of these books have 
German coloring that is neither correct 
nor healthful nor pleasant. In some cases 
there are two objects in view, one is to use 
the present interest of Canada to make 
gain. The other is to create a feeling in 
favor of Germany, by incorrect statement 

No doubt some of our own people, inno- 
cently enough, will be engaged to sell 
them. If asked at the present time to sub- 
scribe for books in the war. DON’T—and 


you will be the gainers. 


Che Ureshoterian Record, 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by FE. Scott, M.A., D.D 


Price, in Advance. 
; One copy, yearly, 39 cents. 
{wo in one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.90. 
In parcels of six or more, 30 cents each. 
Postage abroad I5cts. yearly. 


Payments should be made by meney order, 
Do not mail money wnregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par 
De not send stamps. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
The RECORDS for a congregation are not sent to 
diferent addresses at the same Post Cfiice. 

All the RECORDS for a congregation 
should go to one address. 


Asthe RECORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
{ts distribution is church work in the congregation. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Payments should be made by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable “at par. 

Do not send stamps. 


in sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sert, 


lf parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
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The Regular issue is now 


68,000 SGopies Monthly 


Sempies sent free to any who will distribute them 
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The Presbyterian Record, 
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When Buying WHITE COTTONS 
Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 
The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :-— 
Special Selection of Raw Material; 
Careful Preparation in Works; 


Gonstructicn of Cloths to give hest 
Wearing Qualities ; 
WAB eee Vigilance from start to finish ; 


THe TRADE MARK oF Purity | Gloths being Bleached and Finished by 
high-class chemists. 


FOR 


Lawns, Nainsooks, When all this is done :— 


Cambrics, Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up 
Goods so as fo make them attractive, 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


Few people really appreciate how important an article 
of food bread is. No meal in any day of the 365 days 
of the year is complete without it. Such an important 
food item should be given every consideration by the 
careful housewife so that it will be made properly and 
from the ingredients that will ensure its nutrition and 
wholesomeness. Bread made with Royal Yeast will keep 
fresh and moist longer than that made with any other. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
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If I take care of my character, my reputa- 
tion will take care of itself. 


To speak wisely may not always be easy, 
but not to speak ill requires only silence. 


The one great condition of success in per- 
sonal work for Christ is a surrendered life. 


Spare minutes are the most fruitful for 
good or evil, for they are as gaps through 
which temptation finds easiest access to the 
garden. 


To put an end to a quarrel by saying 
angry words in an angry voice, is as foolish 
as to try to put out a fire by pouring oil 
upon it. 


Happiness ig nothing but that inward, 
sweet delight that will arise from the har- 
monious agreement between our will and 
God’s will. 


He who has learned to see what is love- 
ly in field and forest and landscape has 
found an exhaustive resource of gladness. 
—Rev. J. Miller. 


Christians must not, by their uncomfort- 
able looks, give worldlings cause to think 
that they have been losers since they have 
become Christians. 


Sincerity is speaking as we think, be- 
lieving as we pretend, acting as we pro- 
fess, performing as we promise, and being 
as we appear to be. 


Yea though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, yet will I fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me, Thy rod and!’ Thy 
staff they comfort me. 


It is not so much what you say that 
changes the atmosphere of your house, as it 
is the spirit of your life, the temper you ex- 
hibit, the ends you live for. 


The blessed thing about service, this com- 
mon task of us all, is that it can be trans- 
lated into character. Service is the stuff out 
of which character is made. 


“To be humble is one thing; to be hum- 
bled is quite another. To be humble is a 
grace on the inside; to be humbled is a 
mortification on the outside.’ 


For the first time in fifty years a war 
vessel, the super-dreadnaught “Oklahoma,” 
was dedicated by prayer at its launching 
and “christened” with water. 


Wherever we go we should take our 
religion with us, in act, in sympathy, in 
kindly deeds. He that leaves his religion 
at home has no true religion. 
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Gifts of money, articles of dress, flowers, 
food, souvenirs and the like, will wear out; 
but a lovely thought cast into the heart of a 
friend will abide, enriching the heart. 


Die when I may, I want it said of me, by 
those who knew me best, that I always 
plucked a thistle and planted a flower where 
I thought a flower would grow.—Lincoln. 


To weaken the Sabbath is to weaken 
Christianity; to disannul the Sabbath 1s to 
disannul Christianity; and to overthrow 
the Sabbath is to overthrow Christianity. 


He that does good to another does good 
also to himself, not only in the consequence, 
but in the very act of doing it, for the con- 
sciousness of well-doing is an ample reward. 


Even in ordinary life the unselfish people 
are the happiest—those who work to make 
others happy and who forget themselves. 
The dissatisfied people are those’ who are 
seeking happiness for themselves. 


The trouble with a good many people is 
that instead of being Christian missionaries 
they are Christian omissionaries, exhibiting 
a great capacity for doing nothing, or for 
doing only easy things.—Observer. 


He who betrays another’s secret  be- 
cause he has quarrelled with him, was 
never worthy of the sacred name of friend. 
A breach of kindness on one side will not 
justify a breach of trust on the other.— 
Emerson. 


A man can sit at a chessboard for three 
hours without moving a muscle, or on the 
bank of a creek half a day waiting for a 
bite, can’t he sit still thirty minutes in 
church without feeling that the sermon is 
too long *for endurance. 


No minister deserves success unless he is 
willing to be a pastor. A minister has to 
identify himself with his people, to make 
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himself, as it were, one with them, if he © 


would effectively preach to them and pray 
for them.—Dr. A. S. Peake. 


Let us cultivate and reverently cherish 
the honest indignations of our nature, for 
they are the life and fire that is in us. God 
has given them, and the man is most happy 
who has them the warmest, the truest, the 
least wrenched by prejudice, the least dulled 
by sense and sin.—Phillips Brooks. 


A very wealthy man lay on his death-bed 
when a great mark of distinction and hon- 
our was brought to him. 
glance on the treasure he would once have 
clutched with an eager grasp, he said with 
a sigh. “Alas! this is a very fine thing in 


this country; but I am going to a country 
where it will be of no use to me.” 


Turning a cold . 
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Its the common virtues that make wncom- 
mon saints. 


Scorn to trample upon a worm or to sneak 
to an emperor.—Saadi. 


Love never knows or thinks how much it 
gives, nor what it costs. 


People who have nothing to do are quickly 
tired of their own company. 


Great labours are accomplished not by 
strength, but by perseverance. 


The clay when soft is moulded by its sur- 
roundings. So are we in youth. 


Give yourself to God when He wants you, 
and God will give Himself to you when you 
want Him, 


The best use we can make of our life is 
to live so that we shall be a benediction to 
everyone we meet. 


Greatness that is on the outside will pass 
with outside things. True greatness, which 
all may have, is a possession for ever. 


True greatness is not in what we have 
but in what we are, and that greatness, with 
God’s help, is in our own hands, under our 
own control. 


The whole Church is responsible to the 
whole world for giving them the Gospel, and 
the Budget plan is the only practical way of 
getting that responsibility distributed. 


Iam an immortal. When earth’s Empires 
have passed away, I will be a living, think- 
ing, feeling, remembering being. What will 
my thoughts and feelings and memories be? 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs_ Dickson. 
Dniversity Matriculation, ‘Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, President ; 
Miss J. EK. MAGpdONALD, [3.A4., Principal. 


HOME DEFENCE. 


Al prominent Journal says:— 


“The special situation which now con- 
fronts hundreds of brave sons and 
husbands (proceeding to war and conscious 
of insufficient Life Insurance) differs 
in degree rather than in kind from the 
uncertainty of life that faces the in- 
dividual atany time. Andit isto “hedge” 
against the financial loss which always 
thus threatens home and dependents that 
the thoughtful breadwinner carries the 
largest amount of life insurance possible 
for him.” 


The homes and dependents of over 50,000 
Policyholders are protected by The Great-West 
Life—protected under Policies containing every 
privilege of modern Life Insurance. 


Permit the Company to provide personal rates 
—age nearest birthday. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 
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Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
— BicShane Bell Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,J. B.A 
i Ne a 


os MENEELY & 00. 


——/#» Watervi.et (West Troy), N. y. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 

other Bells. Unequaled musical quality. 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 

88 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 


DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS : 


Kingston, Ont. 


Keep your smile pinned on! 
It may give another cheer; 
It may soothe another’s fear; 
It may help another fight; 
If your smile’s on tight. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost f $140,000 


The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 

andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

All Departments fully equipped. For full information 
write for Calender. 


Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


SAINT ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE - Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 


Winter Term commences Nov. 16th, 1914. 


Rev.D.Bruce MacDonald,M.A..LL.D.,Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


CONTRIBUTION ENVELOPES FOR 1915 


SHOULD BE ORDERED NOW. 
Write for NEW PRICE LIST. 


Our 1915 Fllustrated Catalogue is ready for 
rbd gl Almost twice larger than ever 
efore. 


Dror A Carp For A COPY. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


ENJOYS A WIDE-SPREAD PATRONAGE! 


ELLIOTT 
Glin Mem 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 
Is well known as one of the best Commercial 
Schools in Canada. Open all year. Enter any 
time. Write for Magnificent Catalogue. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


ASK YOUR, 


pRucast For McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 


reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soaps thus made. 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 355 Coristine Building, Nontresl 


It is truly 


Professor E. Ray Lankester states that, 
roughly speaking, 8,000 stars are visible to 
the naked eye, the heavens over. By the 
best telescopes, these are multiplied to 100,- 
000,000. By processes of photography, with 
exposures of hours, and the use of the dry 
plate, 1,000,000,000,000 can certainly be re- 
corded. 

It is altogether likely that the heavenly 
bodies thus made known are but the be- 
ginning of the totality of the universe; that, 
in fact, they are as a handful of pebbles 
picked up on the seashore, while the entire 
beach and the vast ocean bottom are strewn 
with them. 

What must God be, in wisdom and power, 
if such be the work of his hands? “O 
Lord, my God, thou art very great.”’—Ex. 
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THE WORK OF OUR CHURCH. 
Statement of the Board of Finance. 


Between now and the end of the year it 


is imperative that earnest and generous. 


efforts on behalf of the Eudget should be 
made throughout the whole Church, if our 
work is to go on with unabated vigor. 

The distress of war, business depression, 
and the irresistible appeals of Patriotic and 
Relief Funds should not turn aside our 
people from the Church’s task or induce any 
slackening of missionary interest. For, 
more than ever before, at this critical time 
do our Mission Fields at home and abroad 
need the quickening and consolation of the 
Gospel Ministry. 

The Moderator of the General Assembly 
and the Chairman of the Board in their re- 
cent visits to twenty-four Presbyteries in the 
Central Synods, were deeply impressed by 
the spirit of seriousness, enthusiasm and 
sacrifice stirring both ministers and people, 
and shewn particularly in the acceptance of 
an increased Budget for 1915. 

Such a spirit will permit no backward 
movement. Bountiful harvests have been 
gathered. The cash receipts at the Treas- 
urer’s office for the nine months ending 
September 80th shew a fair advance over the 
corresponding period in 1918. 

But it must not be forgotten that the 
greater part of the Budget contributions are 
forwarded to the Treasurer during the last 
three months of the Church year. The time 
is short, but long enough for steady, united, 
unselfish action. The heart of the Church is 
loyal and will respond to the Master’s call. 


On behalf of the Board of Finance. 


ANDREW 8S. GRANT, Chairman. 
ROBERT LAIRD, Secretary. 
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“THOU — “ME.” 
When Paul met his future Leader on the 
way to Damascus, his first question, after 
introduction, was “What wilt Thou have me 


ro a0.” 


“Thou’—‘“Me’! It was simple, direct, face 


to face, heart to heart, no other in sight. 
There was no other question but “Thy will,” 
and no other thought but doing that will. 

Hitherto Paul had been very busy with 
the duties of other people, but now there 
was no one in sight but himself and his 
personal responsibility to Christ. 

This attitude is an example for all time 
and at all times, but it is specially fitting 
at present. Our Church work is going on 
at home and abroad. It cannot be closed up 
while the war lasts, like a factory or shop. 
There is all the more to do on account of 
the war when, amid the destruction and 
ruin and death and bereavement and _ loss, 
hearts turn, with longing for comfort and 
belp, to the things that cannot be shaken, 
that abide in peace forever. The world’s 
heart is specially open to the Gospel—the 
Good News—when so much of news is bad, 
and Christ’s. work calls especially to His 
people to respond in His name. 

But along with this greater need there 
are some who cannot do for the maintenance 
and spread of that Gospel what they have 
done in the past. This places all the more 
responsibility upon others who may be more 
favourably situated, who may not be able 
to do more than they could do in the past, 
but who can do more than they have been 
doing in the past. Even where income may 
be lessened there may be the duty of doing 
more than has been done in the past. The 
duty, urgent then, is more so now. 

The special point, however, to be noted and 
the special lesson to be learned and prac- 
tised at this juncture is that every Christan 
should get face to face with Christ alone, as 
did Paul on that eventful day, away from 
what others are doing, away from what one- 
self has been previously doing, with the 
heart shaped into this one question—‘What 
wilt Thou have me to do’? 

The man or women who does this, with 
sincere, honest desire to know Christ’s will, 
then honestly tries to do that will, cannot 
go astray in doing, whether more or less. 
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Any one who thus goes to meet wth Christ, 
must go to Him in the light of the Cross, 
and get something of a vision of what He 
did for us. 

When humanity in its sin and helplessness 
looked upward, and Divine pity said—“What 
wilt thou have ME to do”’?—and in response 
to the—‘Save, or we perish’—gave Himself 
to save, He set the standard, the measure of 
what He would have us do. 

All we are and have, all our safety and 
peace and joy tor time, and all our hopes 
for eternity are His purchase for us by His 
cross. “All to Him I owe.” He loved me 
and gave Himself for me.” Alone with Him, 
in sight of the Cross and in the Hehe it; 
let the prayer of each be, in this time of 
crisis for Church as for Empire. “Lord 
what wilt THOU have ME to DO”? 


AN EMPIRE DISCOVERED. 


The world has known great discoveries—in 
Astronomy—in Geography—in Science. New 
worlds in the starry heavens, new lands in 
our own world, and new elements and 
powers in these lands, in earth and air, have 
been discovered where before unknown and 
sometimes unthought. 

But great among the great discoveries, 
ancient or modern, is the discovery of the 
British Hmpire. Its existence hag long been 
maintained, more or less strenuously, and 
with more or less of conviction, denied. But 
never before was that existence fully known, 
even by those who declared it most con- 
fidently, while those who doubted that ex- 
istence are now “like men that dream.” 

Canada and Newfoundland, Australia and 
New Zealand, South Africa and India, are, 
equally with the motherland, the British 
Empire, one-fourth of the earth with one- 
fourth of earth’s peoples, at one in deter- 
mination and effort to maintain their free- 
dom as an Empire and the freedom of the 
world, even of its smallest peoples, to live 
their life and do their work without fear of 
sea pirate, or land robber, small or great. 

Such an Hmpire, so united, dropping all 
else for the one purpose of self-defence, not 
even the most far-seeing had ever dreamed, 
and, least of all, the great Military despot- 
ism that has sought to crush her and is 
now finding out, let us hope and Pray 
its mistake, 

The Cause of this Unity. 
asks the cause of 


One naturally this 
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unity, in an Empire so widely scattered and 
so diverse. In some cases it is, no doubt, be- 
cause they are of British stock, and the home 
land is home and motherland. But this 


does not account for South Africa and 
India. 


Where then is the secret of this unity? 
One great cause of it, a secret, but laid be- 
fore the world that he who runs may read, 
is the liberty that each unit of the Empire 
enjoys. It is not a colony or dependency of 
a central Empire, but a part of a world wide 
coniederacy of free, self-governing nations, 
that are as completely free as if they stood 
alone, and yet have the advantage of the 
safety and security and protection of the 
whole, the whole rallying, when necessary, to 
defence of any one member of the family of 
nations. If India is in any respect an ex- 
ception to this general rule, it is only be- 
cause the time for it has not yet come. India 
knows Well that all is done with a single eye 
to India’s good, knows as well as Britain 
does that self-government is given as fast 
and as far as is for India’s own safety. 

The Empire, like the Church of Christ, 
is one body, but many members, each having 
need of all and ail of each. When one mem- 
ber suffers all the members suffer with it, 
not merely in sympathy but in reality. 

Some one has said that the two greatest 
things in the world are the British Hmpire 
and the Church of Jesus Christ. 

In world empires there are two types of 
government, illustrated by Britain and Ger- 
many. 

The German method seeks to expand it- 
self, to bring more cf the word under Ger- 
many and German rule. All must obey the 
central will; all conquered peoples are sub- 
ject peoples, bondmen and not freemen. 

The British Empire is not seeking more 
territory, but when, in the fortune of a war 
that is thrust upon her, as in South Africa, 
she conquers and acquires new territory, 
then, if capable of self-government, she 
welcomes them as a self-governing part of 
the Empire and leaves to them the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. They “are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens.” They are free to manage their 
own affairs, and love, as well as self-interest, 
binds them to the Empire of which they are 
now a part. 

These two great principles or metnods of 
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government obtain in the Church, and find 
their illustration in Protestant freedom and 
democracy on the one hand and in R. C. 
centralized authority on the other. 

The latter has outward uniformity, and 
such unity as central authority can impose, 
in addition to whatever measure of heart 
unity may exist. The former has complete 
freedom, each denomination, wholly self- 
governing in the management of its own 
affairs, yet giving supreme allegiance to 
the One King and Head, and bound to- 
gether in unity as one great Church of 
Jesus Christ, by love to Him. 

The strength of the British Empire to-day 
lies in the fact of freedom of each individual 
part of the Empire. The strength of the 
Protestant, Evangelical Church of Christ in 
the world lies in the freedom of self-govern- 
ment by each component part of that Church, 
as they march forward to conquer the world 
for Him. 

The British Empire has unity because it 
has freedom, and any attempt to restrain in 
any way that freedom, and to bring the vari- 
ous and varied parts of the British Kmpire 
under one central (management of their 
affairs, that would in the least restrict their 
freedom, would but weaken the unity that 
binds all in allegiance to Empire and King. 
Without entering upon the merits of Home- 
rule, the unity and loyalty to Empire of 
Ireland to-day, as well as of South Africa, 
well illustrates the above statement. 

In like manner all attempts to centralize 
authority in the administration of affairs 
in the Church of Christ, will hinder, rather 
than help the unity that binds together as 
one, in their loyalty to Him, the different 
sections and denominations of His world- 
wide Kingdom upon the earth. 

If the two greatest visible things in the 


world to-day are the British Empire 
in all its parts and works, and_ the 
visible Christian Church, in all _ its 


one great element in 
one, 


parts and works, 
the unity which binds together as 
poth the Empire in its place and work and 
the Church of Christ in its place and work, 
in loyalty and love, part to part and each 
part to the whole, is the freedom of diver- 
sity which exists in both, in a measure that 
it does not exist in any other of the greater 
organizations of, the world. In both of them 
the “Bond of Union” is invisible, but is a 
reality that nothing visible could give. 
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Let it be the constant prayer, that the British 
Empire may be ever more closely patterned, 
in all its parts, in its love and practice of 
truth and righteousness, after that Better 
Kingdom, and that thus it may not pass with 
the answer to the prayer—“Thy Kingdom 
Come,” but may ever be itself an increasing 
factor in answering that prayer. 


CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND. 


“At the recent meeting of the Church of 
Scotland Presbytery in Glasgow, a letter was 
read from the Committee authorized by the 
General Assembly to send delegates to Pres- 
byteries on the Union question, stating that 
the national crisis made it difficult to pro- 
ceed with the arrangements, and that the 
Committee had unanimously resolved to de- 
lay in the meantime their sending of repre- 
sentatives to the Presbyteries. 


“They felt it would be unwise to proceed 


with the discussion of Church Union while 


the minds of the people in general were 
taken up with the great affairs of the 
moment, and while church workers were 
under the additional burden of anxiety on 
account of soldiers and sailors engaged in 
the war.” 


Thus writes the Scottish correspondent of 
the Presbyterian, regarding the negotiations 
for Union between the Established Church of 
Scotland and the United Free Church of 
Scotland. 


Even though these negotiating Churches 
are both Presbyterian, the same in name 
and doctrine and polity, in traditions and 
history, and both alike members of the 
world-wide Presbyterian family, they have 
judged it wise to lay aside, during the pre- 
sent terrible war, all matters where opinion 
may differ, and give undivided attention and 
effort to the duties about which there is no 
question except how to get them done. 


Britain, in State and Church, has thus set 
a wise and worthy example to the whole Em- 
pire and has laid aside, for the time, all mat- 
ters, political and religious, on which her 
people may have difference of opinion, and 
has given herself to the utmost to the great 
struggle on which both the civil and religious 


liberty of the world so largely depends. 
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WHAT ONE INSANE GERMAN 
TEACHER HAS DONE. 


In last Record mention was made of ‘““‘What 
one German Idea has Done’’—the influence 
of the one Single, all pervading idea that 
has been taking ever deepening root in Ger- 
many for the past century, viz., the idea that 
power is the supreme good, that might makes 
right; and how the baleful fruitage of that 
idea has shown itself in every grade and 
phase of official German life,—in the dupli- 
city and treachery and disregard for treaties 
of the Hmperor and government,—in the 
falsehood of the official press, and in the 
cruelty and brutality of the soldiery, especi- 
ally towards the innocent and helpless. 

It is interesting at such a time to note 
how some of their teachers, of world-wide 
notoriety, have fostered and furthered this 
idea. One especially, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Nietzsche, whose name is a German house- 
hold word and his teachings an accepted 
authority, has been a large factor inthe 
shaping and growth of the idea that domi- 
nates Germany and inspires her to dominate 
the world. 


The following are a few quotations from 
his writings:— 

“What we need is conquerors.” 

“War and courage have done more great 
things than the love to the neighbour.” 

“The future morality will not be reached 
without what we would call high-handed 
crime.” 

“Passion for power is the earth-quake 
which breaketh and up-breaketh all that is 
rotten and hollow.” 

“Fvery natural gift must develop itself 
by contrast. The men who lead the way to 
the super-man are characterized by courage, 
fearlessness, love of war.” 

“Christianity is a religion of pity and 
practical sympathy with the weak and is 
more harmful than any vice.” 

“The first principle of our humanity is 
that the weak and the debauched shall 
perish and they ought to be helped to per- 
ish,” 

“Christianity with its slave morality is 
the greatest of ‘all conceivable corruptions 
—the one immortal blemish of mankind.” 

“The motive power of all organic life is the 
desire to expand, grow, appropriate, gain 
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power. Neither necessity nor desire but the 
love of power is the demon (good genius) 
of mankind.” 


“Pity is a waste of feeling, a moral para- 
site which is injurious to health.” 


“Christianity preserves that which is ripe 
for death, it fights in favour of the disin- 
herited and condemned in life.” 


“Christian morality is the morality of the 
slave who resents the oppression of the 
strong and the noble, and makes out that the 
masterful are wicked tyrants. It is no won- 
der that the lambs should bear a grudge 
against the birds of prey, but that is no 
reason for blaming the birds of prey for 
taking the lambs.” 


“Culture is possible only when there are 
two distinct castes of society, the leisure 
class and the class under compulsion to lab- 
our. lavery is the essence of culture.” 


It is very difficult to see how such teach- 
ings could be accepted by thinking men in 
the enlightenment and civilization—not to 
speak of the Christianty—of the twentieth 
century. Even a numberof their leading 
theologians, names hitnerto honored and re- 
vered and accepted as authority in matters 
Scriptural and religious, and figuring largely 
on the library shelves of many of our min- 
isters, have recently issued a circular letter 
to the world, especially to neutral nations 
such as the U. S. A., justifying Germany in 
her course and condemning in bitter terms 
the Allies, especially Britain. 


The above quotations from Nietzsche show 
that in the German idea of “culture,” i. e., 
of human cultivation, there is no place for 
the moral, the higher part of our being. 

Our beings are threefold; the physical, 
which we share with the brutes, the mental, 
which we share with the lowest of savages, 
and in some measure with the _ brutes, 
—though we call it instinct there—and the 
moral, which uplifts us akove the brute and 
which grades us far from the savage and 
links with the divine. 

The moral only finds its perfection in 
Christ, in love for men even for enemies. 
Its exercise is in doing good. It takes more 
joy in hospitals than howitzers, even where 
the latter may be necessary. Its delight is 
in saving life rather than destroying, in re- 
lieving rather than causing suffering. Its 
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attitude to all outside of itself is that of 
benevolence, of love and pity and compas- 
sion. Its whole outlook is to see how it 
may be of service to others rather than how 
others may be made to serve it. It is the 
spirit of Him who ‘‘came, not to be served 
but to serve, and to give His life a ransom 
for-many.” 

it will be seen from the above quotations 
that German “culture” has no place for this 
highest quality. It does not provide for the 
“culture’—the cultivation—of this part of 
our being, but instead denounces it. 


“One of the great German theologians, 
Harnack, condemns Britain for seeking to 
destroy German “culture.” One can see 
from the above what he means. German 
“culture” is the highest possible cultivation 
of physical power, and also of mental 
strength in order that the physical may work 
to best advantage, but there the “culture” 
ends. It has no place for that which alone 
can gladden and brighten the world, or 
make it a brighter and happier world. 

It is the “culture” of the jungle and of 
the savage, cultivating only that part of the 
being that gives it the mastery, and makes 
that mastery contribute only to its own 
gratification. No wonder that Nietzsche calls 
one of his writings “‘Antichrist.” 


The wonder that such teaching should so 
dominate a great Empire in this age of light 
and knowledge, an Empire that claims to 
lead the world in progress, is further in- 
creased when the life of that teacher is 
known. 

He was born in Leipzig in 1844, became a 
student, a professor, but at the early age 
of thirty-five he was retired on sick-leave. 
For the next nine years he lived at various 
health resorts, and then at the age of forty- 


four was pronounced hopelessly insane, and 


died twelve years later, in 1900, in his fifty- 
sixth year. 

It was during these nine years, when “re- 
tired” on “‘sick-leave,” and living at various 
“health” resorts, and at the end of which 
he was pronounced “hopelessly insane,” that 
he wrote the essays, treatises, books, that 
have so entered into the life of Germany 
for the past quarter of a century. 

The wonder is not that a man already in- 
sane, but not yet declared “hopelessly” so, 
should write as he did, but that the writing 
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should so influence a great Empire of in- 
telligent people. 

The beliefs and practices of Germany, so 
far as her official life is concerned, are thus 
in harmony. She believes in force. Power 
is the deity she worships. Her practice is 
in keeping. Neither the claims of honor in 
the keeping of agreements with other 
nations, nor the sentiment that would re- 
spect historic temples, nor the chivalry that 
would protect helpless women, nor the 
humanity that would avoid inflicting need- 
less suffering upon childhood or old age, 
seems to have any place in the make up of 
her devastating hordes. These qualities have 
not been cultivated, have no place in her 
scheme of “culture.” 

It is too soon yet to write with the con- 
fidence that all would like to feel, but from 
present prospects it is not unreasonable to 
think that the German Empire, and its head, 
have been infected not only by the teachings 
of Nietzsche but with the malady that lay 
behind those teachings. 

May Empire and its head soon be placed 
under the restraint that is the only resource 
in the case of the “hopelessly insane.” 


IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA. 
A Sabbath With the Super. 
By Mr. JoHN TURNER, MISSIONARY. 


The Rev. W. Shearer has just paid his 
first official visit, as superintendent of mis- 
sions in this district, to this our youngest 
mission field. 

Starting from Bull Head Butte, on Satur- 
day morning, we could see the snow clad 
Hills of Montana in: the South; and the 
cypress forest in the North. Scattered on 
this large territory of sixty townships, are 
embryo villages and hamlets, each with its 
own individuality and needs. 

The religions of these people are as nu- 
merous and complex as their nationalities, 
most conspicuous being that of Mormonism, 
with its strange mixture of religion, com- 
mercialism, cynicism and duplicity. 


Staying over night at “Many Berries,” we 
proceeded on Sunday morning to ‘‘Catchem.” 
At eleven o’clock a score of settlers had gath- 
ered, having come many miles to hear the 


Word of God. 
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With rare sympathy the welcome visitor 
adapted his discourse to the needs of the 
people. He had almost finished his sermon, 
when some twenty-five belated homestead- 
ers arrived. A hymn was sung, after which 
he gave another address, so that to early 
and late, the Bread of Life was broken. 


A long ride brought Mr. Shearer back to 
Many Berries, where a hearty welcome 
awaited him. German, Norwegian, French 
Canadian and American, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, sitting side by side, as we 
united in worship of our common Lord. 

To all the discourse on ‘“God’s Unspeak- 
able Gift” appealed with power. With 
strained attention the hardy pioneers listen- 
ed to the Old, Old Story. The Sacramental 
Service followed. The strife of nations was 
forgotten as Teuton and Anglo-Saxon, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, united in 
solemn commemoration of the Lord’s death. 


The horses were again harnessed and an- 
other fourteen miles brought us to the 
closing service of the day. “The day was 
far spent,’ and there being ‘‘no oil in the 
lamp,” the service started immediately on 
arrival. With impressive earnestness Mr. 
Shearer spoke of the ever new theme of 
God’s forgiving love. In the dim twilight 
the sacred elements were dispensed, and as 
the words “This do in remembrance of Me” 
fell from the preacher’s lips, strong men 
bowed in prayer. Long forgotten memories 
were revived, and new resolutions made. 
With a cordial handshake, and hearty good- 
bye, the Super took his departure from our 
youngest mission. 


The first communion on the Many Berries 
field! 

Who can describe our joy, when thirty- 
two bore witness to the saving power of 
Christ. May God strengthen and guide 
those who, for the first time took their 
stand to follow Christ. 

A conversation next morning on the edu- 
cation of the young, especially the children 
of foreign-born parents, and it was decided 
that the missionary should conduct night 
schools in various points of the district 
during the winter, and after a journey of one 
hundred and twenty miles in three days, 
our Super left for Innisfail. 
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A FRENCH COLPORTEUR’S LETTER. 


Victoriaville, 1st October, 1914. 
Dear Mr.:— 

This is as you say—a very interesting 
part of the country. The people are alto- 
gether French Canadians. It is particularly 
interesting to me because I was born in the 
diocese, and in my work I am meeting my 
old teachers and frequently coming in con- 
tact with old college companions, many of 
whom are priests of Rome. 

All this appears to me to be a divine favor. 
Indeed, when I was a boy who could have 
ever thought I should one day be thus in 
contradiction with my teachers and com- 
panions and even my own brothers! 

Yes, God has so willed to choose me to be 
the feeble instrument to make known His 
Word, which has been so disfigured and 
mutilated by Rome. And praised be His 
name, in spite of the difficult task, he has 
helped and sustained me so that His Word 
is at least a little known in this old diocese. 

Alas! there is still. great darkness, much 
indifference and hypocrisy. Before my face 
the people are agreeable enough but behind 
my back they denounce me just the same as 
all other heretics. Under the false pretext 
that if I was a true man of courage I would 
at least outwardly remain in the religion of 
my fathers, who, of course, were Roman 
Catholics. 

Thus you see it is always the same story. 
Rome labors incessantly; she never lays 
down her arms, and she always makes use 
of the same arms, kindness, persuasion, per- 
secution, force, etc. She must govern souls 
and to that end makes use of every means. 

But the Word of God alone—never changes: 
Heaven and earth may pass but it does not 
pass away. And in spite of all the efforts 
to the contrary rays of Divine Light are 
penetrating the thick clouds of errors and 
great numbers no longer believe in them. 

But Satan says to them: “Remain faithful 
at least to your race, to your religion and 
your traditions.” That is the great evil of 
the time. The people do not yet understand 
that Christianity knows no nationality. This 
is one of the most powerful arms used to 
keep the poor people and to prevent them 
from wishing to look anywhere else lest 
they should abandon their old religion. 

The attitude of the people towards me is 
much better than it was some time ago. 
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This is rather a courtesy on their part than 
an expression of interest in my work, for 
they would not like to be thought of as help- 
ing a colporteur of Bibles. They may not 
dislike him personally, but they know that 
the priests get knowledge of all these things, 
Generally I am well received and the 
people like to question me to find out why I 
left Romanism, for they find it hard to be- 
lieve that this can be done on principle. 
They seem to think it always comes from 
disputes with the priests. This at least is 
the way the ordinary people look at it and 
they are the great majority. 
SOULS setG 
J; Beas Az 


A LONG WEDDING TRIP. 


The following is from a letter received by 
Rev. John Chisholm, our immigration chap- 
lain at Montreal. 

It has a sweet human interest, as well as 
valuable information. Multiplied thousands 
of times it gives an idea of one way in 
which immigrants are welcomed and helped 
and made to feel at home, a sentiment that 
means much for the future of our land. 

It gives a glimpse of the distances on 
those western plains and the loneliness of 
some of these new homes. 

It gives an idea too of how welcome will 
be a missionary’s visit and the occasional 
Sabbath service to the lonely dwellers there, 
whether from Britain or Eastern Canada. 
These services, so greatly prized, will have 
corresponding influence in moulding the 
character of the new West. The letter is as 
follows,— 

Grande Prairie, Alberta. 
September 20th, 1914. 
Rev. JOHN CHISHOLM. 

Dear Sir:—I am writing to thank you for 
your kindness to my intended wife, Miss 
, on her arrival at Montreal from 
England. She was led to believe before she 
left England, that if she took a first-class 
ticket she would have better travelling facil- 
ities for baggage, etc. 

‘But on arrival at Montreal she found the 
opposite to be the case and was demanded 
$28.00 for excess of baggage. She tells me 
she came to you for advice, and says you 
greatly assisted her by getting her baggage 
for $8.00 instead of $28.00, for which I thank 
you very much. 
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Miss had a very pleasant trip to 
the West. I met her at Grouard, which is the 
most convenient point between Edmonton 
and Grande Prairie, and as far as the rail- 
way and steam boat come from Edmonton. 
The two hundred and forty miles of trail 
from Grouard to Grande Prairie we travel by 
team and wagon. 

My intentions were to get married at 
Grouard, but they had not a marriage license 
there, so we had to travel to Peace River 
Crossing, which is about ninety miles, by 
trail, and were married there, afterwards 
coming to Grande Prairie, another four days’ 
trip. 

The trail was very good, so I thought, but 
after the English roads my wife thought it 
was awfully rough. But she likes the coun- 
try up here very much and we are very 
happy and comfortable. From when she left 
Hngland, until she got to Grande Prairie, 
she was travelling thirty-one days, which is 
quite a long trip for a woman. 

This is a very good country, but we are 
greatly in need of railway facilities as we 
have a very large amount of produce and no 
market for it. We have some of the finest 
milling wheat and cannot sell a bushel. I 
have my last year’s crop of wheat and a good 
crop this year and unless we get a railway 
soon a great many people will have to leave 
this country. 

If at any time you come up to Grande 
Prairie you must visit us. We will make 
you most welcome. 

I close with best wishes from myself and 
wife. 


It is very difficult for those who have not 
been trained in their early years to take in 
the important parts of a Bible story, and 
remember it correctly. Three or four of 
the women had several times heard the 
story of the shepherds, and when asked to 
whom the angels appeared on the night of 
Christ’s birth, answered, “Caesar.” 

Think again, said the teacher. 

“Herod,” came the reply. 

When at last they were able to grasp the 
right idea, their minds seemed to take a 
sudden bound forward. When they real- 
ized they could really learn something, it 
was wonderful the progress they made. 
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THE MARITIMES SYNOD 


Met in Park St. Church, Halifax, 6th 
October, and the three following days. The 
attendance was the largest ever, 309, and 
the interest, as always, deep and sustained. 

The opening sermon was preached by Rev. 
Dr. Jack, of North Sydney, after which Rev. 
Donald Macdonald of Grand River, was 
elected to the chair. Cape Breton is in 
favour for moderators, and justly so, for it 
has been a goodly field for supply of min- 
isters to our Church. 


From its earliest history this Synod has 
been the event of the Church year for the 
Provinces by the sea, the cradle of Pres- 
byterianism in Canada. Even the Assembly 
has usually taken second place. 

There have been’ reasons, historical, 
geographical, administrative, for the special 
interest in this Synod by its membership. 

A chief reason is that they have practically 
full control of and responsibility for all their 
Church work, home and foreign. Its sup- 
port depends wholly upon themselves. Its 
management rests wholly with themselves. 
Their college is their very own, and not 
shared with half a dozen other colleges, by 
half a dozen other synods. The same is 
true of its home missions and foreign mis- 
sions. All its work is theoretically subject 
to review by the Assembly, but is practically 
its own. 

Historically too the interest seems cumu- 
lative from year to year as long as men 
continue to attend it and passes on to those 
who follow. " 

Geographically they are removed from 
other synods and not separated merely by a 
“menagery lion.” On the other hand their 
area is fairly limited and compact. The 
Synod centre is usually easy ‘of access, and 
all the ministers and presbytery elders have 
the right to attend, instead of only one- 
sixth as at Assembly. 

it is an Assembly, not in miniature but 
in full, for it has in full all the great sub- 
jects of Assembly, and very few of the lesser 
things that take so much of the time of an 
Assembly in so large a Church as ours. 

The first great question before the Synod 
this year had to do with lessening the re- 
sponsibility and control above mentioned, 
by the amalgamation of the Foreign Mission 
Funds, Hast and West. 


There was long and keen debate. Some 
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Maintained that the interest of the Synod 
and of its people would be greatly lessened 
if responsibility for its foreign work and 
control thereof were transferred to Toronto. 
It would no longer be their own. 

Others argued that the Hast is not strong 
enough to meet the enlarging demands of 
its foreign’ fields, and also that having a 
share in the whole mission work of the 
Church, in India, China and Formosa, would 
enlarge the vision and interest and increase 
the liberality. 

After long and earnest discussion, the 
amalgamation was carried by a vote of 140 
to 39, and was afterwards made unanimous. 

The effect of such change upon the future 
interest and giving of the Synod remains to 
be seen. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society, Hast, 
had sent a request that any proposed 
change should not involve the changing of 
the Constitution of the Society, nor alter in 
any way its present status. This was agreed 
to and confirmed, and the Woman’s Mission- 
ary’ Society, Hast, remains Hast as before. 

It is an interesting coincidence, that this 
action should be taken by the Synod at the 
same time that it is practically severing 
connection with the New Hebrides, our first 
foreign mission field; for Rev. Hugh A. 
Robertson, D.D., whose lamented death took 
place in Britain this year, on his way home 
to Nova Scotia, on furlough, was our last 
missionary on the Group. Mrs. Robertson 
and daughter are now in Nova Scotia. 

The Synod decided two or three years ago 
to hand over this group entirely to the Pres- 
byterian Churches of Australasia, save a link 
retained in the way of an annual contribu: - 
tion to the Training College of the Group, oD 
the Island of Tangoa, founded and carried 
on, for more than twenty years, by our is- 
sionary, Rev. Joseph Annand, D.D. 

In addition to this discussion regarding 
its foreign work the Synod had its special 
foreign mission evening meeting, important 
and unique. It had Rev. Joseph Annand, - 
D.D., now retired, after his forty-two years 
in the New Hebrides. It had Miss Black- 
addar, after thirty-eight years in Trinidad, 
and returning again. It had Rev. S. A. 
Fraser, after twenty years in Trinidad. It 
had Rev. D. M. MacRae and Miss Mc- 
Cully from Korea. On this last foreign mis- 
sion night under the old regime it had more 

Continued on Page 525. 
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Our Foreign Missions 


THE FOREIGN MXSSION SITUATION. 
By the Chairman of the Board, West. 


When the Board of Foreign Missions held 
its Annual Spring Meeting last April, a care- 
ful survey of the fields for which the West- 
ern Section of the Church is responsible 
showed that fifty-six ordained and medical 
missionaries (and an adequate quota of lady 
missionaries) were needed at once to hold 
the ground occupied and begin work where 
there were openings specially favorable to 
missionary effort. 

From all our fields letters were read which 
could only be described as piteous appeals 
for more workers to meet the most needy 


~ and at the same time most hopeful situation 


the Church has ever faced in these lands. 

In the present dearth of men for the 
ministry, the Board scarcely hoped to be 
able to secure fifty-six in the immediate 
future, but a resolution was passed commit- 
ting the Board to send out twerty-five new 
men and such lady missionaries as the 
Women’s Missionary Society might be pre- 
pared to support, within the next two years 
should suitable candidates offer. At that 
meeting a goodly number of our noblest and 
ablest young men and of our loveliest and 
best educated young women presented them- 
selves for appointment, telling how God had 
led them to dedicate themselves to this work. 

When the war broke out, six ordained mis- 
slonaries, one industrial missionary, two 
doctors and seven lady missionaries were 
under appointment from the Western Sec- 
tion of the Church, and the question arose. 
Shall we send them? Will there be money 
in the treasury to meet the increased expend- 
iture? 

The missionaries were eager to go and the 
fields cailing earnestly for them. Dr. Fraser 
Campbell, our veteran missionary in Central 
India, said that the offer of the native 
princes to assist Britain in the hour of her 
need and the new tone of loyalty on the part 
of the Indian press had created an atmos- 
phere’ specially favorable to missionary 
effort. 

Mr. Harcourt, writing of Kharua said, “If 


the Foreign Mission Committee has to reé: 
trench this year in any place, I most beseech- 
ingly implore that it be not on this field of 
labor. During this néxt cold season I fully 
expect that there will be from two to three 
thousand enquirers enrolled. I know of one 
village in which there are twenty-five fami!- 
ies, of another in which there are twenty- 
four families, of another in which there are 
nearly four hundred people, all of whom are ~ 
asking to be taught, but as yet I have not 
enrolled any of them. One old man, the 
leader of the Balai caste, came to me just 
before I came away to the hills and told me 
that fifty villages were ready to move at 
once. ‘It is the Lord’s doing and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.’ ” . 
Similar calls came from the-other fields, 
and the Board decided toat in a day when 
young men were offering by the thousand for 
u service that exposed them to hardships, 
wounds and death, when governments were 
voting millions, and citizens giving their 
thousands amid scenes of great enthusiasm, 
the Church of Christ must not draw back 
her little contingent from the firing line— 
must not hold back from a needy world the 


only expeditionary force that can ever 
bring in a reign of righteousness and 
peace. And so the whole band are going, 


most of them already on the way and the 
rest to follow soon. 

The Foreign Mission Board confidently 
look to the Church not to fail them in this 
crisis, or rather, not to fail the Christ whose 
these missionaries are and whose cause they 
so to maintain. It is evident in these sad 
days as never before that only in Christ is 
there hope for our sin-cursed world. 

The Missionary Societies of Hurope and 
even of Britain will be hampered and crip- 
pled for years to come, thus throwing a new 
responsibility upon the Christian Churches 
of the United States and Canada. 

As a part of the British Empire, Canada is 
at war and is making large sacrifice, but we 
in Canada with our boundless possibilities 
of food production and the new call for home 
industries consequent upon the cessation of 
imports from Germany are likely to find 
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within a year or two that through this war 
there has come to us financial gain rather 
than loss. 

Sir George Foster declared the other day 
in an address to the Toronto Board of Trade, 
that of all the countries in the world to-day 
Canada is in the best position to face the 
effects of this world conflict. In this lies 
our responsibility to bear the infirmities of 
those who have greatly suffered and to make 
up from our increase for their shortened 
effort. 

The following message from the Edin- 
Lurgh Conference has a more solemn mean- 
ing to-day than when it was penned four 
years ago: 

“Just as a great national danger demands 
a new standard of patriotism and service 
from every. citizen, so the present condition 
of the world and the missionary task de- 
miands from every Christian and from every 
congregation a change in the existing scale 
of missionary zeal and service and the eleva- 
tion of our spiritual ideal. 

“The old scale and the old ideal were 
framed in view of a state of the world which 
kas ceased to exist. They are no longer 
adequate for the new world which is arising 
cut of the ruins of the old. The providence 
of God has led us all into a new world of 
cpportunity, of danger and of duty.” 

As a closing word, let me repeat the noble 
appeal of the Moderator’s Pastoral. 

“Above all things, let us maintain the 
Church’s work with fresh enthusiasm, even 
though it demands an unaccustomed meas- 
ure of self-sacrifice. We must not speak of 
retrenchment now. Patriotic devotion can- 
not be allowed to mock the apathy of soldiers 
of the Cross. Never in our career as a 
people was the Church so loudly called to 
quickened zeal and more abounding charity, 
and never was there so great a prospect of 
response to the message of the Gospel and to 
the solemn responsibilities which it brings 
with it,” 

Knox College, 

October 19, 1914. 


ALFRED GANDIER. 


Do not pray for tasks equal to your pow- 
ers; pray for powers equal to your tasks. 
Then the doing of your work shall be no 
miracle. But you shall be a miracle. Every 
day you shall wonder at yourself; at the 
richness of life that has come to you by the 
grace of God. 


— 
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LETTER FROM FORMOSA. 
From Miss M. G. CLAZIE. 
Tamsui, Formosa, Japan, 
August 28th, 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

I have just been reading the last number 
of “The Formosa Church News,” and should 
like to pass on a couple of items that may 
interest the friends at home. 

They are letters written by two of our 
native evangelists relative to the work they 
are doing in their respective stations. 

I shall give their own words, in so far as 
I can translate literally. 


The First Formosan Letter. 


“Just now there is a reviving in Tunakha. 
Every Sunday morning over a hundred peo-_ 
ple, and in the afternoon nearly” a 
hundred. This congregation’s progress has 
been very rapid. Last year the members 
and hearers were only about seventy alto- 
gether: now we have doubled. There are a 
hundred and forty-six names recorded, and 
beside these, there are between ten and 
twenty who have only been coming a few 
weeks, so their names are not yet recorded. 

The reason for this increase is that of 
late we have continually gone out on the 
street, preaching. Just now it is very hot, 
and early in the evenings the people can- 
not sleep, so go about talking idly with 
their neighbors. We have taken this oppor- 
tunity, when they are at leisure, to go out 
and give them the message. Many people 
have been ready to listen, and every time 
several have come to inquire more fully; 
and then on Sunday they come to the church 
to hear again. 

“Another reason—it is not only that we 
have been street preaching, but we have 
gone to the homes of the church members 
for services. Even if a mile or two away, we 
go just the same. Through this means, 
those families who had grown cold have 
been brought back. We thank God He has 


given us this kind of work to do, and given ~ 


us these good openings. 

Recently one of the students, home from 
the Theological College, as well as several 
other young men, has been helping in this 
work. 

“Brethren who love our Lord.’ Tunakha 
district is very wide. Please help us in 
prayer, that we may be bold and wiiling to- 


again be slaves of the Evil Spirits. 


NovEMBER, 1914 


go forward, leading men to the Lord, that 
they may understand the Truth, and not 
This is 
our great hope.” 


The Second Formosan Letter. 

“The opening of Sin-po street chapel took 
place last year on the ninth day of the 
twelfth month. At that time there was one 
family in Sin-po who already believed, and 
in a nearby village, one other family. Now 


about ten families have been recorded as 


_ in the Government Public School. 


~ ago. 


\ 


hearers. Among them is one family, the 
head of which is Chiong Hein-po. He him- 
self is a literary man. His son is a teacher 
Now his 
whole family believe, and I wish to tell a 
little of his story. 

“Chiong Hien-po contracted a_ certain 
disease. According to the Chinese doctors 
he could not be cured. It began five years 
Then three years ago it became very 
serious; usually he was unable to sleep, and 
able to cat but very little. 

“In 1913 the eleventh day of the twelfth 


. month, there was a man, who had recently 


heard the Gospel, went to his house. He saw 
that because of the disease Hien-po could 
neither eat nor sleep, nor could his feet and 
hands be kept warm. ; 

“This new hearer said ‘Shatl I pray for 
you?’ He answered ‘all right.’ The hearer 
replied, ‘Then if you get better, afterward 
you must go to hear the Gospel and believe.’ 

“That night he prayed for him, and he 
had a better sleep. The second night he 
prayc<d, and he had still better sleep. This 
continued, and the man continued to 
improve in health. 

“In the first month of 1914, one Sunday 
afternoon, his oldest son came to the church. 
When he was going home, I told him to in- 
vite his father to come to hear the Gospel. 


_ On fifteenth day of the second month, one 


Sunday, he really came to worship, bring- 
ing two sons and two grandsons with him. 
Sunday night they stayed all night at the 
church. Monday afternoon, the oldest son 
wrote all their names as wishing to come 
to worship God. The old man and his two 
grandsons then stayed three or four nights 
in succession at the church. He had good 
sleep, his feet and hands regained their 
warmth, he was able to eat, and able to 
walk more than three miles in one half day 
without tiring. 
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“This we must say is the power of God. 
Now, the o’d man is very earnest in trying 
to bring in others to believe on our Lord. 
The twenty-fifth day of the fourth month he 
put away all the idols of his house. 

“This causes us all to rejoice and thank 
God, and we pray God by His Spirit to help 
this man, giving him wisdom and power to 
speak that he may lead many to come to 
God.” 


I need not add anything to these letters. 
They are just messages from two villages 
where work is being done for the Master. 
They and other villages need your prayers. 
And are there not some among our young 
people at home, ready to offer themselves 
to bring the news of Salvation to the hun- 
dreds of villages that have never heard! 


THE MISSIONARY PHYSICIAN. 


Not long ago a missionary who studied 
theology and medicine was believed to be 
doubly equipped for the foreign field; now, 
concentration and not diffusion is the word. 
To-day we find even the missionary physi- 
cian specializing, whenever possible, as a 
surgeon, aS an eye, ear and throat man, etc. 


Nevertheless, the old idea that the mis- 
gionary should be doubly equipped has been 
conserved, inasmuch as the missionary phy- 
gsician, in so far as he is charged with the 
evangelistic spirit, can practically do the 
work of the physician and the evangelist. 

It is the missionary physician’s marvel- 
lously unique and vital opportunities which 
make possible his being a doubly equipped 
man. With little of the native language 
the doctor can at once begin work. His 
point of sympathetic contact, physical di- 
sease, is assured from the very start. 


Further, if the doctor shall inspire his 
nurses and helpers with the evangelistic 
spirit to the extent of creating in the hospi- 
tal an evangelistic atmosphere, one can 
searcely imagine conditions more suited to 
the winning of men to the Saviour. 


If in addition to all this the Hospital 
shall send out its nurses through a city 
and find the distressed who would gladly 
come to the hospital-haven if only they 
could, and shall make possible for them 
that which was impossible, and so shall 
actually bring help and heal them, how 
what good must follow. 


The ordinary evangelist must go to the 
mountain, hard and obdurate with preju- 
dice; while the physician evangelist stands 
in his lot, beckons, and lo! the mountain 
comes to him, and truth-seeds are sent back 
for planting in the homes and villages of 
the country.—The Korea Mission Field. 
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PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS IN HONAN. 
By WILLIAM Mancorm, M.D. 


Early in the summer we had heard reports 
of locusts being a plague in certain districts 
of Honan, and in July we saw the people 
along the railway trying to frighten them 
away from their crops. A month‘later in the 
province of Chiang Su we passed through a 
stretch of country one hundred’ miles wide 
covered with this destroying pest. 

Hopping, crawling, squirming, along the 
army rolled, changing the green of the coun- 
try into a dirty brown, Swimming’ water 
ditches without any delay except that inter- 
posed by the steepness of the bank, and leay- 
ing behind them the millet corn and kaoliang 
crops, leafless and headless, bare stalks like 
a forest destroyed by fire. 

Over a vast,area they were crawling, but 
towards evening we passed throvgh clouds 
of fiying locusts, the level rays of the sun 
on their wings giving the effect of a heavy 
snow storm...... 

I took a long walk into the country east- 
ward yesterday, to try to get some idea of 
the depredations of the great devasting army 
of locusts, in its steady march westward. 
The vanguard as you know has already 
reached us. 

These locusts are enormous things with 
voracious and omnivorous appetites. I saw 
some which I believe were quite three inches 
long. Those in the advance guard are usu- 
ally large healthy ones, and are considercd 
quite a delicacy when first brought on the 
market. : 

They swarm about the electric lights 
here in the yards, and are eagerly caught by 
old and young. When they become numer- 
ous they put the girls and women to flight, 
for they crawl up their loose garments. 

I am told that about ten miles to the 
East, a family went out to protect their 
crops, leaving a young child sleeping under 
a tree, and when they returned they found 
the child dead, covered with locusts. 

Where they are thickest, they devour al- 
most every green thing. They do not how- 
ever seem to relish the coarse thick leaves 
of the persimmon trees. 

It is pathetic to see a crowd of farmers 
trying to drive the army of locusts, from 
their own, into their neighbor’s fields, where 
the neighbor and all his family may be seen 


—— 
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racing back and forth, shouting and flour- 
ishing corn-stalks in an attempt to prevent | 
them from lighting on their own crops; and 
although I had heard many hot words pass 
between neighbors, yet I could not learn that 
in any district they had actually come to 
blows, for like the present case of the Hng- 
lish and Irish, they recognize that they must 
unite at once against a common foe. 

The usual way of driving off the locusts 
is by stretching a long rope across a corn” 
field, being dragged along sideways by a 
number of men, holding it with one hand, 
while with the other they wield a long 
bamboo pole or kaoliang stalk, all the while 
screaming at the top of their voices, and 
making frantic efforts to scare away the 
locusts to someone else’s crops. 

Loud noises seem to disturb them so that 
brass gongs, drums, pom-poms, and tin pans 
are used with considerable effect; but in 
many places, after these methods have been 
used for days, the main arm irresistibly ad- 
vances, and when it has passed over, only 
bare stalks and dry ground remain. 

On my way home I was overtaken by 
darkness, and meeting a tired-looking old 
man, I asked him what day of the Chinese 
moon it was, to find out if there was a pros- 
pect of having moonlight. 

He said that he thought it was about the 
twentieth, but a little girl with him said, 
“Oh, no, it is only the second,” ‘Well to tell 
you the truth” said the old man, “my heart | 
has been so anxious, and not doing anything 
besides eat my meals and watch the crops, 
I have quite lost track of the days.” 

I met bands of men with lanterns going 
out to gather the locusts in bags after dark. 
While at first these sold for six cents a 
pound, they can now be bought for a cent a 
pound, and farther East where it is said 
that in places they lie half a foot thick on 
the ground, they are gathered into heaps to 
be used as a fertilizer. . 

One men asked me if the locusts should 
be considered as food, and really fit to eat. 
I could speak from only a very limited ex- 
perience, but I quoted from a most reliable 
authority, mentioning John the Baptist, and 
the Levitical law as found in Leviticus 
gf PR 

Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,—Jesus Christ. © 


Young People’s Societies 


“HOW TO CONDUCT A GOOD 
MEETING.” 


Y. P. S. Topic for November 22nd. 
Rey. J. C. ROBERTSON, B.D., GENERAL SEC. 
(Catechism Q. 47). 


Young people, and perhaps older as well, 
may be divided into three groups in their 
attitude to fixed Orders of Service. 

The first includes those who have no use 
whatever for any such programme, as they 
desire most of all to do these things in their 
own way and preferably in a different way 
from all others. 

A second group can be found who take 
exactly the opposite position and expect to 
he provided with such programmes which 
they will gladly accept without question, and 
thus escape the responsibility of making 
plans. 

There is fortunately a third group, much 
larger, it is to be hoped, than the other two 
combined, of those who are always glad to 
use suggestions from the experience of 
others, provided always that these sugges- 
tions will increase the efficiency of their 
- own work. 

They will, however, use their own judg- 
ment in revising, adapting, or changing what 
has been submitted to them, always keeping 
in view that the main purpose for which an 

order of Service for a Young People’s 
Society exists is not to be an end in itself 
but to provide a means of service, and of 
training for larger service. 
~ It was for this third group mainly, while 
not forgetting the other two, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Board of Sabbath Schools 
and Young People’s Societies prepared a 
“Suggested Order of Service” which is here 
reproduced for consideration: 


“Suggested Order of Service.” 


“7.45 p:m.— | 
Song Service, Music Committee in 
charge. 
8.00 p.m.— 


President in the Chair. 
1. Invocation. 
2. Opening Hymn. 


A BE ree 


3. Scripture Passages (a member). 
4. Prayer (two or three members). 
Minutes and Business (when 
necessary). 
Leader in the Chair. 
Hymn suitable to subject. 
Brief Prayer by Leader. 
Paper, or talk on topic (10 minutes) 
Hymn (one or two verses). 
10. General discussion of topic. 
11. Hymn (one or two verses). 
12. Sentence-prayers. 
8.45 p.m.— 
President in the Chair. 
13. Offering, Intimations, and Intermis- 
sion (five minutes). 
14. Mizpah Hymn, No. 598, Book of 
Praise, Ist verse; or Benediction 
Hymn, No. 608, Book of Praise, 
last verse. 
15. Lord’s Prayer, or Mizpah Benedic- 
tion (in unison). 

N.B.—This order is given to aid in secur- 
ing for our Young People’s Meetings punc- 
tuality, brevity, variety, a devout atmos- 
phere, and general enlistment of the mem- 
bers, but may be modified to suit local con- 
ditions.” 


age: RRP 


It is recommended that in the time given 
for the “Talk on the ‘Topic’ and “General 
discussion of Topic’ for this meeting, there 
should be a frank discussion of this “Order 
of Service” as printed above. 

The President of the Society or some one 
representing the Executive could make a 
brief statement of the kind of programme 
which is proposed for the meetings of next 
year, and submit for free discussion any 
changes from their present programme that 
may be undér consideration. 

There is constant danger—in organizations 
of every kind—that the Executive, or some- 
times the one person at the head, shall de- 
cide many questions that ought to be refer- 
red to the whole body for decision. Whe- 
ther that may be desirable or necessary in 
some other organizations, it has no place in 
a Young People’s Society, which should 
always seek to be a strictly democratic body. 

Its Executive should, if need be, go out of 
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its way to refer matters to the Society for 
decision rather than take what is usually 
the easier way of deciding these things for 
the Society, even although the latter plan 
- might sometimes seem to promise larger 
immediate results. 

To illustrate: The leader of a Young Men’s 
Organized Class decided that it would be a 
great gain if the members took turns in the 
brief opening prayer instead of the leader 
always doing this himself. 

But he did not announce this as a deci- 
sion or even as a request. He first consulted 
his Executive, and they, after careful 
consideration, approved. 

Then the question was introduced at a 
business meeting and the reasons. for the 
proposal were briefly stated. The members 
were encouraged to discuss the question 
frankly, and did so, finally voting unani- 
mously for its adoption. 

Then, best of all, they proceeded to carry 
out the plan loyally because it was essen- 
tially their own, entered into freely without 
compulsion of any kind. It is scarcely 
likely that they would have done this by 
decision of any one else and certainly they 
would not have done it in as helpful a spirit. 

So too in regard to taking any part in the 
meetings, or in choosing subjects for special 
topics to be taken up, or plans of work, or 
anything having to do with plans for con- 
ducting a good meeting, it will be found of 
great advantage to have the suggestions and 
the decisions made as far as possible by the 
members of the Society, and not by the Exe- 
cutive or any single leader. 

The work of the leaders would then be 
mainly in guiding the affairs wisely, and in 
providing full opportunity for the self-ex- 
pression of every member. 

There is a very interesting book by Pro- 
fessor Thistleton Mark in which he clearly 
establishes the truth of its title-page “The 
Development of personality as the chief aim 
of education.” And it is well to remember 
that in the Education carried on by the 
Young People’s Society, the personality of 
the members will be developed by the think- 
ing and the deciding and the acting in 
which they share responsibility: rather than 
by their simply enjoying some form of en- 
tertainment provided for them, without any 
effort on their own part. 

The writer of this article is here giving his 
own views from his own experience, and 
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from observation of a considerable number 
of Societies. He will be giad to have these 
views discussed also, and will welcome cor- 
respondence from Societies, or individual 
members, indicating ways in which this 
“Suggested Order of Service’ may be revised 
and improved for the better promotion of 
this important work among the young people 
for the more efficient service of our Lord and 
Master. 


HOW TO KEEP IN HEALTH. 


In the work of conserving the health, the 
mind must not be left out of account. Much 
depends on air and food and exercise and 
sleep, and much also depends on what is 
going on in the mind. It is possible for the 
mind by its lawless and mischievous action 
to counteract all the efforts put forth to 
maintain the body in health. c 

Dark and somber moods are hostile to 
good digestion. Fear in all its forms is an 
enemy of normal circulation. Worry is a 
mischief maker of the first rank, and must 
be exorcised, if the body is to be. saved. 

In order to enjoy health we must have 
not only a sound body, but also a sound 
mind. It is impossible to have one without 
the other. . 

Every disorder in the flesh reports itself 
in the intellectual and emotional life, and 
every disturbance in the life of the soul 
makes itself felt in the life of the flesh. 
Many a man who is an invalid physically 
has found it impossible to escape from his 
physical infirmities because of the condition 
of his mind. 

All the dark passions .e destructive of 
health. Remorse sucks the life blood like 
a vampire. A soul ill at ease deranges the 
physiological processes. The body is the 


creature of God, and it does its work suc- 


cessfully only when it is under the dominion 


of a Christian Spirit. 

Joy is a great physician. Peace is the 
best of medicines. A genial, loving dispo- 
sition wards off disease. Jubilant moods 
are to the nerves what a summer sky is to 
flowers. Fretful tempers leave their mark 


on the corpuscles, doleful moods retard the 


flowing of the blocd. oe, 
The more hopeful and sunny a person 1s, 
the better is his chance for victory over the 
ills of the flesh. .The sick room needs the 
sunshine, and it also needs the light of a 
radiant spirit. The Christian graces ought 


‘to be cultivated by_every one who wishes 
to make progress in the art of physical liv- 
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ing.—Christian Work and Evangelist, 
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PRESENT DAY MISSIONARY HEROES 
AND HEROINES OF OUR CHURCH. 


BY REV.” R- P.. MacKay, 'D.D. 
Y.P.S. Topic for 29 November. 


(2 Cor 4 : 4-18. Catechism, Q. 48.) 


Comparisons are invidious. To select a 
few for special mention from so long a roll 
of. Foreign Missionaries as represents the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, might be 
regarded as both invidious and unjust. 
merovabply. it. as, intended= that, “Present 
Day’ like the ‘Creation days’ should be 
taken in a geological sense, and so we will 
speak of a few of our “present day” mission- 
aries who have passed away. After all, 
missionaries who have completed _ their 
course are with us still. Time does not dim 
the inspiration of their lives. 


(1.) Heroes and Heroines. 


Who are they? In classic days they were 
supposed to be possessed of supernatural 
powers, were deified as demigods, and were 
celebrated in local festivals. They were 
interesting charac*ers, although fabulous, 
and were the material of some of the great- 
est poems the world has ever known. We 
have become too scientific and prosaic to 
have faith in such beings, but can still en- 
joy and find inspiration in the literature in 
which they and their deeds are embalmed. 

Modern heroism consists in the possession 
of exceptional qualities such as courage, for- 
titude, endurance, patient and persistent 
application to duty in the face of extreme 
difficulty, unquenchable hopefulness in life 
and in death. Of these there are many de- 
grees, and whilst a few have far out-distan- 
ced! their fellows, there are many who have 
them in so high a degree as to be entitled 
to honorable mention. 

It may be that in the future history of 
Missions but comparatively few mission- 


- aries will be classed with Carey and Mor- 


rison, Judson and Livingstone, but it is 
gratifying to be told. by men who are in a 
position to know, that our own mission- 
aries are a high average and compare 
favourably with the missionaries of other 
churches in other mission fields. We take 
the fields in the order of seniority. 


~ 
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John Geddie, D.D. 

The New Hebrides Mission is one to con- 
jure with. It is the first Canadian foreign 
Mission, and the first undertaken by any 
British Cotony. That distinction belongs to 
the Church of the Maritime Provinces. 


John Geddie, the first missionary, was 
born in Banff, Scotland, in 1815, but his 
family came to Canada in 1816. He was a 


small-sized, timid, shrinking lad whom no 
one would suspect of having the elements 
oi a great and fearless missionary. 

He was ordained a Home missionary in 
1838, but immediately began agitating for 
a foreign mission, believing that without it 
Home Missions would not prosper. 

The opposition was at times bitter. The 
proposal that a church of thirty smail con- 
gregations, with a total membership of five 
thousa d, in a new country, should under- 
take « toreign Mission, seemed preposter- 
ous, and the opposition sometimes spoke 
with ccant’respect of sending “little Johnny 
Geddie” as the missionary. 

Nevertheless he persevered and prevailed, 
and became one of the great missionaries 
of the Church. His life was one of peculiar 
trial in the midst of the superstitions and 
cruelties and immoralities of the South Sea 
Islanders. He lived amongst them the 
simple Christ-life, and prevailed. 

He gave up his only remaining child, sent 
her home that she might escape the sight 
of heathen abominations. He placed him- 
self fearlessly between warring tribes in 
order to prevent bloodshed and the strang- 
ling of widows on the death of their hus- 
bands. He conquered. ‘“‘When he tanded in 
Aneiteum there were no Christians, and 
when he left there were no heathen.” 

For the story of his life read “Mission- 
ary Life among the Cannibals’ by Geo. 
Patterson, D.D. 


George Leslie MacKay, D.D. 


The Apostle of North Formosa, the first 
Mission field of the Western Section of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church. 

He was born in Zorra in 1844, but, al- 
though born in Canada, was as distinctly a 
Highlander as if he had been born in the 
village of Dornoch, whence his father came. 

He was silent and determined in dispo- 
Sition. What he undertook had to be ac- 
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complished, whether as a student or as a 
missionary, and that singleness of purpose 
was the conquering element in his nature. 

He reached Tamsui in March, 1872, and 
when he surveyed the harbour and the ma- 
jestic mountains of beautiful Formosa, he 
felt within him a prophetic conviction that 
he had been divinely guided, as much so, he 
said, as if his trunk had been checked for 
that port from Toronto, although he had 
gone out from Canada to China, not know- 
ing in what part of it he would settle, just 
as John Geddie had gone to the South Seas. 

He was alone, had to break ground, but 
did not feel lonely nor alone. A few weeks 
after landing, he wrote: “I feel sad as I 
look around and see nothing but idolatry 
and wickedness, and all the abominations 
of heathenism on every hand. I can yet 
tell little about Jesus, and with stammering 
tongue. What can I do? Nothing, but 
blessed thought, the Lord Jesus can do all 
things. Jehovah is my refug and 
strength.” That was not mere pious talk, 
it was the life of the man, it characterized 
him throughout and it did the work. 

In order to appreciate the courage and 
struggles. and victories of these years it is 
necessary to read the record of his life in 
“From Far Formosa” or “The Black Beard- 
ed Barbarian.” 

The story of his first convert, and the 
taking of Bankah, or the times of refresh- 
ing in the eighties, when in ten days he 
baptized 1,188; when at one time 2,000 
threw away their idols, and when he dried 
his clothes before fires made of idolatrous 
papers and idols, and when he exclaimed 
“Hallelujah, now I am ready to depart. I 
have seen the glory of God” All this reads 
like romance, but its fruits abide. 

When he passed away in 1901, there were 
in North Formosa sixty churches with 1,890 
communicants and fifty native preachers, 
a Theological college and Girls’ School and 
hospital, and withal a changed attitude to- 
wards Christianity in the land. E 

He was an evangelist from first to last, 
but recognized the need of a native min- 
istry and immediately began to train men. 
At first they travelled about. with him, 
studying by the way, and in the evenings 
holding evangelistic meetings in what- 
ever villages they might happen to be. 

Bye and bye a college was built at Tam- 
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sui, with money contributed by his native 
Oxford county in Ontario, and so called 
Oxford College. ; 

He did something at medicine and den- 
tistry when professional skill was not avail- 
able. He above all believed in prayer, and 
testified later in life that God had granted 
everything he asked for since coming to 
Formosa—hospital, churches, college, native 
preachers. He had been led and used, and 
rejoiced. He passed away in June, 1901, 
having fought a good fight. 


Agnes Turnbull, M.D. 


The heroic is found everywhere, and in 
no other department more than amongst 
the medical missionaries. It would be a 
pleasure did space permit to add a tribute 
to Dr. Marion Oliver, who gave twenty- 
seven years of loving, steadfast service to 
afflicted India; to Dr. J. J. Thompson who, 
regarding not his own life, in devotion to 
the victims of plague, was himself stricken, 
and passed away; and to Dr. G. Menzies, 
who after a very brief service fell under 
the same dread disease. | 

Dr. Turnbull was a child of the manse, 
and was dedicated to mission work by her 
parents in infancy. She went~-to India in 
1892, and, having acquired the language, 
was appointed to medical work in Neemuch. 

It was in the year 1896 that the terrible_ 
famine visited Central India, which taxed 
missionaries beyond their strength. Under 
the strain Dr. Turnbull had to seek rest. 
After her return she was appointed to the 
Indore Hospital. . 

In the following year, 1903-4, the plague 
broke out, which swept away, with little 
warning, many thousands of lives. The 
Government did their utmost to stem the 
tide, and Miss Turnbull accepted charge of 
a ward in the Camp Plague Hospital. 

Her work was so much appreciated by 
the Government that King Edward confer- 
red upon her the Kaisar-i-Hind medal, an 
honour conferred only for distinguished — 
service. 

But the strain was too great, and the 
frail body gave way. She passed away in 
Neemuch and was buried with military re- 
cognition and honor, lamented by Church 
and State alike. 

Her’s was a quiet, unobstrusive, purposeful 
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life that did her work as best she could, 
neither shrinking from its dangers nor 
counting the cost. 


Dr. Lucinda Graham. 


Two examples are taken from Honan, 
because both are so brief and peculiarly 
attractive and precious. Dr. Graham was 
well known in Toronto, where her parents 
still reside. 

She was brightness itself. She seemed to 
have but one thought, and that to do the 
Master’s will and do it gladly. She had but 
begun practice in Toronto when the call of 
the Foreign Mission Board reached her to 
which she without hesitation heartily res- 
ponded, 

She went to Honan 1892, 
when the Chinese were not friendly. She 
was first to win the women and children 
there. The news spread quickly that there 
was a lady-doctor and calls for aid came 
thick and fast from surrounding villages. 

Chinese roads are rough, and Chinese 
carts are not comfortable, and the Chinese 
mob was not courteous in those early days. 
But she knew this was the necessary pre- 
paration for happier days, and her bright 
hopefulness never forsook her. 

In 1894 she went to the coast in the in- 
terests of others, and whilst there in attend- 
ance upon Mrs. Malcolm, she herself was 
stricken with that fatal malady, Asiatic 
cholera, and in a few days passed away. 

Wherein did her heroism lie? In a beau- 
tiful blend of strength and tenderness and 
sunshine, which blessed Chinese and fellow 
missionary alike. “My times are in Thy 
hands” was her favourite hymn, and she re- 
- joiced and rested in its security. 

She was buried on Sabbath morning, 13th 
October, in that sacred Tientsin cemetery 
where, a few days later, Mrs. Malcolm, her 
friend, was laid by her side; in death not 
divided. 


Rev. Thomas Craigie Hood, B.A. 


To all who knew him, his name suggests 
consecration. As one of his fellow mission- 
aries said of him “He has the makings of 
a saint.’ That is the testimony of his too 
brief life. 

He was born in Essex county, Ontario, 
and brought up on the farm, to which the 
world owes so many of her best men. He 
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sraduated in the Toronto University and 
Knox College and went to Honan in 1899. 
It was in the following year the Boxer up- 
rising took place, and Hood with others had 
that memorable flight, a four weeks’ ride 
by cart and houseboat through an excited 
and hostile country. 

Hood, with his usual composure, was 
asked by a fellow missionary if he was not 
afraid, and replied: “I am tired being afraid,” 
Stripped of clothing and coin, wounded, pur- 
sued for their lives, yet not afraid: 

He aiterwards wrote “We were shown 
how helpless— we are and what a mighty 
God is ours. We understand more fully 
than ever before the greatness of that great- 
est of all great needs, the need of giving the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to the heathen, espec- 
ially to the Chinese heathen.” . 

The rest of his story is quickly told. 
After the Boxer rising Chinese officialS were 
much more fricndly and it was found pos- 
sible to get property in capital cities. Ac- 
cordingly it was decided to begin work in 
and Hood was appointed to 
open. the new station in 1902. 

In June he returned for a few weeks to 
Changte and when the ho. weather was past 
he started back in September. 

The roads were bad and the river swol- 
len, so that he stopped over night in a 
miserabie hovel, where, during the night, 
he become seriously ill. He recognized that 
it was cholera, and that the end had come. 
At 4.00 o’clock in the morning he made 
this entry in his diary: 

“4 A.M.: Fear I have cholera, reached 
here last evening, and had severe diarrhoea, 
since then worse and worse. If it is God’s 
will that I give over my life in this little 
hovel then His will be done. I should like 
for the work’s sake to live longer. May 
some young man better fitted physically 
than I have been take up the work. May 
our Church never give_-up till all the hea- 
then about us have heard the glad sound. 

“Farewell to the F.M.C. Farewell to the 
dear Home Church. Farewell to all friends. 
Farewell to dear father and dear sisters 
and brothers, each one. Farewell. We'll 
meet again, and with us thousands who 
now sit in darkness. God grant it.” 

Thus ended quickly two young promising 
lives: Dr. Graham in less than two years, 
and Mr. Hood in less than three years, but 
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neither of them grudged the sacrifice. They 
were freewill offerings to Him that loved 
them and washed them in His blood. 


SS 


Rev. John Gibson, M.LA., B.D. 


This is another young missionary life of 
less than four years of service. He was ap- 
pointed to Demerara in September, 1884, 
and died in September, 1888. He was a 
native of Markham township and a graduate 
of Toronto University and Knox College. 
He was an outstanding student and had the 
prospect of a prominent city congregation, 
put like Adoniram Judson he was drawn by 
the call of the ‘regions beyond.” 

There came a request for a missionary to 
minister to the Indian immigrants in the 
sugar plantations in Demerara in British 
Guiana, S. America. The planters proposed 
to contribute $1,000 a year, together with 
schools and buildings, if the Assembly would 
provide $1,000 a year, and a man. 

Mr. Gibson accepted and entered upon 
his duties hopefully and energetically and 
There were conversions 


saw quick returns. 
congregations. 


and baptisms and growing 
But financial troubles came to the plant- 
ers. The sugar crops failed and they were 
unable to fulfil their promises as to main- 
tenance. It became a question of existence 
for the Mission, but Mr. Gibson lifted his 
eyes unto the hills and held on. The work 
could not fail. He wrote “The demand for 
Bibles is evidence that Bible reading is 
pecoming general, and that the seed sown 
will in due time yield a plentiful harvest.” 
The Rev. Jas. A. Johnston, pastor of the 
St, Luke’s Parish Church, and Mr. Gibson 
were intimate friends. Mr. Johnston took 
fever and died in a few days. Mr. Gibson 
who attended him contracted the same 
disease, and he too soon passed and joined 
his friend on the other shore, November 
26th, 1888. His works do follow Him. 


Pie re nD 


Rev. W. J. McKenzie. 


The story of this peculiarly interesting 


- life is written and available. “A Corn of 
Wheat” by Miss L. A. McCully. It is. yet 
another brief ministry but remains like 


sweet incense in mission history. 
McKenzie was born near the 


peautiful 
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Bras d’Or Lakes, in Cape Breton, in a 


Christian Highland home. He had a fine 


physique, was a good athlete, and a success- 
ful student. 

When a student in Halifax, the Students 
Missionary Society was supporting a mission 
in Labrador, and McKenzie offered as their 
missionary. The story of the year, for he 
remained a year, is a thrilling record of 
loyal successful service. 

When on the way to Labrador he read a 
book on Korea, and heard a voice calling 
him thither. He came back to college and 
still the call echoed in his heart. 

He graduated in Halifax in 1891, and 
offered his service to the Foreign Mission 
Committee, but they did not feel prepared 
to start a new mission in Korea.. He ac- 
cepted a call to the congregation of 
Stewiacke, N.S., on condition that he should 
be free to leave if the way opened to the 
foreign field. nd a 

At length he decided to go relying upon 
such voluntary contributions as might come, 
and went forth, October, 1893, leaning upon 
the promise “Certainly I will be with thee.” 

The story of his journey is too long to 
be recorded. Any who will read “A Corn 
of Wheat” will be repaid. 

He selected Sorai, a village 180 miles 
from Seoul, the Capital of Korea, as his 
field. This was in February, 1894. 

He quickly bessan to reap, but these were 
troublous days in Korea. Although his life 
was often threatened, he laboured on, the 
friend of all, a man of God, known and 
read. of all_men. In April, 1895, he was 
attacked by fever and on June 22nd passed 
away. Uh 

His life was as a flame of fire consuming 
itself in its zeal for the salvation of men. 

How little can be said of each, and what 
names are omitted! Robertson of Erro- 
manga, Morton of Trinidad, Norman Russell 


of India, and _ others, all of whom have - 
good record, and have been called — 


made a 
home. If, however, these brief notes lead 


to the reading of books named, it will be 
worth while. 

Then too remember that these names are 
put a few, among our many missionaries, 


past and present, whose lives were, and are, — 


faithful and heroic, who have done what 
they could, who gave themselves, their lives, 
their all, for Christ and their fellow men. 


~ 
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TWELVE GREAT VERSES. 


For twelve devotional Young People’s So- 
ciety meetings of the year, one in each 


month, there has*been chosen a series of - 


“Twelve Great Verses’ as follows:— 


Jan. 11.—The Salvation Vs.—John 3: 16. 
Feb. 8.—The Safety Verse,—Ps. 27: 1. 
Mar. 1.—The Love Verse,—i John, 4: 16. 
April 5—The Power Verse,—Phil. 4: 18. 
May 3.—The Faith Verse,—Heb. 11: 1. 
June 7.—The Purity Verse,—Matt. 5: 8. 
July 5.—The Friendship Vs.—Prov. 27: 9. 
Aug. 2—The Courage Verse,—Josh. 1: 19. 


_Sep. 6—The Prayer Verse,—Matt. 21: 22. 


Oct. 4—The Trust Verse, Isaiah, 12: 2. 
Nov. 1.—The Work Verse,—KEccl. 9: 10. 
Dec. 6.—The Life Verse,—Rom. 6: 23. 


The above was printed at the beginning of 
the year. In every issue of the Record, dur- 
ing the year, has been printed an article by 
some minister of our church, on each of 
these great verses. These articles have 
been very good ones, and may we not hope 
that the lives of the young people of our 
Church have been helped along the lines of 
these great subjects. Read the subjects over 
again and see if you can Measure any pro- 
gress in yourselves. 

There is given below, the last article of the 
series, a great article on a great’ verse. 
Study it with care and prayer. 


THE LIFE VERSE. 
By Rey. HENRy Dickis£, M.A., D.D. 
Y. P. S. Topic, 6th December. 


“For the wages of sin is death; but the 
free gift of God is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” (Rom..6 +.23,' R.-V.). Or, 
as Moffatt’s translation has it: “Sin’s wage 
is death, but God’s gift is life eternal in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Q. 49. 

Three immeasurable contrasts are found 
in this statement. Sin and God, Wages and 
Gift, Death and Life are put into antithesis. 
By inference, ‘eternal,’ attaches to each. 

The wages are deserved; the gift is un- 
merited. God is Just, and so what one has 
earned he shall receive as the reward of his 
sinful service, the legitimate result of his 
work; while the gift of God is summed up 


in that phrase which no human thought can 


-* fathom “Eternal Life.’ 
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Our old Authorized Version renders the 
words immediately following—‘‘through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” in which we recog- 
nize a general description of the work of 
Christ, of what He has wrought for us, 
standing apart from us. But in the more 
exact rendering of the Versions given above 
— ain Christ. J esus*our.lord, -2all is filled 
with a new meaning. Life is not an endow-- 
ment apart from Christ; it, is Himself and 
enjoyed in Him. “TI am,” He Himself said, 
“the way, and the Truth, and the Life.” 


This word “life” is now the master word 
in every field of human thought. We are 
after the life of things. And it is in the 
flame of such a great word that we realize 
how closely allied have become the realm 
of scientific investigation and that of Scrip- 
ture interpretation. 

In our modern Biblical Theology “life” is 
the master word, for it is the word of the 
Bible itself. The Old Testament is the true 
prelude of the New Testament in this regard. 

But, confining our attention to the New 
Testament, the force of the idea of life 
breaks upon us when we remember that the 
use of the two ranking words for ‘life’ in 
classic Greek is singularly modified, indeed 
almost reversed in New Testament usage. 
These two words are “bios” and “zoe.” The 
following statement by an American Scholar 
is interesting and illuminating. 

“In classic Greek “bios” reappearing in 
our word “biography” is commonly applied 
to man and the higher orders of life; while 
“zoe” as in “zoology” describes the lower 
things of Nature, which simply breathe. 

“The original idea of the word ‘zoe’ is 
breathing. But, strangely enough, in the 
New Testament, this usage is reversed. It 
is the animal “zoe” the word for breathing, 
and not “bios” the human word, which is 
generally, as in this verse, employed to de- 
note the life of God, of Christ, and of the 
soul. 

“One thinks the reason must be this, that 
‘zoe’ is a very intense word. It means life 
intensive, that which breathes—breathes 
fast and hard, and so might describe life in 
its Divine essence—an internal and intense 
in the classics applied to man, is yet limited 
respiration of energy; while “bios” although 
by duration of years, and should not there- 
fore be applied to God and ‘the soul, 
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“In the New Testament, the noun ‘zoe 
appears one hundred and twenty times, 
‘bios’ only five times. In the corresponding 
verbal form ‘to live’: ‘zoe’ seventy-five times, 
‘bios’ twice. In the participial form ‘living’, 
‘zoe’ thirty-six times, ‘bios’ five times; and 
even in these few instances always carrying 
some inferiority of allusion, as in the verse, 
‘tangleth himself in the affairs of this life’: 
‘bios’, ‘divided unto them his living’: ‘bios.’ 


“But all the great usage of the idea of life 
is rendered by the breathing, panting word 
‘zoe’, Which is always the word apptied to 
Christ and the life of Christ in the soul.” 

Surrounding every form of life—physical, 
mental, spiritual, there is, and there ever 
must be, very much of mystery. What the 
essential quality of “life” is none can say, 
for no one, save the Author of all life, is in 
possession of the secret. But for all prac- 
tical purposes science has defined life as 
“perfect correspondence with a perfect en- 
vironment”. 

Professor Henry Drummond and others 
have made us familiar with this definition. 
The life of a plant consists in its correspon- 
dence with its environment, and its life will 
be strong or sickiy in proportion to the per- 
fectness or otherwise of its correspondence, 
always prov:ded, of course, that the environ- 
ment is a perfect one. So also is it with 
animal and human life; we are weak or 
strong as we neglect or fully yield to the 
laws of our being. 


Now, what is true of all lower forms of 
life is true in the highest life. Man’s spiri- 
tual life consists in his perfect correspond- 
ence with his perfect environment, which is 
God. God is our chief good; He is absolutely 
necessary to us; He is the fount of life. 
Perfect surrender to Him, perfect obedience 
to His law, perfect confidence in Him, and 
a perfect reception of His blessed spirit into 
our natures—this is life, eternal life. 

The opposites of these things are death. 
Men of the world regard religion as dull, 
and as the death of enterprise, while they 
speak of lust, and drink, and gambling as 
life. Alas, for them, poor fools! They will 
reverse their verdict one day—at the day of 
judgment, if not before. 


There are three stages in this highest life 
.—there is a beginning, a process, and a 
crown. 
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There is a beginning. Sometimes it is de- 
fined with startling clearness, as the flash of 
lightning which illuminates the whole sky; 
sometimes it breaks slowly as the dawn, and 
it is difficult to tell exactly when the first 
shaft of light penetrated the darkness. 

But let no one trouble himself as to the 
details of his new beginning, and above all 
let him not make the experience of another 
any sort of guide for: him. The essential 
thing is that your very soul has said “yes” 
to whatever God wishes, for eternal life is 
not something to be earned or deserved or 
received because we have suffered or prayed 
or wrought sufficiently. No, there is where 
so many go wrong. It is a gift—the free 
gift of God—to be humbly and penitently 
and gratefully received. 

But while that is the beginning of the new 
life, alas! that many are content to begin 
and then practically remain for years at the 
threshold of all great and glorious possibil- 
ities. Theirs is a correspondence to God, but 
not a perfect one; and this is the mischief 
of the thing. This highest life is more than 
a beginning; it is a process to which we 
should at once apply ourselves. : 

The object of that process is that every 
part of our multiform nature may be sub- 
dued to and used for God—in one word, that 
we may be perfectly like our Heavenly 
Father. And for this purpose Christ came, 
not only that we might have life, but that 
we might have it in abundance. Life can 
come only from life, and consequently union 
with Christ is the royal way to perfection. 
For such a life, I need hardly add, there is 
a crown—a crown which is wreathed here 
and worn hereafter. 


My space will only permit one thought 
raore. Almost immediately after our Lord’s 
promise of life in abundance (John 10: 10), 
He bade His hearers think of those other 
sheep which were His, “not of this flock;” 
these also He must bring, and they should 
hear His voice. 

It were ill for us to forget that we are not 
merely residents in our own particular com- 
munity; we are members of a great Church, 
we are citizens of a great Dominion and of 
a mighty Empire! 

The Church of Christ and the British Em- 
pire are, perhaps, the two most inspiring - 
facts upon earth. Neither the one nor the 
other can attain to the height of its voca- 
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tion unless we set aside all poor and petty 
views of life, and take an enlarged, generous, 
universal view, which sees in both of these 
organizations the God-appointed means of 
a sacred and Divine mission. 

To me it is clear that there is in our Em- 
pire in the Church of Jesus Christ a moral 
and spiritual power which, if it could be 
brought into play, not at home only, though 
there is need of it here, but in the far 
places of the earth, it would work a work 
such as our eyes have never seen, and our 
hearts have scarce been able to conceive. 

Life, eternal life, that is what the world 
is crying out for. All the desires that are 
in men, all their eager quest for wealth, all 
their strenuous pushing for power, all their 
out-reachings for knowledge, all their aspira- 
tions and dreams of love and hope, all their 
desires to be in any respect larger than they 
are to-day, are but the hungerings after liie 
which is life indeed, or to put it in other 
words, after God. All their crying is for 
God, and poor fools, they do not know it. 

One is reminded of the old story about a 
ship which had been long becaimed and 
storm-ridden, until at last all the water was 
gone. it still was apparently out at sea, and 
it was driven slowly along, and the men that 
were on it Knew not where they were; and 
they saw a ship coming in the other direc- 
tion, and hailed it, and cried out: “For God’s 
sake, give us water! we are dying of thirst.” 
All the men on the other ship shouted out: 
“Drop your bucket over into the water; you 
are in the Amazon river.” 

So men sail, with life all about them, yet 
dying of thirst, and do not know that God 
is on their right hand and on their left, for 
it is in Him that we live and move and have 
our being. They do not know enough to 
take the life He offers them without money 
and without price, for “‘the free gift of God 
is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Be 
it ours to point men everywhere to Him who 
is the life as well as the light of the worid! 


GETTING DOWN TO {T. 


“Let thine eyes look right on, and thine 
eyelids look straight before thee.’ That is, 
do not be too easily side-tracked. 

There are a great Many somewhat enter- 

taining things along the pathway of life, but 
~ you cannot really afford to stop and look at 
them ull. Success, getting on in life in any 
sphere, depends just about as much upon the 
things you leave aione as upon the things 
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you give your attention to. There are not 
many goals that are worth reaching that a 
man just straggles into. 

Making life count isn’t like a child pick- 
ing flowers upon a country hillside. No, we 
have got to get down to it or we will never 
get it done. And getting down to it implies 
fixing attention and effort upon a few things 
and forgetting about many others. 

It is true that the man who doesn’t take a 
good reasonable share of the joy and pleas- 
ure of life as he goes along is a fool, but the 
man who doesn’t put some fixity of purpose 
and steadfastness of aim into it might 
almost be called by a worse name. 

Going to a show may be useful as a pas- 
time, but it doesn’t do to make it the busi- 
ness of life, if you would think to make life 
amount to anything.—FEx. 


“PERFECTLY MISERABLE,” 


Years ago, I was resting, during the sum- 
mer, in a country village in New England. 
I had a couple of-acres of ground, and a little 
cottage, and was as happy as a king. 

Now and then, an old man leaned over the 
fence, to chat for a while, so we became 
good friends. 


One day he said: “Mr. Adams, I have 
been wonderfully prospered. All my plans 
have succeeded. Everything that had 


dropped into my lap, has turned into gold. 
Nevertheless, now I am growing old, and all 
these things have lost their charm. T am 
perfectly miserable.’ I will never forget 
his sad words.—Ex. 


THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 


“Tf thou faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small.” Of course any man can 
hold out in the fair and sunny day when 
there is -nothing to hold out against. It 
doesn’t take much of a sailor to row a boat 
across the mill-pond. Nearly any kind of a 
soldier can cut a figure in the procession. 

But every day isn’t fair and sunny, the 
ocean is not always a mill-pond, and soldier- 
ing isn’t all dress parade. Somehow we 
ought to get that iron thought into our 
minds that we are just no good at ail if we 
cannot match ourselves somewhat to the 
difficulties and problems and _ strenuosities 
of life. 

The hard fibre in a man’s soul is made for 
resistance and aggression, and the man who 
allows his to soften down into mere flabbi- 
ness is not much of a man, as the o:d pro- 
verb-maker looked at it. 

What sort of Christian, he would ask if he 
were living to-day, is that one who falls 
down before the first big temptation or who 
runs away from the first hard job given him 
to do? 

And he wouid answer by calling him a 
little weakling unworthy of the big, stren- 
uous name of Christian. Fainting in the 
day of adversity is like failing in a pinch, 
where failure is fatal.—Ex. 
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A VISIT TO OUR FOREIGN FIELDS. 


Y.P.S. Topic for 13 December. 
Rey. J. MoP. Scott, Toronto. 


A visit for the first time to any country 
in Hurope has surprise and pleasure, but 
a visit to a heathen land has more. 

Korea. 


The first glimpse of Korea from the sea 
is unattractive. I am told that in their 
policy of national seciusion, it has been 
the aim of the people to make their shores 
uninviting, so that explorers from other 
nations would be disposed to leave them 
alone. The country is fairly mountainous, 
but in the valleys and plains much fertile 
land is found, and if all resources were 
developed, Korea would be a _ prosperous 
country. 

The Koreans, particularly the men, are 
of striking appearance. The _ prevailing 
dress is white, and in travelling through 
the country, in crowded streets in towns 
and cities, or in the fields at work, these 
white figures are seen everywhere. 

My first trip through a crowded Korean 
street was in’ the: City “of. Fusan. : Here, as 
everywhere, the streets are very narrow, 
very filthy, and very crowded—with men, 
and women, and children, and cows, and 
donkeys, and ponies, and . pigs, and 
chickens, and dogs, ete. These same 
sights are met with in all the towns and 
cities of this land. 

The mission stations under our Church 
are found in north-eastern Korea. Going 
from the south by Japanese steamer up 
the east coast, the first stop is at the city 
of Wonsan. This is our first station. 


Here,-as at each of our other stations in . 


Korea,—as indeed in all our mission fields, 
—the houses of our missionaries are 
located apart from the native quarters. 


From Wonsan I went by steamer from 
point to point further up the eastern coast 
and visited Hamheung, Songchin and 
Chongchin. 

From the latter place, by a little hand- 
trolley line, I was transported on a small 
truck, pushed by two Korean coolies, about 
sixty miles inland to Hoi Ryung, the 
farthest northern part of Korea proper. 

Later, in company with other mission- 
aries, 1 worked my passage on an ill-man- 
nered Korean pony a distance of forty 
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miles north in Manchuria to Yong Jung, 
our newest station. 
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Thousands of Koreans have emigrated to. 


this large town and surrounding country. 
Japan has annexed Korea and Japanese are 
in authority and are found everywhere. 
Many Koreans» are finding their home in 
this part of China in order to get away 
from the Japanese. - 

I saw much of the work of our Church 
amongst these people. It is such as would 
inspire the Church at home. There were 
crowded congregations on the Lord’s Day, 
and very large gatherings at the prayer 
service during the week. Old and young 
attend the Sabbath School, and many are 
unusually well-informed in the Word of 
God. 

Mission work in Korea has greatly pros- 
pered, largely because of the Korean con- 
verts themselves becoming messengers of 
the Word. The record, after twenty-five 
years of mission work in this land, shows 
one convert for every hour, night and day, 
of this quarter-century. 


Honan, 


I travelled into Honan by the foreign- 
built railway that runs from Pekin in the 
North through mid-China to Hankow on 
the Yangtze. river: This. railway runs 
through North Honan and touches two of 
our older and stronger mission stations, 
Changte and Weihwei. Two of our other 
stations are reached directly by rail, a 
short cross-country line, namely, Hsiu Wu 
Hsien and Tao K’ou. Hwaiking fu is 13 
miies and Wuan is 20 miles from the 
railway. In order to reach these two 


latter places I had to travel by Chinese - 


cart and mule litter, which mode of trans- 

portation I am glad is confined to China. 
The mission compound contains the 

residences and other mission buildings, and 


is located outside of and at a short dis- — 


tance from the walls of the native city. 
For the purpose of privacy and safety, the 
mission property is enclosed by a strong 
compound wall, the gates of which are. 
closed every evening as also are those of 
the walled cities. 
After journeying 
overwhelmed with the sense of its bigness 


in this land, I was™ 


and the never ending procession of its 
people. 
I was impressed with the agricultural » 
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products of the land. Great stretches of 
unfenced, treeless, fertile land was care- 
fully cultivated. The Chinese are in- 
dustrious and frugal, but, because of the 
immense population, mostly -poor. It is 
easy to understand how disastrous even 
one crop failure would be. 

For the purpose of mutual protection, the 
farmers group their houses together in 
villages. Hence the uncounted thousands 
of Chinese villages. 

Inside the walls of the native city where 
our Mission is established, sights, and 
sounds, and smells, not soon~ forgotten, 
greet one everywhere. The streets are 
alive with people; and such _ streets!— 
narrow, crooked, filthy, odoriferous, 
with open-fronted, low-roofed shops. of 
every variety and description. Beggars, 
unwashed, and, but for a few rags that 
hang about their bodies, unclad, make their 


appeals as you .navigate this awful 
thoroughfare. 
Evidences of their religion abound in 


the existence of idol temples and shrines. 
It. is somewhat of a shock to a westerner. 
The people did not seem to me to be very 
religious. Certainly they are not fanatical. 
Their apparent ignorance of religion ap- 
pears in the decay and dismantling of 
many of their shrines and temples. 

Our missionaries are zealous in giving 

~the message of Christ. This they do by 
preaching at the central station, and in 
touring the cities, towns and villages of 
their district. 

The evangelist’s message is supported by 
the medical and educational work. Good 
hospitals under the care of competent doc- 
‘tors are established at Changte, Weihwei, 
Hwaiking, and Wuan. There are primary 
and secondary schools at each station and 
a High and Normal school at Weihwei, all 
of which show success in educational work. 
There are sixty-six Canadian missionaries, 
including wives, and a total native Chris- 
tian community of 3,026. 


South China. 


The journey from Honan to Kongmoon 
in our South China Mission, whilst not all 
solid comfort, was worth while. I spent a 
few days in Shanghai. This gave me an 
opportunity of knowing something of the 
‘able and scholarly work of Dr. Donald 
MacGillivray, one of our missionaries, in 
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translating into Chinese for use of all 
Missions in China, the standard English 
religious and educational literature. 

My next objective point was Hongkong, 
a -British possession, the rendezvous of 
British warships and the residence of many 
British troops—a veritable breath of 
Britain, it was. 

From this port, Kongmoon is a night’s 
run by river steamer. River pirates in- 
fest the Canton delta. They have, how- 
ever, a wholesome respect for a British 
sun boat and, as one of these accompanied 
our steamer, we had nothing to worry 
about. 

Most of the Chinese in Canada and the 
United States come from the Kwangtung 
Province, and of these many are from the 
area occupied by our mission. I met one 
man who had been a laundrymen in -Tor- 
onto and another who had kept a restau- 
rant in Montreal. 

In climate, South China differs from 
North China as Florida differs from On- 
tario. In Manchuria and Honan, I ex- 
perienced genuine Ontario winter tempera- 
ture. In South China I was in the land 
of sunshine, and palms, and bananas and 
oranges. 

Kongmoon is the principal station of 
this field. It is on the waterfront ‘of the 
busy river highway between Canton and 
Hongkong. The fine new Marion Barclay 
hospital is at this station. 

The work is in three large districts and 
the missionaries minister to a population 
of fully three millions. The departments 
and character of the work is much the 
same as that of Honan, though, because 
a younger Mission, much less advanced. 


Formosa. 


I reached this island by Japanese 
steamer from Honkong. It lies about 100 
miles off the coast of mid-China, and 600 
miles from Japan. It is 230 miles long, 
about 60 miles wide, and is fairly moun- 
tainous. 

My stay in Formosa was all too short. 
It is called the “pleasure garden of Japan.” 
This I can understand. When I was there 
it was mid-winter time in Canada but every- 
where there was the profuse vegetation of 
the tropics. The heat is at times oppres- 
sive. 


I visited Tamsui, Taipeh and Keelung. ~ 
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Keelung is one of the wettest places in 
the world. The annual rainfall -is 158 
inches as against 24 inches in Ontario. 

It was an unusual pleasure—to set foot 
on the land of the life and work of George 
Leslie MacKay. 


The luxuriant foliage, the evergreen 
grass, the beautiful flowers, the fine out- 
look upon the harbor and sea from the 


missionaries’ houses made the first im- 
pressions of Formosa memorable. 

The northern part of the island is the 
field of our own Church. The south is 
under the care of the Presbyterian Church 
of England. While many congregations 
have been established and churches erected 
through a large section of North Formosa, 
yet there are only two central stations, 
one at Tamsui and the other at Taipeh. 

The Oxford Girls’ School, Middle School, 
Theological College, the Women’s School 
are at Tamsui, and at Taipeh is the new 
MacKay Memorial Hospital which is one 
of the newest and finest and best-equipped 
hospitals in the East. 

Splendid work is being done in every 
department. In 1913 the total number of 
out-patients and. in-patients treated at the 
hospital was 7,645. For the same pericd, 
there were 99 adult baptisms and 27, bap- 
tized when children, were received into the 
membership of the Church. 

Endia. 


To see India you need a lifetime. In 
describing it, one could write a book. To 
be conversant with the missionary opera- 
tions of the Christian Church would be a 
labor of years. 

I landed at Caleutta and after visiting 
the historic cities of Benares, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore and Delhi, I came south to Cen- 
tral India and was able to spend a short 
time at each of the different stations of 
our Church—Indore, Mhow, Neemuch, Rut- 


lam, Dhar, Kalghat, Manpur, Barwaha, 
Amkhuts, ~Jaora; Sitamau,*« Ujjaings and 
Kharua. 

Indian life greatly interested me. The 


daily scenes which to the missionary be- 
come common were to me a constant Mar- 
vel and charm. Men, women and children 
were moving everywhere with garments so 
scanty that the beauty of the human form 
was not hidden, and such garments,as they 
do wear add to rather than detract from 


their beauty. 
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A white cloth wound gracefully about 
the head and falling about the body in: 
clinging folds and drapery make _ these 
dark-skinned women the beauties of the 
East. The men, tall and with headdress 
and loin cloth, move silently past you in 
an unending procession. The silence of 
their movements strikes one. The reason 
—all are barefooted. The children, dear 
little chocolate-colored youngsters, are as 
fascinating in their frolics and in their 
nudity as any children could be. . 

I valued the opportunity to see something — 
of each department of work as it is carried 
on at the different stations. The Evange- 
listic, Medical, Educational and Industrial 
arms of our missionary propaganda in In- 
dia are well established and are carried on 
with zeal and success. I visited the Bhil 
country. The Bhils are not Hindu, are not 
Mohammedan, are just plain unvarnished 
aborigines. A strong progressive and suc- 
cessful work has been established amongst 
them. 

After sailing from India on my home- 
ward way, I reflected upon my visit to the 
different fields. Many things I had learn- 
ed. There were some things. I had to 
unlearn. 

Of one thing I was.certain, I had always 
believed it, but now my convictions were 
re-enforced, that the work of God as car- 
ried on by our missionaries in all our fields 
was genuine and lasting. If the Church 
at home could only. see it her faith in the 
power of the Gospel in heathen lands would 
be greatly strengthened, and she would be 
more missionary than ever. 

Another conviction that remained with 
me was that the Church at home had great - 
reason to be proud of the noble and de- 
voted group of men and women who re- 
present her in Korea, in China, in For- 


mosa and in India. 


You picture to yourself the beauty of bra- 
very and steadfastness. And then some 
little, wretched, disagreeable duty comes, 
which is your martyrdom, the lamp for 
your oil, and if you do not do it your oil 
is spilled—Phillips Brooks. 


The Christian religion is something sim- 
ple and sublime. It means one thing, and 
one thing-only; Eternal Life in the midst 
of time, by the strength, and under the eye 
of God.—Adolf ee eae 


Life and Work 
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LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 


By ARcHIBALD McItroy. 


Our home, in a quiet suburb of the city, 
is almost next door to that of a millionaire. 
I do not wish it to be supposed that the 
dwelling which shelters us is by any means 
palatial. It is quite a modest structure. 
The millionaire’s house is also unpreten- 
tious and he, himself, a man of quiet man- 
ner and simple tastes. 


The more I have seen of William Ban- 
nister, the greater has been my regard for 
him, and my admiration of his kindly dis- 
position, manifested in constant acts of 
generosity, done so stealthily that more than 
half of them never become known, except 
to the recipients and to Him who taketh 
notice of even a cup of cold water given in 
His name. 


William Bannister came out from the 
North of Scotland some forty-five years ago, 
a poor boy, with his way to make in the 
world. He made that way, thorny and rug- 
ged enough at times, and he is now the 
proprietor of an extensive industrial con- 
cern, which gives employment to hundreds, 
and a thriving little town has grown up 
around his works. 


His outside interests are large and yaried, 
much of his time being taken up by board 
meetings and municipal affairs. 


And yet he is the same William Bannister 
who left his humble Scottish home almost 
half a century ago. To see him going out 
and in amongst us, a small man with bushy 
hair and beard, wearing a slouch hat, be- 
neath which gleams a pair of humorous, 
kindly eyes, his dress of the most negligee 
description, a stranger might easily mistake 
him for a carpenter or mechanic out of 
work. — 

The one breach between him and me is 
that he abstains, for the most part, from at- 
tendance at my missionary meetings, and 
ne affirms the fault is mine, inasmuch as lI 
have suggested his occupying the chair, on 
several occasions, or his taking some pro- 
minent part, which so put him out of coun- 
tenance that he now adopts the safer course 
‘and stays away. 

At the same time, he does an infinitely 
greater work for the Master than.) 700, 
and merely looks upon it as part of his daily 
routine. The number of those whom he has 
helped is legion. The widow, the orphan, 
the stranger, the homeless, the out-of-work, 
have never appealed to him in vain, and his 
purse-strings seem to be hardly ever tied. 


William would be the last to admit that 
any of these acts are of much importance, 
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or that they belong to religion. Indeed, he 
lays no claim to being a religious man at 
all, but is in the habit of summing up his 
own character as that of one who lives to 
make money, and whose chief delight is in 
driving a hard bargain. He would have us 
believe that the rough, up-hill struggle of 
his younger days drove all ideas of religion 
out of his mind, and obscured the godly in- 
fluence of his early up-bringing. 

William is still a Scotchman, be it re- 
membered, and does not wear his heart on 
his sleeve; therefore, I never accepted these 
protestations at par value, and indeed, I 
made an accidental discovery on one occa- 
sion by which they fell at a jump almost 
fifty per cent. 


He is not aware that I made this discov- 
ery, so when he comes onto our verandah 
of an evening, and begins to depreciate him- 
self, deploring his laxity of religious ob- 
servance, I just sit quietly, listening, and 
thinking my own thoughts. 


It was on the occasion of a bad accident 
to one of his workmen, Christie Fleming, 
who got caught in the machinery and was 
badly mangled, that I came upon one of the 
surprises of my life. 


Ou going to see poor Chris at the hospital, 
on a certain evening, the nurse told me 
that Mr. Bannister was with him, and she 
thought they were engaged in private busi- 
ness. She suggested that I might wait in 
an ante-room, as she was sure the interview 
would soon be over. Thus, without mean- 
ing to be an eavesdropper, I could not fail 
to hear the conversation, for William, being 
a little deaf, has the habit of speaking in 
a rather loud tone of voice. 


“You may make your mind easy, Chris,” 
he was saying, “as to your affairs. I'll look 
after your bit of property and belongings, 
will advertise in the ‘Scotsman’ and ‘QGlas- 
gow Herald,’ and your nephew and nieces 
will surely be found.” 


“Well, that’s a comfort, William’ (such 
were the relationships between master and 
man), “and now there’s just one other thing 
—what about the future, William? You 
know, I have not been much of a church- 
goer, and my life has been far from what it 
should have been. William, I’m fear’t. 


“T had a godly faither and mither, and at- 
tended Sawbath-schule, and used tae sit a- 
tween the twa auld folkin the meetin’ hoose”’ 
(Chris was lapsing into the vernacular). “I 
hae been thinkin’ a’ the efternune aboot the 
wee meetin’ hoose amang the trees, an’ the 
earnest discoorses o’ auld Mr. Ogilvie, and 
hoo he used tae catecheese us as bairns— 
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But I hae wandered far awa’ an’ I reckon 
God’ll judge me sair, for I ken’t the w’y, but 
didna walk mits. 

“Chris, I’m fear’t I canna’ help ye in this” 
(William also had adopted the speech of his 
early days). ‘Ye ken I, too, hae gien re- 
leegion o’ermuch o’ the go-by. I’m dootin’ 
if I interfered in this, it would be a case 
o’ the blin’ leadin’ the blin’, an the baith o’ 
us tummlin’ intae the sleugh.” 

“Weelum, I beleev’ in yer releegion, mair 
nor in that o’ mony professors, for yer life 
hes bin spent in daen guid tae ithers, an’ 
isna’ that the best evidence 0’ a’? Mr. 
Ogilvie used tae read frae the Bible that 
true releegion conseested in bein’ kin’ tae 
the faitherless an’ the weeda, an’ I’m shair, 
Weelum, ye hae bin that.” 


“Ay, but there’s mair nor that, Chris. In 
that same verse it speaks o’ folk bein’ un- 
spotted frae the warl’. Man, Chris, I some- 
times feel as black as tar.” 


Weelum, I ken’ that guid works’ll no justi- 
fy a man wi’ God, but surely in ye’r case, 
the black spots hae a’ bin covered wi’ white.” 

“Chris,” and I recognized that he. spoke 
in a voice broken with emotion, “I may hae 
dune some wee trokes o’ kindness, seein’ 
that the opportunity an’ means cam’ tae my 
han’, but sae far as I can see, you an’ me 
are exactly on the same plank. We maun 
baith mak’ the same plunge, an’ I’m con- 
veenced we want somethin’ mair tae gie us 
confidence in the waves.” 


There was silence for a time, and it was 
the dying man who spoke.-at last. 


“Can ye think o’ onything Weelum?” 


“No, Chris, ’m dootin’ I canna help ye in 
this. Can ye no’ think o’ onything yersel’?” 

“Naethin’—naethin’ ava—except, strange 
tae say, there’s bin a verse o’ a hyme ringin’ 
in ma ear, an’ dae my best, I canna get rid 
o’t. Ye min’ we used tae sing it at the 
Sawbath-schule It’s this: 


“Jesus paid it all, 
All to Him I owe; 

Sin hath left a crimson stain, 
He washed it white as snow.” 

“That’s guid, Chris.- That’s the thing we 
need, an’ I may jest say that as I was tryin’ 
tae think o’ some w’y o’ helpin’ ye, a verse 
cam intiN ma ain min’ that I’m shair we’re 
baith fameeliar wi.’ It’s this yin: 

“°*Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress, 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace, 
Foul, I to the fountain fly, 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.’ ” 

“Man, Weelum, there’s big comfort in that. 
I think, God helpin’ us, we’re comin’ near 
the p’int.” 

“Ay, it seems tae me, Chris, that we maun 
leave a’ behin’, guid works an’ a’ thing else, 
ah jist trust oorsel’s tae His mercy an’ for- 
giveness, for salvation.” 
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“Weelum, we hae bin guid freen’s a’ these - 
years. I’m gaun first, an’ I can weel be 
Spare’t. Ye’ll bide a wee langer, an’ con- 
teenue daen’ guid. Neither o’ us is much 
geefted in prayer, but could we dae better 
than jest join in the words o’ that hyme ye 
hae repeated. I feel as if that’s a’ that a 
deein’ sinner needs, an’ when the time comes 
I wad fain dee wi’ them words on ma lips. 
Ye’ll join, Weelum.” 


I heard a movement, which was William 
Bannister getting on to his knees at the 
bedside, and the sound of two quavering 
voices came to me as they repeated together 
the inspiring words: 

“Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace : 
Foul, I to the fountain fly; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” 

I felt like removing my shoes from my 
feet, for the divine Presence was only separ- 
ated by a thin partition, and I knew there 
was joy amongst the angels in heaven over 
the penitential scene. 


THE POWER OF THE PULPIT. 


~ There has been a great deal said in the 
newspapers and magazines about the decline 
of the pulpit. We have been told that the 
day for the pulpit is gone, and the problem 
of getting a Sunday evening congregation 
in the cities and a full house in the morn- 
ings, everywhere, is cited in proof. 


But you have never heard any prince of 
God; who occupies a pulpit, talking it. 

There are several things tuat lead me-to 
believe the pulpit is a place of power. First, 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. are unapproached in searching the 
conscience, comforting the heart and reveal- 
ing the will of God to men. 

In the second place, Jesus Christ is a a liv 
ing power for regenerating and recovering. 
wasted humanity. There is only one message 
of hope for the woman who has lost her 
crown, and that is Christ’s word to: her. 
There is on!y one power in the world to-day 
that can lift a man, and that power is the 
power of Christ. 

Third, while the great medium of educa- 
tion to-day is the printed page, the most _ 
thrilling medium for the transmission of | 
truth is a living person, stirred with a great 
passion for mankind. This is the oppor- 
tunity of the pulpit for the man who is called 
of God to occupy it—to unfold the message 
of the Old and New Testaments under the 
power of Christ, out of a heart quivering 
with interest in men.—The see ES 


Ministry. 


Our road to glory often runs by the rivers 
of grief—Spurgeon. 


and allusions. 
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SATISFIED:—ONE WOMAN’S STORY. 


“Rive years ago I gave up. society,” said 
a fine-looking elderly woman the other day. 
“And I wonder,” she continued, “that I re- 
mained a siave to it for so long. It is all 
a sham of pleasure, this running about pay- 
ing five-minute calls and giving teas. I have 
proved it. Real pleasure is in true friends 
and unconventionality, in living in a simple 
way and in work.” 


“That is my idea exactly,” I bubbled forth 
joyously, quite excited over finding a mind 
akin, and especially in a woman who had no 
need to lead the simple life and who couid 
prove the wisdom of her choice. 


All her life long she had been accustomed 
to having several servants and her “carriage 
and pair,” and while unassuming in Manner, 
she had gone the usual pace in society— 
dances, card parties, dinners, luncheons, 
teas, besides keeping up a large calling 
acquaintance. 


As the years went on she had less energy 
for it, and she began to narrow down the 
engagements. The question put itself to her 
more and more insistently, "What am I get- 
ting out of it?’ She had not time to read 
or to take afternoons in exercise in the open 
air. She had not time even to spend an 
hour or two in real visiting with an oid 
friend. 

“And so I gave it all up,” she related to 
me with the happiest kind of a laugh; “and 
now I’m free. i told my friends that they 


knew my teiephone number, and that they 


would always iind a welcome, and that their 
coming or not coming would be a test of 


-their friendship. _ 


Then I settled down to enjoy myself. Some 
of the friends came and some of them didn't; 
but I am happy, anyway. I spend a good 
deal of time with my grandchildren, and I 
read, and see my old friends in a natural, 
informal way. 


“A very clever man, but an agnostic,” she 
continued, “got me interested in the Bible. 
His conversation was full of biblical phrases 
He knew the Bibie from 
cover to cover, and loved it—as literature. 
‘There is no book under the sun like that 
Book,’ he would say, and every day he read 
Az : 

He rarely said anything against its doc- 
trine.' His references to it were often 
jocular, but then he was a very amusing, 
witty man, and this was regarded as part 
of his somewhat eccentric manner. 


One time, however, I saw his good-humor 
ruffied, and he spoke bitterly, sarcastically, 
horribly of the Christian belief. I covered 
my face with my hands. ‘I couldn’t bear it. 
It was not that I was a true Christian my- 
self, but that 1 had been taught and had felt 
reverence for the truth since childhood, and 
I was fearfully shocked. Yet I could not 
answer him with any logical argument. 
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“‘Wrom that day to this—and that is five 
years ago—I have studied the Bible regu- 
larly and systematically and perseveringly. 
I have not read a novel since. All my read- 
ing is the Bible and works about the Bible. 


The scoffer saved a soul unwittingly. It is 
my joy, my comfort, my salvation. I wor- 
ship the Divine Saviour, and try to spend 
my remaining years spreading the good 
news.” Her face beamed with joy and fervor 
as she spoke. 


It was not necessary for me to say very 
much in the pauses of this dear-faced, white- 
haired woman’s story. She knew she had a 
sympathetic listener, and I knew I would 
pass it on. 


Is not the summing-up of life by a woman: 
of sixty, who has found life’s secret, worth: 
passing on? A rule of life that satisfies is. 
too rare and too valuable to keep hidden. 
Half the world is seeking for such a rule,. 
and this one has so often been stumbled. 
against and passed over blindly. : 

Once the human mind is awakened it 
eagerly starts forth on many new routes of 
reformation. It was so with the woman of 
the bright eyes and white hair. 


“Why should I be idle?” she said to her- 
self. “All my life I have been letting some- 
one else do my share of the world’s work.” 
She dismissed two of her servants and sold 
her big house, moving into a smaller one 
with her one maid. She wanted to be active 
to do some of her personal work even. 


Then she ferreted around to find what the 
missionary society was doing, and whether 
there was any help needed down in the city 
mission centres, and you would be surprised 
how soon she was needed and _ depended 
upon for both her work and her money. 


“I had no idea how much there was to 
be done,” she told me, ‘or that I could be go 
happy in doing it. There are no dull mo-. 
ments for me now.” 


Another path of reformation on which she: 
set out was that of health. “I want to live. 
as long as I can and work as long as I ecan,, 
to make up a little for all the years when IL 
was busy doing nothing,” she explained. “I 
rarely eat meat, I rise early and retire early, 
1 wear low-heeled shoes, I walk a great deal 
—in fact,.I do everything that I find in- 
creases my good health. And I look well, 
don’t 1?” she laughed. 

And then she concluded, “Oh, these people 
who go-on frittering away their years! If 
they would only listen! If they only knew!” 
—In the Christian Guardian. 


God has a purpose for each one of us, a 
work for each one to do, a piace for each 
one to fill, an influence for each one to ex- 
ert, a likeness to His dear Son for each 
one to manifest, and then, a place for each 
one to fill in His holy Temple. 


BOS 


CHANGES AND TROUBLES. 
By Siz ‘MATTHEW HALE, KT. 


(Late Chief Justice of the King’s’ Bench, 


England.) 
Peace wayward soul! let not these various 
storms, 
Which hourly fill the world with fresh 
alarms, 


Invade thy peace; nor discompose that rest, 

Which thou may’st keep untouched with- 
in thy breast; 

Amidst these whirlwinds, if thou keep ‘but 
free 

The intercourse betwixt thy Gol and thee. 


Tay region lies above these siorms, and 
know, 

Thy thoughts are earthly, and they creep 
too low. 


If these can reach thee, or access’ can find, 

To bring or raise like tempests in thy mind, 

But yet in these disorders something lies, 

That’s worth thy notice, out of which the 
wise 

May trace and find that just and powerful 
Hand. 

That secretly, but surely doth command, 


And manage these distempers with that 
skill, 

That while they seem to cross, they act his 
will, 

Observe that silver thread, that steers and 
bends, 


The worst of all disorders to such ends, 
That speak His justice, goodness, providence. 
Who closely guides it by his influence, 
And though these storms are loud, yet 
listen well, 

There is another message that they tell. 
This world is not thy country, ’tis thy way; 
Too much contentment would invite thy 


stay, 
Toor long upon ~ thy “journey. “make it 
strange, 


Unweilcome news, to think upon a change: 

Whereas these rugged entertainments send 

Thy thoughts before thee to thy journey’s 
end, 

Guide thy desires all homewards, tell thee 
plain, 

To think of resting here is but in vain; 

Make thee to set an equal estimate. 

On this uncertain world, and a just rate 

On that to come; they bid thee wait and 
stay 

Until thy Master’s Call, and then with joy 

To entertain if such a change as this 

Renders thy loss, thy gain, improves thy 
bliss. 
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THE BEST PLACE TO SERVE. 


To be in the world, but not dominated 
by the spirit of the world, which is self- 
ishness and greed, is the real secret of suc- 
cess. Jesus’ prayer for His disciples was not 
that they might be taken out of temptation 
but that they might be able to rise above 
the evil in their own hearts and overcome 
the temptation. 

There is not, and never will be, a better 
place for the Christian to serve his gener- 
ation and glorify his God than this world 
where we are commanded “to work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling.” The. 
ground of our confidence is in the inner 
spirit and not in our surroundings. 


It is impossible to make the environment 
so perfect as to hold men in the way of 
rectitude without an inner purpose to honor 
God and do His will.—Ex. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


Gladstone’s Example. 


How often we must have felt, on reading 
the life of Gladstone, that his whole lite 
was enriched by his vitul relation to the 
Church! It received a finer temper and a 
more g.orious color. Without it, there 
could have been no Gladstone, as we saw 
him. His passion for religion was nour- 
ished within the Church. 

Perhaps few spectacles were ever more - 
touching or instructive than the great 
statesman at public worship, throwing his 
whole soul into the devotion of the nour 
and the communion of saints. 


He was surrounded by colleagues, not- 
ably by one, of austere virtue and inte- 
grity, who did not share his taith or prac- 
tice. They lacked his moral elevation, and 
they did not impart life and light as he 
did. All men telt that chey lived in a 
colder realm. 

This Sabbath-keeping, this devout church- - 
going lends a dignity and a quality to life 
which is like no other, whether it is found 
in a statesman or a Scottish peasant. It 
makes a difference—sometimes, I am dis- 
posed to say, all the diflerence. 

I have known a religious man whose 
name was for some years one to conjure 
with. He had many splendid qualities and 
endowments, a Magnilicent presence, eio- 
quence almost like that of Bright, a fine in- 
tellect. Z 

One thing only was. lacking. For some 
mysterious reason he stood apart from the 
life and worship of the church. 
was an impoverished and _ disappointing 
career, and when he passed away, he was 
no more missed than if a stone had faliey 
into the sea—J. H. Shakespeare. 


The result — 


court of Charles Il. 
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REAPING WILD OATS. 
Sad Stories of “Great” Men. 


Looseness in morals was considered an 
attraction among many of the noted society 
men of England and the Continent in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
courts of Louis XIV., of Charles II., and 
some of the Georges were notorious for their 
debaucheries. 


Some stories in Christian Work and 
Evangelist, taken trom an old book— “Wits 
and Beaux of Society’—are here given, as 
sad but true pictures of ‘‘reaping’—‘‘wild 
oats.” 

Thank God there are, even here, one or 
two gieams of light in the darkness, which 
tell of a prodigai’s return. 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
though a man ot genius, lived a dissolute 
lite, associated with a corrupt court. He 
was born 1627 and died at the age of sixty 
years. He was an intimate of the royal 


Butler, the author of Hudibras, said of 
Villiers that “he had studied the whole body 
of viee; that he pulled down. ail that nature 
raised in him, and built himseif up again 
after a model of his own; he has turned day 
into night and nignt into day.” 

When on his death-bed he prayed tor for- 
giveness, and, like Lord Rochester, he order- 
ed all his immorai works to be burned. 
Atter a partial recovery he wrote reiigious 
books, which retrieved in a measure his in- 
fide productions. 

When a clergyman visited him during his 
illness he inquired what religion he pro- 
fessed. Villiers replied, “I have been a 
shame and disgrace to all religions; if you 
can do me any good, pray do.’ He died 
without a farthing to defray his funeral ex- 
penses and without a friend to mourn his 
departure. Once he was among the richest 
and finest cavaliers of the nation, but at 
last an outcast, a picture of the way the 
devil finishes off his victims. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan, born 1751 and 


died 1816, was one of the most brilliant 


orators England has produced. He was also 
celebrated as a dramatist, a Statesman, a 
wit and social leader, but, in the height of 
his career, they used to say of him, “Poor 
Saerry! Foor.Sherry! Drunkard, gambler, 
profligate, spendthrift, godless and worldly!” 


Fifty guineas were paid for a ticket to hear 
Sheridan’s speech against Warren Hastings. 
It is said Sheridan was ruined financially by 
indolence and negligence, by extravagance 
in the gratification of his appetites and lusts. 
For a time his income was seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars per year from his theatrical 
investments, but, in the later portion of his 


life, he could say truly, “in the midst of life 


we are in debt.” 


Sheridan ac the last became a shocking 
example of the wise man’s warnings, “Vanity 


~~ 
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of vanities, all is vanity.” Debt, disease 
and depravity are the D.D.’s of dishonor de- 
seribing his own career. 

How to get food and drink now was the 
enigma. First, his books were sold, his 
plate followed: then his pictures, and at last 
the portrait of his first wife, by Reynolds, 
all went to keep him from the almshousse. 
His fame, genius, wit and health were gone. 
He was turned out like an old horse to die. 
Deeply he feit the hollowness of man and the 
rottenness of the world. 


On the morning of his funeral the corpse 
was arrested, in the King’s name, for a debt 
of five hundred pounds. Two of the lords 
became responsible for the amount, so the 
funeral could go on, for all the great ones of 
Engiand were assembled to do honor to a 
man they had forsaken in the hour of his 
direst need. What irony to bear the lifeless 
body to Westminster Abbey when the living 
Sheridan died in a hovel! 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, the Earl of 
Chesterfield, who was born in London 1694, 
passed out of this life in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. He was another social lion 
and greatest wit of his time. In form, he 
was very short, clumsy, rough featured, with 
an immense head, well filled with brains. 
One writer characterized him as a “stunted 
giant:” another as a “dwarf baboon,” 


But his charming manners, his remarkable 
conversational powers and brilliant learn- 
ing, made him a man of social influence and 
distinction. Horace Walpole, speaking of 
the Hanoverian debate in the House of 
Lords, said, “I was there and heard Lord 
Chesterfield make the finest oration to which 
I. ever listened.’ What a pity that such 
accomplished abilities should have been 
wholly consecrated to a worldly life of 
fashion, frivolity and sinful social pleasures. 


In the last year of his life he became to- 
tally deaf and would say to his friends who 
called upon him, “I will not detain you, for 
I must go and rehears2 my funeral!” It 
was thus that he styled his daily drive 
through the streets of London. 

Someone asked Dr. Johnson, “What is a 
friend?” He replied, “One who comforts and 
supports you while others do not.’ He also 
added, “Frierdship, you know, sir, is the 
cordial drop to make the nauseous draught 
of life go down.” 


Lord Chesterfie'd had no true friend in 
the hour he needed friends- most. He had 
acted upon fa’se principles in a long life, 
and reaped his reward. He lived for self 
and selfish aims. 

Unbelief in Christianity and the Bible was 
the taproot of the upas tree of his poisonous 
life. Lord Chesterfield’s celebrated letters 
to his son are elegant with polish and elo- 
quent in diction, but are tainted with im- 
morality, though not below the notions of 
many other distinguished persons of that 
sensual age. ¢ 


O10 


George Selwyn was another society light 
of the eighteenth century. Lord Holland, 
when dying, ordered his servants to be sure. 
and admit Mr. Selwyn if he called to inquire 


after him, “for, if I am alive, I shall be glad ° 


to see him, and, if I am dead, he will be glad 
to see me.” Selwyn was admitted every- 
where in the highest society because of his 
brilliant abilities to entertain and delight an 
audience, large or small. 


Lord George Gordon once asked Selwyn 
if he would help him to get the electors of 
Ludgershall, saying, “If you would recom- 
mend me, they would choose me if I came 
from the coast of Africa.” Selwyn replied, 
“That depends upon what part of the coast 
you came from; they would certainly, if you 
came from the Guinea Coast.” 


Some time before he died, Selwyn gave up 
gambling, saying that it was the bane of 
four better things—health, money, time and 
thinking. It is said that before he passed 
away, at the age of seventy-two years, he 
had become a devoted follower of Christ. 


But the wasted life could never be re- 
called. 


MISS ELMIRA’S EASTER BONNET. 


“T’m sure I don’t see how we can do it, 
unless we go without Easter bonnets.” It 
was the whimsical remark of Mrs. Johns, 
treasurer of the Woman’s Organized Class 
of Laninger Center. 

“The treasury is as empty as a last year’s 
nest, what with paying the last installment 
on the church debt, and buying those hymn- 
books for the Sunday school.” 


“Well, go without Easter bonnets, then,” 
retorted the secretary. “That hospital in 
India needs the money worse than we need 
Easter bonnets.” 

Then the president spoke up. “I, for one, 
couldn’t wear a new hat with a clear con- 
science if I didn’t give something to that 
needy work after hearing Dr. Jordan’s im- 
passioned plea this afternoon. Til wear my 
last summer’s hat a while.longer and give 
the price of a new one to the mission fund. 
Who will follow?” 

“Oh, that’s very well for you to say,” piped 
up Mrs. Henderson. “I would, too, if Td 
had the sweetest hat in Laninger Center. 
T’d:-be-only—- 

“Well, I’ll trade with you, on the strength 
of your putting the price of a new one into 
the missionary box. I always admired yours 
anyway,” repiied the president, half defi- 
antly. 

“Honest?” 

“Yes, honest!” 


“Let’s have a hat exchange _ here next 
weck,” challenged the vice-president. ’m 


sick and tired of my last year’s hat, though 
it isn’t half worn out yet, and you are tired 
of yours. Let’s have a community of in- 
terests. Bring your last summer’s hat down 
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here to the meeting next Thursday and we'll 
have a general exchange, and plenty af 
money in our mission fund. I make the 


motion. Who’ll second it?” 

There was silence. Was Mrs. Jennings 
joking? 

“Don’t all speak at once,” she _ sniffed 
scornfully. 


“Do you mean it?” asked several at once. 


“Mean it? Of course I mean it. Don’t you 
think I’m ever serious?” 

“Perhaps it might not be a bad idea,” 
ventured timid Mrs. Coles. “Last year when 
I was over at Dicksonville, Mrs. Thomas 
to:d me that she and her mother-in-law 
traded hats they’d had the year before and 
were better satisfied than if they’d bought 
new ones. We might try it.” 


“J second the motion, then,” 
Henderson. 

The motion was carried, although some -of 
the “Ayes” were rather faint and half heart- 
ed. Only one loud and decided “No” kept it 
fiom being a unanimous vote, however. 


Miss Elmira Sampson was the author of 
that “no.” As she told her next door neigh- 
bor, later in the day, “I ain’t goin’ to wear 
nobody’s second-hand headgear until I’m 
drove to it. I ain’t a candidate for the poor- 
house yet. Missions, indeed! I ain’t never 
had no use for them and nary a heathen will . 
be getting the price of my Easter bonnet.” 


Dr. Jordan, home on a furlough, had told 
graphically of his experiences as a medical 
missionary. Deeply he had touched the 
heartstrings of his hearers with thrilling 
incidents from his experiences, and called 
forvh a sympathetic interest in the people’s 
needs. All, save Miss Sampson, were anx- 
ious to help; how it was to be accomplished, 
was the only question. 


Next Thursday afternoon the roads to the 
Laninger Center church were’traversed by 
women of various ages and appearances. 
Hach carried carefully a bundle done up in 
newspapers. Miss Elmira Sampson alone 
was missing. Each bundle was deposited ~ 
in the chapel until after the regular meet- 
ing. .Then came the unwrapping and ex- 
change. . 

What a time they had! They were cus- 
tomers and salesladies at the same time, 
trying hats now on themselves, now on 
someone else, until all were satisfied. Mrs. 
Henderson went home the proud possessor 
of Mrs. Newman’s hat, which she had en-- 
vied all last summer, and the worthy presi-. 
dent carried away Mrs. Henderson’s with. 
equal satisfaction. The missionary box 
held a goodly sum. 

Meantime, Miss Eimira Sampson made her: 
semi-annual trip to the city and purchased 
an Haster hat, even taking a sort of wicked 
delight in paying more than she ever did 
before. 

Easter morning dawned bright and clear. 
The women of the Organized Class, decked 


said Mrs. 
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in their “exchange bonnets,’ went their 
wonted ways to church and enjoyed a good 
sermon, and an easy conscience over the 
generous missionary offering they had ob- 
tained. 


Miss Elmira Sampson started for church, 
too. Her new bonnet was poised carefully 
upon her well crimped locks. She expected 
to make a decided impression when she 
arrived at the church; and she did, but in 
a most unexpected manner. 


She had asked Alvina Akers to ride with 
her and they chatted as they drove along. 
Now the railroad passed through the village 
of Laninger Center, quite close to the little 
church. As Miss Sampson drew near the 
tracks a train approached and she reined 
in her horse. Scarcely had they crossed the 
tracks when Miss Elmira began to sniff. 


“Pears to me I smell something burning,” 
she remarked to Alvina. 


“Does seem so, but I don’t see nothing,” 
Alvina answered. 


The words were scarcely spoken when 
Alvina uttered a cry of dismay. 

“Oh, Miss Sampson, Miss Sampson, it’s 
your hat. A spark from the train must ’a 
done it!” Alvina grabbed the hat, but it did 
not move. 


Miss Elmira dropped the reins and clutch- 
ed wildly at her headgear, but it was 
fastened securely. 


“Wind the pins, Alvina, find the pins,” 
pleaded the distracted woman and then .re- 
membered bitterly that the city milliner had 
persuaded her to buy some “newfangled” 
patent fasteners. 


Old Dobbin, unused to such excitement, 
took fright and raced madly down the road, 
straight to the church. Turning abruptly in- 
to the yard, the wheels struck the church 
steps the buggy overturned, and Miss © El- 
mira Sampson was thrown head foremost in- 
to the soft earth. 


The people in the vestibule rushed to the 
rescue and extricated Miss Elmira and her 
companion from their sad plight. They were 
not hurt, beyond a few scratches and bruises, 
but were badly frightened, and the fire and 
the fall had worked sad havoc with the gay 
_ Easter bonnet. 


Miss Elmira appeared at church that 
night, but she wore her last summer’s hat. 
When Parson Smith called for testimonies 
she was the first to respond. She stood up, 
her Bible in hand, and turning to the book 
of Proverbs read solemnly, “Pride goeth be- 
fore destruction, and an haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. Better is it to be of an humble 
spirit with the lowly, than to divide the spoil 
with the proud.” 


“Brothers and sisters,” she added, “the 
ways of the Lord are past finding out, but 
TI ain’t ever again going to say that I don’t 
believe in missions. Here’s ten dollars for 
that hospital for the heathen over in India.” 
—In Woman’s Missionary Friend. 
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THE OLD KIRK PEWS. 


The clear sunshine of a spring. morning 
sparkled and blinded over Kirklaggan vil- 
lage, and Mickey Doran, a battered straw 
hat on his head, was digging in his garden 
diligently. Beyond the garden hedge a green 
meadow sloped gently down to the Laggan 
burn, and up again on the hither side to 
meet the low kirkyard wall. 

Mr. Michael Doran, whose’ grown-up 
daughters bitterly resented the too familiar 
“Mickey” by which he was usually known. 
had begun life as the village carpenter and 
Wheelwright, and was now a _ prosperous 
builder and contractor. 


A hollow sound of hammering and rending 
came from the interior of the church. Mickey 
straightened his back and gazed loweringly 
across the hollow, and his face waxed wrath- 
ful as he watched panels and lengths of wood 
darkened and polished with agé and use be- 
ing dragged out and propped against lean- 
ing headstone and church wall, wherever 
convenient. 

With a muttered imprecation he stuck his 
spade into the ground, and made his way 
to the front of the house—a new two-storey 
villa of his own erection, facing the road. 
He shook himself like *n angry terrier, then 
leaned over the fence. 


A string of quarry carts was advancing, 
with stone for his work, and he shouted 
directions to the men as they lurched past, 
in a quick peremptory voice with a touch 
of the brogue in it. As he gazed after the 
carts the parish minister came~- sweeping 
round the corner on his bicycle. 


Mickey’s keen grey eyes snapped angrily, 
and his’ thin-lipped mouth, which dipped 
down in the middle and up at the corners, 
teok a tighter set. — 

“Good-morning, Mr. Doran,’ and the min- 
ister, dropping from his bicycle, advanced. 

“Mornin’, mornin’,’ Mickey jerked out, 
as he removed his hat and wiped his heated 
brow with a red cotton handkerchief. 

“They seem to be going ahead with the 
re-seating at last,’ remarked the minister, 
with a glance of satisfaction in the direction 
of the church. 

They are,. sorr.” 

There was a pause. 


“You do not seem to take much interest 
in the beautifying of God’s house. Indeed, 
now that I come to think of it, you never 
did. May I ask why?” 


“You may, sorr; but I don’t see that it is 


much good asking or telling at this time o’ | 


day ” 
“Nevertheless, I would like to know.” 
“°Tig too long a story, an’ I doubt if it 
would interest you, any more than your 
beautifyings interest me. ‘Tis but the out- 
side o’ the cup ard platter, when all’s said 
an’. done.” 
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The minister drew himself up in cold dis- 
pleasure. Then something in the set jaw 
and quivering nostril of the other touched 
him, and he threw his dignity aside. ‘I 
would like to Know, and it would interest 
me, if you do not mind telling.” He spoke 
quietly, with his eyes fixed meditatively on 
the ground. 

Mickey scanned the downecast face, and 
blinked a flicker of tears from his eyes. 
“Shure ’tisn’t worth comin’ over after all,” 
he snapped out shortly. 

‘All the same, I would like to hear.” 

Mickey cleared his throat. ‘Well,’ he 
began hoarsely, “perhaps ye don’t know— 
but ’twas me ould father that put in them 
seats they’re pitchin’ out like so much fire- 
wood up there. To the glory of God he made 
them, an’ not for gain—for he lost heavy on 
the job. But he says to me—an’ that’s forty 
years ago, on just such another mornin’ as 
this; an’ we stood in the church, our two 
selyes— el 

“ ‘Mickey,’ he says, looking round wid the 
joy an’ pride of the good workman in his 
eye, an’ a something in his face besides I’d 
never seen there before, ‘the job’s finished,’ 
he says, ‘an’ it’s glad an’ it’s sorry I am. 
I’ve felt the blessin’ of God wid me in the 
work, seein’ that I worked for Him an’ not 
for my own ends. An’ I’ll miss the work, 
an’ the daily blessin’ oy it. 

“‘But there'll be seats you’ll remember 
your ould father by, an’ you'll sit in them, 
an’ your children after you, please God, when 
I am under the turf.” An’ he kneeled down 
then an’ there—an’ prayed for God’s blessin’ 
on the work ov his hands. An’ he lies there 
under the turf, an’ his good work thrown 
out above him!” 

There was a pause, in which Doran strove 
hard to master his emotion, and succeeded. 

“TF tell you,’. he went.on, fiereely, “there 
was work an’ material there, good for a 
hundred years to come! An’ it’s ten times 
better now than the green machine-made 
rutbish ye’re puttin’ in its place.” 

“T did not know of this—or, at least, I did 
not know you would take it so hard, Mr. 
Doran. I am extremely sorry,’ the minis- 
ter stammered, genuinely distressed. 

“Your good lady knew, for I told her very 
straight when she came round collectin’, an’ 
she did not thank me—thought I wanted to 
save my pocket, I reckon.” 

“We must make the best of it now,” the 
minister went on, hastily, ignoring the re- 
ference to his wife. “The old seats must 
have been good; Smith and Tod made what 
was considered an _ extraordinarily good 
offer.” 

“So, well they might! But your new seats 
will not bring God down into the midst ov 
ye. They’ll keep Him out for many a day— 
an’ that ye’ll see.” 

<i. ise as. Hee willy Mr.  Doransa: He can 
bring good out of evil yet,’ the minister 
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rep:ied, with dignity. ‘I will hope to-see 
you in the kirk again when the work is 
finished.” 

Mickey’s face hardened; he shook is head 
with empasis. 

The minister went on, leading his bicycle, 
walking slowly, with bowed head, and think- 
ing of many things. Thinking, with a kind 
of envy, of that workman good and true 
who had knelt in the grey old kirk up there 
forty years ago, and prayed for God’s bless- 
ing on his work in simple faith. 

And yet the prayer did not seem to have 
availed. The age of simple, child-like prayer 
was past. Men knew better in these ad- 
vanced days than pray for impossible things. 
The present was an age of transition and 
progress, and the progress of the world must — 
not be stayed. 

Such was his creed—and yet—and yet he 
felt dimly that. the will and power of civi- 
lised enlightened man was a poor substitute 
for that omnipotent God in whom the old 
fo'ks so fervently believed—a God Who 
would-bring things to pass in answer to be- 
lieving payer. 

And the minister, pondering all these 
things in his heart, with the sunlight flick- 
ering through the trees on his bowed head, 
began to see dimly the causes of failure in 
his ministry; for, with all his brilliant gifts, 
he owned himself a failure. He had been 
doing not God’s will, but his own all the 
time; and from his inmost heart there arose 
the cry, ‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me!”’—In 
the Presbyterian Messenger. 


HOW HE CAME TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 


A keen-faced man with a scholarly cast 
of countenance was quietly explaining to a 
companion, how he came to be a Christian. 
He said:— 

“T was an agnostic, but my philosophy 
went to pieces under trouble. The scheme 
I had wrought our for myself looked well 
on paper, but it could not stand the strain 
of misfortune. The puzzle of life became 
more and more involved; I saw no issue 
from the labyrinth; I contemplated suicide. 


“Some one put into my hand the Gospel 
of John. I found the clue to the maze of 
life in that Book—I am the way, the truth 
and the life. No one can imagine how that 
sentence shook me to the utmost depths. 


To speak briefly about a thing that was as 
vast as eternity to me, I found Christ to 
be the secret of the riddle. In him I saw 
God, and, like the skeptic in the\Gospel of 
John, I cried, ‘My Lord and my God!’ ”— 
The Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“Him that cometh unto’*.Meée-l “will@in ene 
wise cast out.’—Jesus Christ. 


Ocroper, 1914 
; Sy 
S. 8. LESSONS AND TEACHING. 
And Teachers, Fit, and Unfit. 


~The question of grading the ~ Sabbath- 
schools has given rise to much discussion. 
In some large schools the grading work has 
been satisfactory, and the graded lessons 
seem to fit the situation. In smaller schools, 
exact grading has proven to be impractic- 
able, and has resulted only in so dividing 
the school as to weaken or destroy it. 


Much of our modern uneasiness in the 
Sabbath-schools is due to three facts, (1) 
The desire to imitate the day-school- (2) 
the common smattering of psychology, and 
(3) a failure to conceive the real and true 
object of the Bible-school. 


It is folly to imitate the day-schools, be- 
cause the object is different, the facilities 
are different, the time given ig: very differ- 
ent. The object of the day-schools is to cover 
the whote field of knowledge. The object 
of the Bible-school is to teach the contents 
of the Bible to the pupils, by means of the 
general intelligence they gain in the day- 
school, and for the purpose of winning them 
to faith in Christ and to develop in them a 
sound Christian character. 


Of the boys in a certain S.S. class, one was 
about ready to enter College: another was 
half way through a preparatory course; an- 
other was just entering high school. One 
of them was learning a trade, and two of 
them were commercial clerks. 

These six boys together played ball and 
other games, went fishing, went in swim- 
ming, ate and drank, and commingled in 
their general social life. No teacher couid 
instruct these boys at the same time, as a 
class in mathematics or science, for con- 
ditions were altogether different. 


But all of these boys were sinners, and 
they required to have this fact impressed. 
They all needed a Saviour, and they requir- 
ed to know who He was and what He had 
done. They are all to be resurrected, and 
they needed to know this. They are all to 
meet with Christ, and they need to be told 
of it. They all have moral life, and they 
need to know how to live it. They must all 
come into judgment, and give an account, 
and they need to prepare for it. These 
things can be taught to these boys in a class, 
for in these things there is no difference. 
To overlook this is to lead to confusion. 


These fundamental differences between the 
day-schools and the Bible-schools are suffi- 
cient to maintain that the Sabbath-schools 
must be founded and developed on a plan 
of their own. The work of the Bibie-school 
is not simply to acquire general knowledge, 
but to lead to an experience. For this rea- 
son a new element is alsolutely re 
quired in the teacher. Teachers of know- 
ledge, without experience, may succeed in 
the secular schools, but in the Bible-schools 
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such must fail; while teachers with sincere 
and real experiences, whose knowledge is 
limited to the facts of redemption, may suc- 
ceed and even excel in the work of the 
Sabbath-school, but would break down in the 
day schools. 

To attempt to run either of these schools 
on the plan of the other means failure. To- 
day, our Sabbath-schools are in many places 
cold and lifeless, because they pitempy this 
very thing. 


One of the most important factors in the 
Sabbath-school lesson is. the faith and char- 
acter of those who prepare them. If the 
writers of the lessons are simply psycholo- 
gists and pedagogues, then their work must 
do injury and fail. The mere ability to tell 
a story is no guarantee of fitness for the 
Bible-school work. The writer, like the 
preacher or the teacher, must write out of 
faith and experience, as well as knowledge. 


In our present system of Sabbath-school 
preparation, this is our weakest point. In 
order that a man may preach, we require 
him to pass an examination as to his faith, 
character and ability. Faithful sessions 
take proper note of the ability, faith and 
soundness of the teachers in the Sabbath 
school. 

But when it comes to the writers of the 
Sabbath-school lesson, due diligence has not 
always been observed. One writer prepared 
a number of lessons for certain schools, and 
when inquiry was made, it was found that 
this writer did not believe in forgiveness of 


sin through Christ’s blood, nor in the New. 


Birth by the Holy Spirit, but the entire 
system of the writer was developed on the 
basis and belief that the pupils of the school 
were born without sin, and the one purpose 
of the school was to keep them right. 
There is no more dangerous point for the 
admission of error than with the young 
minds of our children and youth. We have 
heard one who has specialized as a religious 
teacher of the young, toss aside plain Scrip- 
tural teaching as simply “old doctrines once 
held by our parents.”—The Philadelphia 


Presbyterian. 
SSS 


THE IDEAL MINISTER. 
By TimotHy KILBOURN. 


The man who is simply earning his bread 
and butter in a straight collar, clerical vest 
and coat, is no more to be honored than any 
other man who takes advantage of a tradi- 
tion or custom to practice an art to secure 
his mattress, meat and malt. 

There is just one great cure for profes- 
sionalism in the Church, and that is love— 
love for Jesus Christ and our fellow men. 

And when a man starts out in the ministry 
with this love burning in his heart to lead 
men and women to Jesus Christ, there is no 
mistaking that dominant note. 


t 
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YOUNG FOLK AND WAR. 


Men and Women of Tomorrow: 

Still the cruel war goes on, but it seems 
reasonable to say that it is going favorably 
for our Empire and her Allies. Thank God 
for that. And pray, pray for its speedy end- 
ing and the triumph of freedom and right. 

Pray, too, for the soldiers at the front that 
they may be strong and brave, and kept in 
health and safety. Pray that they may be 
kept from temptation, and that they may 
come back safely, when the war is over, 
stronger, better men in every way than when 
they went away. 


Remember that the war is especially for 
you, that you may have, when you grow up, 
a free happy world to live in.. If the Ger- 
man army were to win there wou:d not be 
freedom. The German military system is 
cruel and brutal and the world would not be 
a good place to live in under its control, and 
brave men are fighting to-day to preserve 
for you and for the world the liberties that 
are so dear. 


Remember too, the other war in which you 
now have a part, the war with bad thoughts 
and tempers, with pride and envy and hate, 
with the bad words of slander and untruth, 
with the bad deeds of many a kind, which 
make the world unhappy. Over all these 
you may win the victory with the help of 
Christ who gives strength to every one who 
asks Him. 


Then as you grow up remember to war 
with all the ills-that come to our country, 
and do what you can to win the victory for 
the right. 


Remember that the highest ideal of life 
is not being served but giving service. “The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
(served) but to minister (to serve) and to 
give His life a ransom for many, and the 
more we have of his spirit, of trying to do 
good to others, in the family, in the school, 
on the playground, the greater will we be. 

Men and women of to-morrow, may you 
be great men and women when to-morrow 
comes. You may be—may you be. 


YOUR JUNIOR TOPICS. 


In this children’s Record, you will find 
Topics for weekly study. Please read them 
carefully. You may like some of: them more 
and some less, but study them, and you will 
find good in them all. 

When you sit down at the table, you some- 
times find food that you like well, sometimes 
not so well; but if you are well every meal 
will be enjoyable and helpful. So if you 
keep the mind and heart carefully for what 
is best and aim to grow strong in what is 
right, you will find every Topic helpful. 

There is one other thing I would like you 
to do, that is, when you read your own part 
of the Record, then turn to the grown up 
part and see if you cannot find there some- 
thing to interest and help. 


EFAYING EXPENSES. 


Dr. Carey, the pioneer missionary to India, 
was a shoemaker before he left his country. 
He used to go about from village to village 
teaching, with his soul filled with the love 
of God. 

One day a friend came to him and said: 
“Mr. Carey, I want to speak to you very 
seriously.” 

“Well,” said Mr.’Carey, “what is it?” 

The friend replied: ‘By your going about 
preaching as you do, you are neglecting your 
business. If you only attended to your busi- 


ness more you would soon get on and pros- 


per, but as it is, you are simply neglecting 
your business.” 

“Neglecting my business?” said Carey. 
“My business is to extend the Kingdom of 
God. I only cobble shoes to pay expenses.” 
—EX. 


TAKE IT BACK. 


A town in Oklahoma, U.S.A., has decided 
to establish a “Take-it-back Day,” to be held 
each year in the month of June. 


The men (and women) who have borrowed 
money, tools, clothes, or books, will be ex- 
pected upon that day to remember their sins 
and to return the borrowed articles. 

At the same time, if any man has said 
anything against his neighbor he will have 
an opportunity to “take it back.” | 


The first celebration was held last month, 


and the results are said to be satisfactory. . 


ih y a 
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ALLAN’S INVESTMENT. 


Allan came into the. library where his 
father was writing, and stopped beside his 
father’s desk with a respectful but sugges- 
tive cough. Mr. Worth looked up inquiring- 
ly. 

“T’m collecting,’ Allan informed him, with 
a grin. “You owe me a quarter for type- 
writing that article of yours last week.” 


“Bless me! is that so?’ His father laid 
aside his pen and reached into his pocket 
for his wallet. ‘“I’d forgotten all about it. 
A quarter, you say? Seems to me your ser- 
vices come pretty high, but here you are.” 


Allan took the coin and placed it on the 
desk, then drew from his pocket a great 
handful of nickles, dimes and quarters, and 
poured them beside it., His father looked 
at him in wonderment. 


“There are my savings for the past year,” 
laughed Allan. ‘That quarter you just gave 
me makes the whole amount come to just 
ten dollars, and I want to trade the change 
for a ten-dollar bill. I won’t be so likely 
to spend it foolishly if I have it all in one 
big lump.” 

“You've certainly a sensible head on your 
shoulders, son,’ Mr. Worth declared. ‘I’m 
glad to see you so careful. So you want a 
ten-dollar bill. How would this ten-dollar 
gold piece do?” 

“Just as good as anything,” returned his 
son. He took the coin and shoved it into 
his pocket. “Thank you very much, dad.” 
He thumped his father affectionately be- 
tween his broad shoulders, then turned to 
leave the room, but Mr. Worth called him 
back. 

“What are you going to do with those 
ten dollars?” he demanded, with mock sever- 
ity. 

Allan drew himself up. 
vest them just as wisely as I can, 
turned. 


His father nodded approval. ‘“That’s the 
way to talk,” he deciared. The boy laughed, 
and went whistling from the room. 


As he was passing the living-room door 
his mother called to him, and, going to see 
what was wanted, he was sent across the 
town to take home a borrowed dress pat- 
tern. 


He hurried to his destination and deliver- 
ed the pattern; but coming back he took 
his time, whistling cheerfully as he strode 
along. His mind was occupied with plans 
for the proper investment of his ten dollars, 
and so pleasant did he find such thoughts 
that he forgot everything else, and was only 
brought to himself when he turned a corner 
and almost fell over a very small boy. 
The youngster was bowled off his. feet, 
and as he sprawled on the sidewalk some- 
thing squirmed from beneath him and went 
squealing down the street. Allan was as- 
tonished to see that it was a little runt of 


“T’m going to in- 
” he re- 
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. I didn’t have to. 
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a pig. The lad scrambled to his feet and 
looked after the fleeing animal with dismay. 
Allan saw that he had been crying, and, as 
he looked, the tears started afresh. 


“Oh, you went—and made—me drop—my 
pig!” sobbed the youngster. 

Allan hastened to comfort him. “I’ll eatch 
him for you in a jiffy,’ he declared. “You 
stay right here till I get back.” 


It was really a very simple matter to catch 
the squealing little porker, for he was too 
weak with hunger to run very fast, and 
soon Allan was back beside the boy, the pig 
in his arms. 


“There you are,’ he panted, laughingly. 
“The next time I’ll watch where I’m walk- 
ing, so I won’t run over people. By the way, 
where are you going with the pig?” 


The lad had stopped crying, but his chin 
quivered again at the question. 


“Tm taking him back home,” he returned. 
tremulously. 


“Back home?’ queried Allan. 
where have you been with him?” 


“I’ve been trying to sell him,” the lad r-- 
“Say, won’t. you buy him?” 
He looked up eagerly into Allan’s ruddy, 
freckled face, which probably held more of 
kindness and sympathy than he had known 
that day. Allan, smilling down at him, sud- 
denly recognized him as one of the family 
which had recently moved into the old Sut- 
ton place. 


“Buy that miserable little pig!” Allan was 
inclined to laugh, but the trusting look in 
the little chap’s eyes played havoc with his 
mirth. Instead of laughing, he sat down on 
a- stone curbing nearby, and drew the lad 
to a seat beside him. 


“Now tell me just why you want to sell 
your pig,” he directed. 


The boy hesitated a few moments, then 
complied. 


“T don’t really want to sell him,” he began, 
plaintively. “I wouldn’t sell him at all if 
You see there’s six in our 
family, an’ we ain’t got any papa, an’ we 
ain’t got any money, ’cept what mamma 
gets for washing. Last week mar:zma hurt 
her back and couldn’t do the washing, so 
we didn’t get any money after that. Last 
night she commenced to cry when she was 


Wh V 


- washing the dishes; and when I asked her 


what was the matter, she just picked me up 
and kissed me and wouldn’t answer. 

“But I guess I knowed what it was, all 
right. We just didn’t have any more flour 
or things to eat. I asked her if that wasn’t 
it, an’ she said yes, and that she didn’t know 
what we was goin’ to do. She said she 
could do the washing if she had a machine, 
but she didn’t see how she was going to get 
one. 

“T didn’t see either, then, but this morn- 
ing, when I went to feed Buster here, I 
thought of selling him for enough to buy a 
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machine. But there wouldn’t. anybody buy 
him. Everybody made fun of. me.” The 


lad’s voice broke as he finished, and his eyes 
filled with tears. 


Tears filled Allan’s eyes, too, and a lump 
came into his throat as he pictured the dis- 
tress at the washerwoman’s home. He wish- 
ed with all his heart that he could help 
them. He thought of the ten-dollar coin in 
his pocket. That would buy a_ washing: 
machine and leave some _ over for other 
necessities. 


But could he give it up so soon? He had 
planned to do so much with it—to invest it 
wisely, as he had told his father. It would 
be like giving away all that he had. 


But what of the lad beside him? Was he 
not willing to give away all that he had, 
that he might help his family? That little 
runt of a pig was probably just as much to 
him as the gold piece was to Allan. And 
there was less likelihood of his ever seeing 
its duplicate. Allan decided to equal the 
youngster in sacrifice if he could. : 


“T’ll buy the porker, sonny,” he declared. 
He drew out the gold piece and handed it 
to the lad, taking the pig in exchange. “Now, 
run right home and give the money to your 
mother,’ he admonished, as they both arose. 

The youngster trotted happily away, and 
Ailan turned towards home, the miserable, 
shivering pig nestling close to his breast. 
When he reached his gate he would have 
gone around the house with his purchase, 
but haifway up the walk he met his father. 
Mr. Worth stopped and gazed at him in 
sstunishment. 

“What in the world have you got?’ he 
cried. 

Allan laughed a little as he held the dis- 
reputable animal out for inspection. Mr. 
Worth adjusted his glasses and looked from 
pig to owner, from owner to pig. 

“Where'd you get it?’ he finally inquired. 

“IT bought it,’ Allan returned. 

“You bought it! Why, I wouldn’t let any- 
one even give me-such a worthless animal, 
let alone to sell it to me. What did you 
pay tor it?” 

“Len -dotlars. ’* 


Mr. Worth gasped, then took off his glasses 
and scrutinized his son’s earnest face. “My 
boy, are you crazy?” he demanded. 


“T don’t know,” Allan replied. “I’m afraid 
you’ll think so when [I tell you all about it.” 
Then he related just how the pig came into 
his possession. Mr. Worth heard him 
' through, then seized one of his hands and 
shook it vigorously. 


“T always like to shake hands with a man 
when I find one,’ he declared. “You did 
just right, my boy.” He took another look 
at the pig, which was snoring peacefully in 
Allan’s arms, and stroked his chin thought- 
fully. 

“Well, say now,” he mused, “maybe your 
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investment need not turn out so financially 
bad after all. I’ve seen worse looking pigs 
than this one reach maturity. We’ll send it 
out to your uncle’s farm and give it a chance 
at least.’ 

A chance was all that the pig needed, 
evidently, for in about six months Allan 
sold him for nearly fifteen dollars.—In 
Western Christian Advocate. 


FOUR-ACRE PLAN, 


At a recent meeting of the Indian Pres- 
bytery of Oklahoma, of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., an Indian preacher asked 
if he “might waste a few moments of their 
time.” “a 

Permission being given, he informed them 
that he had set apart four acres of average 
land on his place for the Lord, and that, 
after paying all expenses, it yielded thirteen 
dollars per acre, and the land cultivated for 
himself averaged $9.75 per acre. 


He argued that as God’s acres gained each 
$3.25 over his own, it proved that God’s 
blessing rested upon his plan, and he ex- 
horted his brethren to “try the Lord” in the 
same way. 


This waked up the elders, and there was 
such a torrent of eloquence, that it was diffi- 
cult at midnight to get in a motion to ad- 
journ. As a result, twelve covenanted to- 
gether to try the ‘‘four-acre plan.” 

Does anyone conclude that the Indian who 
started the movement “wasted the time of 
the Presbytery!’—The Philadelphia  Pres- 
byterian. 


LITTLE GIRL LED HER FATHER. 


The following testimony was given by a 
convert at a meeting: ‘Last night, when 
I was about to retire, my little three-year- 
old girl, who was awake, said to me, “Papa, 
don’t you say your prayers?” 

“T to!'d her lightly that mamma did the 
praying for both of ws. HP ge 

“Soon she said, ‘Papa, don’t you know how 
to pray?’ : 

I said thoughtlessly, ‘No.’ 

“In a moment she was by my bedside, say- 
ing, ‘Poor papa, I will teach you how to 
pray.’ 

“With all my excuses, she would not sleep 
until I arose, and: kneeling by her side re- 
peated after her, ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep. Then she went back to her bed, and 
in a few moments was in the land of dreams. 


“T didn’t sleep that night. God. had spoken 
to me through my baby girl, and I felt that - 
if I died before I waked, my soul would be 
lost. All this day I have been miserable, . 
but to-night I have found peace. I expect 
to pray that little prayer with my child to- 
night, knowing that, living or dying, I am 
the Lord’s’”—-The Epworth Herald, 
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A BIBLE MEMORY MEETING. 
Junicr Tepic for 15 November. 
By Rey. ALEx. Maceinuivray, D.D. 


(Joshuaeels <tr 8’), 


The Bible is God’s Book. It tells the will 
of the Father in heaven, for the guidance 
and comfort of his children on earth. 


1, “It)-is. a. rule inthe Junior Society 
. that every member brings his Bible to the 

meeting, that he may take part in the Scrip- 
ture reading, that is on the programme of 
every meeting. But the Bible, if one is to 
profit by it, is to be used not only in the 
meeting of the Junior Society, but in Sun- 
te School, and in the Church and in the 
ome. 


“Search the Scriptures” is the word of 
the great Teacher, Jesus, to all who would 
know. Him. 


2. But it is not enough to read God’s 
Word, even daily—that may be done, and 
to little profit. We want to store God’s 
Commandments and promises away in our 
memory—that we may call them up in any 
time of need. 


More, we want God’s Word hidden away 
in our heart. God says “the Word that I 
command thee this day shall be in thine 
heart”. to the end that we may be helped 
thereby, and that we may help others. 


David said “the law of his God is in his 
heart; none of his steps shall slide,’ and 
again “Thy Word have I hid in mine heart 
that I might not sin against Thee.” 

God’s Word in the heart keeps the heart, 


and the heart determines the life “Out of 
the heart are the issues of life.” 


3. Youth is the time to learn. Memory 
is retentive. The things we learn in child- 
hood remain with us all through life. The 
prayer mother taught us we will repeat in 
old age. The hymns we sung in Sunday 
School will make music for us through 
life. ° ; 

The “Golden texts’ that we stored in 
memory and heart will deliver us in temp- 
tation, make us strong to face difficulties, 
and hopeful under sorrow. Many a one, 
when sight fails, finds unfailing comfort 
in the hymns and Bible verses they learn- 
ed and loved and lived. 


4. Everyone has a favorite verse. Mo- 
ther has told you her favorite verse—the 
one that gave her comfort and hope. Your 
teacher has told you her favorite verse. 


My favorite verse as a teacher is “My 
Word shall not return unto me void, but it 


shall accomplish that.which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it.2 + (isasibb*s 11). 

And, as a pastor, I never fail to tell the 
fearful and doubting what Jesus said, “Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out.” (John 6-37). I have known it ‘to 
bring hope and comfort to many a troubled 
heart. 


Our verse for to-night is wise, and great 
and loving. The Bible is to be our Book— 
its words in our mouths, minds, and 
hearts. We are to think of them habitually, 
by “day and night,” make the Word the 
rule of our lives and we are promised a 
sure, safe and prosperous way, and the 
success that lasts. 


(In the meeting every one present will 
be encouraged to give his or her favorite 
verse, which may take the place of the 
Scripture lesson for that meeting.) 


HOW TO MAKE OTHERS HAPPY. 
Junior Topic for 22 November. 


By Rev. ALEX. Macerurivray, D.D. 


(Galatians 6 : 2. Romans 12 : 10-21). 


No one lives for himself alone. Every 
day, and many times in the day, we touch 
the lives of others, to help or to hinder, to 
give happiness or pain. 

The second great Commandment of Jesus 
is, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” His rule for daily conduct is, “What- 
soever ye would that others do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 

We have already considered ways in 
which we can make father and mother 
happy. We learned how Jesus in the Na- 
zareth home was subject to his parents. 
The sage who wrote the Proverbs said, “A 
wise son maketh a glad father, but a fool- 
ish son is the heaviness (sorrow) of his 
mother.” 


1. Our duty begins at home. When there 
are brothers and sisters we are to think of 
them and to avoid selfishness and every- 
thing that might lead to dispute and strife. 
We remember the old and simple rhyme: 


Birds in their little nest agree, 
And ‘tis a shameful sight 

When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight. 


There are sad lines full of warning to us 
in the stories of some of the homes men- 
tioned in the Bible. In the first home set 
up on earth, that of Adam, there was sor- 
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row and shame. Cain slew his brother 
Abel. Jacob had to flee for his life  be- 
cause he deceived his father and cheated 
Esau his brother. Jacob’s sons sold their 
brother Joseph to slave dealers. Later 
when they went to Egypt to buy corn 


Joseph cautioned them, “See that ye fall 
not out by the way.” 

God’s word to every boy and girl is, “Be 
ye kind one to another” and this kindness 
begins in the home. 


2. As children get older and go to school 
they have added opportunities for making 
thers happy. Friendships that last through 
life are formed in school. To their school 
mates, Members of a Junior Society will 
always be friendly and kind, helping them 
in their studies, rejoicing with them in 
their success, and feeling for them in their 
failure. 

The Bible tells us to “Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice and weep with them that 
weep.” We are not to think of our own 
good alone but also of the good of others. 
I remember a school where the most popu- 
lar scholar was the one that gave the 
most help and so gave the most happiness, 
and because he gave it was given to him 
in return. 


“We scatter seeds of kindness 
For our reaping by and by.” 


The playground is a fine place to get rid 
of selfishness, and to learn to think of the 
other boy or girl. The boy that wants his 
‘game’ always is not the boy that will have 
most playmates. The girl that must have 
things her way, will be left to have it, but 
by herself. “Give and take’ must be ths 
rule of the playground. To play the game 
every one must be “fair and square.” Just 
a little more anxious to find out what the 
playmate wants than to get what he him- 
self wants. 


And what happiness we can give to the 
_boy or girl that is shy or strange or crip- 
pled, by being a true brother or sister to 
such. 


One of the fine things that I will ever 
remember happened long, long ago on the 
playground of a country school. The boys 
were having a fine game of ball. One little 
chap with fine head and hands and chest 
but “lame in both his feet” was looking on 
with admiring interest. 


The finest boy in the bunch went up to 
him and said “Jimmie, wouldn’t you like 
to play?” Jimmie looked at his feet. Oh, 
never mind said his friend, bound to give 
him a chance... “You bat, I will lend you 
my legs, and put in the runs.” And there 
was some rare batting and swift running 
on that playground that same noon hour. 

Kindness shown, happiness given, to any 
of God’s children Christ counts as to Him- 
self. 


Just one more point. Be kind to the 
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stranger. A new boy or girl may come to 
live on your street. Make the new-comer 
welcome. There may be a strange scholar 


in your Form at school. Be chummy with 
him. Just think how strange a new school 
would be to you. When a new scholar ‘is 
added to your Sunday School Class make 
it so pleasant for him that he will be glad 
to come, and so happy that he will not 
think of staying away. 

“There is nothing so kingly as kindness. if 


THE PRAIRIE AND ITS PEOPLE. 
Junicr Topic for 29 November. | 
By Mr. E. R. M.A., ToRONTO. 


(Book,—‘Our Task in Canada” Chaps. 
4-5 and Chap. 9 pp. 117-120). 


(Matt? TL. + 1-63>° John’.12 -: 30-223 


Some boys and girls think that if they 
were to “go West” they would see Indians 
almost anywhere. But that is not so. They 
are gathered into certain districts called 
“reserves” and unless you are near one of 
these reserves you may never see an Indian. 


On fifteen of these reserves our Church 
does work, either by a mission or a school 
or both. The missionary often teaches 
school through the week and preaches on 
Sunday. 


But there are many people on the prairie 
besides Indians. There are many from 
Eastern Canada, from the British Isles and 
from the United States. All of these speak 
English, most of them are Protestant, and 
many are Presbyterians; so work among 
them is not so hard, although some of 
them would rather play baseball or do their 
work on Sunday than go to Church. 


But besides these, there are people from 
almost every country in Hurope. Some of 
you have been reading the war news, you 
have seen that Russia has invaded Austria 
and captured Lemberg. 


Now Lemberg is the Capital of a prov- 
ince from which we get a great many — 
settlers called Galicians. They are not 
always welcomed but are very anxious to 
learn English and to dress like Canadians. 


Some of their number have been educated 
in Manitoba College and have been ordain- 
ed as Presbyterian ministers, to work among 
their own people. These men with the 
schools and hospitals at Teulon, Vegreville 
and other points are doing a splendid work. 


But the Galicians are only one class 
among many. Chief among them are Ger-_ 
mans, Poles, Norwegians, Swedes, Italians — 
and Doukhobors. In fact there are so Many 
nationalities that to talk to everyone in 
Winnipeg you would have to speak about 
forty languages. What a great work there ° 
is to be done before all will learn to’ speak 
English and learn to love Jesus Christ. 
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GOD’S PROMISES TO US. 


Junior Topic for 6th December. 


Rev. ALEX. MACGILLIVRAY, D.D. 
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God’s promises are Many and precious. 
We find them on every page of the Bible— 
from Genesis where the promises that “the 
seed of the woman (Christ) shall bruise 
the head of the serpent (the devil); to 
Revelation, where we are told, “He will 
come quickly and His reward will be with 
Him, to give every man according as his 
work shall be.” 


We will look at some of the qualities of 
these promises, 


(1.) These Promises are Good. 
“There hath not failed one word of all 


- his good promises which he promised by 


Moses his servant.” (Solomon). 
These good promises assure us:— 


(a) Of a Father—‘I will be a Father 
unto you and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the ~-Lord Almighty.” 

(b) Of a Saviour—“‘They shall cry unto 
the Lord and he shall send them a Saviour 
and a great one and he shall deliver them.” 


(c) Of a Comforter—‘“I will pray the Fa- 
ther and he shall give you another Com- 
forter that he may abide with you for 
ever.” , 


(2.) These Promises are Sure. 

“All the promises of God in Christ are 
yea and in Him Amen, unto the glory of 
God in us.” 


(3.) These Promises Come to Pass. 


“Ye know in all your hearts and in ail 
your souls that not one thing hath failed 
of all the good things which the Lord your 
God spake concerning you.’ All are come 
to pass unto you and not one thing hath 
failed thereof.’ (Joshua). 


The promises of God to us, require in re- 
turn, certain things from us to God. 


1, Trust.—“He is faithful that has pro- 
mised” and so we are to trust in the Lord 
with all our heart, at all times, and in all 
places. 


2. Obedience.—Because God has promis- 
ed us many good and precious things and 
has never failed us, we should give the un- 
questioning and perfect obedience of our 
hearts and lives, “To obey is better than 
sacrifice.’ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in Heaven. 


3. Faithfuiness.—Because “He is faith- 
ful that has promised” we are to be faith- 
ful to Him, not for a season, but right on 
to the end. “He that endureth to the end 
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the same shall be saved.” “Be thou faith- 
ful unto death and I will give thee a crown 
of life.” 


“God takes no pleasure in the backslider. 
No man having put his hand to the plough. 
and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of 
God.” The one that promiseth and chan- 
geth not, even though it may be to his loss, 
is the one that God will honor, and to 
whom he will give a place in his Holy Hill. 

Let us not forget that we were promised 
to God at our baptism by our parents, and 
that since many of us of our own choice 
said, “I am on the Lord’s side.” 


Our Empire is at war to-day because we 
would not break a sacred promise, to 
which we set our seal in a solemn treaty. 
Our enemy said “Why go to’ war for a 
scrap of paper.” To maintain what was 
promised on that “scrap of paper’. Britain 
unsheathed the sword, and Canada is giv- 
ing her men and money to show her ap- 
proval of what Britain did, and her regard 
for a promise given. 

Further, on that “scrap of paper” depend- 
ed Britain’s own future, and that of Can- 
ada as well, whether the British Empire 
would be free, or under the heel of Ger- 
many’s iron boot. 


(On the evening when this topic is dis- 
cussed each member might be asked to give 
his favorite promise, and members should 
be encouraged to memorize a hymn _ that 
deals with the promises of God, such as 
255 in our Book of Praise.) 


CUR TASK IN CANADA. 
THE PACIFIC CCAST. 
Junior Y. P. S. Topic, 13 Dec. 
By E. R. McLean, M.A., ToRonro. 


(Book,—“Our Task in Canada’—Chapters 6 
and 9, pp. 122-123). 
(2 Kings, 5 : 1-14) 

I wonder if the boys and girls know that 
while all the rest of Canada was discovered 
from the Atlantic, British Columbia was 
first entered from the Pacific. 

In 1774, fifteen years after Wolfe captured 
Quebec, the first explorer Perez, a Spaniard, 
visited the British Columbia coast. 

In 1792-3, George Vancouver, an English 
navy officer, explored much of the coast and 
the island named after him. 

The first to enter from the east was 
Alexander Mackenzie. His name and the 
following words were inscribed on a rock: 
“From Canada, by land, 22nd July, 1793.” 

The boys and girls all know that gold is 
mined in British Columbia. Perhaps you 
have heard your grandfather tell about the 
great rush of gold seekers in 1857. The 
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writer met one of these—now an old man, 
who had gone up the Cariboo trail along the 
Fraser River, in 1859. He now lives in a 
small cabin near Lytton. 


It was in 1861, shortly after this gold 
rush, that the first minister, Rev. John Hall, 
arrived in Victoria, from Ireland. 


On the mainland the first church was 
started, not at Vancouver, but at New West- 
minster, by Rev. Robert Jamieson, in 1862. 


Besides the ordinary work our church 
has to do among the English speaking people 
in town and country, we have some special 
work to do in British Columbia. 


There are thousands of men in lumber 
camps. To help those in the camps along 
the coast our church has a special boat 
carrying a doctor and a minister, who visit 
the men, holding services and helping them. 


Hor the Indians of the province, we have 
work at three points, Ahousaht, Alberni and 
Ucluelet. 


In the far north, on the way to the Yukon, 
we have hospitals at Atlin and Telegraph 
Creek. 

Then there are men from India, the most 
of whom work in lumber mills. One day 
when driving out of a small town near the 
coast, I was surprised to see a heathen 
temple which they had built. 


Last of all there are Chinese and Japanese. 
They too have heathen temples in the large 
cities, but our Church is doing its best to 
make. know to them Jesus Christ. The 
name of our Chinese missionary in Vancou- 
ver is Rev. Ng. Mon Hing. 


What a lot of work we have to do in Bri- 
tish Columbia! 


THE STORY OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


The name Christopher means “Christ 
bearer,’ one who carried the Christ, and the 
old legend, as told for the children in the 
Woman’s Missionary Magazine is as follows: 


Long ago there lived in the land of Syria 
a man of mighty strength and great stature, 
taller and stronger even than Goliath. He 
had also a strong will, and made up his mind 
to serve the greatest king on earth. So, far 
and wide he travelled over land and sea, and 
after many adventures came to the court of 
a very powerful monarch whom he served 
gladly for many months. 


But one day to the court there came a 
wandering minstrel, who in one of.his songs 
named the name of Satan, and at that name 
the king crossed himself in fear. 


So the strong man of our story set forth 
to find this Satan who must be more power- 
ful even than the king—since the King was 
thus afraid of him—and, finding him, 
became in turn his faithful servant. 


But one day as they were on a journey he 
was astonished to see Satan trembling at the 
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sight of a wayside cross, on which was a — 


figure of the Christ, and then he knew that 
this Christ must be stronger even than 
Satan, and once more set forth to find and 
serve a mightier master. 


At last, after many wanderings, he came 
to the cell of a holy hermit, who told him of 
a certain river, swift and dangerous, where 
there was neither bridge nor ford, and where 
many pilgrims had lost their lives in 
attempting to cross. “Go to that river,” 
said the hermit, “and there use thy strength 
to save and help those who would perish.” 


So the strong man, who delighted in his 
strength, was filied with joy that he had 
found a way to serve the Christ. By the 
river side he made a little hut of boughs, 
and from the forest rooted up a palm tree 
for a staff to guide his steps across the river: 
and there by day and night he helped the 
pilgrims, never wearying of carrying the 
weak or aged on his strong shoulders. 


One black and stormy night, as he was 
resting in his hut, above the noise of the 
wind and the sound of the rushing river he 
heard the voice of a child crying, “Come 
forth and carry me over.” 


Looking out into the night he saw nothing, 
so lay down again. 


A second, and yet a third time the voice 
called to him, just as the voice called to 
Samuel. . 


At length he found a little child sitting on 
the iriver . bank, and- lifting: him, on —bis 
shoulders he took his staff and waded into 
the dark, cold river. 


Higher and higher rose the waters, wilder 
and wilder blew the winds, whilst the child 
he had thought so light became heavier and 
heavier, till even this strong man thought 
he must sink under the weight. 

At last, however, aided by his staff, he 
struggled to the opposite shore, and there 
placing the child gently on the ground he 
gazed at him in wonder. 

“Who art thou, child?” he said. “Had I 
carried the whole world the burden would 
not have been heavier.” 

And the child answered, “I am the Christ, 
who have borne the sins of the world, and 


-therefore was thy burden heavy. Hence- 


forth shall thy name be Christopher, since 
thou hast carried the Christ. Plant thy 
staff in the ground, and as a sign that I 


‘accept thee as my servant, thou shalt see it 


put forth leaves and fruit.” 


So Christopher did this, and forthwith the 
staff became covered with clusters of dates . 
and leaves, but when he looked round the 
child had vanished. 


Then Christopher fell on his face and wor-_ 
shipped Christ, and served Him so faithfully 
—even unto death, for he suffered martyr- 
dom—that he was called Saint Christopher. 


World Wide Work 


A STORY OF SELF-SUPPORT. 
By Rev. W. D. REYNOLDS, KOREA. 


Simply the story of how it came about in 
one small district of twenty weak churches 
in Korea. 

I opened the campaign with considerable 
misgivings, but my weak faith was rebuked 
again and again, and I had the most en- 
joyable tour of the churches in my twenty 
years’ experience in Korea. The people re- 
sponded cheerfully, and “even beyond their 
power,” to appeals based on the eighth and 
ninth chapters of 2nd Cor. 


One young woman at the second church 
visited, who had never been known to con- 
tribute three sen (a sen=-one cent) at one 
time, said, “Put me down for yen three.” 
(A yen is the Japanese silver dollar—about 
fifty cents). The helper’s pencil was too 
astonished to write, and he politely asked 
her, “Do you mean three sen or thirty sen?” 
thinking she had used the wrong word by 
mistake. “No,” she replied with dignity, “I 
mean three yen.” 

At another church after service the wo- 
men were overheard remonstrating with a 
delicately reared young bride who is very, 
very poor tor subscribing eighty sen (80 
cents) when she scarcely had enough to eat. 

“Never mind,” she replied, “after the rice 
is gathered off the big plain in front Vill 
wade in the mud and glean what has been 
dropped and sell it for enough to pay my 
eighty sen all right!” 

At another church a well-to-do man and 
wife waited till every one else had contri- 
buted and then subscribed a duplicate 
amount. 


At several churches the amount  sub- 
scribed was increased after we left by con- 
tributions from members who had not been 
present. God evidently had “given the 
people a willing mind. to the work.” 


The best part of the story is that all 
but about twenty-four yen of the _ total 
amount subscribed has been actually collect- 
ed and deposited in the Chunju Bank, and 
of the twenty-four yen deficit, nine yen is 
guaranteed. by three churches, leaving a net 
deficit of only fifteen yen. 

Instead of the eighty sen per member 
aimed at, the average is ninety-two sen; in- 
dividual contributions ranging from ten sen 
to seventeen yen (from a man and his wife). 

One man gave five yen for himself, two 
yen for his wife and eighty sen for each 
of his two children and forty sen for the 
baby! 


In 1913 these twenty churches raised with 
difficulty seventy-two yen in monthly pit- 
tances for the mission paid helpers. For 
1914 they have raised in advance with en- 
thusiasm over five times that amount, divid- 
ed the field into four circuits, fixed the sal- 
aries at ten yen per month, and have elected 
four helpers and a Bible woman. 


The proportion last year was two and one- 
half helpers on mission pay and one-half 
of one on church pay. This year one helper’s 
salary is received from the mission and three 
men and one woman are supported by the 
churches. That is to say, the ratio of work- 
ers has changed from five to one in favor 
of the mission to three to one in favor of 
the churches. 

With funds in hand a year in advance, 
with helpers elected annually and salaries 
fixed by the church officers, with members 
keenly interested as “shareholders” in this 
Divine enterprise, and helpers on _ their 
mettle to make good, the success of the new 
experiment would seem assured.—In the 
Missionary Survey. 


HOSPITALS FOR LEPERS. 
Rev. L. 'T. NewiaAnpb, Korea. 


Leprosy—there is something in the very 
sound of the word that strikes fear to the 
hearer, for it calls to mind all manner of 
disfiguration and loathsomeness. >robably 
the idea has been heightened in the Christ- 
ian by the knowledge that from out the 
hoary past leprosy has ever been used to 
set forth the hideousness and fatality of sin. 

The oid Jewish cry of “unclean” would 
clear a road for the crier through your 
busiest thoroughfare, and yet we in Korea 
come in contact with the disease in every 
form practically every day. 

Leprosy is the dreaded among diseases. 
With diabolical skill it eats out the nose, 
withers the lips, puffs out the cheeks, hoars- 
ens the voice, sheds the hair and. stiffens 
the fingers, twisting and distorting all that 
goes to make a Man or woman attractive 
and turning beauty into repulsive ugliness. 

Then it eats away the skin, revealing 
quick flesh and bleeding tissues, eats off fin- 
gers and toes, exposing whitened bones, and 
great sores appear until all that is unattrac- 
tive and meant to be hidden is exposed to 
the gaze of all who may chance to look. 


The disease is distressingly common in 
Korea, due no doubt to the absolute lack of 
isolation of the infected ones and the wide- 
spread indifference to the disease among 
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the people. A man with 4a mild case will 
sleep in the public inns and ride on the 
public conveyances. The beggars come right 
up to our doors to beg, and the leprous 
women wash their clothes at the pools with 
the well ones. 


I am told there must be actual contact 
with the disease before it can be contracted, 
but because the people are so careless and 
indifferent to the plague, it is gradually 
spreading in Korea, and especially in the 
southern part of the peninsula. 


Here, as elsewhere the world over, the 
leper is an outcast and a pariah, making his 
living by begging from market to market 
and from town to town. In the Hast filth is 
considered one of the best assets in the 
begging trade, so the leper dressed in his 
dirty rags, with his bleeding feet leaving a 
red trail as he walks, his stumps of hands, 
his distorted features, is a beggar well equip- 
ped tor his trade. 


But up to the coming of the foreigners no 
one really cared for the bodies or the souls 
of these unfortunates. True, the people gave 
them a grudging living and endured them, 
but no one really cared for them. 


After the missionaries came the love of 
Christ began to constrain them to try to do 
something for these outcasts, and the first 
visible fruits of this newly-awakened inter- 
est was the hospital at Fusan. 


Then Dr. Wilson, of the Presbyterian 
Church, N.S., South, was touched by their 
condition and began planning for them. The 
way did not seem to open up at all at first, 
for there was so much else to do, and they 
were a pretty hard people to treat, as it 
ail had to be done at a safe distance. 

But a woman just on the edge of the grave 
was brought in, and her case was too pitiful 
to be turned down, so Dr. Wilson put her 
in an old tile kiln and kept her there until 
her death, which did not occur until she had 
made a good profession of faith. : 


By that time some other members of the 
Station were interested, and they were able 
to put up a little brick house that would 
hold six or eight, though ten generaily man- 
aged to squeeze in. 


Here for several years he treated as he 
could, encouraged and helped them, until 
among the few there was not one that did 
not believe. 


But every day the afflicted ones came in 
such numbers that he felt that he must do 
more for them, so he was able to interest 
the Society for Lepers in India and the Far 
Hast in them. Through their generosity he 
was able to put up a nice comfortable hos- 
pital for the men. 


This was immediately filled with grateful 
patients, but still they came in undiminished 
numbers, and the women were totally un- 
provided for. 
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When a man has hobbled and crawled 
twenty-five or thirty miles on his raw stumps 
of legs and is then turned away from a 
place that is almost the same as heaven to 
him, a comfortable home, he drinks the cup 
of disappointment to the bitter dregs. 


It was my great pleasure a few Sundays 
ago to hold the afternoon service at the 
leper home, and i believe it was one of the 
most satisiactory services I ever held, for 
they really hungered and _ thirsted after 
righteousness. 


I had seen a good many of the inmates 
when they were beggars, so I was hardly 
prepared for the great change in their ap- 
pearances. Then they were as repulsive as 
men can get, while on that Sunday they 
were all ciean, had on clean white clothes 
with their scanty hair combed and brushed. 
Gone was the old stupid hangdog look of the 
beggar, and in its place was happiness and 
intense eagerness. 

That Sunday there were seventy-six men 
and women out, all who were well enough 
to attend, all with song books and Bibles, 
and ail orderly as any congregation at home. 
They all followed the services very caretui- 
ly, and whiie their voices are throaty and 
noarse, they sang with great fervour, and I 
expect to Him who heard it was sweeter 
music than a vested choir. 


They gave perfect attention to what I 
had to say, and it was evident that no doubt 
had ever come to mar their faith. it was 
plain that they were spiritually hungry, and 
it was a real joy to feed them on the Bread 
of Life. They take the Bible for what it is 
worth, questioning nothing; take every pro- 
mise as their personai promise, and believe 
Christ will do ior them all He has promised 
to do. Their minds have never been tossed 
on the sea of doubt, but they had already 
securely anchored their souls in the Haven 
oi Rest. 

They have absolutely nothing in this world 
to pin their faith to, and so with empty 
hands they go to their Master ior their 
daily blessings, and He never turns them 
away. Theirs is a real faith that is invigor- 
ating to sée. 


I rode away with my mind filled with what 
I had just seen, and I realized how much 
the poor leper has to teach me in the lesson 
of faith, for we do no work out here that so 
fitly illustrates the Gospel we preach and 
our faith in Jesus Christ as this work among 
the lepers. It preaches a iar stronger lesson 
to the heathen than we ever can. 

So that hospital is a great beacon light 
that sheds far and wide over Southern Korea 
the love that is in Christ Jesus. Our churches 
are strengthened and our claims verified by 
this standing example of the compelling love 
of Him Whom we preach and serve.—The 
Missionary Survey. 


Our Church Register 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 
Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 

Record the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the .REecorp 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 
Kingston, Ist Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
St. John, Ist Tuesday October, 1915. 
. Sydney, Sydney, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 
. Inverness, Port Hastings, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 3 Nov,. 12.45. 
. Wallace, 
Truro. 
. Halifax, Halifax, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 
. Lunenburg, Bridgewater, 17 Nov., 10 a.m. 
St. John, St. John, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
. Miramichi, Newcastle, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 3 Nov., 2 p.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Sherbrooke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 
11, Quebec, Sherbrooke, 1 Dec., 2 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 10 Nov. 

13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 1 Dec., 10.15. 

14, Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 

ds. Lanark, Arnprior, 24 Nov., 10.30. a.m. 
16. Brockville, Winchester, Ist Dec., 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1915. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 8 Dec., 9.30. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 Jan., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Nov., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Powassan, March. 

25. Temiskaming, New Liskeard, March. 
26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Copper Chiff, 2 Mar., 8 p.m. 
28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 8 Dec., 9.30. 

30. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Nov., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1915. 


31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 5 Jan., 9.30 a.m. 
32. Paris, Brantford, 8 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 


33. London, London, 1 Dec., 10.30. 

34, Chatham. 

35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 28 Sep., 11 a.m. 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
ole tiuron, Glintone 3: Dec: Ll ‘ad. 

38. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
39. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


40. Superior, Port Arthur, Call of Mod. 

41. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Morriston, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 
43. Glenboro, Rathwell, Ist Tues., Feb. 

44, Portage la Pra., Portage, 17 Nov., 4 p.m. 
45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 2 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 22 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Moose Jaw, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1914. 


48. Yorkton. 

49, Abernethy, Rocanville, Feb. 

50. Qu’ AppeHe, Broadview, 9 Feb. 

51. Arcola, Arcola. 

52. Alameda, Estevan, Feb., Call of Mod. 
53. Weyburn, Weyburn, 11 Feb., 7 p.m. 

54. Regina, Regina, 7 Dec., 7 p.m. 

55. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 1 Dec., 11 a.m. 
56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 1 Feb., 7 p.m. 
57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, 1 Feb., 2 p.m. 
58. Battleford. 

59. Kindersley, Rosetown, 1 Feb. 

60. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Red Deer, Last Tues. April, 1915. 


61. Vermillion. 

62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
63. Lacombe, Camrose, Feb. 

64. Red Deer, Olds, March. 

65. Castor. 

66. Calgary. 

67. Medicine Hat, Medicine Hat, Dec. 
68. High River. 

69. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tues. April, 1915. 


70. Kootenay. 

71. Kamloops, Feb., 1915. 

72. Cariboo, Fort George, Call of Mod. 
73. Westminstr, Abbotsfrd, Nov. 10, 11 a.m. 
74, Victoria, Victoria, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS 
AND DEATHS. 


Calls From 

Knox Church, Harriston, Ont., to Mr. G. 
Mason, of Pinkerton, Ont. 

Beaverton, Ont., to Dr. D. Currie, of Perth, 
Ont. 

St. Johns, Chatham, N.B., 
Harris, of Thorburn, N.S. 

Roxborough, Ont., to Dr. K. McLennan, of 
Tiverton, Ont. Accented. 

St. Pauls, Vancouver, to Mr. W. H. Bates, 
of Ashcroft, B.C. 

Inductions Into 

Willis Ch., Clinton, Ont., Sep. 3, Mr. F. C. 
Harper. 

Kirkfield, Ont., Sep. 3, Mr. Lindsay. 

Lake Megantic, Que., Sep. 10, Mr. 
Atkinson. ~ 

Sawyerville, Que., Sep. 15, Mr. R. D. Smith. 

toughton, Sask., Mr. A. Lang. 

Tavistock, Ont., Oct..d,.Mr.-H.-H. Turner. 

St: AndreweCh.4 London, Ont, Oct. si. Mr, 
D. C. McGregor. 

First Ch., Eramosa, 
M. Kay. 

Duncan, B.C:, Sep., 23, Mr. A.B Munro, 


to Mr. John 


Geo. 


Ont:, "Oct."6, Mr, W. 


Youngstown, Alta,, Sep. 29, Mr. J. H. 
Douglas. - 

Emerson, Man., Oct. 15, Mr. Robt.  Ayl- 
ward. 


Sombra, etc., Ont., Oct. 18, Dr. Scofield. 
Oneida, Ont., Oct. 29, Mr. C. Pitcher. 
St. James Ch., Milltown, N.B., Oct. 22, Mr. 
A. J. W. Back. . 
Resignations of 
Elkhorn, Man., Mr. Edward Lee. 
Temple Hill, Ont., Mr. Beveridge. 
Waterloo, Ont., Mr. W. D. Lee. 
Windsor, Ont., Dr. J. C. Tolmie: 
Buxton and Raleigh, Ont., Mr. G. Ballan- 
tyne. 
Wardsville, Newbury, Ont., Mr. Jos. Mc- 
Neil. 
Deaths. 
Rev. Jacob Steele, B.D., 
Sep. 29th. 
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A GREAT CHURCH IN HAWAII. 


The Central Church of Honolulu has 
to-day 1,109 members, and is supporting 
five foreign missionaries, three in Micro- 
nesia and two in Peking. The first Amer- 
ican missionaries went to Hawaii 90 years 
ago.—The Missionary Review of the World. 
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THE PEACE RIVER MISSIONS. 
By Rev. WM. Simons, SuP’DT. 


The territory beyond the Athabaska 
River, and extending from 400 to 600 miles 
north and west of Edmonton, is the great 
Peace River country. This is considered by 
those who know it to be the most fertile, 
and the most promising section of the north- 
west. But to many of us, its resources and 
possibilities are an unknown quantity. 

About four years ago the Rey. A. Forbes 
commenced mission work among the pion- 
eer settlers then located at Grande Prairie. 
His work developed so rapidly that in the 
autumn of 1912 he was obliged to secure 
the help of a catechist to assist him in sup- 
plying his stations. 

Now there are over 2,000 settlers in the 
district and the missionary has six small 
churches in course of construction. 

In July, 1918, the Rev. R. F. Thompson 
was sent to re-open our mission at Spirit 
River, and he has met with encouraging 
success. His services are well attended, he 
has a promising Sabbath School, a Ladies 
Aid, and a Young People’s Society in his 
congregation. 

In February last the Rev. R. W. McVey 
was sent to take over the Spirit River mis- 
sion and to allow Mr. Thompson to go on 
to the frontier of British Columbia and the 
Pouce Coupe territory, where a large num- 
ber of new settlers are now locating, and to 
explore the settlements along the upper 
Peace River. 

Another ordained man is needed imme- 
diately at the Peace ‘River Crossing, where 


a town of considerable size is springing up 
in anticipation of the opening of railroad 
communication with Hdmonton, 

This is one of the most strategic points of 
the north, for during the summer it has 
steamboat connection with Fort St. John on 
the west, and with Fort Vermilion and Lake 
Athabaska to the north-east. 


STREET PREACHING IN NEW YORK. 


Among the surest signs of summer in 
New York are the voice of the preacher 
at the street corner and the glimmer of 
tents in vacant lots. 

Last summer the Evangelistic Committee 
conducted 2,593 meetings in 149 centers, in 
eleven languages, with an aggregate atten- 
dance of 680,345, at an expenditure of 
$28,154.85, which is about four cents per 
capita. 
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Continued from page 488. 
of the old guard from all its fields than at 
‘any one previous time in its history. 

The Home Mission Report showed the bal- 
ance on the right side and five thousand 
dollars for work in the far West. This is 
not helping the Western Section in its 
work, but helping to do the Eastern Section’s 
part of that work, for the responsibility of 
caring for the new West rests equally upon 
the whole Church. 

A motion was made to amalgamate the 
Home Mission Work and Funds of the 
Church, Hast and West, as had been done 
with the Foreign, but it was promptly voted 
‘down. 

For Augmentation the Synod agreed to ask 
fifteen thousand dollars. This Fund is not 
merely strong congregations helping those 
not so strong. It is a recognition that the 
Church is one, and that each congregation 
should do its part, according to its means, 
for the whole, “as God hath prospered.” 

The instruction of the young had its place 
in the Reports and discussions on S. S. and 
Y. P. S. The importance of this work, so 
vital to the life of the Church, was strongly 
emphasized, especially teaching and train- 
ing in the home. 

Social Service and Evangelism, in prin- 
ciple and in practice, was considered. 

The College, the oldest of our eight col- 
leges, sent to Synod a most hopeful Report. 
A new Professor, Rev. J. M. Shaw, M.A., 
from Logieport, Scotland, is appointed. This, 
our oldest college, has one of the best fields 
in the Church from which to draw students 
for the ministry, and its attendance is the 
largest of any except that of Knox College, 
Toronto. 

The addresses in the presentation of the 
various subjects were helpful. If all the 
membership of the Church within the 
bounds could be present and hear, much 
good would be done. The next best thing 
is for the ministers to keep themselves in- 
formed on all the work of the Church, and 
then inform their congregations, for the 
people are the Church, and the progress of 
the Church in all that is good, of life and 
work, is the sum of the progress of each 
individual member. 


SSS 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 
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TORONTO AND KINGSTON SYNOD. 


Met in St. James Square Church, Toronto, 
13-15 October. Present one hundred and 
forty, of a possible eight hundred. Toronto 
has religious gatherings, many and great, 
easily accessible to the members of Synod, 
which no doubt lessens its attendance. More- 
over the responsibility and control of the 
great departments of work is shared by other 
synods, and that responsibility and control 
all centres in the Assembly, which met last 
year and meets next year within the bounds. 

Rev. D. A. Thompson, of Hastings, retiring 
moderator, preached the opening sermon, 
and Rev. James Buchanan, of Elmvale was 
chosen moderator for the current year. 

Three things were noted of the Synod, the 
youthfulness of its membership, the earn- 
estness and spirit of its discussions, and the 
space devoted to prayer in the present crisis 
of Empire, a crisis which affects so largely 
the work of the Church. 

Prominence was. given to the two Justice 
Funds of the Church, too often called 
“Benevolent.” The claims of both these, the 
Aged Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund, were fully considered and the 
result wiil be helpful to both as men go 
home seized with the justice of these claims. 

The Bible in the School, Social Service 
and Evangelism, Home Missions, especially 
in the great field of New Ontario, Foreign 
Missions, Sabbath Schools, all furnished 
themes which were well set iorth by men 
conversant with them. The two or three 
days of such a synod cannot but be greatly 
profitable to those who faithfully attend, and 
will yield fruit all through the work of the 
coming winter. 

There has been talk of change in two 
ways, meeting in Spring instead of Autumn 
and meeting “round” in other places that 
have fewer such gatherings, but no change 
was made and the Synod adjourned to meet 
next year in the new Knox College, Toronto. 


Pe he 


“The highest type of forgiveness is the 
paternal. Everyone of us who remembers 
his childhood, and everyone of us who has 
had children of his own, knows what pater- 
nal forgiveness is. It is not when you 
put away the rod that the little face bright- 
ens again and the tears cease to flow, but 
it is when your face clears and the child 
knows that there is no cloud between it 
and the father, or mother, that forgiveness 
is realized.” 


Che Church Funds, West, 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 


Home Missions............ $1,873.55 $42,169.20 


Foreign Missions......... 
Widows & Orphans Fd. 
Aged Ministers’ Fund.. 
Assembly Fund........... 
Pte.-aux-Trembles....... 
Social Service & Evan... 
6AY EP: Siftine 
Deaconess Home.......0.. 
Montreal College......... 
Queen’s College........0:. 
Knox College......cscssees. 
Manitoba College........ 
Saskatchewan College. 
Robertson College........ 
Westminster Hiall........ 


Sab. Scl. 


During March 1 to 
Sep. Sep. 30. 
1,518.50 18,702.66 

27.00 294.00 
65.00 547.70 
69.55 495.98 
118.00 1,351.80 
455.10 4,433.29 
1,008.00 1,365.83 
3.00 49.00 
7.00 122.00 
8.00 88.00 
21.00 250.00 
17.00 119.00 

‘ 42.00 305.08 
7.09 36.00 
5.00 44.00 


RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER. 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
by Rev. John Somerville, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 


as directed by the Donors. 
‘ | Jarvis abet gees 25.00 
Mi en Bellevil, John St | 77.70! 
French River -$ 1.31|Niag-on-Lake St. A. | 
Indian Lanés 30:00) W885. Air 10.00 
Crowland 19.00} Wood bridg 65.00 
Paisley 59.00] Orillia ze 000.00 
Clinton 55.55| Avonton 60.00 
Exeter . . . . . 160.30} Warwick 28.90 
St. Mary’s, Knox . 90.00)/Cobalt, ss. 12.00 
Vankleek Hill . . 200.00] Dack Tp. 35 
Scarboro. St. And. . 22.00} Hanover 80.00 
West Williams . 45.50) Forest | 51.90 
Searboro, Knox . . 400.00) Janetville 10.00 
st. Mrs. M. Hab- Mosa 10.00 
kirk + oe eee. 00:00 ne ou 
hes 15.00) Rothsay RITA. F: 25. 
oe hb 35.00; Rv. W. A. Bradley 20.00 
Byng Inlet . 11.05]Fernbank, ss. . ins 10.00 
Dist’ Dover ts ©. Ue, Conwy Di Wate Moker: 
Geneva Park Sum TOlly eeeeeNs see 11.00 
Sehl. . 29.00)/St. Helens i 46.35 
Hillsdale 237.00) Rye ive eNTCO! 9.15 
Stratford, Knox . 400.00] Hensall 2.08 
Stirling . { hog wolGalt, Sta a eee eye 0200 
Quaker Hill 55.00/Tor. Old St. A. . 300.00 
Robt. Little 10.00! Melbourne 47.00 
Calvin 70.00) Jasper. 13.50 
Seaforth 55.15] Westhoro 85.00 
Harriston 26.00 Brucefield 26.45 
Chandos 2. “.)e.0) wr 2 10.20 Wingham Be eo PERO 
Niag Falls, St. A. 400.00 Guelph, St. Anda ee) 200200 
Mt. Hamilton 8.00! Hall’s Bridge, SS ame ; 2.00 
Vernonville ae, 23.00 Brantford, Zion - 1,500.00 
Rvs ke easer WS Churchill 65.00 
Proofline 4 46.00 Winterbourne, ss. 10.00 
Bear Creek 20.00} Hawkesville, ss. 4.00 
Oshawa, SS. 30.00] Yarmouth 55.00 
Lake Road 59.00; Swinton Park . -  99''70 
The Ridge ; 48.00} Port Arthur, St. Pa. 
Oweiesds,  LOLvae - 33.00 Sho Aes peli 12-00 
3rantford, St. ‘And. 275.00;Leaskdale, Zephyr . 300.00 
Est. Helen Hall . 400.00] Blyth, ss. ; 5 BSN 
Wm. McCrae oo See LOLOOEROT. Emmanuel 5 200.00 
Mrs. K. W. Brown 62.50) Blenheim : . 100.00 
Oshawa. . . , 250.00/HMst. Mrs. McNaugh- 43 
Richmond Hill” 27.00 ton A iPeUe) 


Bartonyeee- cen 14.00| Kenmore, ss. . j 
Rv. J. M. Nicol SCE ASti NS weSSe eee 
Williamsburg 75.00) Gamebridge, Ss. 
Ahmie Harbor 4.00! Preston ae 
Wairholme 5.00) Camlachie . . . 
Maple Island . 1.00) Woodstoek, Chal. 
Dunchureh . . . . 15.00; W. Adelaide 
Mrs. M. <A. Black- Hillsbura’ ssn. 
leypbeyal 250,00) Pisleyaee ee eee 
NSH Ieee aA Mc- Ham. St. Paul’s 
Naughton . 125.00 Athens, ‘Toledo 
Matawatchan 10.50 Avonbank : 
Dover aria 15.75 | Avonmore 
Leaskdale . 65.00; Mitchell 
Dutton . 90.00) Havelock 
Walkerton . . .  . 210.00) Harris, ss, 
Brockville, St. Jno. 230.00, Dorset, ss. 
Mt. Brydges, Sss.. 7.30| Cobden, ss 
Ivy Ss. i! 6.00) Madawaska, ss. 
Cookstown, ss. . 11.60; Latechford, ss. 
North Brant ss. 8.00, Cochrane, ss 
Moore Line ss. 3.00; Buxton, ss. 
Sundridge 5.00) Dunechurch, ss. 
Carlingford, ss. 4.00; Comber 3 
Mast Adelaide . 30.00) Tait’s Corners 
Tor., Dovercourt . 300.00} Bruce Mines, ss. 
“ergus, Melville . 200.00); Rydal Bank, ss. 
‘AnOye. Kew Beach . . 500.00; Gyng Inlet, ss. 
ladies’ ‘ 50.00 Massey, ss. . 
Dunblane . 16.00)Cache Bay, ss. 
Teeswater . 150.00] Cameron, ss. 
Ashton 7.00) Arthur; ss. -: 
Cotton Beaver ss 16.06) Riversdale, ss. 
Lyn sie = 50.00) Pinkerton, ss. 
Rylstone 20.00) Clifford, ss. 
Southampton . 74.60|Simeoe, ss. . 
Welinton . 300.00) Clifford, ypg 
Kirkhill 95-00) ILIS Vit lho ie ale 
Amherst Jsland 50.00} North Wasthope, ss. 
Gravenhurst . 50.00} Galt, Central 
Ingersoll . 600.00) Holstein ‘ 
Tor. Chal, .500.00;Owen Sd., Div. 
Anonymous 2.00} Owen Sd., St. Pa. 
Rrown’s Corners 30.00] Lueknow, ss. 
Mrs. A. L. Murray JOMORMTS: Hees M imibls 
iTor., Wmstr, ss 23.44; Menie, Women’s Ins. 
C romarty : 73.00) Amherstburg ~ 
Nottawasaga, Ss 7.00) Tor., Wvangel.. 
PSMANOM ROME The Sig 7.00 Preston. ss. 
Guelph, St. A. Ss. 9.00) Gibraltar, ss. 
Mlesherton, Ss. 8.00;Chatham Tp., ss 
Parise 'Sss" = 10.00} Hramosa, ss 
Seaforth, ss. 18.00; Delhi, ss. 
Winthrop, ss. 6.00) TPO XDOTrO DS SSsumee 
Adamsville ss. 1:08) Point Wdward, ss? 
Longford 6.00;2nd W. iwi. 
Bobcaygeon, Ss. 4.00; ss . F 
Greenbush ss 2.00] Cedar Grove: ss 
Lansdowne, ss. 10.00) Rothsay, ss 
North Bruce, ss. 6.00| Beeton, ss. . ie. 
Riverview, ss. . 5p oul 7, TH 
Belleville sciaehe acs 40 ON cia “toch “aia 
; é ss. ‘ 8.00 
Nuverat coctnnetathds aeton) SiplONsh Ass 
Waubaushene. ss. . 5.00 REA E 88. 
Drummond HFiill, ss. 13.00 me ate iy Sarre es 8 
Craigleith, ss. 9.99| Woodville, ss. 
‘ ae Hillsburgh, ss. 
S. Delaware, ss. 2.00 M : 
Walkerton, ss, 6.00| MOLES WOrER siaes 
Vineland, ss. UO eS seg Ye a 
Stayner, ss. 11.99| White Lake, ss. 
Mimira tia, to2e' 1! Haid Gio] BRAM DEO: gas 
Pt. Alexander, ss..  2.09/Branchton, ss. 
Dunblane, ss. g.99| Brockville, St. Jno 
Markham, ss. 4.00 ae * hak eee 
London, Knox ss. 27.00|Poland, ss. . 
North Ekfrid, ss. 4.90| Allandale, ss. 
Crysler, ss.. 6.50| Petrolea 
Alexandria, ss 5.63|Port Stanley 
3raeside, ss. 10.00; Mt. Hamilton, ss 
Cumberland, ss. 6.90/Tor., Inox. ; 
Douglas. ss. 6.00;Sturgeon Talls, ss. 
Chalk River 11.00; Dicksons Corners, SS. 
Palmerston, ss. 12.00} Brantford, Knox, ss. 
W. ¥Flamboro,’ ss. 5.00|Billings Bridge, ss. 
Wxeter. ss. 19.00/Tor., ‘Oakwood, ss. 
Tfespeler. ss. 12.00] Richard Landing, ss. 
Sostone Saal. Sant ee LOL OGInWOOdmASs: are 
London. St. Pa. ss. 2.00|St.. Andrew’s _ §s. 
Osgoode, ss... 4.00) Wallaceburg 
Rv. TR. MacNabb 8.00! Anonymous 


ale 00 
5.00 
30.00 


yer, believes it is by no means a difficult 
matter for any human being to live to be 
100 years old. He has recenily declared 
that anybody can attain this age, unless 
killed by accident, if he or she will reli- 
giously observe the following eighteen 
‘Commandments of Health.’ 

1. Hight hours sleep every night. 

2. Sleep on your right side. 

3. Keep your bedroom window open. 

4, Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

5. Keep your bed away from the wall. 

6. No cold bath in the morning, but a 
Dath at the temperature of the body. 

7. Exercise before breakfast. 

8. Eat little meat and be sure that it is 
well cooked. 

9. Drink no milk (this applies to adults 
only.) 

10. Eat plenty of fat to feed the cells 
which destroy disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy the 
cells that combat disease. 

12. Allow no pet animals in your living 
rooms, for they carry disease germs. 

13. Live in the country if you can. 

14. Watch the three D’s—Drinking water, 
Damp, Drains. 

15. Have change of occupation. 

16. Take frequent and short holidays. 

17. Limit your ambition. 

18. Keep your temper. 

Note.—Two or three of the above may not 
commend themselves to all, but to the most 
of them our experience and common sense, 
if not our practice, will say.—Amen. 
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HEALTH COMMANDMENTS. SO THINK WE. 
The famous physician, Sir James Saw- Of course we are very favorable to the 


family Church paper. In fact, we think it 
ought to be in every Christian home. More 
than that, it ought to be in every kind of 
home, then we would have more Christian 
homes. Better get on without the clock, or 
the telephone, or flower garden, or possibly 
the family cow than be without the indis- 
pensable family Church paper. 


If we are not interested in the progress of 
the kingdom it will set us right; if we are 
interested, it will help keep us right. We 
ought to covet earnestly the best gifts, and 
whatsoever things are true, honorable, just, 
pure, lovely and of good report, if there be 
any virtue or any praise we should think of 
these things. The religious paper keeps 
these things before us.—The Presbyterian of 
the South. 


WORK WORTH WHILE. 


By A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER, 

He was just a plain, every-day, hard-work- 
ing manager of a public corporation. We 
were in the dressing-room of the gymnasium 
preparing for a game of volley ball. 

I knew my man and I said, “I have just 
had an interview with Mr. S on the 
subject of his personal relation to Christ.” 

“Did you get him?” said my friend, now 
stripped to the skin. 

“Not to-day, said 1, “Dut I will ‘in time.” 

“Well, that is worth while,’ he continued, 
as he got into his sleeveless shirt. ‘Often 
when I solicit an order and get it, I feel of 
how little consequence it is, either to my 
customer or myself; but when you preach 
Christ to a man and win him to Christ, you 
have acconiplished something worth while.” 


Foreign Missions..... 
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SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
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to 
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Social Service & Evan. 80.00 331.00 


$32,763.35 $52,169. 


RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 

as directed by the Donors. 

.$19.405.73|‘‘A Irriend of Mis- 
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Start the day with an invig- 
orating cup of ‘Camp,’ and 
when the day is done, let 


‘Camp’ again refresh you. 
“Liete's 


more 


nothing 
delicious— 
nothing so easy to 


ETT 


make — nothing bet- 


ter to be bought no 
matter what you pay! 


Ask your grocer for 
to-day. 


‘Camp 


Delicious to the last drop. 


Kk. PaTErRsON & Sons, Lp. 


COFFEE SPECIALISTS, 


GLASGOW. 


When Buying WHITE COTTONS 
Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 


The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :-— 
Special Selection of Raw Material: — 


‘i 
GOOD 2 WHITE Careful Preparation in Works; 


AS es AS _ Gonstruction of Cloths te give hest 
GO LD ari SNOW Wearing Qualities ; 
WABASSO Vigilance from start to finish : 


Tue TRADE MARK oF Purity | Gloths being Bleached and Finished hy 


FOR high-class chemists. 


Lawns, Nainsooks, When all this is dene :— 


Cambrics, Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up 
it Goods so as to make them attractive. 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 
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ay HE important question of Pure Food is more in the mind 
of the Canadian housewife to-day than it has ever been 
before. Much has been said of the effects of Alum in 
food, and the result of exhaustive experiments by food 
scientists is that while the evil effects of Alum are slow and 
almost imperceptible, yet its continued use cannot fail to 
injure the tissues of the mucus membrane. 
MAGIC BAKING POWDER 
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h. THE Wiitest LignTES Contains no Alum 


The only well known medium priced | 

baking powder made in Canada that 

does not contain Alum and which has 

all its eager tage Bel stated on the 
abel. 


E. W. GILLETT CO. LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


— WINNIPEG MONTREAL. 
MADE IN CANADA READ THE LABEL 


Do not pray for easy lives; pray to be 
stronger men. 


To will is to do. To wish is to will with 
the backbone left out. 


Good morals are nobler than good man- 
ners, but not so popular. 


If I take care of my character, my reputa- 
tion will take care of itself. 


Anything which makes religion a second 
object, makes religion no object. 


Hosanna was the only greeting that Jesus 
ever heard from the lips of a child. 


Do the things you know are right. Let 
alone the ones you are in doubt about. 
Optimism is the faith that leads to 


achievement. Nothing can be done without 
hope. 


Our hearts grow big with joy as we think 
how we can be missionaries by our prayers 
and gifts. 


The way to preserve the peace of the 
church is to preserve the purity of it— 
Matthew Henry. 


“Where is there a brighter, warmer spot 
than in the sunshine we create for others? 
It is the secret of happiness. 


Tf the home-makers are true to their 
tasks, then need there be no fear of the 
modern city’s vitiating influences. 


When a man owns his dollar he is re- 
putable and happy. When the dellar owns 
him he is despicable and unhappy. 


When day is done, how soft the pillow 
that rests the head, of man or woman, who 
has filled the day with loving deeds. 


The world owes no man a living, but 
every man owes the world for a place 
where toiling he may get his living. 


We are doing a@ great deal toward making 
ourselves look old and ugly when we give 
way to worry and fretfulness.—Ruskin. 


“Remember you are at the door of eternity, 
and have other work to do than to trifle 
away precious time.’—Dr. Horatio Bonar. 


Resolutions for the future are all very 
well. But decisions for the day are of ten- 
fold more value as regards real growth. 


Often our trials act as a thorn-hedge to 
keep us in the good pasture; but our pros- 
perity is a gap through which we go astray. 
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Character requires shaping and refining 
as well as strengthening; and this is one 
of the uses to which affliction has often been 


put. 


There is no thought that more transforms 
a man’s life than, the thought that he can 
tie his life up to the doing of the will of 
God.—Speer. 


If you wish your neighbours to see what 
God is like, let them see what He can make 
you like. Nothing is so infectious as ex- 
ample.—Charles Kingsley. 


He that saveth his time from prayer 
Shall lose it. But he that loseth his time 
for communion with God shall find it in a 
life of multiplied blessings. 


“Then shall ye call upon me and ye shall 
go and pray unto me and I will hearken 
unto you, and ye shall seek me and find me 
when ye search for me with all your heart.” 


In all things throughout the world, the 
men who look for the crooked will see the 
crooked, and the men who look for the 
straight will see the straight—John Ruskin. 


When God bids us to watch and pray, he 
bids us use our strength, and his. The 
watching will keep us alert in doing what 
we can against the wrong—the praying will 
bring us his strength. 


No man loses anything by being true and 
steadfast to his convictions. He may not 
be popular, but what does that amount to? 
Conscience is, or ought to be, dearer than 
human favour or applause. 


Let us live for God and humanity; then 
eternal realities will loom up, vast and 
grand, and the petty playthings of society, 
and worldy business and pleasure, will only 
occupy their proper place. 


The best man is the one who wishes and 
seeks best. His ability to do may be lim- 
ited, but he touches his restrictions. That 
man is a child of God. The name matters 
not, he is a subject of the King. 


Self-conquest is not an easy or a pleasant 
task, but it must be undertaken in down- 
right earnest; 
for those who do evercome, which is exactly 
proportioned to the extent to which they 
overcome. 


Aim at perfection in everything, though © 


in most things it is unattainable; however, 
they who aim at it and persevere will come 
much nearer to it than those whose laziness 
and despondency make them give it up as 
unattainable-—Chesterfield. 
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Home is the first and most important 
school of character. 


Thoughts are seeds, words are flowers, 
and deeds are fruits, 


Break one thread in the border of virtue, 
and you don’t know how much may un- 
ravel. 


A sermon without the Atonement is a 
rope of sand thrown to one drowning in 
the sea. 


No power on earth, nor under ‘the earth, 
can make a man do wrong without his own 
consent. 


Be patient. Keep sweet. Do not fret or 
worry. Do your best, and leave results 
with God.’ 


“T have been young, and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.’’—David. 


However few or how many our faults, 
the great thing is to be constantly con- 
quering them, continually growing better. 


“The benefit of life is not in the length, 
but in the use of it. He sometimes’ lives 
the least who lives the longest.’’—Seneca. 


“Christianity aims at the most radical of 
all revolutions. It turns every man’s heart 
inside out. It turns the world upside 
down.’’ 


“There is no such thing as standing still 
in this world. Hach soul is either a little 
stronger or a little weaker, a little nobler 
or a little less noble, a little more self- 
reliant or a little more dependent to-day 
than it was yesterday.” 


Printed by JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 

Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 

former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson. 

University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 


Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
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has been excellent, denoting a 
generally receptive attitude to- 
wards Life Insurance — the 
soundest of investments—and 
a wide recognition of the ad- 
vantages The Great-West plans 
provide. 


‘The sum of these advantages is 
—tLife Insurance, participating 
and non-participating, at lowest 
net cost. 


Ask for personal rates — age 
nearest birthday. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 


Memorial Belis a Speelalty. 
} McShane Bell Foundry Co,, alia BoA 


o) Watervliet (West Troy), N. YY. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 

Highest Crade Genuine Beli Metat 
88 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 


DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS : 


Kingston, Ont. 


Published by Marshall Brothers, London, 
Edinburgh, New York. Postpaid $1.00. 

Order through booksellers, or from The 
Board of Home Missions, 626 Confederation 
Life Bldg, Toronto.—See next column. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 
Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
Reopened Sept. 8th 


In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 


The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
All Departments fully equipped. For full information 


write for Calender. 


J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


ISAINT ANDREW’S 
|\ COLLEGE «= Toronto} 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 


Rev. 


Military College and Business. 
Winter Term commences Nov. 16th, 1914. 


} Rev.D.Bruce MacDonald,M.A.,LL.D.,Headmaster} 
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CONTRIBUTION ENVELOPES FOR (915 
SHOULD BE ORDERED NOW. 
Write for NEW PRICE LIST, 


Our 1915 illustrated Catalogue is ready for 
distribution. Almost twice larger than ever 


before. 
Drop A Carp ror A COPY. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, _ 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


ENJOYS A WIDE-SPREAD PATRONAGE! 


ELLIOTT 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 


Is_ weli known as one of the best Commercial — 
Schools in Canada. Open all year. Enter any 
time. Write for Magnificent Catalogue. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 
ASK YOUR, . 


DRUGGIST FOR McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


For over 100 years, they have held a eee 


reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps, are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils aud the Ash o | 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthtus made. Itistrulyf 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP, 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, 


Canadian Agent: 
Kenneth H. Munro, 555° Coristine Building, Honea 


TRAIL TALES 


OF WESTERN CANADA 


By Rey. F. A. ROBINSON. 


Rev. C. W. Gordon, D.D., (Ralph Con- 
nor) in the introduction says:— 

“The new west is full of the broken 
drift-wood of humanity, showing the marks 
of the attrition of time and conflict and 
defeat—good stuff it is, but waste and 
lost. This book tells of its salvage, to the 
infinite joy of men, and to the glory of 
God. It will bring courage and hope to 
those who read it. and will do good 
wherever it goes.”—See first column. 
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Three and twenty years have come and 
gone since the Record was entrusted to the 
present management 


What changes it has seen in these years, 
in its monthly visits to nearly seventy 
thousand homes; changes, sad and glad! 
Not a monthly visit in all these years but 
it has missed some familiar face and some 
smile of welcome that will be there no 
more. And perhaps scarce a monthly 
round but it has found changes still more 
sad, from Sabbath-keeping and church- 
going and family worship, to more of care- 
lessness and worldliness! 


But there has always been the brighter 
side. Not a monthly visit but it has 
found new-made homes, full of love and 
joy and hope, new names on the cradle 
roll, new children of God rejoicing in a 
new peace and with new interest in the 
work of His Kingdom. 


Changes in the Church too it has found. 
Probably only a small proportion of those 
who, twenty-three years ago, were in pul- 
pit and pew at its monthly distribution 
are there now. But others have taken 
their places and it gets a welcome from a 
new and larger circle. 

What opportunities these years have 
given! What a variety of need, mental 
and spiritual, conscious and unconscious, 
it has met in its monthly visits. In what 
manner or measure has it been adapted to 
any of these needs or helped them? How 
has it improved its opportunities of help- 
ing the Church—or any of her member- 
ship—in Life or Work? 

Whatever the opportunities have been, 
either of the Record or its readers, or 
however improved, they are gone; twenty 
three years of them are gone, and will not 
come again. 

What kindness the Record has experi- 
enced in these years, in appreciative com- 


mendation where deemed fitting, and in 
generous forbearance with its short- 
comings! However poorly deserved, such 


appreciation has given an ideal to aim at, 
that of making it a little more worthy. 


One feature of these years is the splen- 
did co-operation and help so freely given 
by those who are taking charge of the 
Record in their respective congregations. 
The amount of quiet painstaking work 
they have done is known only to them- 
selves. Many such helpers, through the 
years, have passed away and others have 
taken their places. To all of them sincere 
thanks are given. They have their share 
in the Record’s part of the myriad influ- 
ences, greater and smaller, that make for 
a better country and a better world. 

May the work of these years be blessed 
and their failures and short-comings be 
forgiven, ; 


FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


(1) Ministers can do much to interest 
their people in the Record by calling 
attention to it from the pulpit. Many 


ministers have been doing this for years 
with profit to the Record and without in- 
jury to the congregations. 

(2) Will churches, wherever possible, 
take a parcel and place a copy in every 
family. The only added cost to the con- 
gregation over taking it by subscription, 
is the payment for those who would not 
otherwise subscribe. To place it in every 
family will pay the congregation in the 
added interest of these families, for some 
seed will fall on good ground. In no other 
way can so much Home Mission work be 
done for thirty cents as by placing a copy 
of the Record for a year in a family that 
would not otherwise receive it. 

Many congregations have adopted this 
plan and have found it satisfactory and 
helpful. The Assembly has often urged 
this. It is the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Church and should be in every home. 


Dow 
(3) In congregations where it is still 
taken by subscription, each subscriber 


should promptly, at the beginning of the 
year, hand in the small subscription and 
save the time and lessen the work of 
those who kindly look after it. « 

A good plan for increasing the subscrip- 
tion list is to divide the congregation into 
several districts and give a boy or girl a 
district, a few families in which to get new 
subseribers. The young people will do it 
well. It gives them a share in the work 
of the congregation, 

(4) Will agents please send in their 
orders with payment the first of the year. 
The Record is given at cost and each issue 
—six tons per month—has to be paid for 
when printed. 

5. Where notice is not received to the 
contrary it is assumed that parcels are 
desired to be continued. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE EMPTY BOX. 


There isa “Duplex” envelope box in mauy 
of our Presbyterian homes. You have one. 
Takeit down, + Look. |b sit, examines AC 
to see that it is all right. Then listen to it. 

But why look at it first? Why? To see 
if it is honestly empty. ‘To see that no 
July or August envelopes are still left in 
it, or lying about instead of being se2't— 
not empty—to the Lord’s treasury. Ii any 
such are there then fill them with what 
you think Jesus Christ would have in 
them and send them on their way. 
Better late than never. But better never 
late. 

Then having honestly emptied it, listen 
to it. Get alone with it for it’s voice is a 
quiet~ one. Ask —it . what. the Master 
thought when the envelopes reached Him. 
Is that empty box a proud and happy one 
in that all its envelopes were well used? 

If, after talking it over with the box, 
‘you conclude that you might have given a 
little better measure, it is not too late yet 
to make up the shortcoming, and the Lord 
will divide it up among the envelopes that 
you sent away hungry. 

Then listen to the voice of the empty 
box as it speaks to you about its succes- 
sor for next year, and do what it tells. 

If any reader or congregation has never 
yet tried the Duplex Envelope, they have 
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a treat yet in store of “giving made easy.” 

If any think of trying it, consult the 
advertisements on the inside front cover 
of the Record. 


THE WAR. 


Reading about it, studying its progress, 
lauding the wisdom of our Empire states- 
men, praising the courage and ability of 
our great leaders by land and by sea, 
admiring the splendid heroism of our brave 
soldiers and sailors and rejoicing in their 
success is not enough. That kind of thing 
may help in winning a game but this is 
not sport. 

It is necessary to do more than clap and 
shout. This is not a holiday review of 
army and navy but a struggle for our 
Empire’s life and the world’s freedom, and 
Britain expects every man to do his duty, 
and every woman hers. 


Multitudes of men have done and are 
doing their duty. Multitudes of women, 
upon whom at the last the heaviest burden 
falls, have done theirs in sending forth 
their best. And muititudes more of both 
men and women are doing their duty in an 
infinite variety of other ways. What my 
duty may be I should try to find out and 
then do it. 

Victory will come, 
then shout, but their 
very self-satisfying if 
sciousness has to say 
your duty but ve did 


and shirkers may 
shouts will not be 
conscience or con- 
to them “ye knew 
iPaPoree 


CLOSING THE CHURCH ACCOUNTS. 


recommendation 
adopted by last 


Note specially that by 
ot che Finance Board, 
Assembly, the “Books” in the Toronto 
office, for the current church year, will 
close on the thirty-first of January. All 
contributions reaching the Treasurer after 
that date will go into next year’s accounts. 

Note also, that this recommendation does 
not apply to the Hastern Section, and that 
the “Books” in the Halifax office for the 
current church year, will close on the 
twenty-eighth of February as heretofore. 

Note yet again, that all contributions 
from the Hastern Section, for the Aged 
Ministers’ Fund and for Home Missions in 
the North West, must be sent before 31 
Jan., to be in this year’s accounts, West. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
AND WHAT IT STANDS FOR. 


Presbyterianism is as old as the Chris- 
tian Church. It is the form of Church 
Organization of Apostolic times, when the 
organized Christian Church had its begin- 


ning, and  wpresbyters (elders), were 
chosen to manage the affairs of the 
churches. That system in its turn was 


based upon the organization of the Church 
of God in the Old Testament. 


As to its extent, it embraces a larger 
part of the Evangelical Christian world 
than any other Church organization or 
name. There is the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, a ‘great Church, but small com- 
pared with some others. There are several 
Presbyterian Churches in the U.S.A., one 
of them, The Presbyterian Church, North, 
with a membership five times as large as 
ours, and, including adherents, numbering 
more than half as many people as the 
whole population of Canada. 


There are the Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland, in Ireland, in England and on 
the Continent of Europe. There is the 
Presbyterian Church of India and of 
China and of Formosa, of South Africa, of 
Australia and of New Zealand. The Pres- 
byterian family is thus the largest Evan- 
gelical Christian family in the world. 


What Presbyterianism Stands For. 

This is the most important of all. Age 
and size are of value only as they repre- 
sent real worth to the world. If the 
Presbyterian Church is worthy, then a 
long history and a wide sphere of influ- 
ence are things to be thankful for. 


1. The Presbyterian Church, of all ages 
and countries, stands, first and chief, for 
the Sovereignty of God. In the concep- 
tion and expression of no other great 
system, has God been given the supreme 
place that He has been given in the 
Calvinistic system and in the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Churches of the world. 


2. The Presbyterian Church has _ stood 
pre-eminently for the Divinity of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and His vicarious atone- 
ment for sin. This Doctrine is of course 
held by other great Churches, though by 
few as fully and completely as by the Pres- 
byterian Church. 
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(3) It stands for the supremacy of the 
Word of God. It holds that “The Word 
of God which is' contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments is the 
only rule to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy Him.’ ‘‘To the Law and to the 
Testimony” is its final appeal. All other 
Doctrinal Standards of the Church are but 
a setting forth of the truths contained in 
that Word. This is but another way of 
saying that the Presbyterian Church stands 
simply and wholl’ and only for a Scrip- 
tural system of Doctrine. 

4. Presbyterianism stands, as already 
stated, for a Scriptural form of church 
government. When the Christian Church 
was first established, and the apostles had 
to provide for the well-being of the 
churches which they founded in different 
countries, they chose elders (presbyters) 
in every church, to manage its spiritual 
affairs, and the central Synod at Jerusalem 
had a general oversight of the whole. 
That Apostolic system is the Presbyterian 
system of to-day throughout the world. 


5. Presbyterianism stands for the 
liberty and right of the individual mem- 
ber. It knows no privileged or titled or 
powered ecclesiastical classes who can im- 
pose their will upon the people in the 
choice of a minister or in any other way. 
Its ministers are called only by the vote of 
the people, and in that ‘‘call’’ every mem- 
ber of the Church has a voice and vote. 

In every Presbyterian Church Court, 
from the lowest to the highest, the laymen, 
the elders chosen by the people, have an 
equal voice and vote with an. minister. 


6. With the right of the individual mem- 
ber and the individual congregation, the 
Presbyterian Church stands for the Unity 
of the whole, so that the strong may help 
the weak, and guard their interests, and 
any member has the right of appeal to the 
highest Court of the Presbyterian Church, 
for redress of any wrong that comes 
within the sphere of spiritual government. 


7. The Presbyterian Churches through- 
out the world are banded together in ‘‘The 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System’’—which 
meets once in four years—and is made up 
of representatives frori all the Presbyte- 
rian Churches of the world. 
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This Alliance is not a legislative body 
but a family gathering, for conference, for 
the help and encouragement of any mem- 
bers of the family that may need it, and 
for advising united action where such is 
deemed best. -Its latest meeting was’ in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, eighteen months ago. 


8. Looking out from herself to other 
branches of the Church of Christ, The 
Presbyterian Church stands pre-eminently 
for the unity of all true believers. While 
maintaining her own system of Doctrine 
and Government, as the best and most 
scriptural, she sees, in all true children of 
God, members of the household of faith 
and brethren in Christ. 


It is not too much to say that in this 
respect the Presbyterian Church is the 
broadest and most liberal, in true breadth 
and liberality, and the least sectarian, of 
all the great religious families of the 
world. In all undertakings of a non- 
denominational character, she has ever 
been in the forefront. 


Two ‘great truths of Scripture and doc- 
trines of Presbyterianism, God’s Sov- 
ereignty and man’s free agency, are doc- 
trines the meeting place of which no 
human mind can fathom, Presbyterianism 
accepts the former, because it is what God 
reveals of Himself, and is the only ideal 
that is worthy of an Infinite God. It 
accepts the latter, because it is what God’s 
Word declares of man, and because man’s 
cwn conscience and reason tell him that 
he is free, and accountable for the use he 
makes of his freedom. 


These two doctrines have combined to 
make the Presbyterian type, when true to 
its teachings, stable and strong. They 
give a solid foundation for “The persever- 
ance of the saints.’’ 


These two great doctrines, in another 
aspect of them, the Sovereignty of God and 
the liberty of the individual, doctrines for 
which the Presbyterian Church  pre- 
eminently has stood, have combined to 
make her a power in world history. 

Bowing the knee to God only, to 
“Christ the only King and Head of the 
Church,” the Presbyterians of the world 
have ever. been among the leaders in 
throwing off any yoke, civil or ecclesiasti- 
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cal, which men might seek to impose upon 
their fellow men. They have never been 
trained to accept the decisions of any body 
of ecclesiastics, but to think and choose 
and act for themselves. They have been 
the leaders in humanity’s struggle for free- 
dom, both civil and religious. They are 
ever loyal, within their own Church and 
Country, to authorities which they them- 
selves have chosen; but they know no 
lords, spiritual or temporal, to whom they 
give other than constitutional obedience 
within that Church and Country. 

There has probably been no single fac- 
tor in the world’s history which has had 
more to do in securing and preserving the 
civil and religious liberties of the world 
than the men and women whose charac- 
ters have been moulded by the great 
doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, and 
there is no single element in the world to- 
day more effective in preserving for the 
world these same liberties. 

‘The greatest thing about a Church is 
not the length of its history, or even the 
validity of its doctrine, but rather its 
effects upon the life of man, The great 
questions that must be answered are: 
what fruit has it produced, what kind of 
character has it builded, and how much 
has it : urified the moral life of the world? 


“The Presbyterian Church answers, ‘I 
have taught the world to think from God 
to man. That is part of my contribution 
to the world’s welfare.’ ; 

“Indeed, this’ is the vital and vitalizing 
feature in her system. It has put the iron 
atom in the blood of her members, so that 
they are renowned as heroes, saints, and 
martyrs, the world around. 


“It was this feature that moulded the 
character of Calvin, so that Jules Miche- 
let wrote of him: ‘He felt and lived like 
a man before whom the whole earth dis- 
appears, and who tunes his last Psalm, his 
whole eye fixed upon the eye of God.’ 

“It was this feature that Carlyle saw 
in Knox when he wrote: ‘The fixed centre 
of all his life and actions was to do the 
will of God and tremble at nothing.’ ”’ 

In the History and the Doctrine and the 
Life and the Work of the Presbyterian 
Church we have a goodly heritage, and in 
the world-wide family a goodly connection. 


~ 
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The Foreign Mission Offices have receiv- 
ed word of the safe arrival of all our 
“Mission Band” who went out this Autumn 
to India, China, Korea and Formosa. Here 
too a great war is being carried on which 
is also a war for righteousness. Let there 
be earnest prayer for the safety and suc- 
cess of these our “soldiers at the front.” 


A SHORT PLEA FOR MISSIONS. 
By JAMES CrRorL, MONTREAL. 


“At ninety-four the old pen has become 
rusty,’ writes Mr. Croil in sending the 
following brief note. Readers will agree 
that the rust has not got within hailing 
distance of head or heart. 

Twenty-three years ago, at the age of 
seventy-one, Mr. Croil resigned his charge 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN ReEcorpD, of which he 
had been Editor for sixteen years—from its 
founding at the Union in 1875—to have a 
little rest in life’s evening. 

But the highest ideal of rest is activity 
in congenial work and that ideal has been 
his. for his pen has been ever busy in fur- 
thering the cause to which his life has so 
largely been given. 

It is a pleasure to have these words from 
him in the last issue of this volume of the 
Record, just twenty-three years after his 
valedictory in the corresponding issue of 
1891. His many friends of long ago will 
be one in their wish and prayer that life’s 
sunset, when it comes, may be like that of 
the Northland in Summer,- where the 
gloamin’ and the dawn are one, and with 
Him morning’s gladness evermore. 


He writes as follows:— 


I am glad to have a word on the grandest 
enterprise of our age—the speedy evan- 
gelization of the world! 

I have often been asked, why all this ado 
about Foreign Missions, when we have so 
much to do at home? If the heathen are 
living up to the light given them by their 
Maker, what more can be expected of them? 
Let them alone! There are at least two 
answers to that question. 


(1) Gratitude. 
What has been done for us should be done 


by us for others. We read that “when the 
Great Founder of our Faith was preaching 
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his Gospel in the cities of Galilee, the in- 
habitants of Britain were practising 
Druidical rites under the shadow of their 
ancient oaks.” 

Had it not been for the missionary efforts 
of Ninian, and Kentigern, of Columba, 
Aidan and Cuthbert in Scotland, Patrick in 
Ireland and Augustine in England, instead 


of worshipping God in our beautiful 
churches, we might have been found 


dressed in war paint and practising rites 
more abhorrent than those of the Druids. 


(2) GChedience to Marching Orders. 


“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’ Some of us are 
old enough to remember the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava. All of us are 
familiar with Tennyson’s lines:— 

“Charge! was the captain’s cry; 
Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs not to make reply; 
Theirs but to do, or die; 

Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred.” 

When enthusiasm akin to that animates 
all the professed soldiers of the Cross, then 
and not till then can we expect to compass 
the evangelization of the world in a 'gene- 
ration. Is that a high flown figure? What 
does St. John say? ‘Hereby perceive we 
the love of God; because He laid down His 
life for us, and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren.” 

It may not be required of us to lay down 
our head on the block, as St. Paul is said 
to have done, or to give our body to be 
burned at the stake as Savoronola, Wishart 
and Bishop Cranmer did; nor even that we 
should all go in person to heathen lands as 
did Carey and Morrison, Geddie and Mac- 
Kay, for very poor missionaries some of us 
would be! 

But our Christian profession demands of 
us self sacrifice and self surrender by giv- 


ing in greatly increased measure of our 
time, our money, our influence, personal 
service and prayers if we are earnestly 


desirous of aiding in the work for the 
speedy evangelization of the world. 

If we neglect this great opportunity, what 
shall we say for ourselves in the day of 
reckoning when the question may be asked, 
“Remember what I have done for thee; 
hast thou done for Me?” 
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OUR CHURCH TRAINING HOME. 


For preparing young women for Mission- 
ary and Deaconess Work at home and 
abroad, is at 60 Grosvenor St., Toronto. 
The two years’ course embraces:— 


The Study and Practical use of the 
Bible—Christian Doctrine, Evidence and 
Ethics—Church MHistory—Preparation of 
Addresses—Sunday School Methods—Medi- 
eal Lectures—St. John’s Ambulance—Social 
Service—Voice Culture—Practical Training 
in City Mission Work. 

Apply for further 
Margaret <A. Grant, 
Grosvenor St., Toronto. 


information to Miss 
Superintendent, 60 


THE REVISED BOOK OF PRAISE. 
-In The Preshbyteries of The Church. 
By Rev. Wm. J. Dey, D.D., CoNVENER. 


The Committee on Church Praise have 
sufficiently carried out their work of re- 
vising the Book of Praise to send it to 
Presbyieries for suggestions for getting it 
into form for submission to the General 
Assembly next June, 

It is hoped that a copy of the revision 
may be sent to every member of every 
Presbytery by December ist. The Assem- 
bly has instructed Presbyteries to return 
their judgment on the same to the Com- 
mittee. This should be done early in 
April. 

It is therefore suggested to any Presby- 
tery that may meet before receiving a copy 
of the revision that they appoint a Com- 
mittee who can proceed with examining 
the revision as soon as it is issued and re- 
port to their Presbytery at its next meet- 
ing. The work is somewhat extensive, 
and of vital importance to the life of the 
Church, and the Committee should be 
appointed with care. 


OUR OWN S. S. PUBLICATIONS. 
“Made in Canada” 
is specially meaningful when applied to 
our own Church S. S. Helps and Publica- 
tions, for in addition to being in them- 
selves as good as the best, and much better 
than most, they are helpful in training the 
young to be patriots as well as Christians. 

Never before in Canada was the value of 
patriotism so fully realized, and the S. S. 
Helps and Papers that come from abroad 
are in no way fitted to foster in our young 
that high quality, but often the opposite. 

Write to our own S. S. Publications, 
Chureh and Gerrard St., Toronto, and get 
samples of S. S. Helps and papers, or any 
other things that may be needed in this 
great work. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


Rev A. EH. ARMSTRONG. 

A congregation in Africa gathered out 
of heathenism, consisting of about 2,000 
members, gives one-tenth of each person’s 
earnings to the Lord. This they bring to 
the church on the Sabbath in the form of 
brass rods, the medium of exchange. That 
amount is not theirs, it b longs to God. 

Then, having given God His own, they 
proceed to make their freewill offering, on 
the basis that they have not already given 
anything of their own. : 

But that is not all. On Christmas they 
contribute a large sum to Jesus, whose 
day it is, thus remembering their Saviour 
with a gift. 

Here is a fine example for us. Let us 
this Christmas give our best gift to Jesus. 
Is it not selfish, or at least thoughtless, 
of us’ to give presents to one another, as 
though it is our birthday, and nothing to 
the One whose birthday it is? Let this 
suggestion be adopted by everyone of us: 
plan that Christ shall have the first and 
best gift. ; 

WHY. 

(1) Because it is His birthday not ours. 

(2) Because of the wonderful gift God 
has given to us in Him. 

(3) Because by so doing we can help 
meet the unsatisfied longing of His heart 


for those ‘‘other sheep” whom He “must 
bring.”’ 
(4) Because His work will suffer in 


these times of stress unless we show our 
gratitude to Him for what He has done for 
us by giving that which will help to make 
others Know Him. 

HOW. 

(1) By spending less on ourselves and 
others and lovingly giving a large gift to 
Him. 

(2) By undergoing some real sacrifice 
that we may have a substantial present for 
Him, 

(3) By suggesting to others that we 
make this Christmas season one of self- 
denial for His sake. 

(4) By sending our gift to the mission- 
ary workers of our Church that we may 
help the cause which lies so near His 
heart. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.’ 
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CANADA’S DUTY. 
By CHARLES W. Gorpon, D.D. 


(Ralph Connor.) 


There is no place for pessimism on the 
part of any Britisher in this war. The 
outcome is assured—we shall win, and win 
completely. The gage of the German Kaiser 
and of his Prussian Junkertum, hurled in 
the teeth of Christian civilization, has been 
taken up, and the fight will go on until 
Democracy, Liberty and Law among the 
nations will triumph. 

But those cheery optimists who foresee 

a speedy end to this strife, and who picture 
a joyous jaunt unter den Linden for the 
Aliies, can hardly be regarded as harmless 
lunatics, for harmless they are not. The 
sooner Canada realizes that this war is a 
stern, serious business, and that it will grow 
in desperation as the long weary months 
drag their terrible length through winter 
and perhaps through summer and through 
winter again the better it will be. 
Let us make no mistake. No sudden 
rage, no fluke of diplomacy, not Austria’s 
greedy ambition leaping at the chance of 
war afforded by the wicked act of a mad 
Servian student—not these things nor 
‘things like these have caused Germany to 
plunge into this war. 

Never did a nation more deliberately take 
@ purposed and long planned step. For 
forty years Germany has cherished ambi- 
tions, has fed upon philosophies, has ex- 
tended her commerce, has built up her in- 
dustries, has established her fortresses, has 
perfected her siege guns, has built her navy, 
has constructed her aerial fleet, has hoard- 
ed her gold, has drilled her eight million 
soldiers, has fired her young men with lust 
for the Satanic glory of war with one 
purpose, and one purpose only—that she 
might war in a supreme effort after world 
power, incidental to which is the crushing 
of France to the position of Portugal 
among the Huropean nations, the absorp- 
tion of small countries like Belgium, Hol- 
land and Denmark, and the extermination 
of hated Britain. 

Upon this issue Germany stakes her ex- 
istence, that Europe may be Germanized 
and a World Empire established greater 
than the world has ever seen, with colonies 
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on every sea, built upon highly scienced 
brute force that knows no law but that 
of might and derides the Christian virtues 
as contemptible and utterly unworthy of the 
superman. 

For this enterprise the Kaiser believes 
himself God annointed and God appointed. 
With him to-day stand the haughty aristo- 
cracy of Prussia and all the war caste of 
Germany, and behind them, united in a mad 
and deluded enthusiasm, stand as yet the 
German people to a man. 

Victory for the Allies, therefore, means 
the dethronement of the Kaiser and his 
military brood, the annihilation of the war 
caste and the smashing of the war machine. 
Nothing short of this will be accepted as 
victory by any of the allied nations. No- 
thing less than this would be worth fight- 
ing for. 

But what does this mean? It means 
that the Kaiser will hurl into the last dead- 
ly fight every German soldier, every Ger- 
man ship and gun and every German 
dollar; for, while it is true that Germany 
will survive this war, the Kaiser and his 
caste of war worshippers will not. They 
will be wiped out of existence, and they 
know it. 

Hence the desperate character of this 
conflict. There is no truce, nor can be. No 
peace is possible. Two sets of principles 
are locked in death grips—Force as an em- 
pire builder against the Will of a free 
people—Justice as an international arbiter 
as against the Sword of the mighty, inter- 
national Honor as an eternal obligation 
rather than as a mere temporary con- 
venience. These things make peace im- 
possibie, and these things make the war 
worth while. 


What, then, is Canada’s immediate duty? 
It stands clear as the morning sun above 
the prairie rim. The Empire stands to- 
day for Liberty, Justice, Honor among 
nations aS among men; and Canada stands 
with the Empire for these. It is no longer 
a question of a colony giving support to 
the motherland. We have gone far past 
that. It is a question of whether Canada 
shail stand with the free nations who be- 
lieve in government by free choice, justice 
among nations, honor as an eternal obliga- 
tion, and with her last man and her last 
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dollar fight for these things that determine 
a nation’s character and its place in 
history. 

I repeat that it is no longer a. question 
of aiding the motherland in a fight for 
national or Empire existence. Canada is 
herself a nation with a proud sense of 
nationhood. Canada’s future is involved in 
this conflict, and with every instinct of her 
national soul and with every throb of her 
national life she hates and opposes the 
spirit, the ideals, the methods for which 
the German Kaiser with his Prussian 
Junkertum is now so desperately contend- 
ing. 

And how is Canada to fulfil her obliga- 
tion as a nation in this world crisis? Our 
Government has done well, has given a 
splendid exhibition of efficient dispatch in 
mobilizing, equipping and transporting to 
England’s shores between 30,000 and 40,000 
men in the short space of two months. 

But it is not, I repeat, a matter of con- 
tingents, one, two, or three. Rather must 
Canada, with calm, deliberate, clear-eyed 
purpose, make resolve that she is commit- 
ted to this conflict to her last man and 
her last dollar not for the Empire’s sake 
alone, but for her own sake and the sake 
of. her national ideals) And when once 
Canada has clearly conceived it as her 
obligation to throw her entire national life 
and resources into this conflict, the prob- 
lem then becomes a very simple one, name- 
ly, one of administration. 

If it is clearly understood that every fit 
Canadian man is pledged to this war, then 
first let the Government take immediate 
steps for the enrolment, not of 20,000 but 
of 100,000 or 200,000 Canadians available 
for active service. Then from these en- 
rolled men let contingents be selected for 
immediate training and sent on _ to the 
front as soon as they can be equipped and 
fitted and as they may be needed. 


I am no pessimist, but I confess that that 
long, swaying line of men, locked in dead- 
ly embrace on the French frontier, is 
ominous of possible disaster; these daring 
raids of German submarines are suggestive 
of dangers in a direction where we thought 
we were invincible. 

So far the war has gone well, but after 
all what signifies the loss to Germany of 
a few hundred thousand men out of her 
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eight million soldiers, not to speak of the 
uncalled multitudes available out of her | 
sixty-five millions of people? And we have 
yet to hear from Turkey—The possibilities 
of Islam as an anti-British force are faint 
it is true, but they are as yet unexplored. 
Then there is _ Italy. A sudden great 
disaster on the line of battle, which is by 
no means outside the fortune of war, a 
chance and fatal raid upon our fleet, an 
unforeseen combination of crushing calam- 
ities, all of which lie within the possi- 
bilities in war, might change in one week 
the hue of our horizon. 

What then? It is the commonplace of 
war that batties are lost before they are 
fought. Let Canada wake before it is too 
late. Regrets are cheap and, however bit- 
ter, are unavailing. Let Canada prepare, 
eagerly, swiftly, surely prepare to-day, that 
in the last deadly crisis of the desperate 
fight she may be able to throw the weight 
of her young might upon the wavering line 
of battle and heip to hurl the enemy back- 
ward in defeat. 

The final touch may be Canada’s. There 
is no piace for hysteria, but there is place 
for haste. Not a contingent—but the whole 
nation—will fulfil Canada’s obligation; and 
not when the cry comes for heip but now 
should the preparation be made. 

With a clear conscience and a steadfast 
heart we can invoke the God, not of bat- 
tles, but the God of Rightecusness and 
Truth to our aid, but only after we have 
made our full preparation; and if by God’s 
good hand our men should not be needed 
the loss is small, but if the day should 
come when there was desperate need for 
our men and we were found unready, not 
even God could help us then. The which 
may God forbid. 

CHARLES W. GORDON. 


Winnipeg, Oct. 17th, 1914. 


Nothing is eternal but that which is done 
for God and others. That which is done 
for self dies. Perhaps it is not wrong, but 
it perishes. 


Take your life day by day and hour by 
hour. Do not look too for ahead. If you 
are suffering, you have only to suffer that 
day. If you have an anxiety God under- 
takes to see you through it, but only day 
by day. 


Our Foreign Missions 


ee ¢ <i Fees —— 


THE SAVING OF A LIFE. 


Cur Medical Missionary at Work in 


Honan. 


Rap, rap, rap, Doctor, come quick, won't 
you, we need you very badly. The door 
was opened and there a poor man in great 
distress Knelt on the floor and kotowed 
again and again. “‘My wife is very bad and 
has been for hours and I am afraid she 
can’t live. The old women can’t do any- 
thing, and you saved a woman’s life in our 
village two years ago, won’t you come and 
help us?” 


“Certainly I will go with you and do what 
[ can to save your wife, but why didn’t 
you come earlier?” 


“T wanted to, but the old women wouldn’t 
let me.” 


In a few minutes the doctor and his 
guide were heading against a terrific dust 
storm for the home of the sufferer. it 
was a poor home, making no pretence of 
having a guest room, so there was no delay 
there and I was shown to the sick room at 
once. 


It was easier however to get to the room 
than it was to get into it. It was only 
about 6 x 8 ft., and half of the space was 
occupied by a large bed. A rickety table 
at one end of the open space and a large 
cupboard at the other left only a_e few 
square feet in the centre and that was full 
of women. 


There was no window of any kind, but 
on the table a milk-tin lamp poured a steady 
stream of lampblack upward from a flame 
just bright enough to show how dark the 
place was. In the centre of the women, 
on the wet, muddy floor, was the poor 
patient, propped in the regulation uncom- 
fortable and wearying position that is the 
custom here, pulseless and all but dead 
from hemorrhage and several other things 
the lay reader would not understand. 


Before the doctor could get in to the 
room one of the women had to get out and 
as all seemed unwilling to go, the one near- 
est to the door was picked up and put out- 
side, but that was a mistake. In a few 
moments some one had torn a hole in the 
paper part of the door and a voice wailed 
pitifully, “but I’m her mother.” 

’ Oh, if you are her mother we want you 
in here, but one of these others will have 
to go out, and so the exchange was effected. 


“Now lift the woman on to the bed,’ we 
ordered. 

“Oh, we dare not put her on the bed,” 
they said. 


“Never mind about the daring, do what 
I tell you and do it quick,” and the woman 
was put on the bed, but they said several 
things of a personal nature that I will not 
repeat. 

And now for the operation that calls for 
a considerable measure of courage and 
some skill, a good light, intelligent assist- 
ance, and absolute cleanliness. I looked 
around for a clean place to lay my coat, 
but there was none, so it went on the dirt, 
and the instruments, etc., went on the coat. 


One woman was sent to get hot water, 
a clean basin and a clean bowl. Another 
was sent to hunt up some bricks and get 
them heated good and hot. That gave us 
some room to move about in. 


The water arrived in an iron Kettle, boil- 


‘ing, the black earthenware basin had been 


variously used and was dirty, while from 
the clean bowl, remnants of the last meal 
had to be removed before it could be used. 
And such a light, when held close enough 
to be of any use it poured lampblack in 
our faces, and when held farther away it 
was of little use. 


From the foot of the bed a little voice 
protested strongly against the way they 
neglect new-born babies in this cold world, 
but the protest for the time had to go 
unheeded. 

In God’s goodness the operation was suc- 
cessfully over after a time, and when the 
hot bricks arrived we wrapped them, some 
in old grain bags, some in old clothes and 
stowed them about the patient, thawing her 
haif-frozen body, and sending the little 
blood she had left coursing again through 
her veins. The infant was then attended 
to and the mother soon sank into slumber. 


The grumbling and bad talk all ceased 
now, and the old women who had lost a 
great deal of face over their inability to 
help the poor patient were more willing to 
listen to orders. After giving instruction 
as to how the mother and the infant were 
to be attended to, we left for home, hoping 
that because the woman was a Chinese 
woman she might possibly recover. 


And recover she did, and it was a very 
happy husband and father that brought 
the news later that both mother and child 
were very well, and brought at the same 
time a gift to the hospital to show his 
gratitude. 


\ 
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GOOD NEWS FROM FORMOSA. 
LETTER FROM MR. GEORGE W. MACKAY. 


Tamsui, Formosa, 22 Sep., 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott: 


Since the Japanese took possession of 
Formosa, twenty years ago, a very good 
system of primary education has been deve- 
loped by the government. Public schools 
are now to be found throughout the island. 
Many of these are well manned and splen- 
didly equipped. 

But in proportion to the numerous com- 
mon schools, the higher institutions are 
very few in number, for although there are 
at least 120,000 pupils studying in the 
public schools, no high schools have yet 
been organized to receive the graduates of 
the above schools. 


A splendid opportunity, therefore, present- 
ed itself to us to establish a school of the 
high school grade. This spring our 
Middle School (high school) was, therefore, 
opened, and in establishing this much- 
longed-for institution our mission received 
the heartiest sympathy and co-operation of 
the Japanese government. 


It was formally opened on April Ist, and 
there were present that day many prominent 
Japanese officials, including the Minister of 
Education, the President of the Language 
School, the Commissioner of Customs, the 
chief of the Taipeh Prefecture and many 
others. 


The school admitted twenty-five pupils 
this year, about a dozen of whom are non- 
christians. It is but five months since these 
boys came to us, but already their con- 
ception of things religious is being trans- 
formed and their lives greatly changed. 


Some of the Boys. 


Let me tell you of some of these heathen 
boys and how they were affected by the 
Christian atmosphere and teaching in the 
school. Lately I have made enquiries with 
a view of finding out whether or not these 
non-christian boys went to church during 
the summer vacation, and T found without 
a single exception they had been faithful as 
regular church-goers. 


One, a very bright boy, not only learned 
to go to church, but he has learned to say 
his daily prayers and is now thinking 
seriously of being baptised. 


Another not only goes to churen but from 
the little he has learned he is trying to 
make good use of it by starting a little 
Sunday School of his own among his kins- 
folk. And this seventeen year old boy had 
never heard of the Truth as it is in Christ 
till five months ago, when he first came to 
our school. 
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His people had always been hostile to 
Christianity, but since the lad came to us, 
their attitude has changed. [They are now 
quite friendly to the church and they even 
encouraged the boy in his Sunday School 
work. Thus through one boy a new home 
has been opened to us. 


Still another, a very apt and intelligent 
boy of nineteen, not only goes to church as 
a regular habit but has attempted to do 
a good deal of personal work as. well. 
“He preaches,’ declared his astonished 
father, “to all his schoolmates and he is 
having a good influence over them.” And 
his father is not a Christian. 


As for the boy himself he had never 
heard of the ‘doctrine’ until he came to 
the Middie School, five months ago. 


And I may tell you of another, who not 
only believes in going to church but who is 
trying to bring his father along es well. 
His father now not only wishes his boy to 
be a Christian but he wants him to be a 
preacher of the Word as well. 


Still another has taken a forward step on 
the side of Christianity. He is being help- 
ed through school by a brother who has 
himself just lately been baptised. Mr. Gauld, 
who baptised him, told us of the rare 
steadfastness of this young man. Ten years 
ago when Mr. Gauld was visiting a station, 
this young man, then only about thirteen 
years of age, asked for baptism. He came 
forward all alone. On being asked where 
his parents were he replied that they were 
not Christians. 


He, evidently, much against their will, 
had determined to become a Christian, but 
as he was so young he was asked by the 
missionary to wait a few years before re- 
ceiving baptism. And so for ten long years 
he waited during which while he had be- 
come a prosperous banker. A few weeks 
ago he came forward again and was bap- 
tised in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion. 


Educational institutions are one of the 
greatest evangelising forces in the foreign 
fields. They not only educate men but they 
educate men for a higher service. They 
teach men to know to love and to serve 
Him. They enable us to approach a class 
of people, the higher class, which other 
forms of Christian work find it hard to 
reach; and they open before us homes that 
have hitherto been closed to us. 


We are, therefore, full of hope, that in 
the near future our schools may do much 
towards the building up of the Kingdom in 
this fair isle. 

No other book in the world has had such 


a strange vitality, such an outgoing power 
of influence and inspiration as the Bible. 
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EVEN THIEVES THINK OF HOME. 


Honan Story of Real Life. 
By Rev. J. M. Menzirs, WUAN, HONAN. 


In a certain country town there lived a 
famous magistrate named Hwai, who was 
noted for his justfce and ability to keep 
the people in order. 

One day when sitting in his hall of 
justice, with the yamen runners about him, 
a thief was brought in for trial. After 
a careful investigation the guilt of the 
prisoner was plainly proven, and he was 
sentenced to be beaten and set free. 

As the prisoner turned to go, the official 
said: “This day I have been lenient with 
you, if you repent and reform all will be 
well, but if ever you commit this offence 
again and appear before me, there will be 
no forgiveness, with ‘your life you shall 
pay the penalty.” 

The thief prostrated himself and said: 
“Your lordship is very gracious and with 
all my heart I repent of the past and never 
again will I break the law.” 

He descended from the. hall of justice, 
-~made his way through the gaping crowd, 
past the steaming cauldrons of the food- 
vendors, out through the gateway into the 
narrow street. He was a free man, par- 
doned, but his heart had not changed. 
To liberate him was like letting loose a 
wolf among a flock of sheep. 


Not many weeks had passed before the 
thief was once more bound hand and 
queue, and was being led on the end of a 
rope down the city street to the hall of 
justice. 

On appearing before the magistrate the 
evidence of his guilt was produced and he 
stood convicted before the seat of justice. 
His fate he knew was decided, no plea for 
mercy lay open to him. He had _ been 
caught, and now he must pay the penalty. 


His lordship turned to deliver sentence 
and said: “You have been here before, you 
remember your promise to repent; you 
have not done so and now must take the 
consequences, what have you to say for 
yourself?” 

“Your lordship,” replied the prisoner, “T 
desire nothing but a mouthful of cold 
water.” 

When he had finished speaking the offi- 
cial made a motion with his hands, and 
the yamen runners closed around the 
prisoner. At the edge of the court hall 
stood the cage and into it he was hustled. 
Snap, went the frame about his neck and 
hands locking them securely. Then several 
men on each side took the cage and carried 
it to the gateway where they set it up 
with the poor wretch hanging within, while 
the mob gathered round silently watching. 
Guilt had received its punishment and 
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yet the victim neither cried out nor asked 
for mercy. 


Several hours passed by and still the 
prisoner hung there with his eyes closed, 
and making no sign. One of the bystand- 
ers said—‘‘He has never moved an eyelid, 
he has paid the penalty, let us go home.” 

But a yamen runner standing by replied 
“he is not dead, they never die till they 
turn up their eyes and gaze towards home, 
No man ever dies slowly without repenting 
of his past and thinking of his parents 
and home.” 

And so they stood watching him. Time 
went on, the crowd came and went, but 
still the thief’s eyes remained closed in 
stolid determination. 

In the north-east corner of the city were 
the old decrepit parents of the thief. As 
the sun approached the west there was a 
twitching of the eyes, slowly the head 
turned in its rack toward the north-east, 
and with a longing gaze the eyes turned 
towards the home on which he had brought 
shame. The body relaxed, the eyes turned 
upward and all was over.—In Honan Mes- 
senger. 


A TRIP ACROSS KOREA. 


Erom Won San to Seoul. 


Miss MACE ARLANE, OUR 
MISSIONARY. 


LETTER FROM 


As you will see by the heading we are 
now in Seoul, the capital of Korea. We are 
attending language school, where we hope to 
qualify for work more quickly and effective- 
ly than by depending upon a native teacher. 
We have language teachers with us also to 
make our work the more rapid and effective. 


I must tell you about our trip across the 
country. 


There were five of us, besides our 
teachers. After a pleasayt train ride of 
about fifty miles we reached Kosan, the pre- 
sent terminus of the part of the railway 
starting from Wonsan. 


Miss Kirk and I had sent out teachers 
ahead on the afternoon train of the day 
before to engage pack ponies for the party. 
So without much delay we got started off 
on the pack-ponies, our first experience of 
travelling in such fashion. 


Among us all we had four steamer-trunks 
and they furnished loads for two ponies. 
We used our smaller baggage and that of 
our teachers along with our travelling rugs 
and cushion, which each had brought, to 
make up packs for the ponies on which we 
were to ride. 


Each pony has a sort of rack on its back 
on which the pack is arrangec and fastened 
on with ropes, Around the whole thing, to 
keep all on, is a rope, and then the pas- 
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senger mounts on top, sitting with a foot 
on each side of the horses neck, and hold- 
ing on with one hand or sometimes two, to 
the rope, to keep from slipping off. Thus 
we rode about seven miles when we came 
to a little Korean village among the hills, 
and the men stopped as it was time to feed 
the ponies and themselves. 


There were no eggs or meat to be had, 
so there was nothing to be done but get 
an out-and-out Korean meal. Usually even 
if the food is not very good the dishes are 
fairly clean, but here they weren’t. 


While we were waiting we took a stroll 
out and discovered a spring of lovely cold 
water running fresh and clear from the 
rock. We have to be careful in this land 
about drinking water, but this was undoubt- 
‘edly pure, so we drank. We got some wild 
raspberries too and we almost felt that we 
could do without more food. By this time 
though, our Korean dinner was ready for 
us and, of course, we must eat. 


Korean rooms in which I had been before, 
were clean with clean matting on the floors, 
but the room at that place was dirty. The 
woman brought in the little tables, such 
as children might have for a tea-party. The 
steamer rugs came in handy and we sat 
down on our rugs on the floor. 


Now for our meal. Each of us had a 
bowl of rice with a few beans mixed through 
it cooked with water, but the water all 
boiled off it, and minus salt, sugar or any 
kind of flavoring. On a little saucer there 
was a small piece of salt fish. In another 
dish some “‘kimchi’” which is a favorite 
pickle of the Koreans, and in still another 
some kind of pickle that looks like horse- 
radish, with rec’ pepper dusted over it. 


We had to eat with chop-sticks. We 
managed to eat a little rice and a bit of 
fish. One bite of the peppered horse-radish 
was sufficient, and “by the ‘time we got these 
things down we were ready to stop. 


The best part of the meal was the price 
of it, which amounted to a little less than 
three cents a piece. So you see if we were 
Koreans how much cheaper we could live. 
However, if we were Koreans it would cost 
a little. more than that for they just 
ordered for the five of us what they would 
order for two Koreans. 


After dinner the mapoos, or horsemen, 
got the packs fixed on the horses once 
more, and we started off again and we rode 
till we reached a Japanese village about 
6.30 p.m., and there we put up for the 
night staying at a Japanese inn. It was 
very clean, a one-storey building, as almost 
all Korean and Japanese buildings are, 
with matting floors and sliding doors and 
windows. 

We were able to get eggs and potatoes 
there for our supper and we had some of 
the indispensable rice, without eating some 
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of which Japanese and Koreans don’t think 
they have had a meal. We got some hard 
boiled eggs to take with us for next Cay’s 
journey. 


We had quite a comfortable sleep on real 
Japanese beds—a thin comforter laid on the 
floor. There was a similar one to put over 
us, but as the night was warm we put both 
under. The mistress of the inn didn’t give 
us pillows, which was just as well, for their 
pillows are what you read about, so we used 
the cushions we had witn us for our pack. 


We got started off about 7. a.m. on Fri- 
day morning and travelled the remaining 
fifty _li—about seventeen miles—without 
resting. We reached the station about 12.30 - 


and the train was due to start for Seoul at 
2730. 


The country through which we travelled 
is very beautiful and very mountainecus. 
The road is a narrow trail, sometimes 
climbing up over high hills, sometimes 
descending into steep valleys. Those were 
the times when we had to hold on tight to 
keep from falling off. 

Again the path follows along a little 
shelf on a mountain-side, in some places 
natural, in others cut, and sometimes one 
is so near the edge of the deep valley below 
that it looks as though the peony might 
make a mis-step and tumble over, rider and 
load and all. 


At such times we try to have the mapoo 
at the horse’s head. You see the rider has 
no rein. The mapoo has a rope attached to 
the halter and leads the beast, but some- 
times he throws the line over the pack and 
walks behind. 

Such a journey over that road will soon 
be a thing of the past, as they expect the 
railway will be completed right across the 
country by Autumn. The trail follows 
pretty closely the line that the railway 
follows and we saw the construction gangs 
working. In the uncompleted part there is 
a number of tunnels, some of them quite 
long. One cannot help admiring the 
Japanese, they are so enterprising. 

= ae 


It is a week ago to-night since we arrived 
here, and we are enjoying the change very 
much. At our language school we have 
classes every forenoon and study with our 
private language teachers in the afternoon, 
except on Saturdays, 


I think it will be quite a help to us. 
Some of the missionaries who are well up 
in the language are teaching. 

We have a class in Japanese each day 
also. We are not putting much time out- 
side of class on it but may gain a few 
expressions that will come in useful as 
there are Japanese everywhere in Korea. 

We are trying to get acquainted with the 
city too while here, and the mission wor” 
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IDOLATROUS FAIR FORBIDDEN. 


Frogress in Honan. 


The Hsunhsien (Honan) official has for- 
bidden the holding of the annual fair at 
that renowned centre of heathen worship 
in North Honan. 


From time immemorial a vast multitude 
of foik from every town and hamlet in 
this part of Honan, with the coming of 
‘the second lunar month, have made their 
way toward those hill-top shrines. ‘They 
came, they worshipped they knew not what; 
they bought, sold, and bartered; they de- 
ceived and were deceived; penniless and 
footsore they labored home again. 


This year gamblers, quack-doctors, for- 
tune-tellers, showmen, small-salesmen and 
merchants of the better class alike will miss 
their harvest. 


Those who came at all, when they saw 
‘that the proclamation of the official was to 
be carried into effect, folded their tents 
and stole away. Innkeepers were not al- 
lowed to lodge guests. Twice daily the 
soldiers or police made the round of the 
city and all offenders against this mandate 
had their inn-doors closed and sealed up. 


The official himself appeared frequently 
in his cart, accompanied by his bodyguard, 
- but without the usual blare of trumpets 
and display of flags. He even occasionally 
administered punishment in person, using 
his whip, to those who offended against 
authority by still attempting to ascend the 
mountain to worship. 


One feels like attributing a sense of 
humor to this gentleman, for not only 
were the temple doors closed and sealed 
on the outside with the usual broad strips 
of red paper, but the Buddhist and Taoist 
priests, the very men who grow fat on the 
spoils of this ignoble worship from year 
to year, were also set to guard the seals. 
Any disfigurement or displacement of these 
badges of official authority was visited with 
the severest punishment on the heads of 
‘ye jolly priests.” 

This action on the part of those in 
authority, may do more than all our preach- 
ing at the Fair in other years, to weaken 
the faith of the populace in their idols. 
The prohibition is only for one year, and 
no one knows what will be done in the 
future. 


Yet the reasons for forbidding this ‘“‘pil- 
_ grimage to Mecca” this year are significant 
BN ate. « Among other things the proclama- 
tion declares that: the disturbed state of 
the country, the large numbers of robbers 
and brigands, makes it unwise to allow so 
many people to assemble at this centre. 
Moreover such great occasions of idol- 
worship are out of keeping with the con- 
stitution of the New Republic. It is said, 
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the citizens might better remain at home 
and do “good works” there—In ‘Honan 
Messenger.” 


A GIRL IN WEI HWEI HOSPITAL. 
(As she tells it herself). 
BY ONE OF oUR HONAN MISSIONARIES. 


For months I had a very sore foot and 
could not walk. One day we heard of a 
foreign doctor who could cure nearly all 
kinds of disease. I did not mind the long 
rough ride on the wheelbarrow but en- 
joyed the sights along the way, for I had 
never been far away from my own little 
village. 

When we reached here we were welcomed 
into the women’s yard of the hospital 
where there is a row of eight rooms. There 
were five or six women already in the 
room that I was shown into, but there was 
a nice wide kang (brick bed) in it and 
we were very comfortable. We were con- 
stantly urged to keep the room swept clean, 
though it seemed quite clean to me. 

I heard that all the rooms were crowded 


with women, old and young, and little 
children suffering from all kinds of 
diseases. 


At first I felt nervous and afraid to see 
the foreign doctor, though everyone said 
that this doctor was kind and gentle. Next 
day I was taken into the hospital and had 
my foot examined and was given some- 
thing that made me sleep, and when I 
woke up I was back in my own room with 
a white bandage on my foot. 

I heard the women around me learning 
about a new God that loves us. He did 
not seem much like the gods we worshipped 
in our village, so as soon as I felt better 
I bought a book, and was taught to read 
and learn about this new God. I learned 
to pray and was very happy and while I 
was in the hospital for some weeks I was 
taught every day about the True Doctrine. 

One day the foreign lady who teaches 
us took me to her home, and played an in- 
strument and sang to me. I asked her if 
it was heaven but she said it wasn’t. 

Soon I was a new person, foot better 
and such a happy heart. I wanted to go 
to the foreigner’s girl’s school to learn 
more. At first my parents were much op- 
posed, but at last they consented and 
though I am fourteen I expect to start to 
school next Autumn, and till then I am 
going to teach the peopie in our village 
what I have learned. 


CRAP 


Satan as a master is bad: his work is 
much worse: and his wages are worst of all. 
—Fuller. 


Glorious things are not easy, 
things glorious. 


nor easy 


Young People’s Societies 


AN UNSELFISH LIFE. 


Y. P. S. Topic for December 
(Christmas Meeting). 
Rey. Atex. Macaitiivray, D.D., ToRONTo. 


(Phil. 2: 1-11, Catechism, Q. 51). 


20th. 


To many excellent people the Christmas 
time is one of perplexity, sometimes of irri- 
tation. In many quarters the Christmas 
idea has been commercialized—a time for 
making and receiving gifts—giving little or 
much—often hoping for more in return. 

There was a day when some little token of 
remembrance was all that the spirit of the 
season called for. The thought of remem- 
bering and being remembered in a simple 
loving way was both satisfying and elevat- 
ing. Will we ever get back to that simple 
and helpful way of doing things? 

A careful study of Him to whose coming, 
as a little child to our sad earth twenty cen- 
turies ago, we, owe the Chris‘mas season will 
help us greatly. He taught us by deed as 
well as by word the greater blessedness of 
giving over receiving. His gift; Hternal 
Life! 


The great passage from Paul’s letter to 
the Philippian Church, which is our Scrip- 
ture lesson in connection with this Topic, 
is rich in direct teaching and suggestion. 
To pattern life after it will be to live both 
unselfishly and helpfully. The unselfish 
life, according to the teaching of our Gospel 
passage is: 

First.—A life in harmony and in co-oper- 
ation with those with whom it is associated. 
It means a good deal to many of us to prac- 
tise a little self-effacement and forgetfulness 
for the common good. 


Second.—An unselfish life never does any- 
thing for strife’s sake or for the glorifica- 
tion of self. Instead of standing aside and 
saying “I am holier than tnou” in a spirit 
of lowliness it esteems” others better than 
itself.” 


Third.—Whatever is right and necessary 
for man is permitted to him. It would be 
wrong as well as improvident to neglect 
one’s own affairs. We are commanded to 
“provide things honest in the sight of all 
men” but it is equally one’s duty to think 
n “‘the things of others.” 

The Bible abounds in instances of noble 
unselfishness. What can be finer than Abra- 
ham’s generous treatment of his nephew Lot. 
Selfish anc small—as Abraham was unselfish 
ard generous—was Lot, in the readiness 


with which he took advantage of the gene- 
rous offer of his 'great kinsman. : 


Moses was not only one of the greatest 
but one of the meekest of men, When others 
were found prophesying in the host of 
Israel, Joshua the servant of Moses said, 
“My Lord Moses forbid them” and Moses 
made answer, “Enviest thou for my sake? 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets and that the Lord would put His 
spirit upon theme’ 

There is nothing finer in history than 
Jonathan’s unselfish devotion to David. He 
was the King’s son and heir to the throne, 
but we find him surrendering his right and 
pledging his devotion to his friend. We 
read, “Jonathan, Saul’s son, rose and went to 
David into the woods and strengthened his 
hand in God and he said unto him, “Fear 
not, for the hand of Saul my father shall 
not find thee: thou shalt be king over Israel 
and I shall be next unto thee.” 


We find Paul the Great Apostle in one of 
hig letters to the Corinthian Church writing, 
“I will very gladly spend and be spent for 
you, thougu the more abundantly I love you 
the less I be loved.” 


Where the mind of Christ is there will be 
abounding, unselfish and loving service. 


The present Christmas season brings un- 
usual opportunities for unselfish service. 
There will be many needing our gifts, and 
the thought and sympathy without which 
the gift is bare, and there will be many in- 
stances where we can give without any pos- 
sibility of our receiving anything in kind 
in return. and is not giving—hoping for no- 
thing in return—the duty, or rather the pri- 
vilege, of the followers of Him who gave 
Himself. 

There comes to our Young People from far 
and near, appealing calls for sympathy and 
help. It may be the homeless refugees from 
brave and desolated Belgium. Though of 
another race and tongue they are our allies 
in this terrible war. Their need makes 
them akin to us. 


In our far west are many farmers in 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta that 
sowed in faith and hope and reaped no har- 
vest. They need and deserve our help. 


It may be the home missionary on our far 
flung line of Christian advance. 


Or it may be the destitute at our own door 
in need through no fault cf theirs on account 
of unemployment caused by the industrial 
depression that the war has intensified and 
in many instances caused. 
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At a time such as this, with opportunities 
like these, the unselfish spirit cannot but 
prevail. It will be disloyalty to Him who 
gave us the Christmas time, because He 
must needs come to give Himself, if we do 
not make this season one of giving rather 
than of receiving. In the end we shall re- 
ceive many fold more than we give. We as 
well as those that receive will be blest. 


IT know a Young People’s Society whose 
unfailing custom at the Christmas season is 
to send to their less fortunate neighbours, 
the poor, the aged, the shut-in, some sub- 
stantial or beautiful token of their remem- 
brance and love. I know of the pure de- 
light they take in this service of love. 

I know too with what grateful apprecia- 
tion their service is received. Bread cast 
upon the waters is sure to be found, it may 
be after few or many days. He who gives 
has given to him in return “Good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together and running 
over.” 

It is laid upon our Young People to make 
the song the angels sang “Peace on earth, 
good will to men” heard above the tumult 
and shouting of earth’s selfish and sordid 
strife. It is theirs to work and pray for 
that great glad day 

“When peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole earth give back the song 
- Which now the angels sing.” 


CONSECRATION AND INSTALLATION. 
Y. P. S. Topie for December 27. 


A New Year’s Meeting. 
BY REv. W. R. McIntosH, B.D. 
(Ps. 90 :- 1-17; Catechism, Q. 52.) 


Some one has said that if the Sabbath 
- is-to sail well it should be launched on 
“Saturday night. Even so if the new year 
is to be well begun the start should be 
made at the closing meeting of the old year. 

For that meeting two things are proposed 
both looking to success and efficiency for 
the coming year, the one spiritual and the 
other practical. It is to be a meeting for 
the dual purpose of consecration and of in- 
stallation, a meeting for sel{f-dedication on 
the part of the members and of formal de- 
dication on the part of the new leaders of 
the Society. 


Consecration Service. 


There are times—as there are occasions 
—when the human soul is specially impres- 
sionable and life seems a deeper and more 
serious thing than was supposed. Such an 
occasion is a great war, and such a time is 
the closing of the year. 


It is fitting that at such a time an effort 
should be made to steady life and give it 


a new trend and devotion. Such a mood 
and such a desire possessed the soul of the 
author when the 90th Psalm was written. 


Three thoughts are laid before us, and in 
a picturesque way, that are calculated to 
lead serious minds to consecration. 


First there is the brevity of time, the 
perishing nature of our earthly life. Our 
years at most are but three score and ten or 
four score, while the average life is less than 
half of this narrow span. 


Three hundred and sixty short swiftly 
passing months is all there is to life and of 
this one-third is spent in unconscious 
slumber. The psalmist resorts not only to 
figures but to figures of speech to impress 
his hearers with the transitoriness of life. 


“You read a story book” he says in effect. 
“You are interested, thrilled, the plot thick- 
ens, the characters drop off, the tale is told.” 
such is life. 


“You go upon a journey in the country, 
the fields are fiourishing as you pass in the 
morning, on your return at night nothing 
but stubble.” Such is life. 

“You go to sleep at night, and like Mityl 
and Tyltyl in the Bluebird, pass through 
the enchanted land, but suddenly you awak- 
en, the dream is over.” Such is life. 


In contrast with our puny years the writ- 
er in the second place sets over the eternal 
life of God. A thousand years of history 
would carry us back to the days of King 
Alfred when our forefathers were a rude 
barbaric race. 


But in the light of eternity a thousand 
years is as one day or even a watch in the 
night. Back of all human generations 
and all earthly foundations sketches away 
the illimitable years of God. 

Lastly, the psalmist comes to a practical 
conclusion. By reason of this great contract 
Men ought to give themselves to wisdom 
and consecration of life. The grass withers, 
the flower fades but the word of God en- 
dures for ever. 

There are things that are evanescent and 
things that are eternal, things that are for 
a day and things that are forever. It is 
curs to make choice of the better part that 
shall not be taken from us, to make God 
our dwelling place and our portion forever. 


Installation Service. 


What comes second in order of import- 
ance ought to come first in the order of the 
meeting, viz., the formal setting apart of the 
officers and conveners of committees for the 
coming year with instructions as to their 
duties. 3 

The careless way in which many Societies 
elect their officers and entrust them with 
responsible duties is not calculated to im- 
press the occupants with either the dignity 
or sacredness of their positions. 
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In lodges new officers are solemnly set 
apart to their offices by a superior officer, 
who instructs them on the nature of their 
duties. What is found to be useful and 
necessary in a fraternal order ought, to say 
the least, be worthy of consideration by the 
Church. 


This idea has so favourably commended 
itself to the Assembly’s Board on Sabbath 
Schools and Young People’s Societies that 
it has made the installation and instruction 
of officers one of the ten points of a good 
Society and has prepared a special Installa- 
tion Service for Young People’s Societies, 
as follows:— 


Installation Service for Young People’s 
Societies. 


On the Sunday before they are to enter 
on the duties of their office, and in connec- 
tion with one of the regular Church Services, 
or at a regular meeting of the Society, the 
Officers and Conveners elect should be in- 
Stalled. The service should be conducted 
by the Pastor, and, in the case of a vacancy, 
by the minister who may be supplying for 
the day. The sermon should deal with the 
place and work of young people in the 
Church. 


At the close of the sermon the names of 
the Officers and Conveners elect should be 
read by the Secretary, and they should rise 
as their names are announced. 


The Pastor will then briefly address them 
in the following words, or in words of his 
own choosing and of like import: 


“You have been chosen by your fellow 
members to the highest position of respon- 
sibility and leadership in their gift. You 
doubtless appreciate the honor and will 
justify the choice of the Society by faithful 
and effectual work, proving yourselves work- 
men that need not to be ashamed. You will 
adorn your office just so far as you will 
look to and learn of Christ. You will re- 
member His words ‘Whosoever would be- 
come great among you shall be your minis- 
ter; and whosoever would be first among 
you shall be your servant; even as the Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.” 

The President, Officers, and Conveners 
will rise and answer “I do” to the following 
question: 


“Do you promise that, with God’s help, 
you will endeavor faithfully to fulfil all the 
duties of the position to which you have 
been elected; that you will strive to ad- 
vance the interests of this Society; and 
that in all things you will be unhesitatinsly 
loyal to Christ and to His Church?” 

Each Officer—‘‘I do.” 

“Be ye steadfast unmovable always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.’ 
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INSTALLATION PRAYER IS NOW OFFERED. 
Address. 
Members of the Young People’s Society: 


“The Officers and Conveners chosen by 
you have been formally designated to their 
position. You have their promise to serve 
this Society and to be loyal to Jesus Christ. 
You will remember that you made choice of 
your Officers and Conveners, not so much 
to do your work as to lead you in your work. 


The question of success or failure will turn 
on how far each individual member feels 
and meets bis share of the responsibility 
and the work. You will remember that, 


while Joshua and his captains fought, Aaron 
and Hur held up the hands of Moses and 
so long as they did so the battle was in 
favor of Israel. All the valor of Joshua and 
his captains would have availed nothing 
without those praying ones and the legions 
of unknown and faithful soldiers ready to 
follow at the call of duty. So it will be as 
this Society goes on into the future; your 
leaders will succeed if they have your pray- 
ers and enthusiastic willing co-operation in 
carrying out their plans. 


In token therefore of your willingness and 
purpose to aid these office-bearers and con- 
veners in all legitimate ways to carry for- 
ward the work of this Society and to ad- 
vance the cause of Christ and His Church 
in this congregation and land and through- 
out the world will you please rise and unite 
with me in a prayer of CoNSECRATION. 


PRAYER. 
Hymn 260 or 262, Book of Praise. 
BENEDICTION. 


“The Lord bless you, and keep you; the 
Lord make His face shine upon you, and be 
gracious unto you; the Lord lift up His 
countenance upon you and give you peace.” 


Sufficient copies of the service (free on 
application to Rev. J. C. Robertson, Confed- 
eration Life Building, Toronto) should be 
secured to give one each to officers and con- 
veners. 


If the Society should for any reason wish _ 
it the Installation Service may take place 
at its own meeting rather than at the 
Church Service, though the sanctuary lends 
added sacredness to the Service and secures 
the interest of the entire congregation as 
well. 


At the time of his installation each officer 
and convener should have put into his hand 
a printed copy of instructions as to the 
duties and conduct of his office. 


These may be had in leaflet form at two 
cents each from the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, U.S.A. 
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“WHO IS GN THE LORD’S SIDE.” 
Y. P. S. Topic for 3rd January, 1915. 
By Rey. A, Giitray, D.D., Toronto. 


(Matt. 10 32-39, Catechism, Q. 53.) 


The First Fact; Confessing Christ before 
men. 


What is it to confess Christ? The word 
means to say the same thing as another 
and to say it publicly. John the Baptist 
gave evidence of his greatness because when 
he preached at the river Jordan, the people 
confessed their sins. John had told them 
very plainly of their sins and now they say 
the same thing as John—they confessed 
their sins and were baptized. To confess 
Christ is to accept Him and follow Him. 


Then the reward. Oh, what a reward! I 
-will confess in him before my Father in 
heaven. Who can estimate the joy which 
shall fill all hearts who have confessed Him 
amongst men; when Jesus will say the same 
things as His faithful followers said of Him 
on earth and will tell of their deeds for His 
needy suffering people? 


Wherever His true servants are now speak- 
ing for Him and serving Him, He is con- 
fessing their Love and works before His 
Father in Heaven. Are we then confessing 
Christ now? 


Highty years ago there was a small dinner 
party in London, England. The ladies had 
withdrawn and under the guidance of one 
of the company the conversation took a turn, 
which was utterly dishonourable to Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 


One of the guests said nothing, but pre- 
sently asked the host’s permission to ring 
the bell and when the servant appeared, he 
ordered his carriage. He then with the 
perfect courtesy of perfect self-command ex- 
pressed his regret at being obliged to retire, 
but explained that he was still a Christian. 


Mark the phrase, for it made a deep im- 
pression at the time,—‘“Still a Christian.” 
Perhaps some of you might think he was a 
bishop or a minister to speak thus. He was 
not. The party was made up of laymen, and 
the guest who spoke so quietly and courage- 
ously became the great Prime Minister in 
the early years of Queen Victoria. He was 
the late Sir Robert Peel. 


The Second Fact; Peace through Con- 
flict. 


Jesus is verily the Prince of peaee, but 
He reached His Kingdom of peace through 
the Cross. He brings in the reign of peace 
by the “two-edged sword,” which proceedeth 
out of His mouth, and so we read in the 45th 
Psalm “Gird thy Sword upon thy thigh, O 
mighty one, thy glory and thy majesty, and 
in thy majesty ride on prosperously because 
of truth and meekness and righteousness.” 
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One of the most distinguished writers of 
the last century points out this fact—the 
human face is never so beautiful as when 
the soul has passed through some great 
struggle—when it has triumphed in this in- 
visible battlefield. ‘ 


Just now the Sword must first do_its 
awful work and then there will be 
peace’ ;such } as «this “world:., has. néver 
witnessed. Strange words these: — “I 
came to set a man at variance against 
his father and the daughter against 
the mother and the daughter-in-law against 
the mother-in-law. A man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household.” It is to be 
noted that Jesus calls the younger members 
of the family to lead in the service which 
rouses opposition and causes trouble in the 
dearest spot on earth. 

How many brave young missionaries in 
home, and especially foreign fields, have had 
to break from home with sore hearts because 
of the unwillingness of father or mother or 
both. The father with his soul fast closed 
against the light, power and joy of the 
Gospel, cannot see or understand why his 
son should leave the farm or flourishing 
business or why the daughter should leave 
the goodly home and go far over the seas to 
work and live amongst the heathen and 
often suffer too. 


Such parents do not know the meaning 
of the words “I will pour out of my spirit 
upon all flesh and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy.” 


There is a price set upon peace. Are we 
ready to pay it? Listen. “On that my people 
had hearkened to my commandments, then 
had thy peace been as a river and thy right- 
eousness as the waves of the sea.” 


The Third Feet is true Discipleship; the 
supreme claim which Jesus lays upon 
every soul, 


He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me. 


Who is this that can say to father and 
mother “Stand aside, my claim comes first.” 


This is He who has done what no parent 
could do for his child. ‘“‘He loved me and 
gave Himself for ms.” His word then is 
to me—‘Forget thine own people and thy 
Father’s house. 


But does the true response of son or 
daughter to the majestic claim of Christ 
make the boy or girl less loyal, less loving 
to parents? No! a thousand times NO! Only 
when children obey the call of God can they 
truly love and honour father and mother, 
and therefore dwell as princes in all the 
earth. 


No one has done for parents what Jesus 
has, and when He claims absolute surrender 
from sons and daughters, He confers the 
highest honour upon the Home and _ the 
greatest blessing upon fathers and mothers, 
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The fourth fact. 


Blessed are all young people who early in 
life have learned to take their cross and fol- 
low Christ. That noble man—Samuel 
Rutherford—speaks thus of the Cross: 
“Christ’s Cross is the sweetest burden that 
ever I bore; it is such a burden as wings 
are to a bird or sails to a ship to carry me 
forward to my harbor.” 


Oh, to be worthy of Christ! This can only 
be attained by crossbearing. Matheson gives 
us this thought in his beautiful hymn— 

“Oh Cross that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms read 

Life that shall endless be.” 


Strikingly we have the meaning of taking 
the Cross illustrated in the words of Jesus 
to the young man who came iunning to Him 
saying: “Good Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?’ “Go and sell whatso- 
ever thou hast and: give to the poor and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven and come 
and follow me.” 


What an offer! Treasure in heaven and 
abiding fellowship with Jesus Christ. And 
he went away sorrowful, for he was very 
rich. 


What that young man missed that day! 
What everyone misses who is afraid or 
ashamed to take a stand for Jesus—to con- 
fess Him before men! All that young man’s 
wealth could not make him worthy of 
Christ, but it could sink him! 


The fifth fact of the real Christian life. 


He that findeth his life shall lose it and 
he that loseth his life for my sake shail find 
it. The meaning of this verse can best be 
understood by the Master’s own words in 
John 12: 24. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
‘Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it 
die it beareth much fruit.” 


The Saviour gave the first great illustra- 
tion of His words here—when He suffered 
death on the Cross, rose from the grave and 
ascended to the Right Hand of God, yet the 
lowliest follower of Christ is giving evidence 
in his life of the meaning of the grain of 
wheat dying in the earth. 


A devoted Christian woman carried on a 
quiet ministry amongst the poor and ignor- 
ant and specially in visiting in the in- 
firmary. After many years -work with her 
classes and amongst the afflicted, for she 
was now fifty years old, she became serious- 
ly ill. Her doctors could hold out no hope 
of recovery. 


“How long may I live,’ she asked. 


“Not longer than one year, but Miss G—— 
you’must take rest.” 
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“Oh, if I have only one year to live, I must 
work more heartily for my Master.” a 

he did so and after fifteen busy years 
Miss G was still living and busy with 
her classes and visiting the strangers in the 
infirmary. Hor Jesus she gave her life and 
now it came back to crown with joy her ~ 


remaining days. 


Very recently I learned this of Mr. Hoff- 


meyer of South Africa. When the war 
broke out between the Boers and Great 
Britain, Mr. Hoffmeyer refused to fight 


against Great Britain. 

The Boers, his fellow 
enraged at him. 
and passed judgment 
shouid die. 

The British Government sent a strong 
warning to the Boers. Nevertheless, they 
led Mr. Hoffmeyer cut and pointed their 
rifles at him. 


They did not fire that time, but for six 
times they led him out and pointed their 
rifles six times at him. Thus for six tities 
he faced death. 


When the war was over the British Gov- 
ernment appointed Mr. Hoffmeyer to meet 
the Boers to offer terms of settlement to 
them and these very men who had treated 
him so terribly now stood betore him. He 
let them know that in the name of Great 
Britain he was ready to offer them full free- 
dom as well as fuil pardon. 

Is it any wonder that when Great Britain 
was thrown into the greatest war in the 
history of the world that the men of South 
Africa rose with Botha leading and said 
“Count on us.” 

Let us remember here and now, No man 
possesses himself till he has given himself 
to Jesus Christ.’ 


“Take up thy Cross and follow Christ. 
Nor think till death to lay it down, 
For only he who bears the Cross. 

May hope to wear the glorious Crown.” 


countrymen, were 
They put him in prison, 
upon him that be 


VILLA AND THE BIBLE. 


Rev. A. B, Carrero, pastor of our Mexican 
Presbyterian Church in Dallas, Texas, sent — 
to General Francisco Villa a Bible with the 
following inscription: 

“Senor Francisco Villa:—This Book has 
made the United States and England. great, 
and this Book will save Mexico.” 


Christian people are called upon to pray 
earnestly in the crisis through which 
Mexico is passing, that God will give .to 
those who are directing the destinies of 
that country wisdom to see that the power 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the only 
power that will unlift the down-trodden 
people.—Christian Observer. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AND EVANGELISM. 
BY YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Y. P. S. Topie for January 10th. 
By Rey. D. C. MacGrecor, B.D. 


(Matt. 25 31-46. Catechism, Q. 54). 

Quite frequently there appear articles in 
church magazines and other periodicals 
which refer to Social Service and Evange- 
lism as if they were two methods of work 
which stood in opposition to each other. It 
is only a short time since a pamphlet 
appeared entitled “Social Service versus 
Evangelism” the inference being that we 
are shut up to one OR other of these me- 
thods in doing our work. 

This view is entirely superficial and can 
find no justification in Scripture. Our 
Church is in entire accord with Scripture 
teaching when it does not say “Social Ser- 
vice “versus” Evangelism” nor “Social Ser- 
vice “or’ Evangelism” but Social Service 
“AND” Evangelism. 


Jesus Christ always used these methods 
in conjunction and instructed his followers 
to do likewise. 

Hear him defining his vocation as he 
stands up in the Synagogue, at Nazareth: 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me 
because he anointed me to preach good 
tidings to the poor; 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives. 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Mord: : 


What a beautiful combination of the two 
ideas of Social Service and Evangelism! 


Then again, what evidences of his Messiah- 
ship did he give to John’s disciples? 

“Go ye, and tell John what things ye have 
SEEN and heard, how that the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor 
the Gospel is preached.” 


Wherever the evangel manifests itseif in 
helpful ministry the world is convinced of 
its reality. “Seeing your good works, they 
will glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 
But an evangelism which does not issue in 
good works—in Social Service, is sure to 
fail. 

When Jesus called his disciples, Mark de- 
clares his purposes was twofold “and he or- 
dained twelve that they should be with him 
and that he might send them forth to preach 
and to have power to heal sicknesses and to 
cast out devils” (Mk. 3 : 14, 15.) 

Their function was not merely to preach. 
They were also called to Social Service 
work. They were to heal sicknesses and 
cast out devils. 
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There are social ills that need attention 
and in these words, describing the two fold 
purpose Christ had in mind in choosing his 
disciples, the Church surely has her warrant 
for engaging in her various ministries of 
mercy. ; 

The disciples were sent to cast out devils 
and here too the Church has her commission 
to cast out the devils of greed, and lust, and 
to root out such vices as the traffic in strong 
drink, the business of gambling, etc.—indeed, 
all forms of social vice that destroy the 
young manhood and womanhood of our 
country. 


But it is just as true that Social Service 
apart from Evangelism will not be effective. 
Only that Social Service that is founded 
upon and receives its continual inspiration 
from the religion of Jesus Christ will go 
very far towards the realization of that 
ideal for which Christ prayed when He said 
“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
Earth as it is done in heaven.” 


Young People’s Evangelistic Work. 


In what forms of Evangelistic work can 
the Young People in a congregation engage? 

Perhaps the simplest form of work they 
can do is to bring other young people to 
Bible classes and church services where 
they will come under the direct teaching 
and preaching of the word of God. 


They can act as scouts for the pastor and 
bring him into touch with new families and 
individuals moving into the community. 


With their youthful optimism they can 
create a feeling of brotherhood and com- 
radeship within the church by the hearti- 
ness with which they make strangers wel- 
come. 


They can organize personal workers’ 
classes and by prayer and personal dealing 
seek to relate other young people to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


They can conduct song services for the 
shut in who are deprived of the joy of wor- 
shipping in the sanctuary. 


In fact there is almost no limit to the 
activity possible to young people who have 
initiative and the spirit of service. 

This may seem a very liberal interpreta- 
tion of evangelistic work and yet all activ- 
ities such as those mentioned, have their 
place in predisposing the heart to Him 
whom we call Lord and Master. 


Young People’s Social Service. 


What forms of Social Service are possible 
for Young People? 

Here again much will depend upon the 
initiative of the local organization. 

The first thing necessary, is for the Young 
People, to realize that they are not to be 
concerned merely with the individual, but 
also with the social conditions under which 
he lives. 
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In the parable there was no crop, not 
because there was anything wrong with the 
seed, but because soil conditions were 
wrong. The tree that bears such luscious 
fruit on the Niagara peninsula will yield 
nothing on the prairies of Saskatchewan— 
the climatic conditions are wrong. 


It is not reasonable to expect the highest 
development of character when men and 
women have to live under conditions that 
are degrading. While we seek to regenerate 
the individual, let us not forget that we must 
also regenerate the conditions under which 
he lives. 

The second thing necessary is for the 
Society to know its community and the 
conditions that need to be dealt with. Some 
sort of survey is necessary to get at the 
facts. 

It will be found that young people most 
frequently go astray in their leisure mo- 
ments. Young men for the want of some- 
thing better to do begin to frequent poo! 
rooms and the vice of gambling quickly 
follows. This suggests that Young People’s 
Societies might with advantage, plan for the 
social and recreational life of the com- 
munity. 

A mother once said to the late Rev. Ros- 
well Bates, of Spring Street Church, New 
York, as she wept over her eighteen year 
old boy who had just died, 

“My boy went wrong because there wasn’t 
a place in New York where he could get a 
bit of clean fun.” 

Is this true of other communities as well 
as of New York. In many towns and cities 
it will be found that there are hundreds of 
young men and women living in boarding 
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houses, with no opportunity for a social life 
excepting that to be found in the street or 
in places of commercialized amusement. 


Is it too much to ask the young people of 
our churches to open up their homes and 
occasionally invite these strangers to enjoy 
the fellowship of a home and to meet real 
friends. Let us remember that there are 
many places catering with a vicious purpose 
for the patronage of these “strangers.” 

If the church young people only would, 
they could provide such companionships for 
those away from home as would save them 
from forming evil associations. 

Young People’s Societies can serve a real: 
social purpose through tennis courts, snow 
shoe clubs, hockey and baseball teams, de- 
bating unions, etc. Jae best way to over- 
come evil is to displace it with good. We 
should always seek to reform by substitu- 
tion. 

Then again the Young People’s Societies 
can render invaluable aid in the great cam- 
paigns for social betterment. 

For example, in the fight against the 
liquor traffic, they can do valuable work 
through distributing temperance literature, 
“providing lectures on scientific temperance, 
securing signatures to petitions, canvassing 
and bringing voters to the polls. 

In a similar way they should relate them- 
selves to all movements making for the 
betterment of the conditions that affect 
human welfare. In this way through the 
application of the principles of their Christ- 
ian faith to all the relationships of life 
they will commend their Gospel to a world 
which is still crying out “Unless we can 
SEE we will not believe.” 


Y. P. Literary Topic for January. 


ADAM AND EVE. 


In Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
“Drama of Exile.” 


By Rev, PRINCIPAL SCRIMGER. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning was 
born in 1809, and died in 1861. Hers is the 
most eminent name among the _ poetesses 
of the English language and she is only 
less prominent than her distinguished hus- 
band, Robert Browning, whom she married 
in 1846. 

Though so delicate in health that she 
never could be sent to schooi she early 
displayed extraordinary literary ability, and 
before she was fifteen had written poetry 
marked by the stamp of genius. 

Among her earlier published works was 
“A Drama of Exile” which is unquestion- 
abiy characterized by great sublimity of 


thought and almost perfect literary grace. 
It was not intended for acting at all, per- 
haps could not be acted, as there is a strong 
lyrical element in it which makes it akin 
to an opera that might best be set to music, 
but the dramatic form is chosen to bring 
out in clearest light her ideas as regards 
the relation of man to nature and to God, 
as well as of the mutual relations of man 
and woman. 


The drama is based on the Scripture 
story of Genesis and assumes the traditional 
interpretation of that story. Adam and Eve 
are driven forth from Eden by the angel of 
God and the way guarded by the flaming 
sword. They represent the ideal man and 
woman under a sense of sin when expelled 
from the garden and condemned to a life- . 
long but not hopeless exile. 

The picture given of Adam is that of a 
somewhat dignified acceptance of his fate, 
which he feels he has deserved, and of a 
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determination to win back some part of the 
happiness which he has lost. He has no 
word of reproach for Eve through whom he 
bas been betrayed into his disobedience, 
but rather expresses his gratitude to God 
for her as his greatest possession. 


Eve is full of self-reproach, and in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice offers to bear the 
whole burden of the punishment if thereby 
Adam might be spared and taken back into 
favor. She finds relief from her misery 
rather in her husband’s forbearance and 
noble refusal to accept her sacrifice than in 
the assurance of divine forgiveness. In her 
self-condemnation she is ready to forgive 
even Lucifer who had tempted her and 
would tempt her further. Her only resent- 
ment arises from his effort to embitter her 
against her fate decreed by God. 


More trying to both, however, than even 
Lucifer’s taunts are the wails of universal 
nature, animate and inanimate, because of 
their sin. Eve especially feels the justice 
of the complaint that the whole world has 
been made to suffer as well as themselves. 
Once the harmony was complete, but now it 
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is broken. She feels their reproof and 
would fain find forgiveness, but they seem 
merciless and she has aforeboding of death, 
first for herself and then for Adam, until 
the Christ appears with the suggestion of 
life and of complete deliverance in the dis- 
tant future. 


Though the character of Adam is  por- 
trayed with strength and dignity, there is 
no doubt that the picture of 'Eve is the 
better drawn of the two, and the analysis 
of her emotions is by far the truer to life. 
The authoress’ own woman’s heart has 
enabled her to read the woman’s spirit with 
keener insight. The woman is weaker, yet 
stronger, humbler yet greater, more peni- 
tent and yet more forgiving. 


The poem as a whole is one that presents 
no serious difficulties to the reader, differ- 
ing in that respect from most of her hus- 
band’s work. It hardly equals Milton in 


massive dignity of thought, but there is 
hardly another whose treatment of 
characters can be mentioned 
breath, 


these 
in the same 


THE GUIDANCE OF GOD. 


When the passengers 
from Britain to America entered the 
mouth of a large river, a dense fog 
descended so that the passengers could see 
nothing in front of the ship, yet the ship 
kept going on as if the sun were shining. 
brightly all around. 

Grumbling and afraid, the passengers 
said to an officer, “Is the captain of the 
ship mad, does he not remember that a 
hundred souls are in the ship? -If he goes 
on so fast through this thick fog shall we 
not collide with some other ship, or run 
against the fiver’s bank?” The -officer 
answered: “Don’t be alarmed, our captain 
stands high up above the fog and sees clear- 
ly where the ship is going.” 

Do not we Christians feel sometimes 
afraid and ready to complain when, in fol- 
lowing the guidance of God, we meet with 
trouble or enter into darkness? Thinking 
the arrangements of our life ought to be 
better, we put God’s guiding hand aside, 
and walk this way or that by ourselves, 
going farther and farther from Him. 


This is sinful and foolish. The Lord 
Jesus, our Saviour, goes before us; and if 
we must meet trouble, He is with us to 
give help. Our faith’ must get stronger 
day by day. As.passengers believe in their 
ship’s captain with their whole heart, so 
must Christians give their lives into the 
keeping of the Lord Jesus, the Captain of 
Salvation.—Sel. 


in a ship going 


THE MASTER SCULPTOR. 


There is a _ beautiful story told of a 
celebrated sculptor and_ painter. His 
father, who was himself a sculptor, lived 
to a great age; and in his declining years 
the keen sight and_ sensitive touch, so 
necessary to the modeling which up to the 
end of his life he delighted to do, departed 
to a large extent from him. The modeling 
he did in these later days was of course 
far from reaching his accustomed standard. 


After he went to bed, however, each night 
the brilliant son, who loved him, would 
go into the studio where the old man had 
been at work, and taking his work in hand, 
would correct all its deficiencies, giving it 
here a touch and there a touch, and round- 
ing off its corners and crudities, as he was 
so well able to do. 


Then when the old man came to the 
studio in the morning, the time when his 
failing eyesight was keenest, he did not see 
the imperfections, and was happy in the 
work, all unconscious that someone else 
who loved him had been correcting his 
work and beautifying it. 


Whether the story be true, we are sure 
that is what Jesus does for us when we 
honestly do our best for Him. He who 
has begun the work by inspiring us to 
begin, will overrule its mistakes and trans- 
form its poorness by His own beautifying 
touch until it is something of real value 
to His cause in the world. His faithful- 
ness is our security, now and always.—Ex. 
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HEROES AT THE BACK. 
A Mother’s Letter to Her Soldier Bay. 
By ARCHIBALD McIbLRoy, EDMONTON. 


For the Record. 


There are heroes at the Front to-day. Of 
some the fame will go down through the 
ages in song and story. Others, equally 
heroes, will not be Known beyond the dear 
home circle. They lay down their lives for 
their country’s sake, and for the liberties of 
the world, a noble, heroic sacrifice, and their 
spirits return to the God who gave them. 


And there are heroic souls. who are not at 
the front. There are hundreds of men and 
women, far removed from the fighting line, 
whose brave deeds and noble sacrifices are 
well worthy of recognition. 


Out here in the West, the “boom” has 
exhausted itself long ago, filling the coffers 
of wealthy speculators, and leaving count- 
less victims in their train, who might look 
out drearily on the world, their hands sunk 
deep in their empty pockets. They might 
do this, were they not sprung, for the most 
part, from sta*wart British stock. 


Strolling through the streets, any of these 
days, one may see hundreds of out-of-works. 
Men are being laid off from every indus- 
trial concern. The winter is fast approach- 
ing, and the outlook most disheartening. 
Yet these brave fellows swing along, whist- 
ling a merry tune. Pockets and hearts 
alike are light. They maintain their spirits, 
hoping for better days. 

Looking in at the shops, they are almost 
empty of customers, yet the merchant 
strives to look out on the world with a 
cheerful countenance. He is hard pressed 


by his wholesale creditor, and the whole- . 


saler in turn is worried by the Bank. He 
has to part with half his staff, who shake 
his hand tearfully, as they pass out, an- 
nouncing their willingness to return when 
times get good. 


It was an inspiring sight, during the 
summer evenings, the thousand men of the 
first contingent parading the _ streets of 
Edmonton, to the music of their fine bands 
and bearing aloft numerous patriotic mot- 
toes. The cheering of the crowds was deaf- 
ening, and the brave fellows who were pre- 
paring for the front were the envy of all 
beholders. 


When at length the day arrived when 
they were to be entrained for the coast, 
there were many sad _ parting scenes. 
Husbands held their wives for a moment 
in a close embrace, smothering them with 


kisses, and their little babes. Mothers 
swooned in the arms of their sons, and 
sweethearts indulged in a parting embrace. 


The bustle and hurry were tremendous, 
but soon all were aboard, the mournful 
engine-bell began to toll and the heavily- 
laden train pulled out slowly from the 
station. Every head was out of windows, 
and hundreds of parting messages were 
exchanged. 


Perhaps one of the most pathetic was 
from a wee maiden of four: “Good bye, 
Daddy, and you will be sure to come back 
secon.” 


The following letter, received from an 
invalid mother by her only boy, whom she 
was not able to see, carries a pathos of its 
own, and will be best appreciated by those 
to whom God has given an only child. 


“My dear Bertie,’ it began, “It seems as 
if my heart strings were being torn out by 


the roots, yet I yield you up to God and to - 


His righteous cause. You have ever been 
a good boy Bertie, and I thank Heaven 
for you every day. You carry with you 
your mother’s blessing and her earnest 
prayers. 

“I know you will do your duty, and will 
give a good account of yourself wherever 
you may be placed, but always remember, 
my boy, that the Lord needs you, too. 

“You are proud to be a soldier of the 
king—proud of your uniform and the col- 
ors you wear. ‘Thousands and_ tens of 
thousands are the same, but, alas, how 
many are ashamed of the King of kings, 
the Lord who bought them by His blood. 


“My heart has been stirred of late, as 
it has never been before, by this splendid 
display of loyalty to king and country, and 
the gathering of her brave sons around the 
mother-land, in her hour of need, and should 
the time ever come when these poor eyes 
shall behold a like demonstration for the 
Kingdom of Christ, then shall I say with 
my whole heart, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen Thy Salvation.’ ‘ 


“Should God, in His merey, spare you 
to come back, it will add a few years to 
my frail lease of life; if not, then you may 
expect to meet me soon on the ‘Beautiful 
Shore,’ where we shall dwell together with 
the Redeemed throughout a never-ending 
Eternity. ) 

“Oh, Bertie, let your best service be ever ‘ 
given to Him. Do not be a secret service 
soldier, but come out into the open and 
acknowledge Him, striving to bring others 


- review His troops. At 
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to Him. You have a great opportunity, see 
that you make the most of it. 


“If this is to be a parting till we meet 
‘over there,’ I shall expect to see you with 
‘Stars to your Crown.’ ” 


Could that fond mother have beheld her 
_ boy, as he read the letter, with streaming 
- eyes, in a quiet corner of the Station, be- 
fore he rushed aboard the train, she would 
have felt no apprehension for his present 
lot or his future career. 


What a contrast between the faith and 
courage of this afflicted woman and the 
arrogant atheism of some who, even from 
high places, fearlessly proclaim their un- 
belief in the Word of God, and _ in the 
merits of His Hternal Son, proclaim their 
heretical ideas to the world, and try to 
instil them into the minds of the young. 


How her faith and courage contrast, too, 
with the cowardly service of many of us, 
His professed disciples, who are afraid to 
acknowledge our allegiance to Him, and 
who set at naught some of His most em- 
phatic commands; who neglect His wor- 
ship in the family, and the proper obser- 
vance of His Holy Day. What “seeret 
service” soldiers many of us are! 


Some day, possibly not far distant, people 
may be shouting themselves hoarse over a 
decisive victory. People go mad with ex- 
citement over the result of a horse race, or 
a baseball game, yet if one gives way to 
enthusiasm over religious matters, he is at 
once set down as a fanatic, afflicted with a 
littie softening of the brain. 

But a day will come when the Lord will 
that “great and 
terrible day of the Lord,” even the righte- 
ous shail recognize that they are “scarcely 
saved,” and “where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear?’ Or where, the hole-and- 
corner, half-and-half disciple who was 
ashamed of his uniform, and shrank from 
open service lest he might give the enemy 
offence? 


GOD IN NATURE. 


For the Scripture writers, Nature is 
charged with sacramental significance. The 
mountains remind them of the faithfulness 
and righteousness of God; the sea reminds 
them of His majesty and might; the stars 
remind them of the wisdom of Him Who 
ealleth them all by name; the winds are 
God’s messengers; the lightning is God’s 
sword; the thunder is God’s voice. 

Yea, verily, Nature is full of God, and in 
the dreariest and most barren spot of earth, 
the man of seeing eye and open soul will 
find something to carry his thought upward 
and heavenward, some ladder by which he 
can climb up to God, so that with Jacob he 
can say, “This is the house of God! This is 
the gate of heaven!”—Ex. 
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THE HOMELY BABY. 


“Don’t ever ask me to recommend you 
as judge in a baby contest,” Mrs. Prescott 
said with soft laugh to her friend as they 
left the street car. 


“What do you mean, Avis?” Miss Ben- 
nett’s cheeks flushed a little, although she 
laughed, too. 

“Didn’t I see you making love to one of 
the homeliest babies I ever beheld when 
the attention of everybody else in the car 
was centered on that fluffy little curly- 
headed beauty opposite us?” 

“Yhat’s the very reason I ‘made love’ to 


the other little tot. Nobody was noticing 
her.” 


“But she was too tiny to feel the slight, 
poor little homely thing!” Mrs. Prescott 
returned. But there was now something 
besides amusement and curiosity in her 
eyes. 


“But the mother felt it,” Doris returned. 
“She was so pleased when I noticed her 


baby.” 
“T don’t doubt it, dear. And weren’t you 
saying some complimentary things about 


the infant? I caught just a word or. two; 
and if you'll forgive my saying so, I did 
wonder what a truthful woman like you 
nad found to say that could bring such a 
glow to the woman’s face.” 


The flush on Doris’ cheek deepened. “TJ 
didn’t say anything untruthful. I asked 
her how old the baby was; and when she 
said ten months old, I remarked what a 
bright little thing she was for her age. 
She was, too; she’d have passed easily as 


a year old. Then I said how pretty her 
eyes were. And they really were very 
pretty, Avis.” 

“No doubt they were, dear,’ Mrs. Pres- 


cott returned. “But most people wouldn’t 
have discovered it in such a homely little 
face. Now I suppose the mother’ will 
wonder why other people don’t succumb to 
her infant’s charms. I don’t imagine she’ll 
meet with such appreciation again very 
soon.” 


“Well, one time is better than none,” 
said Doris with a little smile. “I suppose 
it’s foolish, Avis, but I always make a point 
of noticing the little children that other 
people don’t. It hurts me somehow to see 
everybody bestowing smiles and admira- 
tion on a beautiful child when there is a 


mother in sight whose baby is completely 
ignored. It must hurt, vie Just think 
how it must hurt!” 


“Perhaps it does.” The raillery was all 
gone from Mrs. Prescott’s face now. “I 
don’t know that I shall not try it myself,” 
she added. “As a member of the Sunshine 
Society, I admit it’s worth considering.”— 
Youth’s Emporium. 
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HOW I BECAME A MISSIONARY. 


My people were not Christians, and our 
home was far out in the country, away 
from any church. We had no open Bible, 
and no family prayer. A teacher I had 
when about nine years old, taught us the 
Lord’s prayer in the country school; and I 
remember the queer feelings that came 
over me on my discovery of a Bible among 
a lot of unused books in the book-case. 


But I did not dare to let any one see me 
readin'g the Book, and, although there wasa 
great longing in my heart to learn more of 
God, I never was able to attend church un- 
til I began 'going to schcol in town, as a 
girl of fifteen. 

Here I came in contact with the pastor cf 
one of the leading churches, who gained a 
decided infiuence over me through his in- 
terest in my literary and scientific leanings. 
He invited me to his home, gave me books 
to read and precious botanical specimens 
collected on his travels. He was content 
however, just to let the seed grow, with- 
out urging me to make a confession of 
Christ publicly; supposing, no doubt, that 
conditions at my home were not yet. ready. 


I graduated, and went away to the Uni- 
versity; but the guiding Hand was still 
pointing the way. A Y. W.C. A. girl met 
me at the station, took me to her home, 
and started me to the quiet but spiritual 
little church which she attended. 


So I began from the first to be very re- 
gular in attendance at the Y.W.C.A. and 
church services, but for a long time did not 
see My way clear to putting myself square- 
ly on the Lord’s side. I well remember the 
critical attitude I assumed after hearing my 
first missionary sermon, and how my gentle 
little friend tried to mollify me. 

Gradually, I began to assume responsibil- 
ities in both organization, I had a class 
of girls in the Sunday School, and it began 
to trouble me not a little that I was not 
setting them the example of belonging to 
the church. 

I had no idea as yet what my. people 
would say, and dreaded trouble; but at last, 
in spite of the outlook, felt constrained to 
join the church, and wrote to them at once 
of what I had done. However, no notice 
was taken of this letter, and my life began 
to be blessed in far richer ways than I 
had dreamed could be possible. Some of 
my Sabbath School girls also joined the 
church, and some of my Association friends 
did likewise. 


Then, almost immediately, came the other 
question, which was to test my full sur- 
render. No one urged me, as no one had at 
any time urged me to make a more definite 
Christian profession. An inward compul- 
sion drove me on to declare my readiness 
to go to the ends of the earth to tell of the 
peace that I found in Christ. 
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This time I knew that there would be 
remonstrance, perhaps prohibition, from 
home; for my mother was an invalid, and 
I was her youngest daughter and had al- 
ways been her pet. The strugigle in my 
own heart was terrific, but the Spirit con- 
quered. About two months after joining 
the church, in my third year at the Uni- 
versity, I signed and sent in the Student 
Volunteer pledge, then wrote to my home, 


’ telling what I had done, and what the step 


meant. 

There was an immediate reply to this 
letter. My sisters had no idea of the in- 
ward pressure that had constrained me to 
this course. They thought I had been in- 
fluenced by friends whom I loved better 
than I did my own home people, and they 
wrote accordingly. I continued to the end 
of the year, expecting fully however, that 
my father would refuse to continue my sup- 
port another year. 


That summer which followed was_ the 
most difficult three months I ever spent, 
and yet the persecution which I received 
drew me closer to the Lord than anything 
else could. My father did not raise the 
question as to whether I should finish, 
seeming to take it for granted; so I gra- 
duated the following year. 

Then my sister had nervous prostration, 
and I was at home a year with her, and 
the wound in our family circle gradually 
healed, and I sometimes thought that cer- 
tain members of the family were all the 
kinder to me because of memories of the 
former bitterness. 

Next year I taught in the country, near 
enough home so that I could be with my 
people over Sunday; and in the middle of 
that year the Student Volunteer convention 
was held in Nashville. 

Obtaining permission to be absent a week 
from school duties, on condition of teach- 
ing a week later in the spring, I informed 
my folks that I was going. I went, met 
many old friends, and gathered new cou- 
rage and enthusiasm. On my return to 
school work, I wrote offering myself to the 
Woman’s Board of the church to which I 
belonged; and was put off for two years. 

The next year I taught again, in high 
school this time; but never lost sight of 
my pledge to missionary work. I felt sure 
that by this time my people were convinced 
that I was in earnest in my determination 
to go into positively Christian work. So ~ 
the following summer I began laying plans 
and making preparations to attend the mis- 
sionary training school. 

No one made any open objections, thoug 
I am sure my good father thought all the 
money that had been put into my education 
has been absolutely wasted. Providence 
again favored me, in putting in My way 
opportunities to obtain funds for the train- 
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ing, and also in that my mother was being 
treated in a hospital within walking dis- 
tance of the training school of my choice. 


It was about the time of the great revival 
in Korea, and it seemed to me I heard 
Korea mentioned in every lecture and in 
every class. As a matter of fact, though, I 
had a good friend who had gone to that 
field the preceding summer, and I suppose 
I was particularly alive to that subject. 


I was planning to enter deaconess work, 
as the Woman’s Board was short of funds 
for sending out new workers and besides I 
could not bear to grieve my mother in her 
illness; when there came from Korea the 
letter which was my direct call to the mis- 
‘sion field. 


When I wrote to my folks that I had re- 
ceived a call from Korea to set up a Christ- 
ian home there, they replied immediately 
giving -their full consent, and sending 
funds for a trip home during the Easter 
vacation to talk things over and make pre- 
parations. So I ‘graduated from the train- 
ing school that spring, my future mother- 
in-law having come to be with me at that 
happy time; and that summer I left home 
for Korea, with the sympathy and congra- 
tulations of all my people. 


And so it is, that under the circum- 
stances, I have never been content to be 
merely my husband’s wife. I have felt too 
’ strongly all along, the leading of God in 
my life, and have heard too clearly the call 
to “Go, work” to be willing to settle down 
content with the idea that I am presiding 
in a Christian home and that is enough. 
I’ve worked as hard as the best of them 
(or the worst), over the language, and 
there has never been a year in the five and 
a half of my stay in Korea, that I have not 
had some teaching outside of the home. 


It has been a full life, for three children 
have been given me, and I have put in a 
large share of my time helping my husband 
in his office work. But it has been a rich 
life, also; and I am so glad I have had it 
to live. I feel that God has been much 
more real and precious to me than if I had 
not come to the mission field. I believe 
also, that there has been some fruit from 
my labor here, but shall leave that for the 
Lord of the Harvest to decide. 


I often think of my father’s disappoint- 
ment in the way I have used my education. 
He has never reproached me, yet it must 
look to him like a great waste. Still, I 
feel sure that_if he knew the richness that 
that education has put into my life here, 
and the fullness of opportunity of mission- 
ary work for the one who has the training 
and the willingness to serve to the utter- 
most, he would not regret my choice.—‘‘The 
Korea Mission Field.” 
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HER DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION. 


The doctor looked sharply at the little 
woman before him. Meagre and grey and 
prematurely worn, with restless hands that 
picked nervously at her old blue apron. 
Hands that had milked, baked and prepared 
a breakfast for twelve “hired hands,” as 
well as having finished the regular Monday 
washing since that winter dawn. He spoke 
decisively: 

“What you need, Mrs. Brown, is a hobby.” 


She stared at him with dull, uncompre- 
hending eyes. 

“You need something that will take you 
out of yourself, give you a new interest, 
something to look forward to every day.” 

The woman smiled—a slow, patient smile. 


eT 


Laws, doctor, I got ’nuff to look for’ard 
to mornin’s, ef that’s what I need. What 
with the bedmakin’ an’ dishwashin’ and 
chorin’—” 

The doctor had risen, and looked down at 
her whimsically. 


“Are you found ef flowers?” he asked irre- 
levantly. 


The wrinkled face lightened suddenly. “I 


love ’em,” she said, half shyly. “But I ain’t 
got no time to tend ’em out-uv-doors; an’ 
winder-plants cost a mint uv money.” She 


pointed to a single geranium that blossomed 
bravely. “I bought that with some uv my 
butter-money, but my husband didn’t like 
it. Said ’twas a sin ter waste money fur 
posies when our mirgidge ain’t raised yit.” 

The doctor paused a moment by the door, 
and smiled kindly down at the figure before 
him. 


“T will send your prescriptions this after- 
noon; and, as to the hobby, I am going to 
show you one. Have many of the women 
here window-plants?” 

The woman before him considered. 


“Yes, sir, I guess most of ’em have, more’n 
I hev. They’ve got all sorts of truck in the 
winders. I declare it’s fairly made my 
mouth water to pass ’em by sometimes when 
I’ve be’n goin’ to Lenoxville with eggs an’ 
sich.” 


“Well, this is my plan,” said the doctor. 
“You know Mrs. Doctor is very fond of 
flowers, too. She’s got a little conservatory 
full of them. And among them she’s got 
some very rare geraniums. Some of them 
took the prize in the London flower-show. 


Well, I’m going to bring you one big plant 
of one of the best. It’s a kind that no one 
has around here, and one that every woman 
in the place will be crazy to get. It’s a big 
plant, and you can get at least a dozen slips 
from it without hurting its appearance in 
the least. . 


Now, when you go to Lenoxville, I want 
you to stop in at some of your friends’, and 
tell them about this plant, and ask if they 
will exchange slips with you. I want to see 
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bow many different kinds of plants you can 
get just by exchanging.” 

In the busy winter the doctor lost track 
of the little grey woman in the little grey 
house. And it was not till nearly June that 
his duty led him past the old farmhouse. 
As he came in sight of its windows he pull- 
ed up sharply and gave a low whistle of 
amazement. Then he vaulted lightly over 
the wheel, and rapped on the door. 

“Well, ef it ain’t you, doctor,” said a 
cheery voice: and a hand fresh-wiped from 
the dish-water grasped his own. “Well, 
doctor,” she continued, beaming, “that last 
prescription of yours did me fine. Seems as 
if 1 couldn’t wait nowadays for mornings 
to come, I’m that int’rested to see how my 
winder-truck hez got through the night.” 


She led the way to the kitchen, where, 
under the southern windows, two. great 
shelves held a vivid array of blossoming 
plants. “Ned, he put them up fur me arter 
the fust week or two. He said them plants 
was doin’ me that much good that he felt 
like givin’ ’em good house room, An’ now, 
laws, ef he ain’t as fond of ’em, nearly, as 
I be.”—Christian Endeavor World. 


THE STORY OF A MITE BOX. 


It was almost time for the missionary 
circle of Bethany Church to adjourn when 
the treasurer said, half apologetically, 
“Please don’t forget, ladies, to take your 
missionary mite boxes. You know we are 
to bring them in for our thank-offering in 
November.” 

“T don’t think I will take one this year,” 
said pretty little Mrs. Evans, “it’s such a 
childish way of getting money. If one has 
anything to give, I believe in just giving At 
without fuss or feathers.” 

“That’s just what I think.” 


“Pye been feeling for some time that we 
had outgrown the mite box.” 


During the chorus of exclamations the 
pastor’s wife sat silent. Then, as she saw 
the women turning toward her, as with an 
involuntary glance to the leader, she said 
quietly, 

“Before we decide against our-old friend, 
the mite box, may I tell you how it seems 
to me? I know there is a foolish and a small 
way to use a mite box, and for that I have 
not a word of defence; but my mite box is 
different. It’s an institution in our house, 
and really I shouldn’t know bow to keep 
house without it. 

“To begin with, the funny little oldfash- 
ioned box was my mother’s. I begged 
it of her on my wedding day, when I was 
going out to the strange new life as a mis- 
sionary’s wife on the frontier. it seemed so 
like a piece of home, associated with all my 
memories of my mother’s face all lighted 
from within. 
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_ Liver since it has gone with 
different churches. I remember ere ae 
years on the Windy prairies I used to drop 
a penny in for very joy whenever a letter 
brought news of the dear home folks back 
Hast. Then, when baby came and my heart 
overflowed with happiness, I used to teach 
his. baby fingers to push the pennies in 
freighted with prayer and joy. 

“And when God took him it seem as i 
my heart was breaking, when cue ate i 
picked up the little box and it spoke to me: 
spoke of mothers whose babies went from 
them into a black unknown, terror haunted. 


I thought of mine in the Good Sh 

epherd’ 

arms, and something hard and coid ie te 

heart gave way, and I could pray. Oh! how 

I thanked God for my hope in the gospel. 

re cae that I put a shining coin in be- 

cause iad to express the peace i 

in my soul. se 


SE can't begin to tell you how that blessed 
box is woven into our lives. The children 
love to put in birthday ‘thank yous’ and 
good-time pennies, and there isn’t a joy or 
sorrow that the little box doesn’t have a 
share in. 


“You know ministers can’t ive 

gifts, but I know the hundreds ot ititt nae 
that crowd my box every year are heavier 
with love and penitence and thanksgiving 
and prayer than any offering I might make 
at any one time could possibly be. When I 
shake them out of the old box, so patched 
and mended, I can often tell what they are 
for—the ten-cent pieces and quarters, I mean 
—for they stand for such particular provi- 
dences and mercies. 


pet course you all know best about your 
giving, but I should just have to -keep on 
with my box, it is such a jogger of my me- 
mory when I.am tempted to forget the many 
mercies.” 


This was a long speech for the pastor’s 
wife. But when she raised eyes bright with 
tears to the quiet circle that stood about 
her, one of the women said, “Give me that 
mite box quick. I’m going to see if I can’t 
fill it in a new spirit this year.” 

“T’m just ashamed of myself,” said little 
Mrs. Evans, “that I started the women the 
wrong way. A big thank-offering is going 
into mine this minute, you blessed little 
shepherdess, because we have you to help 
and lead us.” 


When the circle finally broke up there was 
hardly a box left for the faithful treasurer 
to dispose of. As for the pastor’s wite, she 
gleefully popped a ten-cent piece into her 
already heavy box that night as she said, . 
“You blessed box, you have helped to warm ~ 
a good many hearts with the joy of offering 
to-day.”—The Helping Hand. ye 


The sweetest joys of life are in its outgo 
rather than its income. 


December, 1914. 


“S. S. TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY.” 
By Rey. A. Mann, M.A., SEBRIGHT, ONT. 


There is greater responsibility here than 
in any other department of Church life, for 
the teacher in the Sunday School has the 
boy or the girl at the age when it is possible 
to make the greatest impression, when the 
mind is formative and is prepared to receive, 
with little question what may be given. 


The responsibility is threefold. 


(1) Responsibility regarding self 
(a) In Regular Attendance. 


In my short experience I have seen more 
harm done, and more classes spoiled by in- 
termittent attendance of the teacher than 
by anything else. When the teacher is pre- 
sent or absent as the mood strikes, it is hurt- 
ful to the teacher, to the class, to the Sunday 
School, and to the Superintendent. It means 
that the whole arrangement of the school is 
thrown out of order, that there must perforce 
be a rearrangement for a Sunday or two, 
and this is often a very difficult matter. 

And what is the effect on the scholar? It 
means that in time the scholar not knowing 
who the teacher may be, will lose interest 
in the work of the school, and ere we know 
it, iay be lost from the School altogether. 


(b) In Christian Character. 


lesson so effective as the 
Christian life. The child will very readily 
detect inconsistency—and will soon lose 
confidence. The teacher who is ever aim- 
ing to live up to the high calling, has a 
wonderful influence with a young life. 

It may be unknown to the teacher, but 
it is there all the same that wonderful 
magnetism which draws’ the child, the 
power of personality, not coming from any 
wonderful thing done by the teacher, but 
solely on account of the confidence inspired 
in the child by an earnest, devoted life. 


There is no 


(2) Responsibility to the Child. 
(a) In Interest. 


It is the duty of the teacher to see to. it 
that there is that interest taken in the child 
which will make the child feel that it is 
worth while. The child will very, soon de- 
tect the absence of such interest. Let teachers 
above all things live the child’s life, enter- 
ing into it as if it were their own con- 
cern, anxious to show the child that there 
are high possibilities in its life. 


(6) In Punctuality. 


Not only should the teacher be there 
regularly, but on time. This is very im- 
portant. It is bad to set an example of 
lateness at all times, but it seems worse 
in the case of those who have the training 
of the young in their hands. There is 
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nothing more perplexing than to see Sun- 
day School teachers dropping in during 
the service. Teachers should.be in their 
places, an example to the children and in- 
spiring them with confidence, knowing: that 
the teacher will be there to receive them. 


(c) In Preparation. 


Those who think that because it is “only 
children” they are teaching, there is little 
necessity for preparation, and that a glance 
over the lesson is sufficient, make a great 
mistake. There should be careful study of 
it through the previous week before meet- 
ing the class. The child is quick to note 
the unpreparedness and is influenced for 
evil by that more than for good by any 
words of the teacher, 


(3) Responsibility to Ged. 


He has cailed us to a high calling and 
expects us to give our very best to it. We 
hoid in our hands the making or the mar- 
ring of the men and women of the future. 
Our responsibility to God demands that 
we give our whole heart and soul to this 
work, coming to him for help, living near 
Him and consecrating our lives to Him 
and His Service. 


Do not grow’ discouraged though the 
work may not be going as one wouid like 
it to go. 1 have taught in the siums, in 
west end congregations and in country 
Sunday Schools. In all of them I have 
found times of rejoicing, and times of de- 
pression, but this one thing I have found 
to be constant,—the presence of God and 
the power of God for all who are doing 
what they can for his work. Let us go 
forward assured that by that presence and 
power, we will win. 


“The work is great, for the palace is not 
for man, but for the Lord God.” 


OUR OWN S. S. PUBLICATIONS. 


The 1915 Catalogue contains 80 illustrat- 
ed pages. The largest previous Cata- 
logue had only 56 pages and this difference 
in pages fairly expresses the increase in 
the wide selection of Helps, Papers 
and Supplies for the Churches. Sunday 
Schools and Young People’s Societies, car- 
ried by the General Assembly’s Publication 
Committee. 


Particularly interesting among the new 
supplies are the new Departmental Graded 
Lessons and the Church Attendance Plan 
—to get the boys and girls to church. 
Every Presbyterian, active church worker 
or not, will find the new Catalogue useful 
and interesting. 


A card sent to R. Douglas 
Church and Gerrard Sis., 
bring a copy. 


Fraser, 
Toronto, will 
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THE MANSE DCOR BELL. 


A Minister’s Experiences. 
(1.) The New Arrival. 


He is just from the Old Land. I am honor- 
ed to receive the new arrival’s first call. He 
will be worth something to Bond Street 
Church, Toronto. Even if he is not, there 
is a chance to make a lifelong friend. The 
preacher can tell him about the runways 
for positions and give him some general 
good advice. I honor him for what he will 
be to-morrow. He will soon have alot paid 
for and a shack built, and by-and-by he will 
have the mortgage paid off. 


(2.) The Uncomfortable Caller. 


Not that he is uncomfortable, but he 
makes the preacher feei so. If last Sunday 
I happened to use as an illustration my old- 
fashioned die-to-win life insurance policy, he 
will be sure to call on Monday to say, “I 
heard you say yesterday that you have an 
ordinary life policy. Why not get rid of it 
and take out one of my company’s twenty- 
payment policies?” Well, you ask, hasn’t he 
a-rizght: to do that? Yes, butvl had: justias 
soon not have him take such advantage of 
my Sunday illustration. 

Hasn’t the book agent a right to come to 
the parson to sell his book? Yes, but not to 
get a testimonial for a Bible dictionary, and 
then enquire for a list of the preacher’s 
thousand members, so that he may sell them 
all a book on the parson’s recommendation. 


A young lawyer came to get a letter of in- 
troduction to a wealthy young widow—not 


for matrimonial purposes, but to get- her to. 


hire him as her lawyer in a big damage suit. 
His request was not honored. 

Akin to the designing man is the time- 
waster, the idler who wants to consume 
your time as well as his own. He may come 
in with a lighted cigar. Or it may be dying, 
and of all dying things the dying cigar 
makes the most vigorous protest. “Excuse 
me, sir; let me show you where to put that 
cigar, on the ledge outside. There, it will 
be right there when you have finished your 
call.” 

The time-waster takes off his overcoat, 
throws it over a chair, announces that as his 
train does not leave town until five o’clock 
he has an hour and a half to spend with the 
preacher. Or he announces that he is not 
working to-day, and I feel like answering, 
‘buted (ain. 

Twin brother to the idler is the belated 
caller. He said he would be here at eleven 
sharp. Therefore at 10.50 it is hardly worth 
while to begin a new task. But the belated 
man does not arrive till 11.45. If it is toa 
committee he comes late, the time of five or 
six other people is wasted, but he does not 


care, 
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(3.) The Advice-Sceking Caller. 


The preachers of Toronto save many a 
lawyer’s time. The preacher gives free 
advice. He runs a law office without being 
an Osgoode Hall graduate. If two of you 
have aught against each other, come to the- 
preacher’s study. Do not waste legal fees 
and court fees. 

Your pastor will referee your case. Two 
or three members of your Official Board can 
act as a jury, and I will warrant you will 
get as much justice as you would at Osgoode 
Hall, in one-hundredth part of the time and 
without cost. All this is conditional upon 
both of you having just a 2rdin of that 
Christ spirit which a church member ought 
to’ have. 


(4) “Bowm-and-Gut Man.” 


Sometimes he is not deserving, and some- 
times he is most deserving, and the preach- 
er’s most vexatious problem is how to turn 
away the professional beggar without once 
refusing aid to a man who is entitled to it. 
He must have a sieve of expcrience in order 
to separate the chaff from the wheat. 


One Thanksgiving morning I spoke to the 
seven hundred inmates of a county -peni- 
tentiary. At the conclusion of the service I 
was moved to say: “Boys, I am sorry for 
you: come and see me when you get out if 
you need a friend.” 

The prison worker said, “Oh, Mr. Stauffer, 
you have made an awful mistake, You will 
have callers for the next year.” 

At ten o’clock next day the first convict 
called to hold me to my word. During the 
next sixty days I often felt like taking a 
midwinter vacation. It took me all my time 
to weed out the bad cases from the good. 


But I felt adequately rewarded two years 
later when, one morning, there was shoved 
through the letter-slot of my door an un- 
stamped letter enclosing two crisp twenty- 
dollar bills, with a note, saying: “I followed 
your advice when I left the penitentiary; 
and I have made good. Please hand one of 
these bills to your church, and send the 
other to Moody’s church, Chicago, where I 
once received much good. I haven’t time to 
stop and visit, for I am on my way down to 
Pennsylvania, where I am to build a bridge.” 


Many.a down-and-out man there is who 
never saw a penitentiary. The awful pinch 
of poverty was felt last winter for the first 
time by many a man who heretofore has been 
sufficient unto himself and who just needs 
a little help to “make the grade.” That is 
what you and I are here for—to help him, 
and to open our ears to listen to the story 
of the threadbare man. 


(5.) The Sympathy Seeker. 


Some people come who just yearn for 
sympathy. Let me tell you an_ incident, 


DECEMBER, 1914. 


God help me to phrase it so as not to give 
offence. And yet may I parenthetically say 
regarding bluntness in the pulpit, that many 
folks listen to the suggestive and the vulgar 
at the theatre who object most strenuously 
to a little plain but wholesome talk in a 
church. 


One September day there called at the 
church office a young woman with quivering 
lip. “You are Pennslyvania Dutch,” she 
said, “and so am J, and one must go some- 
where for comfort,’ and she broke down 
weeping. 

Between her sobs she told her sad story. 
She had come to the city to hide her shame. 
The Salvation Army women—God bless 
them—took her in and kept her until her 
babe was old enough to be carried in its 
poor young mother’s arms to the family 
Where the Army had secured her a place at 
service. 

Last week, she said, the baby’s face had 
broken out with some kind of eczema, and 
her mistress had told her that she must 
leave. She had tried several other places, 
but none wanted her with such a handicap. 


She refused my offer of money; it was not 
that which she wanted, I sent her to the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, and when she came 
back a few days afterwards the babe’s face 
had entirely cleared. He was a little prince, 
as beautiful as a picture. 


IT took the next train for the town in which 
the delinquent young man had been living. 
I found his mother and she was not disposed 
to give me her son’s new address. She 
remarked that she did not know what I 
could do about it since the young woman 
was of age. 

I answered that it wasn’t a question of 
what I was able to do about it, but what she 
would heip her son to do about it, and that I 
was quite sure that if she shielded the young 
man her own old age would be full of 
appropriate remorse. 


She finally gave me the Alberta village 
in which he was employed, and she promised 
also to supplement my letter with one of 
her own. I got no response to my registered 
letter to the young man. I sent another and 
another, with the same fruitless result, 


The winter passed; the young woman 
meanwhile working by the day, putting her 
child in the care of a bereaved mother, who 
took care of the babe during the day. 

But one morning in early spring I received 
a letter from the unmarried father saying 
that he and the young woman wanted to get 
married the next Wednesday morning in 
my study, and would I be on hand to per- 
form the ceremony. 

It may be inferred that I lost no time in 
accepting that wedding, and at the time 
appointed a  neatly-dressed, glad-hearted, 
though timid-looking woman stood beside a 
sturdy young fellow of not aitogether for- 
bidding appearance. 
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I had just pronounced the words that made 
them man and wife before the law, when 
the lady who had given the young mother 
shelter during the winter and had taken 
care of the baby came in with the little 
prince in her arms. She gave him to the 
mother in silence. 


“Ah, isn’t he a picture!” I exclaimed; “he 
is Bonny Prince Charlie, sure enough.” 


Suddenly the older woman plunged her 
face into her hands with a groan and rushed 
out of the room. When she recovered her- 
self she said, “I had been wicked enough to 
pray that Mr. Stauffer would fail to find this 
man, so I could keep the baby in the place 
of the child I lost.” 


Pardon me for saying that I never felt 
prouder of a good piece of work than when 
I saw that couple walk together from the 
church. 

And this is the boast of the Christian 
preacher: “The Lord hath given me the 
tongue of the learned, that I should know 
how to speak a word in season to him who is 


weary.” 


Layman, listen. When you are in your 
less optimistic moments, when you wonder 
whether your preacher’s two sermons a week 
are worth what you are paying him, remem- 
ber that those two sermons represent only a 
little part of the man’s work.—Adapted 
from “The Parsonage Door Bell’ by Byron 
H. Stauffer, in the Christian Guardian. 


TO FORGET OUR FAILURES. 


To let our memory of yesterday’s failure 
hinder us to-day is to add a fresh failure 
to-day. Yet what are we to do if we can 
not get rid of the dragging memory of yes- 
terday? We think that we must wait: that 
the passage of time is the only thing which 
will blot out the burdening memory of a 
disastrous sin. 


But there is an infinitely better, surer, 
and shorter way. Christ’s presence is more 
effective than the lapse of time. Our God 
says: “I, even I, am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for mine own sake; and 
I will not remember thy sins.” 


If we have repented and asked his for- 
giveness, our Lord not only forgives but he 
declines to remember our sins; and he 
wants to constitute himself in us a Life in 
which our past disaster is forgotten. 


We can let him do this as we fully yield 
to him and trust him, and we shall find 
that his fully appropriated presence will 
dispel the leaden, depressing memory of the 
failure of yesterday or of an hour ago more 
effectively than the passage of ten years of 
time without Christ’s presence could do. 
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A HINDU FAKIR, OR “HOLY MAN.” 


A Hindu fakir, with matted hair and 
ash-besmeared body, was sitting under a 
tree in deep meditation. 

His eyes fell on the leaves of a torn book 
which some one had tossed away. It was 
part of the New Testament. He smoothed 
out the crumpled pages and read the words 
which brought strange thoughts’ to is 
hungry soul—they seemed to take him by 
the hand and lead him straight to the 
Father. 

Then he set out to seek for some one 
who obeyed the book. He found an Eng- 
lishman who confessed that he obeyed it. 


The fakir, delighted, noticed that the 
BPneglishman wore a black band on his arm 
and concluded that this was the distinctive 
sign of a Christian. So he put a black band 
on his own arm, and when people asked 
who he was, he pointed to the band and 
told them. 

Some time later the fakir wandered for 
the first time into a church and listened 
to a Christian preacher. At the close he 
announced that he, too, was a follower of 
this way, and pointed to the band as a 
proof. They explained that it was an Eng- 
lish sign of the death of some loved one. 

The fakir mused for a moment; then he 
answered: “But I read in the book that my 
Loved One has died, so I shall wear it in 
memory of Him.” Before long, however, 
he grasped the Gospel of the Resurrection, 
and when he realized that his Loved One 
was alive for evermore, a great joy filled 
his heart.—Sel. 


THE POWER OF THE BOOK. 


A major in a native regiment in north- 
west India writes to a friend:— 

“An old Mohammedan priest, a Persian, 
comes two or three times a week to read 
Persian with me. 

The other day be picked up a Persian 
New Testament of mine, remarking he had 
often heard of the book but never seen it. 
He began turning over the pages, and final- 
ly settled down to read it himself. 

I was busy at a Persian exercise and 
did not pay any particular attention to 
what he was doing. Some ten minutes or 
go later I heard a curious sound, and look- 
ing up from my writing saw that tears 
were streaming down the old man’s cheeks. 

“Tt appeared that he had opened the book 
at Matthew xxvi and read the chapter 
through, and was profoundly moved by it. 


He asked whether he might read more, and ° 


I presented him with the book. 


He is leaving this week, so I shall never 
know whether he continues his study of 
the Testament, but it is remarkable that 
the first glance into its pages should have 
had such an effect on a priest of what is 
perhaps, without exception, the most in- 
tolerant faith in the world.”—Ex. 


HIS GREATEST VICTORY. 


His fighting days had long been done; 


and one afterncon the old general sat in 
the garden with a |. grandson whom he 
greatly loved. He talked gently to the 
boy; and the little man asked him ques- 
tions, 

“Grandfather, now that you are old you 
sit quict a long time, and you remember, 
do you not?” 

“Yes,” replied the old soldier; “it is al- 
ways thus with the aged.” 

“Grandfather,” went on the little, man, 
“you won a lot of victories; tell me which 
of all your victories you consider the great- 


est. Was it that one in which you stormed 


the hill fort and took it?” 
“Not so,’ broke in the old soldier. 


“Then was it when you had that night 
march through the desert and captured that 
African city at dawn?” 

The old warrior shook his head. 

“Was it,’ asked the boy, “when you your- 
self rescued that wounded man and re- 
ceived the Iron Cross?” 


“No,” came the immediate reply. 


“Tell me, then, grandfather,’ coaxed the - 


pleading voice, “which do you _ think 
was the greatest victory you ever won?” 

“My greatest victory,” said the old gen- 
eral, in a solemn voice, “was achieved when, 


after many years’ struggle, at last I con-. 


quered myself.” 


The small boy was silent, for he did not 
quite understand. “Tell me, please,” he 
asked, “something about it.” 


“Well,. little man,” said. the ~ generat, 
“when I was your age I had a terrible 
temper. I used to feel it rising inside me 
like blowing up a fire with the bellows, 


and, because I never really fought against — 


it, it got worse and worse. But one day 
God compelled me to learn that I could 
never be a true soldier unless I conquered 
my temper. It took years, and éven now 
angry passions will sometimes rise; but I 
pray and so come off victorious.” 


Sa 
tO ei re 
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“Yes, grandfather,” broke in the small 
boy in a rather unsteady voice, for he had 
a temper of his own, and his nurse could 
have told tales. “Please go on.” 

The old soldier went on. “Then,” he 
said, “when I was a boy I always wanted 
my own way, and all of it. I was often 
disobedient. When I joined the army I 
just had to learn to obey, or instead of 
being promoted I should have been sent 
away in disgrace. .I did not like having 
to do as my superiors told me, but I had 
to conquer my self-will.” 


“Thank you, grandfather,’ interrupted 
the little man. “I don’t think I want_to 
hear any more. Hearing all this hurts, 
Please may I go?” 

The aged general smiled tenderly, for he 
knew why jhearing it hurt. “Yes,”’. he said, 
“you may go. And remember, that if my 
little grandson wishes to conquer himself 
he must pray a great deal and try hard. 
He will find that God always helps those 
who are trying ‘their best.’ 

“J will remember, grandfather dear,’ 


promised the small boy. And he stood ait 
the salute and then ran off. The oid gen- 


eral watched him with shining eyes that 
showed how much he loved him, Then he 


murmured to himseif, “Yes, yes; there was 
never one of my victories so great as that 
by which God enabled me to conquer my- 
self.”’—Christian World. 


HOW SHE LEARNED HER TEXT. 


She was trying to learn the golden text. 
Somehow it had a trick of slipping past 
her and running away every time she tried 
to shut it up in her memory. 

“Bear—ye—one—another’s—burdens,” she 
kept repeating as she counted the words 
off, one to each finger of her hand. 

still it refused to be caught. She said 
it fast, she said it slow, she whispered it, 
she sang it; but the real words of the 
tune mocked her, and would not be changed. 


It was Saturday afternoon, and Dorothy 
was going to a tea-party; so she took a 
last peep into her Bible just before she 
started, intending to say the verse over 
and over on the way. 


“Bear ye one another’s 
began bravely. Before she had gone far 
Roger overtook her, wagging his tail and 
barking joyously. Of course she petted 
him alittle, and, of course, he had to be 
sent bome, which was not easy to do, By 
the time she was ready to go on saying 
the text it had escaped her again. 


burdens,’ she 


“Bear—bear—‘bear and _ forbear,’” she 
said, thinking hard. “No, that is not it 
at all.” She put her hands over her eyes. 


“ ‘Rear false witness’—that is part of a com- 
mandment. ‘Bear the infirmities of the 
& 
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weak’—dear me! that is an old golden text. 
Ah, I do wish I had a starter! Bear— 
bear—let me see!” 


Dorothy was walking on again very slow- 
warm. She 
took her sun-bonnet to fan herself with 
and sat down in a shady place by the road- 
side to rest. A pretty chipmunk, running 
along the top rail of the fence, Ralsee to 
wink at her. 


“You dear littie thing!” she exclaimed, 
“I hope you are thankful you don’t have 
to say goiden texts, ’speciaily if you couldn’t 
learn ’em.” 

Away whisked the little animal, zigzag- 
ging with the fence up the hill. Deorothy’s 
blue eyes followed him till they met, com- 
ing down, a girl about her own age, with 
a big basket. 

“Hello, Biddy!” called Dorothy, for she 
knew every child for miles around. 

“Helio!” returned Biddy, her wide mouth 
srowing wider still as she quickened her 
pace. 

The next moment she stepped on a roll- 
ing stone and fell headlong. Biddy, basket 
and all lay in a jumbie together in the 
road. The child began to cry. 

“Are you hurt, you poor thing?” Dorothy 
asked anxiously, running to her, 


“Oh, dear! I’m -after breakin’ me 
wailed Biddy. 

Sorry and scared, Dorothy tenderly tried 
to. lift her. At first -poor. Biddy could 
scarcely stir, but by degrees she allowed 
herself to be helped to her feet. 


“IT don’t believe your leg is reaily broken, 
for you see you can stand on it already” 
comforted Dorothy. 

“Och! but it’s sore an’ wake, be the 
same token,’ Biddy complained, taking a 
few steps with Dorothy’s help. 

Biddy was carrying home somebody’s 
washing when the accident happened, and 
all the clean clothes lay scattered about 
in the dust. As soon as Biddy was able, 
the children picked up the tumbled gar- 
ments, brushing and folding them as well 
as they could, and returned them to the 
basket. 

“Now, Biddy, just put your hand on my 
shoulder—so—and walk as well as you can,” 
coaxed Dorothy, lifting the heavy basket, 
“and I’ll—‘Bear ye one another’s burdens!’ 
That was a. starter!, I’ve got it, J’ve .got 
it! Thank you, Biddy, ever so much. It’s 
a great deal easier for two to learn a golden 
text than for one. ‘Bear ye one another’s 


leg,” 


burdens!’ IJI’ll-not forget that again, for l 
know what it means.’—The Philadelphia 
Presbyterian. 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.” 
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A BRAVE SCOTCH LASSIE. 


Little Jeanie Couper lived in Scotland 
in the troublous times of the Covenanters, 
with her mother and father and her brother 
Archie. 


Her father was a farmer, and when his 
long day’s work was done he would sit 
round the fire with his family and Samuel, 
the old shepherd, taiking of what was mak- 
ing their country so unhappy and sad, 
and of the dreadful hardships which many 
of their friends and relations were having 
to bear because of the way they worshipped 
the God of their forefathers. 


But that happy farmstead seemed _. to 
Jeanie to be far away from such things— 
they did not come near enough to her life 
to interfere with the help that her little 
hands and willing feet gave to the hard 
work of her father and mother. She would 
forget the sad stories in her care of her 
kittens in the barn and in her journeys 
across the meadows and in her busy tasks 
in the dairy with her mother—until one 
day her father brought home with him a 
tall stranger, of whom she just caught a 
glimpse as her father took him at once 
upstairs. 


He did not come down again when they 
took their usual seats round the big open 
fire, and she thought the others looked 
anxious and worried. Soon she guessed 
that the troublous times had indeed come 
near to her home, for there was a clatter 
of horses’ hoofs and the jingling of spurs, 
as a band of soldiers rode into the yard 
and searched the outbuildings and came on 
to the house and into the warm firelit 
kitchen. 


They explored the house, and made her 
father and mother show them the way, and 
after a time they appeared to be Satisfied, 
and went away. Then the stranger crept 
down from somewhere upstairs and joined 
their circle and talked long and seriously 
with the elder ones, until Jeanie and Archie 
went off to bed full of wonder at these 
strange happenings, 


In the morning nothing was to be seen 
of the stranger, nor was there any Sign 
of him for fully a fortnight, nor of those 
red-coated soldiers who had frightened them 
SO. 


Then one day a message came to the 
house that her grandfather was very ill and 
that father and mother must come at once. 


“The Lord is mighty and over all—we 
must just trust Him’—Jeanie heard her 
father say, her mother adding, “And may- 
be the child will not be tried,” in a tone 
that made her heart tremble. 


“Jeanie, my child,’ said her mother as 
she came in, “can I trust you with a secret, 
which you must guard with your life?” 


“Why me, mother—why not Archie?” 
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asked the little Scotch girl, rather shrink- 
ing from the idea. 

“Because he is going to stay at school 
while we are away.” 

“But where will Samuel the shepherd be, 
mother?” 


“He will be here, my dear; but he knows 
nothing of what I am going to trust you 
with.” 

“Yes, mother, you may trust. me,” said 
Jeanie, and she knew more than ever that 
the troublous time had come to her dear 
home—to herself. 


Her mother took her hand and led her 
upstairs to the large old rambling bedroom 
and showed her a trap-door high up in the 
wide chimney, opening into the space under 
the roof, used in former days fcr smoking 
bacon, but where a fugitive might well hide 
from his pursuers. 

“He, the minister, Edward McCall, is in 
there, Jeanie. You must find opportunities 
of putting food and drink for him up the 
chimney, and he will take it in through the 
trap-door. No one knows he is there, and 
if the redcoats come, do not tell them any 
falsehoods, but do not betray his hiding- 
place; defend him with thy life, Jeanie, 
but they will not dare to kill thee, my 
darling. And if they find him they will 
try to smoke him out, and then’—she took 
the startled child down into the kitchen 
again. “See, here is another trap-door in 
this fireplace—open that, and may the God 
of the Covenant help him to escape. Do 
you understand?” ; 

“Ay, mother, I understand,’ answered 
Jeanie with trembling lip. 

Then her father and mother kissed her 
and departed. 

She was glad when old Samuel came 
home, after she had taken up oatcake and 
milk to her trap-door and Edward McCall’s 
hand had come down and taken it in. She 
was glad, too, to hear Samuel read the 
chapter and pray in his homely language 


- 


before they went to bed that night, poor 


Jeanie feeling very lonely without her 
mother’s good-night kiss. : 
But several days passed, and she was 


getting more used to the responsible charge 
she had, when, one evening as she was g0- 
ing to the barn with milk for her kittens 
as usual, there, turning in at the gate, was 
a troop of those same redcoated men who 
had come before. They dismounted, called 
to her, and soon were all round the little 
maiden, who looked small indeed besides 
these great bearded men. 


“Well, child, where are your father and. 


mother?” the 
leader. 

“They are gone to see grandfather, who 
is very ill.” 

“Good. And where 


have hidden here?” 


questioned one, evidently 


is the fellow they 
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“T suppose he’s where they hid him,” 
lisped the little trembling girl. 


“And where’s that?’ The impetuous 


leader rattled his sword as he put the 
question. 

‘I must not tell the secret.” 

“Then. there is a* secret?’ The fierce- 


looking soldier half smiled at the pale, in- 
nocent face. 

“You said somebody was hidden here; 
anc where he is must be a secret.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you don’t know it.” 

*“And-you do ” 

“Yes,” the sunny littl head nodded as- 
sent as well. 


“Then you will have to out with it.” 

“T must defend it with my life—that’s 
what mother said.” 

Poa VOUT wiilos is nNowmnore than 2 
mouse’s,” and away marched the impatient 
man to the house, calling to his men to 
follow him. Upstairs they went, looking 
everywhere and exploring corners and dark 
passages, while Jeanie stcod trembling at 
the foot of the stairs, wondering what was 
to be done, when there came a wild shout 
of “Smoke him out! Smoke him out!” and 
heavy footsteps came back towards the 
stairs above. 

But she was quicker than they, and sped 
nimbly to the kitchen, slamming and bolt- 


ing the door, almost in the faces of the 
soldiers. 
Quickly she got to the fireplace, more 


quickly she opened the trap-door, to see 
someone leap through it and across the 
room and away through the open window. 


It was Edward McCall, and she could see 


him: scudding across the sunlit fields. 
Would be escape? Her poor little heart 
was fiuttering as she climbed up to see 


better where he went, when the door was 
burst open with a crash. 
“Now give us fire, you little white-faced 
3D 


“Nay, do not revile the child,’ said the 
handsome leader; “our errand is with those 
who hide away, and not with children.” 

Jeanie never knew what followed, for 
somehow her spirit gave way and she faini- 
ed. When her senses returned, it was al- 
most dark and Samuel was at home. 

“You were highty tired, Jeanie,” said the 
old man, “and I thought I would let you 
sleep, but you might have found a better 
bed than that hard stone floor.’ Then he 
made her have supper with him, and in 
the midst of the Bible reading which fol- 
iowed, her father and mother came in. 

In the cold grey of the early morning, a 
tall man crept up to the back of the house 
and called to the farmer quietly as he went 
to his work. It was Hdward McCall. 

“Is it well with the child?” 

And the father answered in true Bible 
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words, “It is well; may she live to be a 

pillar of strength to the people of God.” 
And the two men wrung each other’s 

hands, like those parting for ever. 

Little Jeanie, so strong in her weakness 
because of her trust in her parents and 
their God, lived to an old age, and often 
spoke of that terrible day, and Edward 
McCall escaped and became a great man in 
a foreign church and afterwards in his 
own land; but he never forget the brave 
service done to him by a little Scotch girl 
when he was nearly caught.—Messenger for 
the Children. 


MASTER KYET. 


I walked down the street along the cov- 
ered pavement. A shopkeeper bade me, sit 
down, set his bench in the doorway, brought 
me a fan, and filled his little cups with 
straw-coloured tea. 


The bystanders put their 
tions: 

“What is the price of your hat?” 

“What is the price of your boots?” 

“Tg Japan the greater country, or is yours 
the greater?” 

“T wish to understand about God,” the 
shopkeeper said, “tell us about Jesus.” 


A neighbour who kept an inn seemed all 
attention, but her interest was not deep, 
like that of my host; for he appeared at 
church next Sunday, and soon after brought 
with him his wife and six little daughters. 
“Not Wanted” was the name of the young- 
est. 

By and by the shop was closed on Sun- 
days. Customers, finding the shutters up, 
took it that our friend had failed. Rather, 
he had found a fortune. 


A year later he talked to me of the 
change that Christianity had brought to 
him, “At first,” he confessed, “I found@<it 
burdensome to come to worship on Sunday; 
now I welcome the return of the day. For- 
merly, when my earnings were small, I 
felt disheartened; now this troubles me 
little. And in the old days I sometimes lost 
my temper with my family; now I have 
changed for the better, and so have they.” 


The shopkeeper’s name was Kyet; he was 
commonly styled Master Kyet, because he 
was an educated man and had at one time 
taught a school. He had a kindly nature; 
a gentile, unassuming manner, and a soft 
voice; and he had some influence with the 
inhabitants of North Gate Street. 


Malarial fever, which preys on many a 
Chinese constitution, preyed heavily on 
him; scarcely a month after my conversa- 
tion with him, he lay sick and dying. His 
wife, who was but a _ half-Christian, an- 
nounced, with a cold laugh, that Master 
Kyet was going away to Heaven. He was 
well pleased to go—From Mr. Moody’s 
book “The Saints of Formosa,” 


usual ques- 
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JAMES CHALMERS. 
“THE HERO OF THE GLEN.” 
_ Afterwards The Hero Missionary. 


A crowd of boys, just let loose from 
school, scampered along the road. 

“T’ll race any one to the Three Bridges;” 
shouted one of them. 

“Come on, then,’ answered the others in 
chorus, and off 
through the muddy poois. 

It had rained all day, and though the 
sun now shone in fitful gleams, the mists 
lay heavy in the Argyllshire hills, and the 
‘burns,’ as they call the little streams in 
Scotland, foamed and splashed along their 
rocky way. 

On raced the boys till, pantie and per- 
spiring, they came to the river Aray, swift 
and swolien with the rain from the hills. 
Some dashed across the wooden bridge, 


others scrambled down the banks. All at 
once there came a frightened cry. 
“Johnny Minto’s in the water! Johnnie 


Minto’s fallen in!” 

There was a rush to the waterside, and 
in the twinkling of an eye a slim. black- 
haired lad had thrown off his jacket. He 
glanced up the stream, and there was his 
schoolmate being carried swiftly down by 
the surging torrent. 


To get at him seemed wellnigh impos- 
sible, but quick as thought the lad leaped 
to the downside of the bridge, and holding 
on to the timbers leaned out towards the 
widdle of the stream. Down came the 
drowning boy, and as he passed under the 
bridge his companion seized him by the 
jacket, dragged him nearer, and held on 
tightly with his left arm. 


But how was he to.gain the bank while 
holding on to the bridge with his right 
hand? A moment’s thought and Johnnie 
Minto’s rescuer formed a daring plan. He 
let go his grip of the bridge and slipped 
into the swirling waters. 


In an instant both were swept onwaru, 
but the lad’s eye had caught sight of a 
branch overhanging the stream, and as they 
were carried towards it, he caught at it 
desperately and hung on grimly. Slowly 
he drew himself nearer the bank with his 
burden, where willing hands were stretched 
forth to drag them both 
safety. 


Johnnie Minto was carried home not 
much the worse for his adventure, while 
his gallant playmate trudged on to the lit- 
tle cottage at High Bailantyre, where he 
lived with his parents. By night all the 
glen knew that James Chalmers had at the 
risk of his own life saved another’s. 
When the school met next day he found 
himself a hero. The Minto family gave 


they went helter-skelter _ 


into a place of 
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him there grateful thanks; the scholars 
cheered him till the little school resounded 
with their shouts, and the kindly eyes of 
the schoolmaster glistened with pride as 
he spoke words of admiration to his plucky 
young pupil. 


“James Chalmers,” we can fancy him 
saying, “we are all proud of you to-day; 
proud that you were brave enough not to 
think. of your own safety, but of another’s 
deadly peril.” It was the same spirit in- 
tensified by love to Jesus that led James 
Chalmers to go out to New Guinea as a 
missionary. Would that there were more 
boys and girls of that spirit! 


THE STORY CF A SORCERESS. 

A few years ago in a village not far from 
the City of Songdo, Korea, there was a 
good Christian man who was the leader 
of the little church. 

In this same village lived a woman who 
was a sorceress. A sorceress is a woman 
who prays to the devil. 


One day she started to go through her 
forms of devil worship but when she tried 
to rub her hands together she could not 
do it. She tried over and over to do it, 
but each time she failed. 

Then she said, “I know what is the mat- 
ter with me. That Christian man is pray- 
ing for me.” 

Then she went to see him and asked 
him if he were not praying for her. He 


said, “Yes, I am praying for you and I 
want you to stop worshipping the _ evil 
spirit and worship the true God.” 

This went on for several days. Hach 


time she tried to go through the devil wor- 
ship her hands refused to move in the 
usual way. The Christian man went on 
praying for her. 

Then one night she came to the church 


where revival services were being held and. 


said she wanted to become a Christian. She 
was an old woman about eighty years old. 
Both 
her had been sorceresses. 


She had practiced her incantations over 
a large district and she had costumes and 
instruments of devil worship that amount- 
ed to at least five hundred dollars. 
next day all of these things were brought 
and amidst great rejoicings a big bonfire 
was kindled and the things that had been 
used in devil worship were all destroyed. 


The brass cymbals that had been used 


by these sorceresses for three generations - 


when they had performed the rites of devil 
worship were worn until one side was com- 
pletely beaten away. 

She was earnest in her new life and in 
a few years died and went to Heaven.— 
The Korea Mission Field. 
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Junior Y. P. Societies. 


“GOODWILL TOWARD MEN.” 
Junior Y. P. S. Topic, 20 December. | 
(Christmas Meeting) 

Rev. ALEX. Mace@inuivray, D.D., Toronto. 
Cauke® 252. 7-14). 


Christmas is preeminently the children’s 
festival, the gladdest, happiest day of all the 
year. Everybody is or ought to be happy, 
and everyone feels called upon to give some 
manifestation of good will. 


t is the day that, by the common consent 
of Christendom, is observed as the one on 
which the Prince of Peace came as a little 
babe in the manger bed at Bethlehem. 


Every young mindand heartisopen to re- 
ceive the story with its beautiful setting— 
the shepherds in the field by night—the 
angel with his comforting message, “Fear 
not,’ and his glorious tidings of “great joy 
for all people’—the heavenly host with their 
anthem of praise 


On earth peace, good-will toward men.” 
“Glory to God in the highest 


the wise men from afar that followed the 
star and came to give their worship,—and 
poured their treasure of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh at the feet of the Child of Beth- 
lehem, and the Lord of the Universe. 


Every Junior will be encouraged to read 
the story again; though old it is ever new 
and has a charm for young and old alike. 


Children will be reminded that were it 
not for the coming of Christ there would be 
no Christmas time with its good-will and 
joy; that where Christ is not known there 
is no happy Christmas season, and that to- 
day two-thirds of the boys and girls in the 
world will have no joyous Christmas Day, 
because they know not Christ. 

Surely every boy and girl who shares the 
Christmas joy, and is blessed by the Christ- 
mas spirit, will be asking the question, “How 
can I help in making konwn—to those who 
know Him not—the Christ who gave me 
Christmas with its joy, and gave mea 
name and a place in His Church and a share 
in His work?” 


The Christmas season with its spirit of 
“Good-will toward man” will be 


1." A time to give expression to our good- 
will by sharing in the missionary work of 
our Church and Sunday School. A little 
boy listened to the story of neglected and 
suffering children in India. They never 
heard of “Jesus and His love.’ They had 
no birthday parties, Christmas boxes. In 
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his love and pity he brought out of his little 
store on the following Sunday a dime to his 
teacher to help’ give the Gospel to those who 
have it not. He did what he could. 


2. In almost every community in the 
home land there are poor children. They 
sometimes lack for bread. Toys, pictures, 
books, etc., are out of the question. It will 
be just like Christ for our boys and girls to 
say I will take less that they may- have a 
little of what they need and what I always 
had in plenty. To do a kindness to one of 
the least of Christ’s children is to do it unto 
Christ: 


3.. How. -is ‘it’ at school«and at play? 
Always your game or your play? Oh! no. 
Good-will means “turn about” the other fel- 
low’s game, the other girl’s play: good-will 
to the teacher, in obedience, diligence and 
respect. 


4. Do boys and girls always show “good- 
will” in the home? There they have a fine 
field to be obedient to their parents and 
considerate of them. Jesus as a child, as a 
boy, was “subject to”—that is obedient lov- 
ing and helpful to his father and mother. Do 
boys and girls always find pleasure in being 
kind, unselfish to brother and sister? An- 
other way of showing “Good-will.” 


“With smiles of peace and looks of love, 
Light in our dwellings we may make, 
Bid kind good humor brighten there— 
And still do ail for Jesus’ sake.” 


“MY BIBLE MOTTO FOR NEAT 
YEAR.” 


Junior Topic for December 27. 
By Rev. J. C. RoBeRTsoNn, B.D. 
General Secretary for S. S. & Y. P. S. 


(The Motto,.—Phil. 3 : 138, 14). 


“This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus” (Learn this 
verse this motto by heart). 

The Apostie Paul, the writer of these 
words, must have been interested in sports. 
Try to recall all the places in his letters 
where he used some sports, like the running 
of a race, as he does in this verse, to illus- 
trate his teaching. 


He was aiso interested in watching the 
soldiers. Make out another list of places 
where he says something about the life and 
work of soldiers. He was interested in 
these things because they were manly, and 
everythiug manly helped him to understand 
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more fully the most manly Man who ever 
lived in this world, and whom he delighted 
to call his Leader and Captain. 

Did you ever watch a group of boys or 
young men just ready to start in a race, or 
better still did you ever run in a race your- 
self? Then you know better than any one 
else could tell you part of what Paul was 
thinking about when he wrote this verse. 


You can easily recall the scene, with the 
runners all in a row, bending forward on 
their tip-toes, eagerly looking ahead, impa- 
tiently waiting for the signal to start, then 
off like a flash, each striving his utmost to 
cross the line first and hear the cheers of 
his friends because he had won. 


Paul must often have watched such races. 
They were more common in his day, when 
the quickest way to send any important mes- 
sage was by the fastest runner, and not by 
bicycle or motor-cycle or railway or tele- 
phone or telegraph or wireless as we can do 
to-day. 

One day after watching a race, he said to 
himself, or perhaps to a friend by his side 
for h? was very fond of talking to any one 
near him, “A race is just a little picture of 
oe life of every person. There are things 

ich everyone ought to leave behind and 
eee just as these runners do. And there 
are other things which everyone ought to 
try hard to gain. And there is one prize in 
life which is worth more than any other, or 
all the others put together.” 


At the close of another year it will be 
worth while for everyone who reads these 
words to spend a little while in thinking 
over the things which ought to be left be- 
hind and: forgotten, but don’t spend too 
much time on this list. 

Give more thought to the other list of the 
things which w_ should press fonyerd to 
secure in the new year. 


And give most thought of all to the great- 
est prize which anyone can gain in this 
world and which every boy and girl may 
have as their own. Ask your minister, or 
your Sunday school teacher, or the leader 
of your Society, or, best of all, your father 
or mother, to tell you all about this prize 
which is referred to in our Bible motto for 
next year. 


SPENDING AND GIVING. 


The people of the United States give only 
$15,000,000 a year for Christian missionary 
work, while they spend money liberally for 
the “unnecessaries of life.’ This is shown 
by the total annwal expenditures, as fol- 
lows:— 


CHOWINS, SUM oe a seas tee "peas Oe we ECO OD 
Soft drinks .. 120,000,000 
Candy 200,000,000 
Theaters 750,000,000 
Jewelry . 800,000,000 
Tobacco .. 1,200,000,000 
Intoxicants.. .+ 2,000,000,000 


Vou; 89,4 


“IF I HAD—y!’ 


“What can’ that’ be?” ‘ 


Ralph had stepped into his mother’s 
room to speak to her before he went off 
to school. She was not there, and he called 
loudly for her, but there was no answer. 


“TI wonder where she can be?” said Ralph. 
“I wanted her. What can that be?” 


“That” was an interesting-looking parcel, 
neatly wrapped up, lying on his mother’s 
desk. On the top of it was an unaddressed 
envelope. 


“Tt looks like a new book, or it might 
be a box. I’d like to .see. I wish mother 
would come. I want to ask her about it.” 


But mother did not come, and Ralph’s 
curiosity increased. 

“There’s a letter in that envelope. I 
wonder who it’s to. And how I would like 
just one peep inside that parcel! I—really, 
I don’t think there would be much harm 
for me to take a look. It wouldn’t hurt 
anybody.” 

He tcok up the parcel, and his finger 
was on the knot that tied it. He felt the 
unfastened envelope. The letter inside 
would slip out easily. Then he laid both 
down and walked to the other side of the 
room. 

He was a boy of quick impulses, like 
many other really well-intentioned boys, 
a little given to doing first and thinking 
afterwards. But this time his good angel 
spoke in time—through Ralph’s own voice. 

“Tt would hurt me,” he said, aloud. “I 
never did exactly that kind of thing before 
and I won’t begin now. Nobody would 
know it, but the bad feeling would stay 
by me, and I shouldn’t be able to look in 
people’s faces fair and square and open.” 

Mother was at the door talking with a 


neighbour as Ralph went out on his way 


to school, and he passed her with an ex- 
change of bright glances of trustful affec- 
tion. On his return from school she called 
him to her room. 

“Open these,’ she said, handing him the 
letter and the parcel. 

Many thoughts crowded into Ralph’s 
mind, as he found inside the paper a 
camera, with a letter from his grand- 
mother, who lived a long distance away. 

“Tt is for your birthday, next Monday,” 
his mother said. “But as you are to have 
that all-day tramp with the boys to-morrow 
I thought it would be nice for you to take 
it, with) you’ 

Raiph carried the letter to his room to 
read, and his eyes dwelt longest over one 
sentence: “My boy, of whom I am so proud 
in the knowledge that, with every year 
added to your life, you are adding to your 
character more and more of Vnae is gener- 
ous, manly and honest.” 

“Oh!” he said, with a little gasp, think- 
ing of the morning. “If I had——!’”—Sel, 
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Wide Work 


MEXICO LIMITS RGOME’S POWER. 


Mexico has taken a stand restricting the 
Roman Catholic Church, which was once 
allpowerful there. The Roman Catholic 
Church is charged with fomenting and 
financing the Huerta Revolution. 


In the State of Nuevo Leon a decree has 
been issued by the Governor limiting the 
scope of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
interests of “public health, morality, and 
justice.’ This may be looked upon by 
some as “persecution,’ but it is a signifi- 
cant fact that after centuries of undisputed 
control of the State in Mexico, a Governor 
should be moved to gay: 


“During the life of the nation the Church 
has been a pernicious factor in disruption 
and discord, and has entirely forgotten its 
spiritual mission. In the interest of public 
health, morality, and justice, the State of 
Nuevo Leon will limit the scope of the 
Catholic Church, which during its life has 
entirely forgotten its spiritual mission, its 
sole right to be recognized by modern 
society. 

“The Church has consecrated itself prin- 
cipally to conquest in politics. To secure 
that object it always has been allied with 
the reactionary government and the des: 
pots, and even with foreign invaders. It 
has showed itself an implacable enemy to 
the Liberal movement and progress from 
the first revolution of Ayulta until the 
present, and has fulminated its ridiculous 
communications over the grand and glori- 
ous benefactors of the country, Hidalgo, 
Juarez, and Lerdo de Dejeda. 


“The pretorial and clerical rulings of 
Porfirio Diaz and Huerta, against which 
the Mexican people have been struggling 
heroically for many vears, have had the 
sympathy and assistance of the Mexican 
Church, the Church has had its benedictions 
for the crimes and corruptions of Huerta, 
and has unsuccessfully worked to incite 
the public against the Constitutionalists’ 
cause.” 


The Governor deciared it the course of 
wisdom to close the clerical schools for 
the present, on the ground “it is a supreme 
national necessity to stamp out at the root 
the arrogant abuses of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and remove the grave danger which 
the institution represents, more political 
than religious, for the tranquility and 
future progress of the country.” Catholic 
ehurches recently have been closed in 
Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, and Nuevo Laredo. 


The most drastic feature of the decree 
is the prohibition of confession. Villareal 


gives as his reason for this the charge 
that the confessional and the sacristy in 
Mexico have become a menace to morality. 
The decree issued in Monterey makes the 
following orders for government of Catholic 
schools and churches: 


1. All foreign Roman Catholic priests and 
Jesuits will be expelled from the Staite of 
Nuevo Leon. 


2. Of the remaining Roman Catholic 
priests those ‘who can not prove their com- 
plete abstention from politics will be ex- 
pelled. 

3. Churches will remain open daily from 
six in the morning until one in the after- 
noon. Only priests having permission to 
do so will be permitted to officiate, 

4, Confession is prohibited. (The con- 
fessionals were burned.) 

5. The public is prohibited from entering 
the sacristy. 

6. Church belis shall ring only to cele- 
brate fiestas in honor of the country or for 
triumphs of the Constitutionalist arms. 


7. All Catholic colleges shall be closed 
which do not obey the programs and texts 
ordered by officials and which do not have 
at their head some professor or graduate 
of the normal schools of the country, who 
will be responsible to the Government for 
any infraction of the rules. 

8. Any infraction of these laws will be 
punishable by a fine of $100 to $500, and 
arrest and imprisonment from two to four 
months, or both fine and imprisonment, 


The Roman Catholic Church has, through 


its officials, intermeddled with political 
affairs not only in Mexico but in other 
states where it has had power. The Pope 


claims temporal power and authority, and 
tries to exert them. 


Romanism is, therefore, a menace to free 
government. Romanism must go with ab- 
solutism in government. The Church of 
Christ must do a spiritual work with spi- 
ritual forces. The Church in Mexico has 
not done this, therefore, the present move- 
ment is anti-papal, but not anti-religious. 


TITHING IN TORONTO. 


In one church in Toronto, there are 190 
contributors, and of this number 36 are 
tithers and 154 non-tithers. For pastoral 
support the tithers paid an average of $13.44 
per year, while the average for non-tithers 
was $4.77. For missions, tithers, $17.00; 
non-tithers, $1.63. For all purposes, tithers, 
$57.10; non-tithers, $9.94—Rev. R. W. 
Woodworth.—Sel. 
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RUSSIAN CONTRASTS. 


Fourteen Years Ago and Now. 
By JoHN R. MoTT. 


On my first visit to Russia, about four- 
teen years ago, I found it impossible to 
gain access to the educated classes of that 
great empire. At that time, if I had been 
found in a street car with five Russian stu- 
dents, we would all have been subject to 
arrest. Our meetings then were necessarily 
held in secret between midnight and four 
in the morning. 


Had I to do it over again, I would not 
hold even these meetings 
the risks I ran, so much as because of the 
risks entailed upon others. That year I 
gave only one public address in Russia, 
and at that meeting the spies were present 
on all sides, and I knew it. 

It took me some time to decide upon a 
subject that would be safe for the occasion, 
but at last I determined upon “Secret 
Prayer.” Had I spoken upon anything that 
even suggested union with others, joining 
hands in friendly relations, combinations, 
associations, propaganda, it would have 
ended all efforts then and there. 


On my recent visit to Russia, the larg- 
est halls obtainable in the great univer- 
sity cities were not able to hold the mul- 
titudes of agnostic students. Practically all 
of the students are without religion, but 
they are the most religious students that I 
have met. They have a thirst to find God 
and to learn His truth, and to experience 
its power. 

I shall never forget the sea of Russian 
faces reaching from where I stood up into 
the galleries, almost every one of them 
bearing its mark of tragedy. I say tragedy 
advisedly, for more Russian students com- 
mit suicide each year than in all other na- 
tions put together. 

These students not only came in great 
multitudes, and listened with an intensity 
that fairly draws out one’s soul, but they 
thronged me on every occasion, even when 
there was no interpreter present, they 
would follow me about the streets and 
would come to my hotel at hours when it 
had been announced that I would not re- 
ceive people, 

They seemed to think that from me as 
the messenger of the Christian students of 
America and other countries, they would 
find something to quench their thirst to 
know the truth that sets men free. 


Baron Nicolai and I left little bands of 
investigators of pure Christianity in all of 
the places we visited. 

In one university center I said to the 
audience of students: “All who would like 
to follow Christ as I have been setting him 
forth, come to such a hall to-morrow after- 
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noon at two o'clock.” The task was diffi- 
cult, but over seven hundred responded. I 
tried faithfully to put with simplicity the 
facts concerning Christ as the sufficient 
Saviour, and then I had that crushing ex- 
perience of being obliged to leave these 
seven hundred student inquirers without 
religious organization and without teach- 
ers. 


A GLIMPSE OF RUSSIA. 


Many people fancy that heresy is impos- 
sible in Russia because the heretics would 
be suppressed. Nothing is further from the 
truth. It is the fact that the great majority 
of the people, 118 millions, belong to the 
Greek Church; but there are 18 million Mo- 
hammedans in Russia, and 15 million Roman 
Catholics, and 6% million of Jews. 


The most sinister fact of religious life in 
that country is the aggressiveness of the 
Moslems and their astonishing increase. 


There are, moreover, many religious sects, 
some of them more remarkabie for the nar- 
rowness of their basis than the most divisive 
of the churches we know in Scotland. One 
sect is called “The Bare-footed Ones,” an- 
other “The Worshippers of Napoleon,” an- 
other “The White Doves.” 


There are in Russia many simple believ- 
ers in Christ of a rarely exaited and self- 
sacrificing type of piety. 

No one can visit the country without be- 
ing impressed with the splendid physique 
of the people and _ their courtesy. It is 
strange to think of a great nation so near 
and yet so little 
known.—Life and Work and the Church of 
Scotland Magazine... 


THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 


The Editor of the Indian Statesman says 
that: — : 


He had a pamphlet before him the other — 


day about the establishment of Village 
Pancnayats for the settlement of disputes. 
There was a motto on the cover of it. It 
was not taken from the Shastras or the Gita 
but from the New Testament—‘‘Blessed are 
the peace-makers.” 


A short time ago Babu Mati Lal Ghose, 
that humorous and very persistent Hindu 
who edited the Amrita Bazar Patrika, made 
a suggestion that some orator should go 
to the top of the Ochteriony monument and 
read to the assembled multitude below a 
chapter, not from the Gita or the Upanishads, 
but from the Sermon on the Mount! 


He had been struck by the astonishing | 


number of instances which he had come 
across of the very definite appeal to Biblical 
standards; and it was only by the applica- 
tion of the Biblical standard that the ad- 
vancement of India to-day could possibly be 
explained. 
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Smith’s Falls ss. 
Fairfax ss. . 
Keady, Chal. 
Wallacetown. 
N. Gower . 
Russell, St. 


Napanee ss 
Lon., 
Moncrieff 


Tor., 
Tors 
Woodville. 


Riverdale 


Roys Ss. 

Tor., Bonar 
Milltown ss 
Keady ss 
Heckston ss. 
Glenlee ss. : 
Port Carling ss 
Bradford ss. 3 
Rocky Saugeen ss. 
Linwood ss. 
Carletn Pl., 
Cumberland 
Strathroy. 
Lucknow . 
Brooksdale ss .. 
Guelph, St. And; 
Alvinston ss. ‘ 
Acton; Kno xeoeame 
Lon., Chelsea ss. 
Port Credit ss. 
Port Elgin ss 


Plattsville ss. 
Hamltn, Laidlaw. 
Newton, Millbank 
Everett SS\-4e 
Depot Hhbr Ss. 
Cold Springs ss. 
Oro ss. ; 
David Brown 
Elphin ss. 


Bishop’s Mills ss. 


Camp Slough ‘ss. 


SS. 
‘And. 
00) Valetta, Fltehr. 

N. St. Jas. 


Riverdale ss ; 


? 


Harrstn, Guth ss. 


Hamitn, McNab ss. 
Vaughan, Kx ss . 


Brantford, Alex. ss. 


and ss. 


Ist ss. 


Billings: cece 


S.S. No. 6. Kinloss Ss 


Zion ; 


SS 


se 


int as 


fab 


if sy 


a 


a 
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SSSSSNSSSSSAT 


oo 


2oo0g00 
SSSSSSS5- 


Mandaumin ss. 
Renfrew ss. . 
London Jct. 
Kars ss. 


"Dewar s-88.-c0 - 
Belmont, Kx ss. 
Innerkip ss. 
Ratho ss. 

~ Kinmount ss. 
Norwood ss. 
Wramosa. . 
Wiarton. 
Nestleton .. 
Chalk River. 
Iroquois. P 
bgmondville. 
Collingwood 
Wmsford ss. . 
Carivie ss." .c. 
Melbourne. 
Mansfield ss. 
McDonald Cors ss . 
Mie Hamltn” ss.” - 
Nestleton ss. 
Culloden ss. ; 
Tor., Cowan ss. 
Avonbank ss. 

I. Seneca ss: 
Pakenham ss. 
Spencervil ss 
Sunbury ss 
Drumbo. 

Bonfield. Pie 
London, ist . 

_ Allenford. 

Bury’s Green. 
Brantford, Zion 
Woodstock, “Kx. " 3 \: 
Vien (let Je ‘Thompson 
Orow lp: *. : 
Maple Peat’ Ss. 
Tor., Cook ss. 
Amos... f 
Brigden SS. 
Oshawa ss... 
Fallowfield ss. 
Sutton Kx ss. 
Bookton ss. 

Blyth ‘Ssoe. 

_ Mildmay Kx Ss. 

' Thornbury ss. 
Southwol} ss. 
Chatsworth . 
Tore High Park. 
Tor., High Pk be 
Merritton. s 

- Uxbridge. 2 : 
Tor., Runnymd ‘ss é 
Port Sydney 
Raymond. 
Fairbairn ss.\. . 
Winchstr Springs 
Kearney, Kx ss. 
S. Indian ss. . 
Mr., Mrs. Jno. Gib- 


son. . 
london Jet. 

Yor., Chinese 
Brown’s Cors ss . 
Bar River ss 
Wilton ss. 
Atwood ss. 
Normanby ss. 
Strabane ss. . 
Brucefield ss. . 
Otta., Beth ss. 
Molesworth 
Jarvis. . 
Morewood. 
Morewood ss. . 
Rye ob A. Bell. 


Ry. H. Bolingbroke. 


Kirkhill ss. 

Kirkhill ss. . 

Ry. F. Ballantyne. 
Ridgetown ss. Fass 
Herguson Mem. ss. . 
Earlton ss. . 

DOM VAs Sar myin sen 
Rv. R. W. Leitch 
Rockway Ss. : 
Korah ss. R 
Ramsayvil ss. 
Appin ss. 
Ballyduff ss. 


8.00) Watford ss. 7.00 
18.00; Baxter ss. : 9.00 
10.00;Glenburnie ss 5.00 

5.00;'Grafton ss... 22.95 

2.25|E. Adelaide ss. 6.00 

DOOM OTES Es eeu cect.) ae hewn 32.00 
11.00;|Carleton Pl. St. A. 270.00 

2.00) Castleford. eee 50.00 

4.46|Dunwich. .. 219.00 

6.60| Fden Mills. 17.00 
35:00 ;ESsae Ist. © is asa. 26.00 
AP SOVISiviow ally ew ce oe er 2.75 
15.00|\Sydenham, St. Pa. 46.00 
10.00|Saitfeet ss. ae 5.00 
40.00' Ballinafad ss. 5.80 
100.00} Norman ss. ; 2.00) R 
150.00;Rv. J. A. Cranston. 8.00 

9.00;Dr. W. Farqrsn 8.00 

4,.00;\Rv. J. G. Greig. ©. 8.00 
23.00;Rv. A. M. Hamilton. 8.00 

5.00/Rv. Ff. J. Maxwell . 8.00 

3.00; Rv..C. A. Myers. . 8.00 

8.00, Est. Isabella ‘Taylor 600.00 

3.50\Sarawak ss... 4.00 

6.00; Barton ss. 9.00 
12:00 MaAKehUrst. SS! o>. >. 5.25 

3.00;/Rv. J. H. Hdmison. 8.00 

8.00| Mitchell ss : 1.49 
11.00} Napier ss. . 3.00 

2.50:Admaston Ss. 5.00 

2.00| Langside ss. 12.00 

125.00} Blackstock ss. 6.00 

4.00/Claremont Ss. 8.00 

400.00) Banks ss. F 3.00 

9.00| Queensboro’ ss. 3.00 

16.00|N. Lunenburg. 40.00 
500.00] Lowry Pate 00200 
500.00 Kingstn, Cooke ss. 41.00 
18.90} Teeswater. 175.00 
17.00| Paisley. ses 47.00 

1.50)Guelph, Knox. 400.00 
24.00) Kemble. Siac nose, 66.00 
61.00; Chatham, St. A. 150.00 
6.00) Mrs. Hliza Purdy .. _ 10.00 
12.00; Rv. M. N. Bethune. 8.00 
5.00;Rv. Hugh Crozier . 8.00 
3.00;|Rv. A. H. Drumm . 20.68 
10.08;Rv. S. H. Gray. 8.00 
18.00; Rv. J. W. Cameron. 8.00 
5.00; Kinburn ss. F 0.00 
5.00! Duthil ss. 3.00 
23.00) Moore, Knox. ea '7200 
48.05) Rv. Jno. Davidson . 8.00 
TOO OO MEL Eo ere ced tad as 1.00 

125.00;Rv. Ths. Davidson . 8.00 
25.00|Mosa, Burns’. 73.00 
72.00| Elma ss No. 2. 4.00 
22.00| Kendal ss. 2.00 

5.00/Roslin ss. . 12.00 

7.00| Thurlow ss. 12.00 

8.00] Fuller ss. 9.00 
2OOVOTONnO RSS: eae e- eee 4.00 
LOOOME ALCON SS uc. chee cht 2.00 

4.00/\Temple Hill ss... 4.00 

Piz Colbortie ss) a2. 9.00 

40.00/Tor., Old St. And. 600.00 
75.00! Lancaster, Kx. 305.05 
84.08] Mainsville. 63.00 

5.00) Vernonvil ypma 20.00 

5.00} W. Adelaide. 16.00 

. 4.00|/Athens, Toledo. 5.62 

11.00 Toledo ss, 3.00 

9.00; Gananoque, St. "And 116.05 

9.00| Priceville F » 50.00 
1200 Rae J. CAS Matheson. 8.00 

5.00; Rv. J. I. Manthorne 8.00 
90.00; Rv. Dr. W. Moore. 8.00 
85.00; Rv. R wont: 16.90 
151.00; Rodney ss. . 15.00 
14.00] Blytheswood Ss. 6.00 

8.00) Glenallan. 50.00 
T2-88irnmbo. SS. acs 6.00 

3.00) Warsaw. A 5.25 

3.60! SVhitechurch. lone 

8.00) 7 Rv. W. Robertson 8.00 

6.00; Peterboro’, St. A. ss 10.00 

2.00; Chippawa ss. ; 7.00 

1.00} Waldemar ss. 2.00 
14.00|Glenarm ss . 3.63 

8.00) McIntosh ss . 5.00 

4.65) Golspie ss. : 3.50 

4.00| Motherwell ss. . 4.00 
10.00} Madoe, St. Col. ss. 4,00 
4,00} Hxeter. ‘ie 111.63 
2.00!Oneida ss 42.00 


Rv. 
Ry. 
Rv. 
Ry. 
Dr. 


Jno. M. Dickson 
Jas. Hastie. 
Prof. Jordan 
Jas. Little. 
Gustavus Munro 
Rv. Logie Macdonnel 
Rv. S. Maclean. 
Sprucedale ss. 

Port Albert. 


14.34 
8.00 
10.00 
14.73 
8.00 


Ry. A. Henderson. . 
‘Yhurso ss. 

Dundee ss. 
Laguerre ... 
Que., Chal ss 


.00} Arundel ss. 


West Lorne ss. 2.62 
Turin ss. 7.00 
Dresden. . 208.00 
Tv eeNe Ele MeGilli- 

Vara Viaee 8.00 
ee P. Nicol Pealeee Bie be 8.06 

v. A. B. Winchester 8.00 
Ornw ford. 24.00 
Mono ss. Se oe 2.80 
Burlington ss 11.00 
ome Chal. .ss.. 15.00 
Brooksdale. .. . 50.00 
Brantford, St. A. 100.00 
Watford. ene 60.95 
Orangeville wk! -2281202.00 
N. Bruce & St. A 100.00 
Rv. C. D. Wargrson 12.51 
Rv. Robt. Fowlie. 8.00 
Rv. A. Leslie 8.00] £ 
Ry. G.- Cs Little: 15.14 
Ry. J. McClung. 8.00 
Ry. John Richrdsn. 11.81 
Rv. W. T. Pearcy. . 10.82 
Maple Valley ss . 10.00 
Winchstr Springs. 20.00 
Wallaceburg ss 12.00 
Carnarvons: Soa. 10.00 
Searboro’, Zion ss 11.60 
Rv. A. M. Haig. 8.00 
RSV. Wits UE ery. 8.00 
Dr. A. Stewart. 8.00 
Motherwell . . 39.55 
Hamltn, St. Giles. 348.00 
Gravel Hill ss. 3.00 
Morrisburg, ss. . 21,00 
TOL aba Peles. 250.00 
Drie Jo Mae Duncan 8.00 
Dr whe Di raser 8.00 
Rv. M.A. FF. Lindsay 8.00 
Rv.. C. MeQuesten 13.97 
Ryd.) H.. Turnbalhl 15.54 
Rv. BE. G. Walker. 10.00 
Douglas. . 40.00 
ihe OF Salisbury. 12.51 
Joh Geng RE) B fe Nichol. 10.00 
A Friend. 10.00 

Quebec. 
Dre Weds) Clarice. S465 
Leeds No. 2 ss... 3.00 
Bryson, St. And. 3.66 
Verdun ss. 10.00 
Verdun J. Barbour 

Cle 4.00 
Verdun Tr Smith c] 2.00 
Mont., Erskine. . 1,002.00 
Monts este Jno. r: 

SSug ea oe ce heels test Mee LOLON) 
Riviere aux Pinsss 6.00 
Lochaber, Gore ss. 5.00 
Athelstan. : 110.00 
Outremont ss. 5.00 

R0ckburn. ‘ 30.00 
Harrington BH. Ss. 4.55 
Huntingdon hee’ 200.00 
Masham, Quyon.. 6.00 
Masham, Quyon ss. 2.00 
Rivrfld,, Howick. 120.00 
HH. Templeton. 30.00 
Lachute. 160.00 
A aberg 61.00 
Buckingham “ss rie14.00 
Mont., “Livngstn Ss, 9.15 
Adderley ss. 125 
The Gore ss. 3.00 
Beloeil Sta. ss. : 2.35 
Kinvear’s Mills ss . 7.00 
Aylwin ss. ws 3.00 
Desert ss. . 4.07 
Mont, St. Mark’s 20.00 
Mont., St. Giles’. 400.00 
Monts.) ISti -dss eet SU0L00 
Memmingford, Kx ss 4.45 
Beech Ridge ss . 2.72 
Marsboro’. 5 50.00 


Norton Creek ss . 
Riverfield ss. 
Howick ss. . . 
Tetreaultvil ss 
Rockburn, Gore.. 
Ormstown. 
JonnwEeS Rossi = 
Grand Mere ss. 
Hemmingtord ss. 
Tuntingdon ss. 
Sherbrooke 

Pe Pedolinewa.. 
Lowr Litchfld ss 
Georgetown. . 
Bristol ss. 
Chateauguay 

P. Fortune 
Arundel. 


Rochvurn ss. . 
Oe NTS pA’ Sadler. 
Longueil. 


4|Longueuil ss. 


Kenebec Rd, See Geo. 


1/Kenebee Rd, Mario 


sristol 
Mont., Cres. 
Chatham ss 
Hampden wms . 


ss 


0} Aanipden ss. 


Lachine. 

Rockfield ss. . 

Ry Ae Cornett. 
Seotstown Gould 
Scotstown ss. : 
Gould ss. 
Valeartier. : 
Drees, Paterson. ; 
Rv. Duncan McLeod 
Rv. A. G. Rondeau 
Ry. S. A. Woods. . 
Vileartier se) ssl 
Rv. HE. EF. Seylaz. 
Reid’s aS as 


Manitoba. 


Kildonan ss. 
La Riviere. 
Holland ss. 
Swan lake ss. 
Burnside ss. 
Carman Ss. 
Napinka ss. .. 
Wog, St. And. 
Virden ss 
Greenway ss. 
Rrighton ss. 
Rapid City 
Stewartville 
Elva _ss. 
Roland ss. 
Douglas ss. 
Rock Lake ss . 
Shelmouth ss 
Glenella ss. 
Cartwright ss. 
Neepawa Ss. 
Wpg, St. Giles 
Oekland ss. 
Osborne ss. 
Rosenfeld ss. 
Miniota ss. 
Elgin ss. 


ss 


)Ovzilvie ss. 


Alexander SS. 


5|BMthelbert ss. 


Silverton ss . 
Ingelow ss. 
tegent ss. : 
West Hall ss 
Hazelridge ss. 
Brandon ss woes 
‘Brandon Hills ss. 


)/Kenville ss. 


WH. Kildonan, John 
Black Mem ss. 

Wden ss. ‘ 

Newdale ss. 


Westint, Stanley ‘gs. 


Sperling ss. 
Roseland ss 
Transcona ss. 
Minnedosa ss. 
Wpg. Wminstr. 
Bayfield . 
Bield ss. 
Rosewood ss. 
Molesworth ss. 
Garson ey, 
Itdwin ss 

S. Antler Ss. 
Manitou ss 
Ravine ss. 
Isabella ss. 


ss 


~- Gladstone ss. 


Carberry ss. . : 
St. Louis Guilbert . 
Central Stavwea. bei 
Dauphin Plains ss. 
Asessippi- ss. 
Minniska ss. 
Hilton ss. 

Elkhorn ss. 
Marquette Ss. 
Binscarth ss. 
Berton ss. 
Brandon 

Arden ss. . 

P. la Prairie, Kx SS 
Starbuck ss. i 
Wartney Ss. 

Arrow River ss 
Stonewall ss. 
Miami ss. ; 
Rockwood ss. 
Humesville ss. 
Gourlay ss. 

Reston. . 
Wellwood. 
Winnipegosis ss 
TIranklin. : 
Lena ss. 

toseisle ss. 
Fairmount ss 
Meckiwin ss E 
Strathclair ss. 
tivers ss. 

Lyleton ss. 
Norwood ss. 
Belmont ss. 

Durban ss. : 
Union Point ss. 
Avonlea Ss. 
Cadurcis ss. 
Margaret ss 
Nanchvale ss. 
Macdonald ss. 
Glenella. 
Neelin 
Wmerson 
Wog, St. 
Ingleside 
Grove ss. 
Glendale . ... 
Brandon yps. 
Breadalbane ss 
High Bluff ss. 
West Hall. 
Regent. 

Prospect. eee 
Whitemouth SS Shas 
Blyth ss. 
Pinkham ss. 
Virden Kx ss. 
Morden ss. 
WENOLE-ahSs Beene 
Virden, Carmel. 
Teulon. ‘ 
Ienton ss. 

Oak Lake ss. 
Whitewater. . 
Brandon, St. Pa. 
Sanclaim | SS ey sceeaee 
Melita ss 
Miamiiss.. < 
Orrwold ss. 
Plumas. : 
Kingsley ss . 
Plympton ss. 
Moore Park ss. 
Wpg, King Mem. . 
Vista, Culross, ete. 
Iibor ss. seen 
Burnside 


ss. 
ase 
Ss. 


8s 


8.00} 


Esterhazy ss 
Hawarden. ._. 
Watrous ss. 
Byebrow. ve 
Strassburg ss. 
Lumsden ss. 
Luseland ss. 
Fleming ss. 
Bridgeford ss . 
Glen Ewen ss. 
Maple Creek. 
Kindersley ss. 
Keddleston ss. 
Leather Riv ss 
S. Biggar: : 
S. Biggar ss. 
Floral ss. 


Dewar Lake ss 
Perth ss. 

Yorkton 

Moose Jaw, Wmt ss 
Yorkton. 

Hurricane ‘Hills, Ind 


5|Lewvan ss. 


Francis ss. 
Radisson ss. 
Delight ss. 
Macoun ss 
Redvers ss. 
Preceville ss 
Coney Island 
Maymont ss. 
Ruddell ss. 
Silton. 
Gibson Creek ss. 
Ash Grove ss 
Lansdowne ss. 
Perley ss. 
Saltcoats: sSyee 
Avondale ss. . 
Bernard. 
Welwyn Ss. 
New Hastings SS. 
Druid ss. Pa oath 
Wilkie ss. 
Davidson ss. 
Druid. 
Imperial, 
(S15 Ona 
Wills. so ateer 
Weyburn, St. A. 
Lang ss B 
Assiniboia ss. 
Baildon ss. 


SS. 


Pees 


‘ss. 


Hirose 


Minnedosa. 
Brandon, Zion ss. 13.00 
Brandon, St. Pa. ss 25.30 
Miami, Knox 43.00 
Birdtail Resrv ss. 9.25 
Minitonas 2.40 
Morris Ss. 5.00 
o}Blaris ss. . 5.00 
Melita, guild. . 9.00 
Wpg. "Augustin : 1,700. 00 
Austin. : 5.00 
Austin ss. . 7.00 
Pilot Mound SS. 6.00 
Wpg, Augustin ss 38.89 
Rutherglen SSiies 6.00 
Rvs. DD: Millar 8.00 
Wpg, King Mem ss_ 12.00 
Saskatchewan. 
Carnauff ss. .$ 21.00 
Clairmont. 3 6.05 
5|Tuxford ss 11.70 
Marquis Ss. ot E 4.00 
Regina, Chal. ss. 3.00 
Whitewood ss. 10.00 
Roeanvil ss 18.00 
Wolseley Ss. 12.00 
Bouthecote ss 10.65 
Moosomin ss. . 15.00 
Saskatn, WB. End ss 2.00 
Milestone Ss. 6.00 
Dummer ss. 17.00 
Melford ss. 8.00 
Iidwards ss . 7.00 
Halbrite ss. 7.00 
0|Harl Grey ss . 8.60 
Carnoustie ss. 10.25 


3.00 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
12.00 
16.00 
6.00 
26.00 
6.35 
6.85 
4.00 
20.00 
12.75 
5.00 
40,00 


136.00; Swarthmore. 


Ravine Bank. 
St.>Paul’s. 
Wapella. . 
Et. Qu’Appelle | Ss. 
Whitewood ss ; 
Regina, Carmel SS. 
Skull Creek. : 
Drinkwater ss. 
Jarlyle ss 
Glenewen. 
Garland ss. 
tlubbard ss. 
Glenside Ss. 
Winlaw ss. ; 
Wood River ss. 
Gull Lake ss ; 
Moose Jaw, St. A . 
RView dea Ge abepuce: 
3alearres Ss. 
Davyroyd ss . 
Grand ponies ss. 
Meryvinee 
Prairie Star, "North 
Ridge ss. 
Hope ss. 
Brookside SS. 
Hanley ss. 
NelsOuSS aes. 
Pleas. Me N. 
Liberty 
Rv. be McMillan 
Kamsack ss = te 
Burrows ss . 
RNosthern ss . 
Swift Current SS. 
Elm Springs. 
Dilke, Grace ss. 
Cudworth ss. 
Fernley ss. . 
Pr Albert, St. Pa. 
Edam, Poplar, te 
Cut Knife. ; 
Sheho ss. 
Leney ss q 
Maitiand ss. 
Orangeville ss. 
Drinkwater 
Wiggins. 
Leslie ss. 
Pleasant View 
N. Portal ‘ss. 
Kelliher ces. . : 
Regina, Wtmstr Ss. 
Warmiley ss. 
Dalesboro SS. 
Milestone. 
Seott. 
Disley. 
Disley ss 
Mevronness. 
INS Portal, Icx.: 
Weyburn ss. 
High View 
Pasqua. ‘ 
Outlook ss. ia, 
Swift Current. 
Buchanan SS. 
Pengarth ss. 
Warman ss. . 
Prairie Lawn ds. 
Scotville. 8 
Redvers. : 
Invermay ss. . 
Pense Ss. 
Fazelcliffe. 
Tantallon ss . 
Aneroid. 
Ila Fleche ss. 
Wile Hills, Ind. 
Rocky Lake ss 
Liberty. 
Liberty ss. . 
Yellow Grass. 
Simpson ss. 
AbbOttASS: me) = 
Battleford ss. 
aN Raat Semen 
Webb ss. 
Broderick ss .. 
Vow heeds Russell. 
Pilot Butte ss. 


SS. 


Ss. 


ss. 


5|Avon Hill ss 


Cottonwood ss. 


Whitewood ss. 


30.00 
3.00 
10.00 
33.00 
6.00 
1.00 
17.00 
5.00 
15.00 
10.00 
23.65 
5.00 
12.05 
19.00 
8.00 
6.20 
3.00 
500.00 
19.39 
8.00 
5.00 
16.85 
18.00 


9.00 
3.00 
12.00 
6.00 
8.50 
12.00 
15.00 
12.00 


Khedive ss. 
Ashgrove. . 

Pr. Albert, Kx la 2 
McLeod’s Dist. SSaue 
Paradise Hill. 

Red Fox ss . 
Sintaluta ss. 
Braeburn ss. 
Plenty ss 

Lanigan ss. 
Battleford. 

Green Bay Ss. 
Shellbrook ss 


Alberta. 


Jumbo Valley ss. 
Highland Park ss 
Galagr Flats ss 
Pieas. Pelee, ss 
Nanton. ~. 
Lit. Red Deer Ss. 
Edmntn, Robrtsn ss 
Tofield ss. : 
Carstairs Ss: 
Okotoks ss. 
Mannville ss... 
Med. Hat, Wmstr Ss 
Goldenrod SS Nae 
Longview, Big Hill 
ss A 
Grassy Lake Ss. 
Duhamel. 
Duhamel Ss. 
Silver Creek. 
SticoliNSESSae eee 
Trochu ss. 
Beverley ss. 
Penhold ss. 
Lake Shore. 
Miaresholm ss 
Aldersyde Ss. 
Bassano ss. 5 
Wainwright ss. 
Three Hills ss. 


10.00 
4.00 
25.00 

50 

.00 

00 


ray 


rm 
i=) oQaonoocoonocoe 
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bo 
woooo 


So 


fap} 
SOO 8D 4 OI 00 
LO) aw ane 0} 
CS SO SF 


ja 


0} High 


Homewood ss. . . 
Calgary, N. Hill Ss. 
Mountain Mill ss. 
Pincher Creek ss. 
Granum ss. : 
Beaver Lake ss. 
Canmore ss. i 
Wavy Lake ss. 
Stettler ss. 
Hardievl, Trinity ss 
Silver Lake ss. 3 
Vegreville ss. 5 
Edmntn, Ersk ss. 
Coleman, Inst ss. 
Dundonald ss 
Ardrossan =SSiue cae 
Strathcona, Rup. St. 
Cadogan ss : 
Ardrossan. . . 
Strathcona, Kx 
Dunmore ss. 
Dinton. 

Vermilion : 
iv. W. G. Brown. z 
Rd. Deer, Kx 
Indepence. 
Sturgeon =i.) ae 
Edmonton, Ersk. 
Pine Ridge ss. . 


5;/Great W. Mine Ss : 


Sherburne ss 
Chauvin ss. 
Ryley ss. 
Ledue ss 


Milton ss... 


Westlock 

l River. v 
Sarcee Butte ss . . 
Edmton, Rup St. ss 
Beaver Lake. sak 
High River ss. . 
Calgary, Hillhrst. 
Calgary, 
Blairmore, 1st ss. 


5|Mdmntn, Wmt ss. 


Driielanice McLennan 


5|Ardrossan ss. 


Bankview 
La Pearl ss. 


Cayley 


Hillhrst ss. 


7.00 
45.00 
9.10 
25.00 
7.00 
5.00 


6.00 
4.50 


hey 
Seoooow oo 
SS8SSSSSSSN SS 


Scoops 
= 


POSOSDOWRONGDSOSSSOSSOSOSORMR 
NSsesosnesessss8e3ssSass 


9.00 
300.00 
50 


60.00 
2.00 
19.00 


a 


BOOKS, EAST, CLOSE 28th FEBRUARY 


BOOKS, WEST, GLOSE Sist JANUARY 


14.00iLorneville ss. 


Edmntn, pegs ss 5.00; Agassiz ss. 9.00} Hollywood ss. 3.00; New Brunswick. 
Daysland : 30.40; Kburne ss. 8.00) Victoria, Kx ss. 9.00! 
Taber ss. . 2.00) Kitsilano ss. 21.00) Nanaimo ss. . 4.00) Milltown ss. 6.00 
Willowdale. 44.00/S. It. George. 8.00|iIenderson ss 6.00 fted Pine Island. ss 2.00 
Morningside. 10.00; Armstrong ss 10.00; Collingwoed ss. 5.00 Harvey Sta. & Dist. 
Highland ss . 2.00'Okanagan Land's. Ss 14.00)South Hill ss. TSS tN ot 9 cag tee el eee 9.90) 
Ry. G. R. Lang 8.001N. Wrustr, St. Ste. ss 12.00)S. Fort George. 45.00 ‘Broadlands ss. 2.00 
Big Rock ss. . 7.00| Cedar Cottage SS 10.00| Princeton ss. . 5.00, R iley Brook . 10.30 
Rv. N. D. Keith. 8.00 Peliebiuny ss. nce ea eC Sacha : aN 0 Greenoch Ss. 19.06 
; Fail... S58 . ancr telg . Scotch Ridge ss. . 4.00 
British Columbia. polos St. A. ee raceme ss. 4.00 Rredrictn, St. Pa. ss 15.00 
Pas yee ae xle res Sunn a x 
Bull River ss 5.00/Port Coquitlam, ss.,  3.00/Rutland. lich oeable. Hides came ren 
Trail ss 14.00] Hammond ss. . 5.00/Chase ss 9.10\Coburn ss... . . 3.00 
Burton ss. 4.00|Clinton ss. 13.00/Kaslo ss..... 16.40) Rothesay ss. . 7.00 
Creston ss. 10.00) Straiton ; 1.75| Hullear ss. 2.00} Main River ss. 5.75 
Nanaimo Ss. 8.00'Central Park ss. . 3.00} Vernon. 185.00! Seotch Sett. ss. 3.00 
Fort Langiey s Ss Fi ee wicenaks ae noehDancé ne. . 27.00 nnnee carte 3:00 
Tor y . . * ad. € . sLanner S. s 
Cranbrook Ss. ‘ Seal: Ladysmith Ss. 16.35 ee ae 1st. 300.00 Wafccdalde: care ee oe 
Glenemma ss. 00; Albion ss. . : 2.00; Kamloops . 119.25! Stonehav Hy 
Port Alberni. 6.00! Fleffley Creek Ss 5.00| Enderby. : 14.50) Ry. y. Lom pia ae 
Port Alberni ss 4.00/Shuswap . ; GIHOMOIKOUSS sem. eae en 2.00;Rv. T. A. Mitchell . 8.00 
S. Vaner, St. Col. ss 8.00| Vaner, St. Jno. ss. 18.00/Victoria, St. Pa. ss 15.00 
S, Aldergrove Ss. 3.00|N. Vancr, St. Begs 42.00 
Fort Steele ss. . 5.00; Bridesvil ss... . 3.00 . 
Midway ss... . - _2.00/Brouse ss. 3.00 Prince Edward 
W. Kootenay ss . 10.55)Pine Grove ss. : 2.00 Island. 
Sooke ss . bor 6.00; Vancr, Mt. Pleas. Ss 38.25 é 
Manes, oe Matt. - a Denman Island. ee Nova Scotia. Georgetown es. $12.00 
Aiverai. ; 55.00/Vernon ss... . . 14.00 Factories eon ABS 
Barnet ss... ..-.- 6.00) Victoria, St. A. ss.  70.00/Roulrdrie S. Side ss $ 2.08) Head Hillsboro’ ss . 2.00 
New Wmstr, St. A. 5.00) Ratcliffe. . . 10.00|Nyanza ss. . 20 ; te : 
Cedar Cotage. 38.00/Benvoulin ss . 6.00| McPhee’s Cors ss. a 
Slocan ss. . 5.00| Revelstoke ss : 35.00; Mt. Uniacke ss. 3.00 
Cascade ss. 2.00/S. Vaner, St. Dav 32.00] Noel Shore ss. . 1.50) Miscellaneous. 
peoaneck. = re aden ss. . oe Caledonia Mines. 11.67| 
Vanecr al. 5 LIVE OMISSiee oe cae .00| forks Baddeck ss 10.00;Rv. Jas. A § 
Vaner oe Ss ae eee Dav. ss. eK Spry Bay ss. 1.00] Pr ee Dre Sieonney ea 
Creston las 5.00/Quesnel, ss... . . .00;}Ben Breagh ss. 1.00/Pr Rv. BF ine 
Greston...; - 8.00|N. Vaner, St. A. “ss 7.00/Pr John McLean. 2.00 na << * ee 24.20 
De Roche ss. 2.00/W. Point Grey ss. 10.40] Shubenacadie ss. MILO tig 2k : 10.00 
Abbotsford ss. 5.00;Lynn Creek ss. 2.00) Renwick ss. . 1.00/U. F. Ch. Scotland 1 ,484.58 
Union Bay ss. 4.00) EKdmonds ss. 9.70'Big Bank Boulrdrie 2.00 Pr Barbara Lamont 5.00: 
Acknowledged . $52,169.08; Norton. sre al eee ee LORD: 
pe are un § ast. Quarryville, ss. 2.00} Caledonia, N.S., ss. 6.00 
9 KKennetcook, ss. 4.25|Carleton, N.S., ss . 5.00 
Seem oak foie eh ae Mill Creek 59.00 
sower eas. Val, ss .0 nslow Mt. ss. 2.00 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. New. i Dendeces SS. 7.00; McPherson ss. 3.00 
r LOC omond, ss. 2.50/Coal Branch ss. 4.80 
During March 1 to Biveredals 8 . et Pecans 88a. 3. 4.40 
October Oct. 31 alhousie Junc., ss. .00|; Upper Kintore ss. 2.31 
: & * |Bass River, N.B., ss 5.00; Burnt Church ss. 2.7 
Foreign Riissions......... $1,699.00 $36,363.04 oe bond, SS. 0. 5.00;Carleton, N.B., ss 11.09 
“Home Missions........005 580.00  7,480.73|si’ “Prancis Suman ty Nene 
Augmentation.........0.5. 298.00 1,352.39)Mt. Uniacke. - 28.51)Quoddy ss. . 2.00 
Dominion No. 6, ss. 3.00) Nashwaak, Stanley. 35.00: 
GOUled Cresascarestnesnenscesa es 171.60 4,534.33 Sout! Gut. ss. . 2.50/A. C. Thompson. 30.00 
rae , nverness ss. . 6.00; Mill Bank, ss . 2.70 
Aged Ministers Fund... 33.00 167.00 Belledune, Bath. "M. 17.04] Bridgeville ss. 2.00 
Pte.-aux-Trembles....... 27.00 170.00 aa : ag ee Mies Brook ss. 3.07 
oe ; .00} Dalhousie ss. 11.00 
For North West........... 10.00 1,806.14\ Loch Lomond ss. 2.00|Quoddy, Moser Riv. 
S.S.&Y-P. Sic es 854.00 1, 082.00/Caledonia, P.W.I. ss 4.30) ss. 5 h800 
Lunenberg ss. 30.00;Otter Brook ‘ss. 7.00 
Assembly Fund.......e0. 43.46 132.02 Quart, St Anns ss se Bi Geo, Chana is ss. 1.75 
mist Gc ‘i , opewe nion . 77.00 
Batoary RIT dite wih s cavacdes 8.00 2,068.04 Sydney Mines Ss. 27.00 Centv ille 10.00 
Library Fund.......0c.ce0: 50.00 253.85 veut eee ra ee ae Londonderry ss 3.00 
Z iv. ary’s SS : soularde 
Widows & Orphans..... 17.00 219.00| Newtown ss. et : ae eae es a“ 8.00 
Soc’l Service, Evanglsm 107.00 438.00 Charl’n, St. Jas. ss 8.00] Hopewell, Un. ss 9.00: 
= 5 Moncton. 10.64) Mlgin ss. . 3 1.00 
i a PP oe ce ee tool. N cos Ha 
. ; oc oad Ss. 2.00 
POT Aloec ccs Ss accemensens $3,897.46 $56,066.54 eae Village Ss. 9.50 Dundas ss. 4 3.50 
sower Truro ss . 3.75}Goose Cove ss. 
RECEIVED DURING OCTOBER Dehert af... ) 81 [lartcourt ss 200 
: : z Springhill ss . 12.00)St. John, St. Ste. 12. 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, Loa Siewiecke . . 100.00/Chebogue ss. She 
ntigonish ss 15.00} Dayspring ss. ... 1, 
By Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D., Old Barns ss. 6.00 sy He Jno. ss £00 
tes We ardigan ce. . 15.00} Murray River ss. . 3.00 
and divided among the Funds elarpie ath RSs: 4.00}Richmond Bay W. ss __ 10.68 
as directed by the Donors. Teecisvitie se BOO REQ W AY: ; Ti 


a 


Sea View ss... . 1.00;Clyde Riv., P.E.I. ss 6.50, Nerepis, etc. . . . 10.14/Richmond Bay, E . 121.45 
Picton, Prince ss. . 6.96] Lockeport ss... . 1.08]Catalone ss. aor 3.00) Blenheim ss. .... 3.00 | 
Beaver Brook ss. . 4.00; W. Middle Riv. ss. 4.00jN. Glasgow, Un. ss. 14.00/Kings Head, Little 
Harrington ss. . . . 3.00)Cavendish, Stanley. 47.00}Westville, Carmel. . 10.00) Harbor ss... . 8.00 | 
Cavendish Gis san ee) So DO MSirklandisss ole. eee 3.00; Bay View. « .. . 5.50/Cape North ss . 5.00 
Miss Dinwoodie. . . 50.00/Grand Falls ss. 7.00)New Richmond. . .  20.00/Riverside. ... . . . 16.53 — 
Millbank, Brtbogue . 16.10)Bon Accord ss. . . 2.00}Richmond Bay H., Drtmth Stair’s Mem. * 
French Riv., P.E.1. ss 8.00; Waverley: 5 Sec Ge eb 001 aR ot) 456s5 ne et 5.00 gsi ta 4s ate eas 5.00 | 
Hast River. . . 84.00) Brookland ss . SOOT INO Glo heavens at daar es . .  27.00|/Millsville ss. .... 3.00 — 
Port Morien ss. . . 4.75| New Jersey ss. 75|Port Hood ss... . 3.00)Stellarton, St. Jno. 4.00 — 
Pugcwasl ossien tie cs 5.00) I'airville ss. it 8.00]Catalone Gut ss... 5.00)Black Riv. Nappan, a 
Belledune ss. ... 1.50) Truro, St. Paul’s ss 7.00) iley Brook. j 3.00 Hardwicke ss. . . 20.00 — 
Birch Grove ss. . . 3.00} Gulf Shore ss... 4.00! Woodside ss. . 4.00| Lockeport. 7.98 
Hugh McPherson. . 60.00). Nelson ss... 6.00} Hopedale ss. ... . 2.55! Alexandra Ss. 5.00 
Sherbrooke ss... 5.70; Maple Hills ss . 6.00)/St. John, St. And.ss  6.00/Princeport ss. . . 3.00 © 
TAUBDOT. SS cmte acai 3.00] ’anning Brook ss.. 1.00) Yarmouth ss. .. . 10.00/North Tryon ss. 3.00 
Rich. Bay E., Lot 14 52.00)/Rv. J. A. McLellan. 21.00}Lower Malpecque ss 4.00; New Annan. 80.00 
oe Watt Wis tov ite: ten! alanis ake 6.00/10]. Lake Ainslie ss. 110| Darnley... SS) sie. ees 3.00/G. Christie . . 10.00 
Green Oaks ss... 3.67/ifantsport . aoe 20,00| Sea: Views 8S... cas. ( 2.00)Scotsville ss... . 2:00 4 
W. Br., Riv. Jno. ss 6.00) Grant ss. 2.60)/Spring Valley ss. . 4.00; Meadowville ss . . 6.00 
Relund ee see <eeaco.VOl Sunny. Brae “ss. 7.00) Baltic ss. Sees Be 2.00/Millerton sS ... . 1.50 = 
Elmsdale, P.B.I. ss. 4.00;)St. Paul’s ss. : 2.00|Ilamilton ss. .. 3.00;}St. Andrews. = cee. 9od,00mm 
Upper Canard Ss. 6.00) Waweig ss... . . 4.00; Up. Malpecque ss . 3.00;College Opening. . 50.58 
Greenfield ss. ete 4.00) Janeville ss. : 2.00} Per Rev. S. A. Fraser. |Pleasant Bay .. .- 8.00 
Fishers Grant ss. . 8.00/Renton ss. 6: SOO Lys eee tay tee aes 5.00/The Points, W. Bay 19.10 
Lower Weonomy ss. 1.15| Richibucto ss 2.20) Tatamagouch 12.00|Cape George. . . . 17.50 
FTG ONGISS a spaaeney forsee 6.00; Upper Renton ss. 2.00|Indian Brook. = 3.25|Country Harbor. . 2.41 3 
DeWolf, Baillie . 12.00) Hureka ss. : 8.00/'rench River... . 5.00] Neils Harbor . . . 26.00 — 
Sydney, Falmth 15.00) Heonomy ss é 3.00| Neils Harbor. 3.60/Ingonish.). .- <2 See 2-0Umm 
Big Glen ss . 2.50/ Port Daniel ss. 2.00| Ingonish. Ape ete 3.00| Riverport SS. came 11.52 
Stanley ss . 3:20( GOEE\ SS. us) Seo 7,.00tM ro McLeod i... hs. 1.00/Chatham, St. And ss’ 22.00 © 
Williamsberg ss. 1.67| Dutch Brook ss. . 1.00) Northport. . . .... 12.00)/Mundlevl ss . 2°... 5.00 - 
Tay Creek ss 1.00] Harbor Grace ss. 200)\Gabarus | SSa ee cane: 7.00/ Hopewell, St. Col. 
Cardigan ss . 8.80] Dorchester ss. ; 4,00/\W. Riv., Green Hill 300.00) wfims. >; = 2 3.5 92501008 
Martinvale ss. . 3.20/Mt. Auborn ss... . 90jStrathalbyn « - _ $1.00|Glasville ss... 5 720g 
N. Cardigan ss. 2.75|Cain’s Mountn ss. 1.60;Restigouche. . .. . 88.00)/W. Glassville ss. . 1.184 
Lorne Valley ss 10.25) Belle River ss. . . 6.00; New Richmond ss. . 11.00)/Melford ss. ... . 2.00 
Black Brook ss . ZEDOIERG LUM Gsmictu ee so! sues ewes OO PTET S Vill Gace inom een P00 —_______— 
Lake Ainslie ss. 3.00) Titusville, ete .. . 8.65|Hstmere ss. .... 2.00| $56,066.54 © 
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Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Kdited by EH. Scott, M.A., D.D 


Price, in Advance. 


, One copy, yearly, 90 cents. 

Two in one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.80. 
In parcels of six or. more, 30 cents each, 

Postage abroad 15cts. yearly. 
Subscriptions at a proportionate rate. 
May begin at any month, for part of year. 
Ending with December. 
Names are not put on each RECORD in a pareel. 
The RECORDS for a congregation are not sent to 


different addresses at the same Post Office. : The last drop of ‘Camp’ 
All the RECORDS for a congregation oo 
is as delicious as the first. 


should go to one address. 
Asthe RECORD is furnished at cost There’s absolutely no 


there can be no discounts or commissions. 


ita distribution is church work in the congregation. : waste. The flavour is 
equal to the most expen- 
sive coffee you can buy. 


Meany congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
here is no other way in which 

so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents. 
Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds And ‘Camp’ Coffee is the 
using it as an agency for raicing these Funds easiest in the world to make 
and finding it helpful. : 

Payments should be made by money order. 

Do not mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable at par. 
Do not send stamps. 


in sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent, 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


Buy a bottle to-d 
he Regular | i +f 
The Regular Issue is Your Grocer sells it. 


63,000 Copies Monthly R. Paterson & Sons,Ltd, 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them Col eres: 
Glasgew. 
Address all correspondence to : 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y. M. G. A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 
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"When Bivise WHITE COTTONS 
e | i as Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 


The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :— 
Special Selection of Raw Material : 
Careful Preparation in Works; 


Constructicn of Cloths to give best 
Wearing Qualities ; 


WABASSO Vigilance from start to finish; 


Toe TRADE Mark or Purity | Gloths being Bleached and Finished by 
high-class chemists. 


FOR 


Lawns, Nainsooks, When all this is done :— 


Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up . 


Cambrics, 
Goods so as to make them attractive. 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


A The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
E THREE RIVERS, P. 2. 


_ It is to the advantage of everyone to || 
<lbecome more familiar with the many 
“iluses of Gillett’s Lye. There is prob- 

@\|\| ably no article on the market to-day 
“Il|that is useful for so many purposes. 
a '‘\ITt cleans and disinfects; makes soap: 


Wier si 
i POWDERED 


a ti 
Me ||zemoves ordinary obstructions from 


drain pipes; removes grease and crust 
from frying and roasting pans; will ex- 


ee corer nt l||}terminate rats and mice; kills roaches, 


TORONTO ONT ee 


vermin, etc. Gillett’s Lye is absolutely 
pure, and therefore a totally different 
article from the “just as good” kinds that some dealers 
attempt to substitute for the old and original Gillett’s Lye. 


ee W. GILLETT GOMPANY LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONT. 


WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
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One can always take courage by throw- 


ing himself into some work. 


Seek all good, go against all evil, follow 


Christ, and your life will be all right. 


Courtesy is a coin of which we cannot 


have too much; with which we can never 
afford to be stingy. 


The girl who is really unselfish is the 


girl who denies herself without realizing 
that she is doing so. 


The joy that you seemed to surrender is 


multiplied ten-fold when you begin to seek 
not yourself, 
Brooks. 


but other men.—Phillips 


In every part and corner of our life, to 


lose one’s self is to be gainer, to forget 
one’s self is to be happy.—Robert Louis 


Stevenson. 


The measure of our joy depends not on 
how much God is willing to give, but on 
how much our soul is willing and able to 
receive.—Lyman Abbott. 


Nothing disgusts the outside world with 
religion more than for a professed Christ- 
ian to be saying and doing Jittle things 
that are unpleasant to others. 


Home is the truest interpreter of life. 
What one is at home is what he will be in 
eternity. There character reveals itself, 
and the real man is as he seems. 

Sorrows humanize our race. Tears are 
the showers that fertilize this world. And 
memory of things precious keepeth warm 
the heart that once did hold them. 


Don’t be in a hurry about finding your 
work in the world, but just look about you 
in the place you find yourself in, and try 
to make things a little better and ‘honester 
there, 


A missionary says: “I shave but one 
candle of life to burn, and would rather 
burn it out where people are dying in dark- 
ness than in a land which is flooded with 
light.’’ 


Culture is not skill, or dexterity, or elo- 
quence, or athletic force. It is manhood, 
wisdom, magnanimity of the soul itself, 
and it gives dignity and power to the whole 
human life. 


It is not enough for one to be a Christ- 
jan. He may be sincere in his piety 
and able to pray and talk on religion, and 
yet be so disagreeable that every one will 
avoid his company. 


When you have done a kindness, and © 
your neighbour is the better for it, why 
need you be so foolish as to look any far- 
ther and gape for reputation and requital? 
—Marcus Aurelius. ; 


It is a good, safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant to spend your life 
there, never omitting an opportunity of 
doing a kindness, or speaking a true word, W 
or making a friend. 


Let your religion be seen. Lamps do not 
talk, but they do shine. A lighthouse 
sounds no drum, it beats no gong, yet far 
over the waters its friendly light is seen 
by the mariner.—Spurgeon. 


Religion cannot pass away; be not dis- — 
turbed by infidelity. Religion cannot pass 
away; the smoke of a little straw, may hide — 
the stars, but the stars are there and will 
re-appear.—Thomas Carlyle. 


A little too late is always much too late. 
There are many people who are like the 
man who always reaches the station in 
time to see his train moving out. Punctu-— 
ality is one of the essential conditions of 
success. : 

Read the Bible, read the Bible! I think ¢ 
that religious people do not read the Bible» 
enough. Books about religion may be use- 
ful, but they will not do instead of the 
simple truth of the Bible-—William Wil- 
berforce. 


An essential equipment of the soul-win- 
mer is character. It is a false notion that 
we must meet the world on its own level 
—drink to win the drinker; smoke to win 
the smoker, and ‘play the world’s games 
in order to win it to Christ. 


The man who gets no glimpse of heaven 
before he dies is not liabl¢ to be very much 
surprised after death. Eternity simply in- 
tensifies life. Those who delight in evil 
here take along their same characters When f\' 
they pass into the hereafter. 5 


Bad temper is' like the fabled scorpion 
that stings itself. The poisoned sting of © 
anger strikes deepest in our Qwn souls. A 
fit of ill temper may hurt «+ hers, but it 
hurts us far worse. Unless we learn to 
control our tempers we shall be at the — 
pth of these tempers all through our 
ives, 


A piece of cloth that has the pattern 
stamped upon it is never as valuable as | 
one where it is woven through. Surface © 
politeness, surface virtues, are cheap — 
things; the patterns of goodness, of nobil- 
ity, must be woven through and through © 
our characters before we are really valu- | 
able to the world. : eee 


